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ATHA'NARIC,  a  chief  or  judge  of  the  Goths  who  had 
settled  themselves  on  the  horaers  of  the  Roman  empire, 
north  of  the  Danube,  about  the  middle  of  tiie  fourth  century. 
Having  aided  Prooopius  in  his  rebellion,  the  Goths  were 
attacked  and  defeatea  by  the  emperor  Valeris  in  369.  They 
then  sued  for  peace,  and  an  interview  took  place  on  this 
occasion  between  Vsdeus  and  Athanaric,  in  a  l>oat  in  the 
middle  of  the  Danube.  Some  years  after,  the  Huns  having 
come  down  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  threatening  the 
territory  of  the  Groths,  Athanaric  opposed  the  barbarians  at 
the  passage  of  the  river  Dniester,  but  he  was  surprised,  and 
obliged  to  retire  with  a  part  of  his  followers  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  rest  of  the  Goths, 
under  Fritigem,  threw  themselves  on  the  empire  for  pro- 
tection, and  were  allowed  to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in 
Til  race.  They  afterwards  quarrelled  with  the  emperor  Va- 
lens,  whom  they  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Adrian- 
ople,  in  August,  a.d.  378.  After  the  death  of  Fritigem,  and 
the  elevation  of  Theodosius  to  the  empire,  Athanaric,  who  had 
remained  in  his  fastnesses,  was  elected  king  of  the  Goths. 
He  then  concluded  a  peace  with  Theodosius,  and  repaired 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp, 
in  January,  a.d.  381 ;  but  having  surfeited  himself  at  the 
emperor's  table,  he  soon  after  died,  and  was  buried  with 
great  magnificence  by  order  of  Theodosius.  (Gibbon,  c.  xxv.) 

ATHANAS  (Leach),  a  genus  of  the  long-tailed  crus- 
taceans, bearing  much  resemblance  to  Lysmata  (Risso), 
from  which  it  di£fers  in  having  the  first  pair  of  feet  of  larger 
size  than  the  rest ;  while  the  second  pair  of  Lysmata  are  the 
largest.  It  is  small  in  size,  and  has  been  taken  on  the 
south  coast  of  £ngland  and  on  the  shores  of  France. 

ATHANASlAN  CREED,  or  Symbdum  AthanaHa- 
num,  which  is  also  called  from  the  words  of  its  beginning 
the  Symbolum  Quicimque,  is  not  extant  in  the  works  of 
Athanasius  (which  contain,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  98,  seq.  another 
creed,  stating  the  same  doctrine,  but  di£ferently  expressed), 
and  is  not  quoted  by  contemporary  writers  :  it  seems  to  refer 
to  the  later  Nestorian  and  £utychian  controversies — has  a 
Latinized  character,  or  it  sounds  in  Greek  like  a  translation 
from  a  Latin  ori^nal,  and  appears  to  contain  phrases 
taken  from  the  writings  of  Augustine,  the  bishop  of  Hippo. 
Hence  we  conclude  l^at  it  was  composed  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  Some  have  supposed  that  Vincentius 
J^erinensis;  others,  that  Venantius  Fortunatus;  others 
arrain,  that  Hilarius  Arelatensis  wrote  what  is  now  called 
the  Athanasian  creed.  According  to  Paschasius  (^esnel, 
Virgilius  of  Tapsus,  who  has  been  considered  to  have  inter- 
polated the  passage,  1  John.  v.  7,  was  also  the  author  of 
the  Athanasian  creed. 

From  th^  seventh  century  we  find  that  the  Athanasian 
creed  has  been  considered  in  the  western  churches  to  be 
the  most  genuine  document  of  the  ecclesiastical  trinity. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Athanasian  creed  was  not  intro- 
duced by  the  authoritv  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  nor  by  any 
external  compulsion,  but  was  generally  received  by  the  free 
conviction  of  the  churches  that  it  contained  a  correct  expo- 
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sitioQ  of  christian  doctrine,  and  that  it  was  n^essary  to  give 
some  ecclesiastical  definitions  of  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  important  document  may  illustrate  the 
diflference  between  the  solution  of  an  historical  question 
concerning  authenticity,  and  one  involving  the  internal  truth 
of  doctrinal  contents.  (See  Cave,  Hutoria  Litter. ,  vol.  i. 
p.  189 ;  Oudin,  de  Scripior  Eccles,,  voL  i.  p.  312 ;  Fabricius, 
Bihlioth,  Gr.f  vol.  v.  p.  297;  Montfaucon,  Prcef,  ad  Op. 
Athanani;  and  Schvkkh, Kirchengesch.yol.idu pp.  93-252.) 
Sherlock  has  also  written  on  the  Athanasian  creed.  Dr. 
Waterland  supposed  it,  without  much  foundation,  to  have 
been  made  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries ;  and  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson  said,  *  The  church  were  well  rid  of  it'  (See  Clarke*8 
Succession  of  Sacred  Literature :  London,  1 830,  p.  274.) 
A  defence  of  the  Athanasian  creed  on  physiological  prin- 
ciples, by  Thomas  William  Chevalier,  Esq.,  has  been  printed 
in  the  Morning' Watch,  and  published  separately  :  London, 
1 830.  In  this  dissertation  a  surgeon  refutes  the  attack  of 
some  clergjrmen. 

Before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Athanasian 
Creed  had  become  so  well  known,  that  comments  were 
written  upon  it ;  it  was  not,  however,  then  styled  the  Atha- 
nasian Creed,  but  simply  the  Catholic  Faith.  Before  the 
expiration  of  another  centurv,  it  had  obtained  the  appellaticfn 
which  it  has  since  preserved.  It  is  supposed  to  have  received 
the  epithet '  Athanasian,*  on  account  of  its  reference  to  the 
subjects  of  the  controversy  between  the  orthodox  and  the 
Arians.  But  Athanasius  nimself  confined  his  exertions  to 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and 
seems  not  to  have  insisted  much  upon  the  d6ctrines  relative 
to  the  Spirit 

This  creed  was  used  in  France  about  the  year  850 ;  was 
received  in  Spain  about  a  hundred  years  later,  and  in  Ger- 
many about  the  same  time.  It  was  both  said  and  sung  in 
England  in  the  tenth  century;  was  commonly  used  in 
Italy  at  the  expiration  of  that  century,  and  at  Rome  a  little 
later. 

Many  learned  men,  especially  Cardinal  Bona,  Petavius, 
Bellarmine,  and  Rivet  are  of  opinion  that  the  creed  which 
bears  the  name  of  Athanasius  was  really  the  production  of 
that  bishop.  Baronius  maintains  this  opinion,  and  suggests 
that  it  was  composed  by  Athanasius  when  at  Rome,  and 
offered  to  Julius  as  a  confession  of  his  faith. 

The  controversy  on  the  Athanasian  creed  has  produced 
in  England  a  great  number  of  works:  the  most  learned 
and  impartial  work  on  this  subject  is, '  A  Critical  History  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed,*  by  Daniel  Waterland,  D.D. ;  the 
second  edition,  corrected  and  improved :  Cambridge,  1 728. 

ATHANA'SIUS,  ST,,  ^uruBmed  Apostolicus,wB&  one  of 
the  most  noted  divines  and  theological  controversialists  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  period 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  narration  of  events  in  which  he 
either  bore  a  part  or  was  closely  concerned. 

Athanasius  was  bom  at  or  near  Alexandria,  about  the 
close  of  the  third  century.  The  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  give 
A.D.  296  as  the  year  of  his  birth*    Blmarin  relates  that  the 
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motHer  of  Atbona^iut  betoni^ed  to  a  noble  Alcxtiulrine 
fan;!},  an«l  that  »hc  «a»  an  idulatcr.  She  f?ave  to  Atbana- 
%ui%  A  i:«hj()n)unitH>n.  Od  hercndea\ounn>(  to  persuade  her 
•tKi  u»  iiiarn,  Uv  M.>Ll(i  not  hsten  to  her  advice.  The  mother 
ttuMi  ft%w.it-.i  ht»  rhastit)  b)'  intruducinK  harlota  into  his  apart- 
ii.t  i.t*  :  but  Alhana<^m»  llu«rKe<l  them  and  drove  them  away. 
1  iM-  III  »t  ticr  noil  ui\  itM  a  Saba»an  mai^ician  to  dine  with  him ; 
tjt  tt  i«  ft«irrcrrr  tuid  her  that  Athanaaiua  was  already  a 
<«i.  a*.n  Xn-%  'iv\  the  |^)wer  of  ma^c,  and  that  he  would 
U^'  IK  a  iTTe^kt  man.  After  beann^;  this,  the  mother  in tro- 
<l..<t^  At.  .liA^iuB  to  the  Patrurch  Alexander*  and  was 
b.  '^.v^ti  «  IL  kirr  MO.  The  ro«>ther  died,  and  Athanasius, 
i  .r  •;! -tfirr  Samuel,  rrma.m.'d  with  the  patriarch.  Ru- 
t;  .ft.  lb  u%  «vuunuaL»ja  ul  tije  erCieoiisti<*al  historv  of  Eu- 


to  the  Nicene  decrees.  Fh>ni  tbi«  time  the  Meletiant  lal 
Eusebians  sought  the  ruin  of  Athanaaiut.  In  a.d.  332  they 
accused  him  before  the  emperor  of  havine,  without  the  im- 
penal  sanction,  imposed,  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  churches,  taxes 
upon  linen  ;  of  affordinf^  pecuniary  aid  to  the  rebels ;  of 
orderini^,  during  a  visitation  of  the  Mareotic  congregations* 
that  the  chalice  of  the  Meletian. bishop,  Isehens,  should  be 
broken,  and  that  his  liturgical  volumes  should  be  burned ;  of 
having  caused  the  Meletian  bishop  Arsenius  to  be  mur- 
dered ;  and  of  having  emnloyed  the  hand  of  Arsenius,  when 
severed  from  his  bMy,  for  mmgical  purposes.  Athanai»ius 
refuted  the  first  two  accusations  by  witnesses,  proved  that 
Ischeras  was  not  a  legitimately  ordained  priest  at  the  time 
of  this  episcopal  visitation,  and  that  his  chalice  was  not  an 


m» .  ..*,  rr.aiM.  tt-at  Atturta».us.  wLue  )ct  a  boy,  baptised  >  ecclesiastical  chalice.  His  success  in  refuting  the  last 
«•:  «;  U\h  IS  p'.««.  aijd  t:.kt  xLis  fir>t  intnduced  him  to  charge  was  complete:  Arsenius  was  still  alive,  and  with 
ttfT  bt;.'x  of  Ajriaader.  w»j  became  bis;v-p  of  Alex-  I  two  hands.  But  this  aoquitlal,  uid  the  imperial  letteis, 
a:<:r.a.  4  n  3'  I.  aiki  was  the  r.i'xrtrerth  patriarch  of  that  '  which  fluUy  acknowledged  his  innocence  and  justified  his 
art.  l:..»^tkicxxic-:.:»  supp^^ted  bt  iLeBenedidiDe editors  '  proceedings,  were  insufficient  to  defend  him  against  new 
1.  VMt  wjTSA  uf  Atnar.»,mk  tn  T...t*flfe.>&t»  J.  A.  Schmidt,  <  attacks,  xhe Kuseblans  induced  the  emperor,  aj>.  334,  to 
h  iu^^tare,  aad  oUjctv  but  n  nv^^rted  bv  many  oo  the  cite  him  before  a  synod  at  Cesarssa ;  but  Athanssius  refused 
r-  -i.-  d  U  UfT-e  \fc.:.g  an  ar.arhr.:..»m  m  as».;:r.ir.g  the  ,  to  appear  before  this  tribunal,  in  which  his  opponents  were 
f^.^.  •  ac  .if  A  iLsjLAM.iA  td  tiw  pen^  id  Alnamkr  »  po&ses-  at  the  same  time  accusers  and  judges.  The  emperor,  much 
a  •:  ^  ::j«  t  ^ ';  ^  j  dii»pleased  by  his  disobedience,  commanded  him  to  appear 

T!i<  vrt.'  o  Ji  Athmasint  prtnw  that  he  received  a  '  before  a  synod  at  Tyre,  A.D.3SS,  lo  which  Athanasius  went 
\f  *u-:  c  .'*u.':4.  az^-l  ti^  be  was  act^uainted  with  both  with  forty-nine  bishops.  The  former  charges  wen  repeated, 
t  f  u."  .^j.'  ^  ar.d  prv:aiM  Lierature  of  his  age ;  though  but  the  presence  of  Arsenius  again  disproved  the  accusation 
(.•>.-'»»■  ^  N  ax  .AT.  rus^raiftes  the  contempt  of  Athanasius   of  murder.  Fresh  crimes  were  now  Imputed  to  him :  a  woman 

with  whom  it  was  alleged  that  the  bbhop  of  Alexandria 
bad  committed  fornication,  was  brought  fbnrtrd,  but  when 
confronted  with  Athanasitis,  she  mistook  tat  the  bishop 
.u.  In  whatever  way  the  notice  of  Alexander  was  first  i  a  friend  who  assisted  in  his  defenoe,  and  thus  oommitted 
at:-w't  -1^  Ath^niftiufl  early  conciliated,  and  by  his  abilities  herself  as  a  false  accuser.  Finding  that  charges  from 
r*'i  *'  1.  tl>eCAV/urof  that  prelate,  who  raided  him  rapidly  which  he  had  drmdy  been  acquitted  were  perpetually 
f    ii.  i.M-  l/«er  errW»ufttiral  degrees  to  the  office  of  deacon,    nsvived,  and  that  new  accusations  were  invented,  be  con* 


;*  s*  .«r  •:.  <  a  k-4r7-.r  <.  Duni-g  tome  part  of  his  earlier  lifii, 
A:  •:  ^^...K  atmrterd  by  the  great  reputation  of  St  An- 
t       « .  .c<l  f  jr  a  Uti«e  an  ascetic  life  with  that  celebratixl  an- 


t.ie  drar  'Os  of  the  Alexandrine  church.  In  a.d.  325  he  sent  to  Mareotis  to  examine  into  the  charges  relative  to 
f  af  rU<lcanm,  and  exerti*d  considerable  influence  o%'er  his  Ischeras,  be  secretly  retired,  under  tiie  protection  of  the 
b  «l)*'p.  AWxAiMWr.  and  the  proceedintrs  at  Nicaea.  In  that  imperial  plenipotentiary,  from  Tvre  to  Constantinonle.  The 
ft\ti«l  he  rt*pre%ented  hu  btkhop  against  the  A  nan  party,  sy  nod  of  Tyre,  notwithstanding  the  protestation  of  tneEgjp* 
ilrre  Aibar.^%ius  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  by  his  tian  and  Mareotic  clergy,  decreed  the  deposition  and  excoro • 
pufti-rful  rrfutaiKio  of  A  nan  ism ;  and  notwithstanding  his  ;  munication  of  Athanasius,  and  his  exile  ftom  Alexandna: 
VM'th.  Ur  was  from  this  time  considered  the  first  champion  they  grounded  their  sentence  on  his  disobedience  to  the  ooo- 
oi  ihr  urth'idox  church.  Alexander  died  in  Apnl,  a.d.  326 :  mahds  of  the  emperor;  want  of  respect  to  the  synod;  and 
aitd  111  the  same  >ear  Atliaoa^iua  was  unai)im<iusly  chosen  alleged  desecration  of  ecclesiastical  vessels.  The  emperor, 
b  •tiMfi  uf  AU-xandriA  by  the  other  orthodox  bishops  and  by  >  desirous  of  doing  justice  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  oted 
tl.«'  II  iiAbiuiiia  of  the  city.  It  is  an  e«»ubhshed  fact,  that  !  the  judges  of  Tvre  to  account  in  his  own  preience  fbr  the 
in  tl.'MT  da) a  the  cWru}'  and  laity  oiinrurred  in  the  choice  ■  sentence  which  they  had  pronounced.  The  bishops  pleaded 
of  r< '  ;f%  A»i  4  al  supen(>r%.  It  is  related  that  Athanasius,  I  in  justification  of  their  sentence,  and  induced  the  emperxjf 
ai.'i-  {ut.i.K  that  he  ni.^ht  be  elected,  concealed  himself  j  to  banish  Athanasius  to  Treves,  a.o.  336.  This  sentence 
dui.ii^  «ii  io"i.th*.  aiid  «iily  re-appeared  when  he  expected  |  was  procured  by  means  of  a  new  accusation  against  htm, 
th  a  ih«>  lA'  Aiii  ire  Would  br  already  filled.  According  to  the  •  that  of  having  impeded  the  exportation  of  com  from  Alex- 


Ari^u  »tai«t.  mU,  AtLana%ius  was  consecrated  bishop  with 
\\\  t:  il  srr  Tt-rj.  It  u  pr./baUe  tliat  the  numerous  panics  of 
li.r  MrMiatis  aiid  Anaos  ooposed  the  appointment  of 
AiiiA.'.aspis,  ^vt  It  IS  certain  that  at  this  penod  the  ortho- 
dia  part)  prr^pDii/lrratrd.  A  s>nodal  report,  which  states 
the  pari«ruiars  of  the  bishoM*  proceedings  in  the  choice  of 
tk»«  nmm  b.»li"p  of  Alexandria,  still  exists*  and  has  been 
apprndrd  la  the  works  of  Athaaaaius, 

AttianaMus.  as  the  twentieth  metropolitan  of  Alexandria 
•od  I'ai/uirrb  of  eaatem  Africa,  obtained  an  extensive  sphere 
fur  rtertion  in  Etf>pt.  Lib^a,  and  the  PeoUpolis.  the  fint 
ra.W  ^Umt  the  Roman  bulKjp.  and  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
d./i.  y  m  tb*  EaM  ;  but  he  waa  surrounded  by  bitter  oppo- 
t.rnt*.  aiiAif^t  wh'jaa  he  endeavoursd  to  put  in  exeeutSoo 
th«*  *{•-  i*w%  of  Nififea. 

A''";jt  4  i»  J, 


<a#rvjr'!mg  to  some  reckonings :  see  Abts* 
s  '•I  i.  *.»!  I  B  S»  f.  afWr  the  rontersioo  of  the  Ethiopians  to 
r)  r.»t  •lii'y,  AtL«fMsms  M>tit  Frumeutius,  wlio  was  tnstra- 
n»rtit4l  lu  ti.*  f  r.,i.>«r%4  ^.  aa  thnr  tini  bishop.  But  the 
'u»  »' .  »i  !'.»•  r*rf,t  f^r  .k,.iij4N]  ut  Athanasius  was  marred 
%  ir^  if.'r«M*  'if  ptmer  tAti^irmd  al  thia  time  by  the 
A».«ii  p*rtj.     A'j^'.tf  t.-i-  tti4#a  f'Hiii'Ul'ie  opfvmenta  of 
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andria  to  Constantinople.  Athanasius  himielf  states  ttiat 
the  emperor  exiled  him  in  order  to  protect  him  fW^m  the 
rage  of  his  enemies.  The  bishopric  of  Alexandria  remained 
vacant  by  the  express  command  of  the  emperor. 

Athanasius  was  well  received  at  Treves  by  Constans; 
and  here  be  bad  many  opportunities  of  strengthening  his 
party  in  the  West,  and  frequent  means  of  oommonieabng 
with  Egvpt.  Athanasius  wrote  at  this  time  a  letter  to  the 
bishop  Serapion  on  the  death  of  Anus,  The  Alexandrians 
deeply  mourned  the  absence  of  their  mneh>revefed  btshof ; 
they  pathetically  addressed  the  emperor,  pleading  Ilit 
his  restoration— an  appeal  which  was  secondwl  by  the  re* 
presentations  of  the  celebrated  and  esteemed  hermit  An* 
thony.  The  banished  bishop  was  recalled,  and  restored  to 
his  see.  a.d.  338,  after  having  travelled  throogh  Gcr* 
many.  Pannonia,  Mossia,  and  Thrace,  to  ConsUntinoplej 
and  from  thence  through  Bithvnia,  Cappadoeia,  Syris,  and 
Palcatine.  to  Egypt  Constantino  bad  ooneeded  this  point 
shortly  before  his  desth,  but  the  actual  restoratioo  of  Athn- 
nasius  did  not  take  place  until  the  rei^pi  of  his  sons.  Th# 
inhabiUnts  of  Alexandria  received  their  long-absent  bishop 
wh  jo)ful  enthusiasm,  but  found  that  the  demonstrmtMtt 


Af.-i'  «..as  vss  K^««  I.  ^.  is  .1,  ,.  *j{  N»»»/tiH-!ia,'»ho  ha«iog  of  theu*' grateful  aflection  could  not  induce  him  torelax  the 
U«fi  |^%k-..  y  d-v-w:  -fc  •'r.^rjt  of  uis  Anan  aenti-  reins  of  dtsnpline,  and  that  his  past  misfortunes  had  DoC 
torrii*.  « w  r...  ••.i.^i  A  u  3;v  ai.4.  in  *'*,jut»ftion  with  1  Uui;ht  him,  in  the  least  degree,  to  oomprooise  the 

thm    l|#,r(.«fta,  ob'A.iM«t   r'm^0Urm:»   if.fiwrf,/*  »t  the  CVUrt 

leotitt*.     A*.l«ar.*ft.tos 


•••-M  Wo^pty  with  the 
44  Kvset"  «•  %»  r*  •:•«  .t  A/.im  .r.w  #r«urrh  eoea- 
•ad  riSoned  tJU  tLrraU  «f  ii«s  ssapemr  ^  Miming 


whirb  he  had  espoused.  Athanasius  deposed  throuflhoiit  h» 
own  patriarehate  the  Arian  bishops,  and  put  ofthodu  p»* 
Ut#a  in  their  place.    B v  his  inthience  he  also  tflM ' 
Ur  changes  xn  oihtf  faUopriea,   Tht  Boiihiaas 
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Ife  (bbtte  and  in  privKtB  eonfefenee  with  the  empenir,  tbe 
eternal  obligation  of  relision  and  justioe.    They  declared 
that  neither  the  hope  of  his  fayour  nor  the  fbar  of  his  dis- 
pleasure should  prevail  on  them  to  join  in  the  condemnation 
of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a  respectable  brother.    They 
affirmed,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  illegal  and  obsolete 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre  had  long  since  been  tacitly 
abolished  by  the  imperial  edicts,  the  honourable  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  silence 
or  recantation  of  his  most  clamorous  adversaries.    Thej 
alleged  that  his  innocence  had  been  attested  by  the  unani- 
mous bishops  of  Egypt,  and  had  been  acknowledged  in  the 
oouncils  of  Rome  and  Sardica  by  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  Latin  church.    They  deplored  the  hard  condition  of 
Athanasius,  who,  after  enjoying  so  many  years  his  seat,  his 
reputation,  and  the  seeming  confidence  of  his  sovereign, 
was  again  called  upon  to  conftite  the  most  groundless  and 
extravagant  accusations.     Hieir  language  was  specious; 
their  conduct  was  honourable;  but  in  this  long  and  obsti- 
nate contest,  which  fixed  tbe  eyes  of  a  whole  empire  on  a 
single  bishop,  the  ecclesiastical  ftctionswere  prepared  to 
sacrifice  truth  and  justioe  to  the  more  interesting  object  of 
defending  or  removing  the  intrepid  champion  of  the  Nioene 
faith.    The  Arians  still  thought  it  prudent  to  disguise  in 
ambiguous  languag^e  their  real  sentiments  and  designs; 
but  the  orthodox  bishops,  armed  with  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  insisted  on 
every  occasbn,  and  particularly  at  Milan,  that  their  adver- 
saries should  purge  themselves  fhmi  the  suspicion  of  heresy, 
before  they  presumed  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  Athanasius.* 
(Gibbon,  chap,  xxi.) 

*  The  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  not  dissolved  till 
the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  been  solemnly  con- 
demned and  oeposed  by  ^  judgment  of  the  western  as 
well  as  of  the  eastern  church.  A  formulary  of  consent  was 
transmitted  by  the  messengers  of  state  to  the  absent 
bishops ;  and  all  those  who  refused  to  submit  their  private 
opinion  to  the  public  and  inspired  wisdom  of  the  councils 
of  Aries  and  Milan  were  immediately  banished  by  the  em- 
peror, who  affected  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  catholic 
church.  Among  those  prelates  who  led  the  honourable 
band  of  oonfesaors  and  exiles,  LSberius  of  Rome,  Oshis  of 
Cordova,  Paulanus  of  Treves,  Dionysius  of  Milan,  Suae- 
bius  of  VeroellflB,  Lncifbr  of  Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Fditiers, 
may  deserve  to  be  particulariy  di^insuished.  The  emi- 
nent station  of  Libcffitts,  who  governed  tbe  capital  of  the 
empire;  the  personal  merit  and  long  experienoe  of  the 
yenerable  Ostus,  who  was  revered  as  the  favourite  of  the 
mat  Constantine,  and  the  fiither  of  the  Nicene  fiuth,  placed 
those  prelates  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  church ;  and  their 
example,  either  of  submission  or  resistance,  would  probably 
be  imitated  by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  emperor  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  the 
bishoM  of  Rome  and  Cordova  were  for  some  time  ineffectual. 
The  Spaniard  declared  himself  ready  to  suffor  under  Con- 
stantius.  as  he  had  suffered  threescore  years  before  under 
his  grandfather  Maximian.  The  Roman,  in  the  jnesence 
of  his  sovereign,  asserted  the  innocence  of  Athanasius  and 
his  own  freedom.  The  resolution  of  Liberius  and  Osius 
was  at  length  subdued  by  the  hardships  of  exile  and  con- 
finement The  Roman  pontiff  purchased  his  return  hj 
some  criminal  compliances,  and  afterwards  expiated  his 
guilt  by  a  seasonable  repentance.  Persuasion  and  violence 
were  employed  to  extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  the  decre- 
pid  bishop  of  Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and 
whose  faculties  were  perhaps  impaired  by  the  weight  of  a 
hundred  years.  The  hW  of  Liberius  and  Osius  reflected  a 
brighter  lustro  on  tbe  firmness  of  those  bishops  who  still 
adhered  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Athaiusius 
and  reUgious  truth.*  (Gibbon,  tW.) 

The  next  step  was  to  romove  Athanasius  himself— a  pur- 
pose long  held«  but  nstrained  by  fear  of  popular  resentment 
at  the  romoval  of  a  beloved  and  respected  pastor.  Even 
when  sanctioned  by  the  decrees  of  the  Latin  church,  Con- 
•tantius  did  not  dan  to  give  his  written  sanction  to  the 
order  for  the  displacement  of  Athanasius.  The  unsigned 
decree  could  reasonably  be  rejected,  and  the  bishop  reAued 
the  invitation  of  the  municipal  governor  to  abdicate.  A 
nominal  agreement  was  interposed  for  the  suspension  of 
proceedings  till  the  emperor's  real  intention  should  be  de- 
clared; but  this  proved  but  a  stratagem  to  lidl  the  vigi- 
lanee  of  the  Athanasian  interest  The  capitel  was  sur- 
^"onded  and  ealwed  bf  the  imperial  troopa.    Duxing  lenr 


months,  under  the  guise  of  seal  for  religion*  ravagea  the 
most  horrible  were  carried  on  within  the  walls  of  Alexandria. 
Athanasius  with  difllicuUy  saved  his  life  by  means  of  a  rapid 
and  secret  flight.  Cieorge,  who  waa,  according  to  Athana- 
sius uid  (Sr^ry  Nasianxen,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  but 
who,  acconting  to  Ammianus  Maroeltinus,  was  sprung  from 
a  tanner  atEpiphaneia  inCiheia — a  man  regardless  uike  of 
religion  and  humanity,  was  placed  in  the  episcopal  chair,  and 
caused  the  horrid  and  disgraceful  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
crime  which  had  been  enacted  in  Alexandria  to  be  repeated 
in  ninety  of  the  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt 

During  six  years  Athanasius  evadea  the  pursuitB  of  the 
imperial  emissaries.     He  lived  concealed  chiefly  among 
Uie  monks  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  who  chose  rather  to  die 
than  betray  their  revered  associate.    Sometimes  he  ap- 
proached near  the  towns  in  order  to  learn  the  proceedings 
of  his  enemies.     While  thus  proscribed  and  punued,  he 
wrote  and  circ^ated  his  letten  against  the  Arians  addressed 
to  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and  libya,  and  otben  of  his  con- 
troversial treatises^    Gibbon  has  eloquently  described  the  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  Athanasius  during  tnis  period.  Atha- 
nasius was  at  last  recalled  from  his  seclusion  by  the  per- 
mission given  by  the  emperor  Julian  to  the  exiled  bisnopa 
to  return  to  their  sees.    The  first  care  of  Athanasius  was 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  orthodoj^  to  the  church.    He 
convened,  a.d.  362,  a  synod,  which  offered  church- commu- 
nion to  all  those  bishops  who^  during  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tins,  had  been  awed  or  seduced  into  the  awndonment  of 
orthodoxy :  he  only  required  that  they  should  subscribe,  and 
henceforward  strictly  adhere,  to  the  words  of  the  Nicene 
creed,  receiving  it  as  an  unalterable  rule  of  faith.    By  his 
constant  and  imiform  laboun,  unwarped  by  prosperity  and 
undismayed  by  adversity,  Athanasius  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  the '  Father  of  Orthodoxy.* 

Many  bishops  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  for- 
saking the  Arians  and  reuniting  themselves  with  the 
churoh.  This  Alexandrine  synod  left  the  subject  of  peace 
with  the  Meletians  where  it  found  it«  It  condemned  the 
pertinacious  Arians  and  other  heretica. 

The  power  of  the  Arians  was  now  so  much  impaired,  that 
henceforward  Athanasius  had  nothing  to  fear  fkom  them. 
But  he  suffered  firom  the  hatred  of  Julian,  to  whom  the 
primate  of  Egypt  had  become  peculiarly  obnoxioua. 

Repenting  of  the  indulgenoe  which  had  been  extended  to 
this  vigorous  and  uncomprising  supporter  of  the  Christian 
fluth»  Julian  condemned,  with  severe  expressions  of  censure, 
the  proceedings  of  Athanasius,  asserting  that,  in  granting 
liberty  to  return,  he  had  been  far  firom  intending  the  re- 
sumption of  ecdeaiastical  functions.  To  rebuke  this  im- 
puted presumption,  Julian  exiled  Athanasius.  The  unpo- 
pulari^,  and  even  impolicy,  of  this  measure,  was  soon 
proved  by  the  complaints  and  appeal  of  the  Alexandrians. 
But  Julian  was  resolved :  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  delayed 
the  sentence,  was  reproved,  and  might  have  fbund  even  the 
death  of  Athanasius  necessary  to  his  own  safety,  had  not 
the  retreat  and  impenetrable  concealment  of  tbe  bishop 
prevented  his  apprehension. 

The  emperor  Jovian,  the  successor  of  Julian,  fkvoured 
the  orthodox  views.  He  revoked  the  decree  of  Julian* 
and  wrote  a  respectfhl  letter  to  Athanasius,  lequesting  in- 
struction in  the  true  faith.  Athanasiua  assembled,  a.d.  363, 
a  synod  at  Alexandria,  which  replied  to  ^e  emperor's  letter ; 
and  himself  repaired  to  Antiodh  at  the  invitation  of  Jovian. 
About  this  time  Athanasius  composed  several  works; 
among  others,  a  life  of  Anthony,  which  is  still  extant,  but 
has  possibly  become  interpolated ;  a  work  on  the  Incama* 
tion  of  the  Word  of  God,  whidi  sometimes  bean  alao  the 
title  *  On  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation ;  *  and  a  work  on  the 
*  Trinity  and  Holy  Spirit,*  which  is  extant  only  in  a  Latin 
edition,  and  is  periiaps  but  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of 
Athanasius. 

Another  change  of  aflain  took  place,  on  the  death  of  Jo- 
vian, under  Valens,  who  was  a  xealous  Arian.  Banished  by 
this  emperor  also,  Athanasius  lived  during  several  months  in 
his  father's  tomb.  But  a  rebdlion  being  excited  by  this 
compulsory  removal  from  his  see,  the  emperor  granted  to 
Athanasius  a  safe  residenoe  in  Alexandria,  and  allowed  him 
to  resume  his  episcopal  rank  and  ftinctions.  Athanasiua 
employed  this  season  of  security  fer  the  confirmation  of  ortho- 
doxy. He  wrote  circular  letten  to  the  bishops  and  held  a 
synod  at  Alexandria,  iuD.  369.  In  the  name  of  this  synod,  be 
addressed  a  eircular  letter  to  the  African  bishopa,  whieh  is 
«xtattt,uiid«tfaatitlei?piitofaaif4/ino».  TheefMtkeatitlad 
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Whtii  lli«  wvi  AtbeUng  bu  bMn  Amnd  following  % 
tamo  by  which  a  Saxon  waa  de»iffDated,  it  has  been  tu|H 
VQiod  by  aome  p«nona  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  sumame ; 
and  OftDoeiaUy  in  the  instanoe  in  which  it  is  found  united 
with  Sngart  in  him  who  was  the  laat  male  in  that  illustrious 
family.  Polydore  Virgil,  an  Italian,  who  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  wrote  a  histoivof  England  in  elegant 
I^tin,  ftdla  into  this  error ;  for  whieb  he  is  rebuked  by  Sel- 
den,  the  author  of  the  adnurable  work  on  the  various  titles  of 
honour  which  have  been  in  use  in  the  countries  of  modem 
Burope.  He  shows  that  Edgwr  Atheling  is  the  same  as 
Edgar  the  Atheling,  or  the  noble,  and  that  while  some  of 
our  earlier  chroniclenit  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  Mat- 
thew Paris,  10  designate  him.  others,  as  Hoveden  and  Flo- 
rence, eaU  him  Sdgarus  Cl3[to.  Clyto  is  the  Greek  term 
answering  to  mninenU  iUuitriwi,  It  is  rather  a  remarkable 
fact  concerning  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  and  their  fami- 
lies,  that  they  affected  titles  and  denominations  of  Greek 
origin,  as  Clyto,  Basileus  (king),  and  Adelphe  (sister) ;  the 
last  appears  on  the  seal  of  the  royal  abbess  of  Wilton. 

There  ia  no  sufllcient  information  to  show  when  the  word 
Atheling  first  began  to  be  used  in  the  Saxon  dynasty,  but 
it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  used  from  the  earliest  times 
by  those  who  could  boast  of  being  of  the  blood  of  Woden, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  common  ancestor  of  idl  the  races 
of  Saxon  sovereigns.  Some  have  represented  the  term  as 
confined  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  reigning  monarch*  or  at  least 
to  one  who  was  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  The 
Atheling  of  the  Saxons  my  have  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  term  Dauphin  in  the  line  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  Prince  of  Wales  in  our  own.  But  this  restriction  of  it 
seems  not  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  passages  in  Saxon  and 
other  early  writers  in  whom  it  occurs. 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  peculiar  privileges  belonging  to 
|he  Athehngs.  But  those  who  in  modern  times  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  term  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  used,  such  as  Lingard  and  Turner  in  their 
histories  of  the  Saxon  period,  speak  of  lands  being  usually 
gjven  to  the  Atheling  while  still  in  his  minori^.  And 
hence  it  is  that  this  word  Atheling  has  descended  to  our 
times  in  tho  loeal  nomenclature  of  EngUnd. 

As  we  have  aumerous  Kingstons,  so  have  we  Adlingtons ; 
and  both  King  and  Atheling,  with  slight  variations,  have 
descended  in  union  with  other  local  terminations.  We  have 
Kingsbury,  Kingsley,  and  Kingswood;  Conington,  Co- 
niston,  Conysthorpe,  and  Cony* Weston ;  as  we  nave  also 
Bere-Regis,  as  it  is  now  called,  but  by  the  Saxons,  Cony- 
here.  So  also  have  we  Adling-tiete,  Edlingham ;  and  no 
doubt  such  names  of  places  as  Addingham,  Addington,  and 
Edington,  are  of  the  same  etymology.  In  one  instance  we 
have  an  Sdlington  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  walls  of 
a  castle  called  Coningsborough—the  one  the  seat  of  a 
Saxon  Rex  or  Regulus — ^the  latter,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
portions  of  land  which  were  settled  on  one  of  the  Athelings. 
ATHBLNEY,  ISLE  OF.  This  appellation,  though 
it  has  ceased  to  be  applicable,  is  retained  by  a  rising  ground 
in  the  parish  of  East  Ling,  and  hundred  of  Andersfield, 
^n  the  county  of  Somerset ;  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the 
river  Tone  fa  tributary  of  the  Parret),  over  which  is  a 
wooden  bridge  still  called  Athelney  bridge.  The  whole 
'island*  contains  about  100  acres,  and  in  1791  formed  a 
aompact  (arm  of  about  equal  portions  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land.  There  is  a  farm-house  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. 

This  spot  was  antiently  surrounded  by  almost  impassable 
marshes,  and  has  acquired  celebritv  as  the  place  m  which 
the  great  Alfred  found  temporary  shelter  while  the  Danes 
overran  We<sex.  It  is  thus  described  by  William  of 
Halmesbury :  '  Athelney  is  not  an  island  of  the  sea,  but  is 
so  inaccoMibls  on  account  of  bogs  and  the  inundations  of 
the  )akea>  that  it  cannot  be  got  to  but  in  a  boat.  It  has  a 
verv  large  wood  of  aiders,  which  harbours  stags,  wild  goats, 
and  o^aoy  beasts  of  that  kind.  The  firm  land,  which  is  only 
two  acres  in  breadth,  contains  a  little  monastery  and  dwell- 
ings for  monks.  Its  founder  was  King  Alfred,  who,  being 
driven  from  the  district  by  the  Danes,  b«d  kept  himself  for 
aome  time  in  that  secure  lurking-place.' 

Sir  John  Spel nun's  account  is  nearly  similar,  except  that 
he  sUtes  that  in  the  height  of  summer  it  could  be  reached, 
though  with  difficulty,  by  a  man  on  IboL  Here,  he  adds,  the 
king  *  made  himself  a  small  hold  or  receptacle,  from  whence 
isfuing  secretly,  he  often  made  such  sallies  out  upon  tho 
Puo  at  h«d  bom  w^ythy  oMugh  tQ  h»yo  Uved  to  poetevty, 
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had  they  not*  with  other  paitieulan  ef  his  life,  togtUiar 

perished.* 

The  sbbey  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  878  or  888. 
The  huildinf^,  judging  from  various  parts  of  them  that 
have  been  discoverra  at  different  times,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  very  magnificent.  The  conventual  church  was 
partly  rebuilt  in  1321 ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  whole  now 
remains,  and  the  field  on  which  it  stood  tias  been  converted 
into  tillage.  (ColUnions  Hisi-  qf  Somenetshire ;  Dug- 
dale's  Monoiticon,) 

ATHELSTAN,  an  illustrious  prince  in  the  line  of  the 
Saxon  sovereigns  of  England,  scarcely  less  illustrious  than 
Alfred,  his  renowned  grandfather.  He  was  the  fir&t  who 
called  himself  king  of  the  English  ;  his  father  and  grand- 
father having  been  content  to  call  themselves  kings  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  while  Egbeit*  and  the  sovereigns  between 
him  and  Alfred,  were  only  styled  kings  of  Wessex. 

AtheUtan  was  born  six  years  before  the  death  of  Alfred. 
The  first  notice  that  we  find  of  him  is,  that  he  received  while 
still  a  child  some  honorary  distinction  at  the  hands  of  his 
grandfather.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  was,  strictly 
sneaking,  a  legitimate  son  of  his  &ther.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hsncU  that  his  mother  was  a  person  of  lowly  birth,  the 
daughter  of  a  Saxon  husbandman.  His  father  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Alfred,  and  is  known  as  the  Elder  Edward, 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  two  later  Edwards  of  that  royal 
house,  the  Martyr  and  the  Confessor. 

The  eldest  son  of  Edward,  and  the  only  son  who  had  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity,  except  Athelstan,  died  a  few  days  after 
his  ikther.  This  opened  the  way  to  Athelstan*s  succession, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  nominated  in  his  father's  will,  and  who 
had  certainly  with  him  the  voice  of  a  large  party  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Wittenagemote  sanctioned  bis  assumption 
of  tne  loeplgre,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Kingston-upon- 
Tbames.    His  reiffn  began  in  ▲.o.  925. 

But  though  he  had  every  thing  in  his  favour  except  a 
clear  hereditary  rieht  of  succession,— and  hereditarv  nght 
was  not  held  in  sucn  esteem  either  in  the  Saxon  or  otner  na- 
tions of  that  period  as  it  has  been  sinc«  experience  has  proved 
the  ereat  advantage  of  having  fixed  rules  of  succession,— yet 
he  had  to  defend  his  right  to  the  throne  against  a  party 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  some  of  the  younger  children  il 
king  Edward.  And  here  we  must  notice  a  suspicion  of  a 
crime  which  attaches  to  the  memory  of  this  favourite  mo- 
narch. Edwin,  one  of  his  brothere,  is  said  to  have  been 
driven  out  to  sea  by  his  orders  in  tempestuous  weather, 
in  an  open  and  shattered  boat :  only  one  companion  was 
given  him.  In  a  transport  of  indignation  he  is  said  to  hiivo 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  lost  It  is  some  relief 
to  read  in  one  historian  of  that  period  that  the  contemporary 
evidence  scarcely  goes  to  the  proof  of  any  thins  beyond  the 
fact,  that  Edwin  was  lost  in  tne  English  seas.  AtheUtan 
harl  other  persons  to  contend  against.  Neither  Alfred  nur 
Edward  had  possessed  an  entire  sovereignty  of  England ; 
Cornwall  and  parts  of  Devonshire  were  under  another 
chief:  Wales  retained  its  original  independence;  and  in 
the  north,  there  was  the  kingdom  of  NorUiumbria.  which 
had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  princes  of  Wessex, 
At  this  time  Sigtric,  grendson  of  Regnar  Lodbrok.  was 
king  of  Northumbrta.  As  far  as  from  the  facts  which  tho 
chronicles  of  those  times  have  handed  down  to  us  we  can 
speculate  on  the  political  intentions  of  Athelstan,  it  would 
seem  that  he  contemplated  nothing  less  than  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  island  of  Britain,  not  excepting  tlie 
parts  which  fi>rmed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  If,  howevor, 
these  were  his  intentions,  he  did  not  succeed.  But  he 
gained  territory  from  the  chiefs  who  held  Cornwall,  and 
tribute,  if  not  territory,  from  Hoel  the  then  sovereign  of 
Wales.  The  chroniclers  represent  him  as  permitting  Hoel 
still  to  reign,  and  saying  that  it  was  more  glorious  to  make 
kings  than  to  be  a  king. 

In  respect  of  the  northern  powers,  after  some  successful 
attacks  upon  Sigtric,  he  consented  to  terms  of  peace,  and 
even  gave  one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage  to  that  king.  Sig- 
tric, however,  soon  died,  when  Athelstan,  without  a  shadow 
of  right,  seised  upon  his  dominions;  AnlaC  Uie  son  of 
Sigtric,  and  another  son,  being  compelled  to  abandon  tho 
island.  Thus  was  Northumbria  brought  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  kings  of  Wessex. 

Neither  Scotland,  nor  any  other  of  the  neighbouring 
statea  which  still  maintained  a  political  independence,  saw 
with  satiafhction  the  growing  power  of  Athelstan;  and 
Anial^  Ihf  tiilod  son  qf  Si^bnc,  laidia  ovw;  eatrtmn  li^ 
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mnvKf  we  find  ITlinan  tbe  Uwy«r,  Galea  the  pfarrieian, 
Ruflnui  of  NioM,  and  many  othen.  (See  the  Greek  Preface 
to  the  work.)  Athenaeua  intended  to  give  hia  work  a  dra- 
matie  character,  aomething  like  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  but 
in  this  he  altogether  foiled ;  and,  aa  far  as  regards  dramatic 
effect,  the  Deipnoicmhuts  has  very  little  merit.  The  long 
Quotations  continually  introduced  necessarily  destroy  all  the 
lorm  of  dialogue,  which  is  very  imperfectly  kept  up  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  one  of  the  guests'  names,  and  his 
propounding  some  point  of  inquiry  (see  vi.  228,  &c.>,  which 
invariably  lends  to  a  long  dissertation  and  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  comic  writers  and  other  poets,  which  make  us 
entirely  forget  the  speaker.  The  subjects  discussed  are 
chiefly  those  which  concern  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  of 
the  senses,  but  the  whole  ia  intermingled  with  so  many  inte- 
resting facts  and  copious  extracts  from  writers  now  lost,  that 
the  work  altogether  forma  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
that  has  been  preserved  for  the  illustration  of  ant.ent  man- 
ners. It  seems  as  if  Athenseus,  who  must  have  been  a 
nrodigious  reader,  intended  to  make  his  work  a  receptacle 
ror  all  the  curious  facts  that  he  had  found  in  the  course  of 
his  studies,  and  for  such  extracts  from  antient  writers  as 
either  bore  upon  some  particular  point  or  had  given  him 
pleasure.  From  the  variety  of  matter  which  the  work  of 
Athenieus  contains,  it  beara  some  resemblance  to  the  Na- 
tural HiHory  of  Pliny  (though  it  differs  essentially  in  plan), 
and,  like  that  multifkrious  compilation,  it  would  require  the 
labour  of  many  men  of  various  kinds  of  acquirements  to 
illustrate  it  completely.  It  is  however  in  a  great  degree  a 
treatise  on  the  antient  gastronomy,  and  must  supply  the 
place  of  the  complete  work  of  Arrhestratus  on  that  noble 
science.  The  work  of  Archestratus,  which  was  entitled 
Gagtronomia,  was  written  in  hexameter  verse,  and  is  only 
known  from  the  extracts  in  Athenseus.    (29,  111,  &c.) 

The  first  book  of  the  Deipnosophitts  begins  with  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  host  Laurent ius,  records  the  names,  with  anec- 
dotes, of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  worthies  in  Uie 
gastronomic  art,  such  as  Apicius  [see  Apicius],  and  treats 
of  the  praise  of  wine,  &c.  The  subject  of  wine  is  continued 
in  the  second  book,  which  contains  at  the  end  a  great  deal 
of  curious  matter  about  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are 
auitable  for  food.  The  third  book,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  part,  seems  to  be  in  its  genuine  form,  contains  a 
delicious  dissertation  on  figs,  apples,  shell-fish,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  eatables,  the  whole  interspersed,  as 
usual,  with  numerous  auotations  from  the  poets.  We 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Uie  original  for  the  vaned  contents 
of  the  following  books. 

We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
Athenous  flrom  this  fact,  that  '  he  had  read  and  made  ex- 
tracts fh>m  eight  hundred  plays  belonging  to  the  middle 
comedy  ;  he  quotes  above  fifteen  hundred  lost  works,  and 
the  names  of  about  seven  hundred  writers,  many  of  which, 
but  fbr  him,  would  be  entirely  unknown.*  (Schoell,  von  Dr. 
M.  Pinder,  vol.  ii.  p.  509.)  This  work  is  often  of  great 
value  as  incidentally  giving  information  on  many  dubious 

fointa  of  history,  and  also  the  means  of  illustrating  the 
istory  of  antient  art.  [See  Aprlles,  Arsinob.]  The 
general  accuracy  of  the  quotations  and  references  of  Athe- 
nnus,  as  far  as  we  can  check  him  by  existing  works,  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  value  of  those  extracts  fix)m 
works  that  are  now  lost 

The  first  edition  of  Athenssus  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice, 
1514,  folio,  which  was  got  up  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Mu- 
sums.  That  of  Casaubon  was  first  published  at  (Geneva, 
1597,  folio.  The  commentary  was  not  published  till  1600, 
at  Lyons.    This  edition  was  afterwards  reprinted. 

The  edition  of  J.  Schweighauser,  which  appeared  at 
Strasburg,  1801--1BO7,  14  vols.  8vo..  was  founded  on  a  col- 
lation of  two  new  M68.,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
original  of  all  the  MSS.  of  Atheneus  now  known.  It  is 
objected  to  this  edition,  that  Schweighauser  made  very  little 
use  of  the  corrections  on  Athennus  by  various  scholars, 
which  are  scattered  through  dilTerent  works,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  correcting  the  metrical  errors  which  abound  in 
the  MSS.  of  this  author.  There  are  corrections  of  numerous 
passages  in  Atheneua  in  Person's  Adversaria^  Meineke*s 
Cur^  Criticee,  Dobree*s  Adtersariot  &c. 

The  last  and  beat  edition  of  Atbenaous  is  by  W.  DindorC 
Leipxig,  1827,  3  vols.  Svo.  There  is  a  French  translation  of 
AtheuAUB  hf  the  Abb^  MaroUes,  Paris,  1680,  4to;  and 
another  by  Lefebvre  de  Viilebrune,  Parist  1785-91,  5  vols. 
4te^  Mid  (Biag.  Uhip.)  to  be  very  bad.  | 


ATRESMU8f  a  Greek  writer,  probably  eontemporarf 
with  Archimedes.  A  work  bv  him  on  engines  of  war  (ITfpl 
utfxttvfif^Tuv)  is  extant,  and  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Thevenot.  This  work  is  addressed  to  M.  Marcellus,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  conqueror  of  Syracuae. 

ATHENA'GOR AS,  of  Athens,  was  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher,  who  wrote  an  apology  for  the  Christians  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  ana  his  son  Commodus.  Hence 
we  infer  that  Athenagoras  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century,  and  ^at  he  composed  his  apolo^  about 
A.D.  177.  (See  Mosheim  De  Vera  jEtate  Apologettci  quetn 
Athenag,  pro  ChrUHanis  eeripsit  in  Dissert,  atiHisU EccL 
pertin.  Ed.  3.  vol.  1 .  p.  269,  et  seq.)  The  apology  of  Athena* 
goras  bears  the  title  of  irpt 9/Scui,  M/i/ton,  wnich  has  been  im- 
properly translated  Legatio,  ana  embassy.  This  apology  is  a 
well-digested  and  eloquently-written  treatise.  Atnenagoras 
demands  toleration  for  the  Christiana,  and  defends  their 
doctrine  and  their  lives  against  the  then  usual  accusations 
of  atheism,  incest,  eating  of  the  flesh  of  slaughtered  chil- 
dren, &c.  He  proves  tne  unity  of  Grod,  according  to  the 
materialism  of  his  age,  by  assuming  the  difilision  of  his 
essence  through  space ;  but  he  expressly  distinguishes  God 
from  matter.  His  explanation  of  the  Trinity  is  based  upon 
the  doctrine  of  emanation.    He  says  that  the  Holy  Ghost 

Eroceeds  from  God  like  a  ray  from  the  sun,  and  returns  to 
im.  (Edit.  Maran.  p.  287.)  He  declares  second  marriage 
to  be  adultery.  The  treatise  of  Athenagoras  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
conclusion  of  his  Petition^  Athenagoras,  in  bis  book  on  the 
Resurrection,  shows  the  necessity  of  having  the  mind  freed 
fh>m  prejudice  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth ;  rei\ites  the  ob- 
jections made  against  the  resurrection,  and  confirms  it  by 
argument.  '  Those  who  deny  the  resurrection  should  prove 
either  that  God  cannot  bring  it  to  pass,  or  that  he  iriU 
not  If  he  cannot  do  it,  it  must  be  either  because  he  lacks 
skill  to  plan,  or  power  to  effect  it ;  but  his  formation  of  the 
human  body  refutes  these  suppositions.  If  he  have  power 
but  will  not  do  it,  then  it  must  be  because  it  would  be  unjust 
in  itself,  or  unworthy  of  the  divine  nature ;  but  neither  of 
these  can  ever  be  proved.*  He  haa  some  curious  specula- 
tions on  the  identi^  of  the  human  body,  which,  on  three 
grounds,  he  argues  will  be  raised  again  to  life : — *  1 .  from 
tne  design  of  man's  creation ;  2.  from  the  nature  of  man 
as  an  accountable  being ;  3.  and  from  God's  justice  as  a 
rewarder  of  good  and  evil.*  (See  Clarke's  Succession  of 
Sacred  Literature,  London,  1830,  p.  108 — 111.)  Semler 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the 
Petition  ;  but  the  objected  quotations  from  the  Prophets,  and 
from  heathen  mythology,  as  well  as  the  title  of  philosopher, 
given  to  the  emperor,  are  quite  appropriate  in  a  Christian 
apolo^  of  the  second  century.  Philippus  Sidetes,  an 
ecclesiastical  writer,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  420  at  Constan- 
tinople, relates  that  Athenagoras  was  converted  by  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  Chris- 
tianitv ;  that  he  continued  to  wear  the  philosophic  mantle , 
and  that  he  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  catechetic  school  at 
Alexandria.  Sidetes  also  asserts  that  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria was  the  disciple  of  Athenagoras.  Mosheim  calls 
him  an  eclectic  philosopher,  whilst  Lange  and  othen  say 
that  Athenagoras  was  the  first  who  applied  Platonism  to 
Christianity.  It  however  seems  certain  Uiat  Athenagoras 
was  among  the  firet  who  philosophised  about  Christianity. 

The  older  editions  of  his  writings  are  specified  in  Fabricii 
Bibh'otheca  Gngca,  vol.  v.  p.  86,  et  seq. ;  and  in  Oudin.  Com- 
ment, de  Script.  EccL  vol.  i.  p.  203,  et  seq.  The  best  are  AtK, 
Legatio  pro  Christ,  et  Returr.  Mort.  Gr.  et  Lat,  edited  by 
Henry  Stephens,  1557,  8vo.:  by  Ed.  Dechair.  Ox.  1706,  «, 
with  notes  of  (^esner  and  others ;  reprinted  also  in  Grallandi 
Bibl  pp.  t.  ii. ;  and  in  Justin  Ma^r's  Works,  by  the  Bene- 
dicUns,  1742.  fol.,  with  a  veir  good  introduction:  Ath.  De* 
precatio,  vulgo  Legatio,  pr.  Christ,  Gr.  c.  ind.  et  (valuable) 
not.  bv  Lindner,  1774,  8:  Legat.  et  de  Resurrectime  ob, 
Oberthur,  Gr.  et  Lat  8vo.  Wirreb,  1777,  with  Tatian. 
Theophilus,  and  Hermias :  TAe  most  excellent  Discourse 
qf  the  Christian  philosopher  Athenagoras  touching  the 
Resurrection  qf  the  Dead;  Englished  from  the  Greek  (be 
should  have  said  Latin)  of  Peter  Nanniua  by  Richard 
Porder,  8vo.  Lend.  1573:  The  Apologetics  of  Athena- 
goras,—!, Fbr  the  Christian  religion;  2,  For  the  truth 
of  the  Resurrection.  4«.,  by  David  Humphreys,  Svo. 
Lend.  1714.  Several  extracts  of  both  pieces  are  translated 
in  Dr.  Lardner'a  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  In 
1599  a  romance,  pretended  to  be  tranalatea  firam  an  original 
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t^  itietnl>et8  to  parliinient.  ^  tt  Is  aver^old  corporMloti, 
and  is  governed  by  a  portreeve.  Its  fOrmbr  name  wad 
Atereth.  It  is  II ^  ttJil&  W.  by  S.  of  Dublin,  and  14  E.  of 
GaUvay. 

There  are  three  fairs  In  the  yedr.  The  chuirch  is  in  good 
l*epair.  The  London  Hibernian  Society  and  the  Klldare 
Place  Society  Unite  with  the  incumbent  in  the  support  of 
a  free  school,  in  which  about  forty  children  (boys  and  girls) 
are  educated.  The  population  of  the  town  ih  1831  was 
1093:  that  of  the  whole  parish,  12,580.  Hiis  last  state- 
ittent  Includes  the  population  of  tho  chapelry  of  Motiivea ; 
in  which  are  a  chapel  of  ease  and  several  free  schools,  in- 
cluding a  charter  school,  and  two  schools  connected  with 
the  Kildaro  Place  Society.  The  living  is  a  consolidated  rec- 
tory and  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  and  province  of  Tuam. 

There  was  a  Dominican  friary  in  Athenry,  which  was* 
Inirnt  in  the  year  1432.    The  remains  show  it  lo  have  been 
a  fine  building ",  the  great  east  window  is  bold,  and  of  good 
workmanship.    Part  of  the  ruins  have  been  taken  down  to 
erect  barracks.    A  Franciscan  iriary  was  iilso  founded  here 

1464. 
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This  town  gives  name  to  one  of  the  baronies  of  the  county. 
{Parliamentary  Papers,    Seward's  Topog.  Hibemica.) 

ATHENS,  or  ATHE'NvB  (A^^vai),  the  chief  city  of 
Attica,  one  of  the  antient  political  diWsions  of  Greece. 

"We  propose  in  this  article  to  give,  first,  a  briofdescription 
of  the  topography  of  the  city,  referring  to  Attica  for  the 
geocraphical  description  of  the  province ;  and  next,  a  brief 
outline  of  its  political  and  literary  history,  referring  to  the 
proper  ariicles  for  the  minuter  detail. 


AlUetift  \k  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  sea-ooast, 
3^°  5^  N.  lat.,  2^  43'  B.  long.,  occupying  part  of  the 
central  plain  d  Attica,  and  dome  heights  whicn  run  down 
into  the  plain,  but  are  quite  detached  ^m  the  mountains 
on  the  north  fhmtier  of  the  province.  Of  these  eminences,  the 
most  conspicuous  are  Mount  Anchesmus  (now  St.  George) 
with  its  peaked  summit  rising  higher  than  the  Acropolis,  on 
the  norttieast  of  the  city  and  beyond  the  antient  walls ;  the 
Acropolis,  whifch  was  entirely  included  within  the  old  walls ; 
the  Areopagus,  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis  ; 
and  the  nil!  of  tlie  Museum,  partly  included  within  the 
antient  walls,  the  highest  eminence  on  ^e  south.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  city,  the  little  river  lUssus,  which  rises  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  Ambel6kipo,  runs  in  a  south-west 
direction  past  the  city,  separating  the  heights  of  Athens 
on  the  west,  from  the  higher  and  more  contmuous  range  of 
Hymcttus  on  the  east :  it  was  joined  a  little  above  the  site 
of  the  Lyceium  by  the  Eridanus  from  the  east.  This  little 
river,  which  in  its  natural  state  might  have  reached  the 
marshy  lands  near  the  coast,  is  now  reduced  by  th6  heats  of 
summer  and  the  channels  for  artificitd  irrigation  to  an  incon- 
siderable stream;  and  in  antient  times  its  current  must- 
ha\'e  been  diminished  from  the  same  cause.  The  Cephisus, 
which  runs  due  south  past  the  west  side  of  the  city,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls,  is  also 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  cuts  fbr  irrigation  before  it  teaches 
the  neighbourhood  of  Peirteus. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  Athens  will  show  the  circuit 
of  the  i^lill  at  the  time  when  the  city  had  attained  its  greatest 
magnitude.     Beginning  with  the  Gate  of  AchamsB  on  the 


[rlnn  of  AflieQf ,  from  the  auChoritie*  of  Col.  1>a"ke  and  Mr.  Cockercll.] 

north,  it  ran  eastward  near  the  base  of  Anchesmus,  and  past  J  wall,  being  built  of  brick  cliietly,  or  entirely,  ha^  not  left 


the  Diomeian  Gate  to  the  Gate  of  Diochares,  which  led  to 
th^  Lyceium:  it  then  continued  parallel  to  the  Ilissus  on  the 
west  side  of  that  stream  to  the  (\iuiitain  Callirrhoe,  or  £n- 
ncacrunus ;  and  tlience  to  the  bill  of  the  Museum,  which 
jit  crossed,  comprehending  llic  still  existing  monument  of 
Philopappus  within  its  cir9uit.  Its  course  from  the  Museum 
was  north,  taking  in  the  chief  part  of  the  Pnyx  and  Mount 
JLycabettus,  to  the  Dipylum  which  led  to  the  outer  Cera- 
meicus,  or  (rreat  bur}ing- ground,  and  to  the  Acadcmta,  or 
•chool  of  Plato :  in  the  depression  between  the  Pnyx  and 
Lycabettus  was  the  Peiraic  Gate.  A  line  from  Dipylum  to 
the  Gate  of  Acharnte  completes  the  circuit.  The  direction 
of  the  wall  from  the  Ilissus  along  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  city  to  tho  Dipylum  is  quite  clear ;  the  rest  of  the 


any  traces.  The  city  was  connected  with  its  ports,  Pemrn*, 
Munychia,  and  Plialerum,  by  l.ong  WalTs  ()k<itpa  rnxnU 
which  abutted  oh  the  city,  respcctivelV  tit  lhe  hill  ttf  the 
Museium,  and  the  Gate  of  Pcirttjus.  The  direction  of  the 
Long  Walls  from  the  Peiriteu's  is  %.  by  I^.  by  compass,  as 
appears  from  examination  of  their  existing  fotttidiadioTis. 
The  southern  wall,  which  ran  from  the  city  to  thfe  Phn. 
lerum,  was  called  the  Phaleric  wall  *  the  northern,  which 
ran  from  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  Peiraous,  iind  wiw  a 
double  wall,  was  sometimes  called  the  Long  Walhi  and 
sometimes  the  Peiraic  Wall.*    C^efe  the  plan  snlVe^ced  to  the 

•  Much  lint  been  writtt-n  on  the  pnisam  of  Thucyd.  U,  13 ;  ood  wr  iK*  ftw«tv 
of  the  diSerenee  of  opinion  m  to  tbeae  Long  WalU.  Wm  htkfm  fpcfu  lu  tte 
tMt  wliat  we  beltove  u>  be  the  tnM  interpTotatloa  wtM  rrftrm«0  i9  Uc  tim4 
when  Thucy^d«$  wrote. 


(Ttmiila  of  TbciEiu,  ft 

older  temple,  snd  worked  upon  at  intemls.  vas  n  length 
finished  by  ttis  liberality  of  Httdrikn.  Sixteen  oolumns  gf 
Pentelic  marble,  60  feet  hi);h,  anil  above  G )  in  diamster,  arc 
all  that  now  remain  of  the  ISS  which  once  adorned  tbii 
magnificent  buildinf;,  one  of  the  largest  erected  by  the 
Greeks  in  honour  of  their  deities.  (See  Stuart,  iii.  p.  SI.) 
Tills  temple  and  its  sacred  enclosure  ware  filled  with  Hatues : 
two  of  the  emperor  were  madR  of  stone  fVom  Thasns,  and 
tvf)  others  of  stone  from  H^ypt ;  the  statue  of  the  deity  was 
a  rlirys elephantine  (eold  and  ivory)  statue  of  colossal  eiie. 

TheTountain  railed  Callirrhoe,  or  Knneacrunus  (the  nine 
springs),  the  only  eourca  of  fresh  wnter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  only  n  <hort  distance  from  the  sonth-east  angle  of 
the  great  temple.  There  were  wells,  ai  Pauaauias  remarks 
(i.  M),  all  throu^  the  city,  hut  this  was  the  only  snurce  of 
pure  water.  An  aqueduct  from  Cephisia  on  the  Ophisus 
•was  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  city  by  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  his  luccessor.  The  reservoir  of  water  was  made 
at  the  foot  of  Anchesmos,  and  adorned  with  a  frontispiece 
of  four  ionic  columns.  (See  Stuart,  iii.  94.)  This  monu- 
ment, of  which  two  columns  were  standing  in  17M,  is  now 
destroyed. 

Beyond  the  quarter  called  Hadrian's  City,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Ilissus,  is  the  Panathenaie  Stadium,  first  con- 
structed by  Lycurgua  the  orator,  h.c.  350,  and  adorned  with 
Pentelic  marble  by  H  erodes  Attic  as,  in  tltereini  of  Hadrian. 
All  the  marble  has  disappeared ;  but  part  of  the  masonry  at 
the  south-eait  orcircu1arend,and  the  coreo, or  part  destined 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  Panathenaie  games,  remains,  lis 
length  in  the  interior  is  675  feet 

On  the  bin  of  the  Mnseium,  which  m  aaparated  from  the 
Acropolis  by  a  depression,  we  find  the  monument  of  the 
Syrtan  mentioned  by  Pausanias  li.  23).  Accoiding  to  the 
invriptions  it  was  erected  by  Philopappus,  or  in  lunoar  of 
Philnpappus,  the  son  of  Epiphanes,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan : 
it  contained  three  niches,  two  of  which  remain,  in  which 
were  placed  the  statue  of  Philopappus  himself,  occupying 
the  centre,  of  bis  grandfather  Aotiochus  the  last  king  of 
Commagenc,  and  that  of  Seleueus  Nicalor,  the  founder  of 
thedynsstvoftheSeleucida.  (SeeSpon,  ii.  157,  Amst.  ed.; 
Dodwell'i  TnweU,  i.  332 ;  and  the  view  in  Stuart,  iii.  99.) 

We  have  now  noticed  the  chief  existing  rooauments  of 
Athens  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ci^,  with  the  eiuxption  of 
the  small  choragic  monument  of  Lysicratea,  erected  about 
■.C.  331  (tba  year  of  Alexander's  expedition  into  Asia),  vul- 
garly called  the  Lantern  of  DemotthenM :  it  stands  between 
the  aouth-eait  angle  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  great  Temple 
of  Jupltvr.  and  is  or  was  partly  walled  up  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Capuchin  connnt.    Thii  liItU  edinc«,  which  conusti 
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of  a  circnlar  colonnade  of  Corinthian  cotnmtis,  restirc  on  n 
high  quadmngulat  basement,  is  only  six  feet  in  diameter 
on  the  central  piece,  which  rises  from  the  cupola  that  crowns 
the  colonnade,  a  tripod  originally  sttxM). 

Of  the  great  divisions  of  Athens  which  appear  to  be  asri-r- 
tained,  ne  may  mention  the  Inner  Cerameicus,  adjacent  io 
the  Dipylum,  within  the  wolis ;  the  Old  Agora,  in  the  dc- 
pression  about  the  Areopagus ;  the  New  Asora,  on  the 
north  Bide  of  the  Acropolis,  the  gateway  of  which,  as  already 
observed, and  three  inscriptions  still  remain;  and  the  I.imnr)', 
or  Marshes,  a  low  and  originally  a  iwampy  nart  of  Athens 
which  contained  the  Lennum,  or  Temple  of  Bacchas.  This 
last  quarter  of  Athens  was  always  considered  inferior  in 
salubrity  to  that  north  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  Acropolis,  or  the  old  Cenropian  fortress  of  Athens,  i^ 
a  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain,  with  its  sitlei- 
naturally  scarped,  e^cepl  at  the  west  end  ;  its  greBtr?t 
length  may  be  about  1200,  and  its  greatest  hreadlh  about 
550  feet.  Before  wo  describe  bricUy  the  edifices  which 
Htand  on  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis,  we  must  notice 
tho.se  which  stood  immediately  atDund  its  base. 

Along  the  base,  on  the  east  siile,  extending  southwanis 
from  the  supposed  site  of  the  Frytaneum.  prnbnbly  ran  the 
street  to  whicli  Pausanias  gave  the  name  of  Tripods  (i.  20  >. 
This  street,  or  quarter,  was  so  called  from  a  number  uf 
small  temples  or  edifices  crooned  with  tripods,  to  comme- 
morate the  victories  gained  by  the  Choragi  in  the  neigh- 
bouring theatre.  The  great  Dionysiac  Theatre,  the  place 
for  dramatic  exhibitions,  was  on  the  sonth-caat  side  of  Ilu> 
Acropuhs;  the  inner  cun'e  was  excavated  in  the  rock,  and 
the  part  which  projected  into  the  plain  waa  formed  of 
masonry.  In  the  recess  of  tliis  excavation,  and  above  (he 
theatre.  Pausanias  (i.  21)  describes  a  cavern,  which  was 
converted  by  Thraiyllui  (h.c.  32n),  a  victorious  choiatni-s 
into  a  small  temple.  A  noble  seated  figure,  of  colo.<sal  si^e, 
now  generally  called  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  which  originally 
was  placed  on  the  entablature  of  the  small  temple,  is  in  the 
Elgin  Room  (No.  1 1 1)  in  the  British  Museum.  (Sec  aMicle 
Attfc;  and  the  plate  in  Stuart,  ii.  93.)  A  brass  coin  uf 
Athens,  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  interior  of 
the  theatre,  sli<ming  distinctly  tlie  seats  for  the  apeclalors 
with  the  caves  (for  there  are  more  than  one)  just  under  the 
totilh  wall  of  the  Acropolis ;  rising  above  which  we  observe 
the  Parthenon,  and  other  buildings  which  stand  on  the 
platform  of  rhe  rock. 

The  dimensions  of  this  theatre  rannot  now  be  aM«rt»iDed, 
but  we  may  safely  infer  it  was  a  very  large  one.  Dic«at- 
chui  expresses  his  admiration  of  its  beauty. 

On  the  south-west  side  of  the  Acropolis  ii  tbe  aito  of  tb« 
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The  first  period  of  Athenian  history,  ending  with  the  war 
of  Troy,  is  of  a  mythical  character.    Actaeus  (Pausan.  i.  2.) 
was  the  first  king  of  Attica.     Cecrops,  according  to  one 
fable,  was  a  native  of  Attica,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Actffius,  and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy.     According  to 
another  fable,  Cecrops  was    an  Egyptian,  who  brought 
fiom  Egypt  the  arts  of  social  life,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  religious  and  political  system  of  the  Athe- 
nians.   The  name  of  Cecrops,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
origin,  was  perpetuated  among  the  Athenians  to  the  latest 
epoch  of  their  existence  as  a  people.    Of  the  successors  of 
Cecrops,  Erechtheus  the  first,  otherwise  called  Erichthonius, 
was  of  divine  or  unknown  descent ;  his  name  also  survived 
and  retained  a  place  in  the  religious  observances  of  Athena. 
In  the  reign  of  Pandion,  the  son  of  Erichthonius,  Demeter 
(Ceres)  was  wandering  on  earth  in  quest  of  her  lost  daugh- 
ter ;  out  of  gratitude  for  information  about  her  chUd,  the 
goddess  taught  Triptolemus  of  Eleusis  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  tiie  Rharian  plain  waved  with  a  harvest  hitherto  un- 
known to  man.    A  second  Erechthcns  fought  with  the  £u- 
molpidsB  of  Eleusis,  and  lost  his  life.    Mgeus,  the  son  of 
a  second  Pandion,  in  course  of  time  came  to  the  throne, 
and  his  son  Theseus,  as  he  was  the  last,  so  he  was  the 
greatest  of  the  Athenian  heroes.    Theseus  was  the  friend 
of  Hercules  and  Peirithous  ;   and   the  venerable  Nestor, 
who  assisted  the  Greeks  with  his  counsels  at  the  war  of 
Troy,  had  fought,  when  a  young  man,  in  the  same  ranks 
with  Theseus.    The  mythological  fame  of  Theseus  was 
perpetuated  by  his  martial  exploits  against  the  bull  of  Mara- 
thon ;  by  his  descent  to  the  infernal  regions ;  his  voyage  to 
Crete,  and  his  combat  with  the  Centaurs.    As  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Athenian  polity,  who  united  in  one  confe- 
deration the  twelve  hitherto  independent  states  or  cities  of 
Attica,  established  by  Cecrops  (Strab.  p.  397),  he  appears 
to  be  invested  with  the  diaracter  of  an  historical  personage. 
(See  Thucyd.  ii.  15.)    Theseus  is  also  said  to  have  instituted 
the  great  quinquennial  festival  of  the  Panathcntea,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  political  union  of  all  Attica.     (Pausan. 
viiL  2.)     To  the  latest  period  of  their  history  the  Athenians 
retained  the  grateful  remembrance  of  this  hero,  and  the 
beautiful  temple,  which  is  still  called  the  Theseium,  has 
perpetuated  to  the  present  day  a  name  which  belongs  to  a 
period  when  the  truth  of  history  is  wrapped  in  the  impene- 
trable veil  of  the  mythi  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Athenians  sent  fifty  ships  to  the  war  of  Troy,  under 
the  command  of  Menestheus,  who  had  driven  Theseus  from 
Athens  ;  but  neither  the  general  nor  his  soldiers  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  among  the  worthies  of  Homer. 

If  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
people,  we  find  the  obscurity  of  their  origin  expressed  by 
the  statement  that  they  were  Autochthones — people  coeval 
with  the  land  which  they  inhabited.  Herodotus  (i.  57)  says 
that  the  Athenians  were  originally  Pelasgi,  and  that  they 
became  changed  into  Hellenes  (Greeks).  Such  a  change  im- 
plies the  conquest  of  the  country  by  one  race  while  it  was 
already  in  the  possession  of  another ;  it  implies  also  either 
the  amalgamation  of  tlie  conquered  and  the  conquering 
races,  or  the  extinction  of  those  who  were  compelled  to 
Yield.  The  former  we  believe  to  be  supported  by  more  pro- 
babilities. Xuthus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  second  Erechtheus,  and  became  the  father  of  Achsous 
and  Ion :  thus  the  name  Ionian  became  attached  to  the 
Attio  soil ;  and  we  have  the  historical  fact,  that  the  names 
of  the  four  tribes  which  existed  till  the  time  of  Cleisthenes 
were  supposed  to  be  derived  ftom  the  names  of  the  four  sons 
of  Ion.  (Herod,  v.  66  :  corop.  Pausan.  vii.  1.)  *The  Athe- 
nians,*'says  Herodotus  (viii.  44),  'during  the  occupation  by 
the  Pelasgi  of  the  country  now  called  Hellas,  were  Pelasgi, 
with  the  distinctive  name  of  Cranai.  From  CJecrops  they 
received  the  name  of  Cecropidse ;  and  upon  Erechtheus  suc- 
ceeding to  the  royal  power,  their  name  was  changed  to  Athe- 
nians. After  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  had  become  the  leader 
of  the  forces  of  the  Athenians,  the  people  got  tlie  name  of 
lonians.*  In  the  fable  of  Poseidon  and  Athena  (Neptune 
and  Miner\'a)  contending  for  the  honour  of  i;iving  a  name  to 
Athens,  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  lonians  of  Helice  and  the 
national  god  of  those  who  were  afterwards  the  lonians  of  Asia, 
contended,  though  unsuccessfully,  against  Athena,  tiie  pri- 
mitive deity  of  the  countr>'.  Yet  the  name  and  worship  of 
Poseidon  was  not  neglected  in  Athens ;  the  ErechUieium  of 
the  Acropolis  preserved  the  remembrance  ofthc  contest,  and 
the  altar  on  which  it  was  usual  to  sacrifice  (Pausan.  i.  26)  both 
to  Ereehtheus  and  Poseidon,  iadiciited  that  the  mythical  king 


was  the  representative  of  the  deity  whose  worship  strove  for 
the  supremacy.  Among  the  various  names  by  which  Athens 
was  known,  we  find  that  of  Poseidonia,  or  the  City  of  Nep- 
tune (Strabo.  ix.  397) ;  and  the  name  of  Athens  itself 
was  given  to  eight  different  places.  (See  Steph.  Byzant 
'Arrival.) 

The  fable  of  the  two  deities  contending  for  Attica  is  re- 
presented on  a  coin  of  Athens. 


The  remembrance  of  the  Pelasgi  was  retained  m  the  name 
of  the  northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  they  were  the 
architects,  and  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  below  it  in 
the  plain.  Tradition,  however,  reported  that  the  Pelasgi, 
or  that  portion  of  the  old  inhabitants  which  did  not  mix  with 
the  new  comers,  were  finally  driven  out  of  Attica,  and  re- 
tired to  Lemuos.  The  connexion  between  the  Lemnian 
and  Thracian  Pelasgi  and  the  Athenians  seems  sufficiently 
indicated  by  old  traditions  and  other  circumstances.  Tho 
Pelasgi  were  in  Attica  before  the  time  assigned  to  the  reign 
of  Cecrops  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  (Ersch  and  Gruber, 
Enq/c,  Attic.)  that  the  analogy  of  the  name  Pallas  to  the 
Thracian  peninsula  Pallene,  and  of  the  mountain  Athos  to 
the  name  Athene,  appears  to  indicate  the  Thracian  origin  of 
these  Athenian  denominations. 

The  line  of  Athenian  kings,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
historical  commencement,  terminated  with  Cpdrus,  son  of 
the  Messenian  Melanthus.  Melanthus,  himself  a  fugitive, 
had  received  ihe  lonians,  who  fied  from  the  Peloponnesus 
before  the  victorious  Heraclida)  (b.g.  1104),  partlvt  as  it  is 
said,  for  the  sake  of  Ion,  that  is,  because  they  were  kinsmen, 
and  partly  because  the  Athenians  wished  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  the  Dorians.  On  the  death  of  C^rus, 
who  fell  during  an  invasion  of  Attica  by  a  Peloponne&iun 
anpy  (B.C.  1068),  his  sons,  disputing  about  the  right  of 
succession,  referred  the  matter  to  the  oracle  of  pelphi,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  Mcdon.  Neileus,  the  other  son,  leA 
his  country  at  the  head  of  a  colony,  chielly  Ionian  re- 
fugees, and  with  them  foupded  the  twelve  lopian  states 
of  Asia.  Thucydides,  in  his  brief  sketch  of  the  early  history 
of  Greece,  instead  of  attempting  to  unravel  the  web  in  which 
even  in  bis  tiw<9  it  was  involved,  gixes  only  these  as  the 
general  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  earliest  state  of  his 
native  country : — The  sterility  of  Attica  ofiered  no  tempta- 
tion to  an  invader,  and  it  consequently  had  not,  hke  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  Greece,  a  continual  change  of  inhabit- 
ants; the  security  which  it  enjoyed  made  it  a  place  of 
refuge  for  those  who  were  driven  from  other  states ;  and 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  led  to  the  colonization 
of  Ionia  and  tho  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean 
after  the  war  of  Troy.  (Thucy.  i.  2,  12.) — Herodotus  (\iii. 
45)  has  furnished  us  with  a  Hst  of  those  islands*  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  invasion  of  Xerxes,  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  mother  state.  They  are  Krctria  and  Chalcis  tn 
Euboea,  both  founded  before  the  war  of  Troy  (Strabo,  446). 
and  the  islands  of  Oos,  Naxos,  Siphnos  and  Seriphos.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Athenians  at  this  early  period  directing 
their  attention  to  the  colonization  of  islands,  tends  to  show 
that  they  were  always  a  maritime  people,  though  the  found- 
ation of  their  naval  power  is  referred  by  their  own  historians 
to  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  wars. 

With  the  death  of  Codrus  the  office  of  king  ceased  ia 
Athens,  and  the  supreme  executive  power  was  vested  in  an 
archon,  or  governor,  whose  office,  from  being  at  first  heredi- 
tarv  and  for  life,  was  by  degrees  changed  into  a  decennial* 
and  finally  into  an  annual  office.  When  the  last  change 
took  place,  a  further  alteration  was  made  by  distributing 
the  duties  of  the  archon  among  nine  magistrates,  insteaid 
of  givinji  them  all  to  one.  [See  Abchon,  Codrus.] 
From  tlie  death  of  Codrus  to  the  legislation  of  Solon* 
Athenian  history  presents  but  few  and  doubtful  facts ;  and 
though  the  persomdily  of  Solon  and  lus  framing  of  a  code 
cannot  be  matters  c^  doubt,  the  events  of  his  life  belong  to 
that  epoch  where  the  records  of  history  are  still  obscure  and 
disputed.    SiAon  Wfis  the  contemporary  of  Amasis,  king  of 
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CDlb«  orAtor  Mid  thb  mooMsltil  ootonaiider,  in  vhoM  per- 
•ona  firom  thm  tinM  finrward,  and  iiulMd  frobablf  fram  a 
•till  earlier  period.  wiA  oenleied  the  real  esecutivB  power. 
[See  Aristiobs.] 

After  the  batdes  of  Piatina  and  Mycale*  and  the  capture 
of  Seetoa  on  ^e  Helletpont,  it  was  stiU  thought  desirable 
amoni^  the  confederate  Greeka  to  prosecute  the  war  againbt 
Persia.  The  Laoedvmonians,  hitherto  considered  the  head 
ef  the  eonfederation,  were  little  dispoaed  for  foreign  service, 
and  Pansanias,  their  commander  on  the  Hellespont,  com- 
pletely alienated  all  the  allies  by  his  absurd  and  tyrannical 
behaviour.  The  lead  was  thus  tranaferred  to  the  Athe- 
nians (nx.  477),  who  in  &  short  time  contnved  to  turn  this 
to  their  own  pro&t.  A  certain  quota  or  rating  of  men  and 
ships  thad  been  fixed  for  all  the  allies;  some  who  were 

•  averse  to  serf  ice  commuted  their  oonttngent  of  men  and 
ships  for  a  regular  money  paymsnt,  with  which  the  Athe- 
nians formed  and  maintained  a  force  by  which  they  ulti- 
mately reduced  many  (who  were  hitherto  allies)  to  the  con- 
dition of  dependent  and  tributary  states. 

Thus  araee  the  Athenian  niml  supremacy,  which  for  a 
time  gave  them  a  more  extensive  empure  than  anv  Grecian 
state  over  acquired,  till  the  time  of  Pbihp  and  his  son 
Alexander.  The  efforts  and  the  success  of  this  little  state 
till  the  thirty  years*  truce  (b.c.  445)  were  truly  surprising. 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Idiltiades,  took  £ion  on  the  Strymon,  dc- 
foaled  the  Persians  (b.c.  466)  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Eury- 
modon  in  Pamphylia,  took  Naxos,  and  carried  the  Athenian 
arms  as  f^  as  Cyprus,  where  he  died  (b.c.  450).  [SeeCmoN.] 
For  six  years  (b.c.  460-455)  the  Athenians  aided  the  Egyp- 
tians in  their  rising  against  the  Persians,  in  the  rei<;n  of 
Artaxerxes.    They  got  possession  of  a  large  part  of  Mem- 

•  phis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egyptt  and  were  at  one  time 
actiuUy  masters  of  the  country.  Their  final  defeat  was 
apparently  owing  to  the  want  of  a  vigorous  commander,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of  supulics,  which  Athens 
coula  ill  afford  to  send  to  such  a  distance,  while  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wars  with  her  immediate  neighbours. 
Under  the  command  of  Ttdmides  and  Pericles,  the  Athe- 
nian empire  at  home  had  received  an  apparent  increase 
of  strength  by  the  success  of  their  arms.  The  extent  of 
their  successes  is  shown  bv  what  was  given  up.  On  making 
the  thirty  years*  truce,  Athens  surrei^ered  the  province  of 
Achasa,  Nisssa  and  Pegm  the  two  |iorts  of  Megaris,  andTroB- 
zen;  all  of  Uiem  important  positions  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
But  their  empire  in  more  remote  parts  had  received  consider- 
able accessions  before  the  ooromencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon  had  been  successfully 
planted  as  an  Athenian  colony ;  Potidxea.  on  the  isthmus  of 
Pallene,  had  fallen  into  their  hands ;  numerous  islands  in 
tlie  iBgean  acknowledged  their  supremacy ;  and  Byzantium, 
the  key  of  the  Euxine,  was  in  their  possession,  and  gave 
them  the  command  of  the  suppliee  of  grain  from  the 
northern  shores  of  that  sea. 

The  wealth  which  both  the  state  and  individuals  acquired 
during  this  period  led  to  the  extension  and  embellishment 
of  Athens.  Cimon  built  that  temple  of  Theseus  which 
still  exists,  and  embellished  the  Academy  and  the  Agora. 
l>uring  the  time  of  his  greatest  influence,  probably  after 
the  battle  of  Eurvmedon,  the  Long  Walls  were  built. 
Next  to  Themistoeles  and  Cimon  in  order  of  time,  and 
before  them  as  the  beautifier  of  his  native  city»  we  must 
place  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus.  Under  him  were 
built  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylma  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
tlie  great  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  The  genius  of  Cal- 
hcrates,  Ictinus*  and  Phidias,  executed  the  noble  plans  of  the 
orator,  statesman,  and  warrior*  who  now  wielded  the  power 
of  the  democracy ;  and  fiom  the  united  efforts  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  scidptor  arose  the  most  finished  buildings  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  [See  PxRicuu.]  Athenst  which 
hitherto  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  pre-eminence  in  the 
imitative  arts,  was  now  adorned  with  public  edifices,  in 
which  architecture  and  its  sister  sculpture,  with  painting, 
contributed  to  adorn  the  nnblio  worship  of  the  state,  and  to 
humanize  the  citizens.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the 
jtrogress  which  the  dramatic  art  made  during  this  period. 
Tragedy,  if  not  indigenous  in  Athens,  which  however 
seems  most  probable,  found  there  at  least  its  most  com- 
plete development.  (See  Schlosser,  Univ,  Hitt,  Uebersicht, 
L  rh,  2.  AbU^.)  iEsohylus,  who  bad  fought  at  Marathon 
and  Salamis,  infused  iuto  his  compositions  all  the  energy  of 
a  warrior.  Sophodcs  and  Euripides  laboured  to  improvo  and 
IHurlipot  \im  diama  by  a  mors  tlaborais  |4ot,aBd  by  giving  it 


more  of  Amoral  Mid  phitaaoiiiiedchstftSlnr.  TbematDfo- 
nysiac  Uieatiw,  which  was  probably  commenced  eaiiy  enoneh 
to  witness  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus*  was  formed  expressly 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  diama.  Comedy  also,  said  to  be  of 
Sicilian  origin  (but  perhaps  mtfaer  of  Greek  Megario  birth), 
found  a  home  in  Athens,  where  Supolis,  Gratinus,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  others  bf  the  old  comedy,  while  they  tried  to 
amuse  the  people  and  secure  the  honours  of  the  prise*  often 
made  their  pieces  the  vehicles  of  poUticol  opinions,  of  per- 
sonal satire,  and  sometimes  of  the  coarsest  invective  and 
abuse.  Besides  the  drama,  history,  phik>sophv,  and  ela- 
quettce»  though  they  soay  not  have  been  of  Attic  origin, 
took  root  during  this  period,  and  became  almost  her  exclusive 
property.  The  development  of  the  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical sciences  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  Crteoian  history, 
and  hardly  forms  a  part  of  thd  literary  history  of  Athens. 

The  Peloponnesian  war,  which  commenced  b.c.  431 ,  forms 
an  important  period  in  Athenian  history,  and  requires 
a  separate  consideration,  [See  Pbloponnssian  Was.] 
Atliena  commenced  the  contest  with  all  the  advantages  of 
long  experience  in  warfare,  a  powerful  navy,  a  large  re- 
venuoi  and  numerous  subject  or  allied  states.  Suarta,  at 
the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederation,  and  the  most 
powerful  military  state  in  Greece,  was  urged,  both  by  na- 
tional hatred  and  by  fear  of  future  danger,  to  attempt  to 
crush  the  increasing  power  of  her  rival.  Tlie  war,  in  its 
origin,  and  still  more  in  its  progress,  was  a  war  both  of 
national  and  political  animosities :  the  Dorians,  with  Sparta 
at  their  head,  and  the  aristocratic  principle,  were  matched 
against  the  Athenians,  the  head  of  the  Ionian  nation,  and 
the  great  advocates  of  democratic  forms.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  war  Athens  suffered  from  a  dreadful  pestilenoe, 
the  physical  and  moral  evils  of  which  have  been  described 
by  Thucydides  (lib.  ii.),  with  the  minuteness  of  an  eye- 
witness and  the  spirit  of  a  true  philosopher.  The  great 
expedition  to  Sicily,  undertaken  (a.c.  415)  in  the  wildest 
spirit  of  popular  miscalculation,  tended  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  termination,  though  the  struggle  was  still  maintained 
longer  by  the  Athenians  than  their  enemies  antk;ipated. 
The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander  at  ifigespotami 
on  the  Hellespont,  prepared  the  way  for  the  blockade  of 
Athens,  which  surrendered  to  the  Spartans  b.c.  404.  The 
Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Peirsua  were  de- 
molished to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments:  and  the 
Athenians,  whose  surrender  had  been  hastened  by  the 
extremities  of  famine,  even  consented '  to  give  up  all  their 
ships  except  twelve;  to  consider  th<>  same  people  their 
friends  and  enemies  who  were  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  Laoedsunonians ;  and  to  follow  the  Lacedssmonians  by 
sea  and  by  land,  wherever  they  might  choose  to  lead.' 
(Xen.  HeUen,  ii.  2.) 

Athens,  ehietly  through  the  arts  of  Thoramenes,  an 
Athenian,  who  transacted  the  business  of  the  surrender  with 
the  Spartans,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  thirty  mcn« 
who  are  generally  called  the  Thirty  TyranU.  They  were 
nominally  appointed  to  frame  a  new  constitution  (Heiien, 
ii.  3),  which  they  never  did,  but  directed  the  senate  ifkrtXif} 
and  all  functionaries  according  to  their  wAe  pleasure.  Uoiuu 
did  not  long  continue  among  the  members  of  this  body. 
Critias.  having  quarrelled  widi  his  colleague  Theramcnes, 
accused  him  before  the  senate,  who  were  awed  into  submis- 
sion to  the  desperate  measures  of  Critias  by  the  sight  of  a 
body  of  men  armed  with  daggers.  Theramenes  was  com- 
pelled to  drink  poison,  and  the  messuret  of  the  Thirty  be- 
came still  more  oppressive  and  cruel.  But  Thrasybulus,  an 
Athenian  exile,  by  his  vigour  and  prudimoe  brought  about  a 
counter-revolution,  after  defeating  the  Thirty  at  tha  Petrstts, 
and  restored  the  constitutional  forms  of  the  Athenian  state 
(B.C.  403),  which  had  endured  eight  months  of  almost  un* 
paralleled  tyranny,    [See  Tbbramb.vbs,  Thrasybulhs.] 

The  subsequent  events  of  Athenian  hi8tory»  to  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Demosthenes,  require  only  a  short  notice  here. 
Intrigue  on  the  part  of  Persia,  and,  still  mare,dissatisf»ccion 
at  the  Spartan  si^premacy,  united  Corinth,  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  other  cities  against  the  Lacedmmonians.  Agesiiaus  was 
called  from  Asia  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  his  country.  The 
battle  of  Coroneia  (b.c.  394),  tliough  it  might  be  a  vidory  to 
the  Spartans,  did  not  leave  them  in  the  undisputed  pos^ct^ 
sion  of  their  supremacy  by  land;  and  the  battle  of  Cutdos 
was  fatal  to  their  doniinion  by  sea.  Conon,  an  Albeoisn 
commander,  who  had  escaped  from  the  disastrous  results  of 
the  battle  of  jfigospotami,  tied  to  Bvagoras,  king  of  Crete, 
where  he  »Ui>ed  till  a  favotttable,e])port»ttity  nbofdibiia  at 
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tiie  fmth ;  but  vaii<ms  obiections  may  be  made  to  the  reasons 
by  which  the  details  of  this  investigation  are  supported. 
Boeckh  (Public  Ecmnomy  of  Atheru,  ii.  p.  56,  Trans.)  has 
estimated  the  greatest  population  of  the  city  and  the  ports 
at  180,000.  But  the  only  fact  of  any  weight  on  which  this 
assumption  rests,  is  the  circumstance  of  the  houses  in  Athens 
being  above  1 0,000  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.  The  author, 
to  give  some  additional  degree  of  nrobability  to  this  result, 
estimates  the  population  of  the  mming  district  at  20,000, 
which,  added  to  the  population  of  the  city  and  ports,  makes 
a  total  of  200,000.  Ue  then  assumes  the  area  of  the  city 
and  ports,  together  with  the  mining  district,  at  thirty-two 
square  miles,  which  he  thinks  wiU  not  give  too  great  a 
population  for  each  square  mile.  But  these  considerations 
only  obscure  the  question.  Boeckh  estimates  the  circuit  of 
the  city  and  sea-ports  at  900  stadia,  which  is  considerably 
above  the  truth  [see  Athxns,  p.  11];  but  he  says  nothing 
of  the  area  of  the  city  and  the  ports,  which  certainly  was 
not  above  three  square  miles.  We  have  thus  twenty-nine 
square  miles  for  the  mining  district,  which  may  be  above 
or  below  the  truth ;  but  as  we  do  not  know  the  dimensions 
of  this  district,  except  that  it  was  reckoned  sixty  stadia  in 
one  direction,  nothing  positive  can  be  said  about  it.  Though 
Boeckh's  arguments  as  to  the  population  of  the  city  are 
inconclusive,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  population 
which  he  assigns  to  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  all  known 
&cts  than  the  lower  estimate  of  Colonel  Leake.  Mr.  Clinton 
(Fasti  Hellenici,  p.  394)  is  disposed  to  assign  about  160,000 
inhabitants  to  the  city  and  the  ports ;  but  some  of  his  argu- 
ments are  liable  to  objection,  and  especially  so  far  as  they 
rest  on  his  assertion  *  of  the  space  enclosed  being  larger 
than  Paris,  and  nearly  equal  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus.* That  this  could  not  be  the  case  will  be  evident,  if 
we  compare,  as  Colonel  Leake  has  not  neglected  to  do,  the 
form  of  the  walls  of  Rome  with  those  of  Athens ;  the  circuit 
of  the  two  walls  might  be  nearly  equal,  but  the  space  in- 
cluded was  very  different. 

The  population  of  the  city  depended,  to  a  considerable 
amountt  on  foreign  cornt  which  was  derived  from  Eubcea, 
the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  from  other  places. 
The  com  trade  between  the  Black  Sea,  and  iEgina  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  existed  as  early  as  b.c.  480  (see  Herod,  vii. 
147),  and  perhaps  earlier.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
(Oration  agaitut  Leptines)  the  importation  of  corn  into  Attica 
was  very  large,  ana  the  regulations  respecting  this  trade 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  public  economy  of  the  city. 

The  political  history  of  Athens,  duringand  after  the  age 
of  Alexander,  is  of  little  importance.  The  city  was  often 
involved  in  the  revolutions  and  movements  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom ;  hut  on  the  whole  it  enjoyed  internal  tranouilli^ 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Greece,  wnich  it 
owed  chiefly  to  the  control  exercised  by  the  various  rulers 
of  Macedonia.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Lamian  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  city  showed  almost  the 
last  feeble  spark  of  that  military  spirit  which  once  led  it  to 
triumph  over  the  armies  of  the  east  The  result  of  the 
campaign  was  the  occupation  of  Munychia  by  a  Macedonian 
garrison  (b.c.  322)  ;  and  the  death  of  Phocion,  which  took 
place  soon  after,  left  Athens  without  a  representative  of  her 
antient  statesmen.  [See  Antifatsr,  Lsosthxnxs,  and 
Lauian  War.] 

Cassander,  having  got  possession  of  Athens  (b.  c.  317), 
appointed  Demetrius  of  Fhalerum,  supported  by  a  Mace- 
donian garrison,  the  governor  of  the  city.  During  ten 
years  Demetrius  secured  to  AthenSi  if  not  prosperity,  at 
least  peace :  under  him  Pbilo  the  architect  added  a  portico 
to  the  great  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  built  the  large  arsenal 
in  the  Peiraus.  Demetrius  was  a  mere  rhetorician,  and  a 
pretender  to  philosophy ;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  the  comio 
poets  Diphilus  and  Menander,  the  ornaments  of  the  new 
Athenian  oomedy.  Under  his  administration  the  character 
ofthe  Athenians  sunk  still  lower ;  and  public  morals,  perhaps 
never  pure  in  Athens,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Pericles, 
became  prepared  for  the  excesses  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
ifho  found  the  corrupted  Athenian  ready  to  anticipate  liis 
most  extravagant  wishes  and  demands.  Demetrius  the 
Phalerian  was  expelled  (b.  c.  307),  and  the  forms  of  the 
constitution  were  for  a  time  revived. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  a  soldier,  a  man  of  talent,  and 
%  lover  of  pleasure.  During  his  second  residence  at  Athens 
(ft.C*  301),  he  received  the  honours  which  were  due  only  to 
ibo  gods;  temples  wore  erected  to  his  mistresses ;  nor  did  the 
mbo&  of  the  Virgin- Goddess  herself  on  the  Acropolis  escape 


desecration  fh>m  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  this  seeond 
Alcibiades  (Plutarch,  Demetr,  23, 24).  Antigonus  Gonatns 
got  possession  of  Athens  for  a  shcnt  time  (Pausan.  3,  6> 
B.C.  269. 

During  the  wars  between  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia 
and  the  Romans,  the  Athenians,  together  witn  Attalus,  kin^ 
of  Pergamus,  took  the  part  of  the  foreign  invaders.  Athens, 
though  weak  in  the  field,  was  still  strong  within  her  walls ; 
the  Macedonian  king  attacked  both  the  Peir»us  and  the 
city  before  the  Romans  could  come  to  their  assistance  (b.c. 
200);  but  failing  in  his  object,  he  turned  his  vengeance 

X'nst  the  suburbs,  and  the  numerous  beautiful  temples 
:h  adorned  the  Attic  plain.  *  Not  content  (Livtf,  xxxi.  26) 
with  destroying  the  temples  and  stetues,  he  broke  in  pieces 
the  very  marble  of  which  they  were  built.'  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  Philip  was  most  destructive  to 
the  monuments  of  Attica,  though  Eleusis  and  Athens  itself 
escaped.    [See  Philip.] 

The  next  great  calamity  of  Athens  was  its  eaptore  by 
the  Romans  under  Sulla  (b.  c.  86).  Athens  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  admitted  his  general,  Arche- 
laus,  into  the  Peirsus.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault 
(Plut.  Sulla,  14),  and  the  Roman  soldiers  made  the  streets 
swim  with  Athenian  blood.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  fortifications  of  Athens  had  been  forced  by  an  enemy. 
Sulla  demolished  the  walls  of  the  Peineus,  together  with  the 
great  arsenal  of  Phito,  and  from  this  time  the  commerce 
of  Athens  was  annihilated.    [See  Svlla.] 

Under  Roman  government,  Athens,  thougbshehad  lost 
her  political  power  and  her  commerce,  was  still  the  centre  of 
the  arts  and  of  philosophy,  and  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
wealthy  Romans.  From  the  time  of  Julius  CsDsar  to  that 
of  Hadrian  it  was  occasionally  honoured  by  the  visits 
of  the  masters  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  them  it  owed 
much  of  that  splendour  which  Pausanias  admired  in  the 
second  century  of  our  sera.  As  a  school  of  learning,  it  was 
frequented  by  the  Romans  who  aspired  to  perfect  them- 
selves  in  the  language  and  philosophy  of  Greece.  T\\e 
poet  Homce  was  a  student  here  when  the  ci^il  wars  broke 
out  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Csosar;  and  Cicero 
addresses  one  of  his  moral  treatises  to  his  son  Marcus,  who 
was  then  studying  here  under  Cratippus.  (See  Officio^ 
lib.  i.  cap.  1 .) 

'  No  other  city  ever  enjoyed  her  fortune  in  the  prosperity 
which  attended  her  so  long  after  the  loss  of  her  political 
importance.  Even  the  respect  which  has  been  paid  to 
Rome,  since  the  decline  of  her  temporal  power,  is  but  a 
feeble  representation  of  that  enjoyed  by  Athens  during  five 
centuries,  among  all  the  nations  into  which  Grecian  civili- 
zation had  penetrated.  We  cannot  have  a  stronger  proof 
of  this  fact  than  that  the  most  remarkable  buildings  erected 
in  Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  naval  power,  were 
executed  at  the  expense  of  foreign  potentates.*  (Leake's 
Topography  of  Athens^  pref.  p.  xxv.)  To  compress  within 
reasonable  limits  the  history  of  Athens,  from  the  epoch 
indicated  in  the  above  extract,  we  shall  arrange  in  chrono- 
logical order  those  events  which  are  worthy  of  record  as 
denoting  the  influence  or  the  interest  of  foreign  powers  in 
this  city,  which  the  world  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  parent 
and  nurse  of  arts  and  philosophy. 

B.  c.  275.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  built 
a  g}'mnasium  near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  gave  his 
name  to  a  new  tribe  at  Athens. 

B.C.  240?  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  had  also  the 
honour  of  giving  name  to  a  tribe,  and  ornamented  the 
Notium,  or  S.E.  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  with  four  compositions 
in  statu ar>%  one  of  which  commemorated  his  own  victory 
over  tlie  Gauls  (Pausan.  L  25.) 

B.C.  167.  Antiochus Epiphanes,  assisted  by  the  architect 
Cossutius,  commenced  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  01)131- 
pius,  which  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  repaired  the  Odeum, 
or  Music  Hall  of  Pericles. 

Julius  CsDsar  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  Propy- 
IsDum  of  the  New  Agora,  which  still  exists. 

A.  o.  117-138.    Hadrian,  the  imperial  architect,  was  the 

5  rest  benefactor  of  Athens.  He  finished  the  great  temple  of 
upitcr,  adorned  the  city  with  numerous  other  public  works 
and  furnished  the  new  quarter  of  the  HadrianopoUs  with 
water  by  an  aaueduct  Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius  continued 
to  extend  to  Athens  the  munificence  of  their  predecessor ; 
and  at  the  same  time  Herodes  Atticua,  a  native  of  Marathon, 
erected  the  theatre  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wife  Regilla, 
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Ribiiidi  4tid  thaOooiil  ire  alio  ma4«'  There  &ie  ftor  feirs 
in  the  year,  et  which  considerable  buaineM  ia  done :  at  one 
of  tbeae.  held  in  September,  mnch  cheese  is  sold.  The 
Coventry  Canal,  whieh  passes  close  by  the  to¥m  on  the 
west,  contributes  to  its  trade.  At  a  short  distance  on  the  east 
flows  the  river  Anker,  a  tribntair  of  the  Tame,  which  itself 
flows  into  the  Trent.  Tlie  population  of  Atherstone  was,  in 
1831,3870. 

Atherstone  has  a  subscription-library  and  news-room; 
and  there  are  two  dissenting  meeting-houses,  one  for  me- 
tbodists  and  one  far  indepeiSbnts ;  one  infant  school  (if  not 
two),  an  endowed  charity-school,  and  a  disoensary. 

It  was  at  Atherstone  that  the  earl  of  Richmond,  after- 
wards Henry  YII.,  and  his  armv  halted  on  the  night  of  the 
20Ui  August,  1485,  two  nights  before  the  decisive  battle  of 
Bosworth  Held.  The  troops  encamped  in  a  meadow  to  the 
north  of  the  church,  since  called  the  Ro^al  Meadow ;  and 
during  the  night,  Henry  held  a  conference  in  Ather- 
•tone  with  the  two  Stanleys,  in  which  the  measures  were 
agreed  upon  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Richard  HI. 

Mr,  Dugdale's  park,  adjacent  to  Atherstone,  contains 
lome  of  the  tallest  and  finest  oaks  in  England.  A  remark- 
able bed  of  trap  runs  through  this  park ;  and  there  are  many 
other  ibrmationa  in  the  neighbournood  of  Atherstone  highly 
interesting.  Among  the  anomalous  rocks  by  which  the 
coal-field  is  bounded  on  the  south-east,  is  a  peculiar  quartsose 
sandstone,  of  extraordinary  hardness,  which  is  extensively 
quarried,  and  sent  to  a  great  distance  for  the  purpose  of  road- 
making.  Nearly  adjacent  to  this  is  a  rich  bed  ofmanganese, 
which  at  HartsniU  has  yielded  a  very  profitable  return. 

Manceter  includes  also  the  hamlets  of  Hartshill  and  Old- 
bury.  Manceter  itself,  though  now  a  poor  village,  is  worthy 
dr  notice*  on  account  of  its  having  been  a  Roman  station, 
Mandueisedum.  On  the  Roman  way,  Watling-street,  and 
near  the  present  villase,  are  the  remains  of  works  of  consi- 
derable extent  The  oimensions  of  the  area  included  within 
tiie  works  are  627  feet  by  438  feet  mean  breadth ;  the  con- 
tenta  are  six  acres,  one  rood,  four  perches.  The  station 
Manduesaedum  was  near  these  works,  or  rather  these  are  the 
remains  of  the  station  itselfl  Fragments  of  buildings,  and 
Roman  coins,  have  often  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
i|nd  at  Oldbuxy  aie  the  remains  of  what  is  supnosed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  summer<^camp.  Three  sides  oi  this  are  yet 
well  preserved ;  the  ramparts  are  about  twenty  feet  broad  at 
the  bottom,  and  six  feet  high.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
fiirt  some  stone  axesi  or  heads  of  weapons,  were  dug  up ; 
one  of  which  ia  now  in  the  Ashmolean  museum  at  Oxfora. 
Manceter  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry. 

Michael  Dravton  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Obadiah  Grew,  a  pu- 
ritan divine  of  the  17th  century,  were  natives  of  this  parish : 
the. first  was  bom  at  Hartshill,  in  1563,  and  the  second 
at  Athei»lon»  in  1607.  (Bartlett's  Hutory  and  dntiqttiiiei 
qf  Maneeier*.    Beauties  qf  England  and  fraUs.) 

ATHEETON,  a  ehapeliy  in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  in  the 
Hundred  of  West  Derby,  Lanoaahire.  It  contains  the  popu* 
lous  Tillage  of  Chowbent,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  populatton  of 
4tl81  persona.  Many  of  the  coarser  kind  of  cotton  goods 
are  made  here.  The  chapel  of  the  Establishment  at  Chow- 
henil  'Onee  belenged  to  the  Dissenters,  but  was  tdcen  from 
them  in  consequence  of  an  election  dispute,  and  consecrated 
by  Dr.  WUun,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  ana  Man.  It  continuest 
10  the  pfCsentdiiy,  eut  eftbe  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  Chester, 
to  which  see  the  oeun^  generally  is  ecclesiastically  subject, 
There  is  also  a  Unilariaa  meeting-house,  with  a  consider- 
able congregation. 

Atherton  Hall,  elose  te  Chowbent,  was  Ibrmeily  the  seat 
«f  the  Atherton  lamUy.  It  is  a  noble  mansion,  with  ex- 
tensive- pleasure^iounds*  extending  to  the  town  of  Leigh, 
firom  which  it  is  dsrtant  nearly  a  mile, 
•  A  branch  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewat«r*a  canal  passes  near 
ia$  place* 

ATHIAS,  DHW  *P^  *^  Rabbi  Joseph  Athias  was  a 
famous  pontsr  at  Amstudam,  who  died  of  the  plague,  a-xk 
1700.  Aaaisted  by  the  most  distinguished  sebolan  of  Am* 
iteidaoi,  h0  comparsd  the  old  editions  and  manuscripts  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  published  ▲.n.  1661  a  new  eoition, 
fcr  which  John  Leuaden  wrote  the  sunmariea  and  a  pre* 
lhee«  The  second  edition  of  this  Bible,  miblished  A.n.  1667, 
in  two  voUunes  octavo,  received  considerable  eorieetione. 
The  edilaona  of  the  Bible  published  by  Athias  weie  more 
eomct  than  wf  tener  editioiis}  they  nevertbeksa  con 


taia  miny  inteeoneiea,  espedallr  in  the>oirel  points, 
and  stQl  more  in  {he  accents.  David  Clodlus  asserts,  in 
the  preface  to  his  own  edition,  that  be  observed  six 
hundred  errors;  and  Jablonski  states,  m  bis  preface 
to  his  own  edition  of  the  Bible,  that  be  corrected  two 
thousand  inaccuracies  in  the  Bible  of  Athias.  The  edition 
of  Athias  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Samuel  Maresius,  in  k 
letter  published  1669.  A  reply  to  this  letter  was  published 
under  the  following  title :  Cfitcue  de  Coloribue^  hoc  ett,  Jo- 
eephi  Athia  justa  Defemio  contra  ineptam^  absttrdam,  et 
indoctam  Reprehennonem  Viri  celeb.  D.  Sam.  Marmu 
&c.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Leusden,  writing  in  the 
name  of  Athias,  was  tne  author  of  this  replv.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  some  copies  of  the  secona  edition  of  the 
Bible  of  Athias  differ  mm  the  rest  The  cause  of  tbia 
difference  was,  that  Athias  had  struck  off  five  sheeti  of  an 
edition  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  copies  when  be  re< 
solved  to  print  five  hundred  copies  more.  Thenroofii  of 
these  supplemental  sheets  were  not  revised  by  Leusden, 
and  consequently  some  copies  contained  slight  variations  in 
the  first  five  sheets.  Notwithstanding^  its  defects,  the  He- 
brew Bible  of  Athias  had  great  ment,  and  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  editions.  The  editions  of  Clodius, 
Jablonski.  Van  der  Hoo^ht,  Opitz,  MichaeUs,  Hahn,  Hou« 
bigant,  Simonis,  Reineccius,  Hurwitc.  and  otbers,  may  be 
considered  as  improvements  upon  that  of  Athias.  The 
Bible  of  Athias  was  the  first  in  which  verses  were  marked 
with  Arabic  cyphers,  all  former  editions  having  only  the 
Jewish  method  of  notation. 

Athias  printed  the  Bible  also  in  Spanish,  Jewish  Get- 
man  (or  that  jargon  mixed  with  Hebrew  which  is  spoken 
bv  the  Russian  and  Polish  and  some  German  Jews),  and 
English.  Of  the  Kngliah  Bible  he  kept  the  tvpes  standing, 
and  asserted  that  he  printed  and  sold  more  tnan  a  million 
of  copies;  but  this  is  scarcely  credible,  because  the  Eng;Ush 
Bible  of  Athias  iB  rather  scarce.  The  States  General  of 
Holland  presented  a  gold  chain  and  medal  to  Athias.  (See 
Woolfii,  BibUothaoa Hebraica, torn,  i  p.  ^52 — 554 ;  Le  Long, 
BibUoth.  Sac.»  part  L  p.  116,  &c.;  Einleitung  in  doe  Alte 
Testament,  von  Eichhom.  The  prefaces  to  later  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  usually  contain  some  notices  on  Athias.) 

ATHLONE,  a  borough  in  Ireland,  of  considerable  import- 
ance from  its  situation  on  the  river  Shannon,  and  on  the 
principal  road  which  connects  the  metropolis  with  the 
western  province  of  Connaught.  It  is  about  75  or  76  miles 
from  DuDlin,  nearly  due  west.    The  name  Athlone  is  sup- 

E)ied  to  be  a  somewhat  altered  form  of  the  Celtic  Ath 
uain— Moon-Ford,  or  Ford  of  the  Moon,  the  town  being 
situated  at  a  ford  over  the  Shannon, 

Athlone  is  in  three  parishes :  St  Peter  and  Ealtoom,  in 
the  barony  of  Athlone.  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  and 

Sx)vince  of  Connaught ;  and  St.  Mary,  in  the  barony  of 
rawney,  in  the  coun^  of  Westmeath  and  province  of 
I^initer.  These  parishes  are  separated  from  each  ether  t^ 
the  river  Shannon,  St.  Peter  andKiltoom  being  west  ev 
that  river,  and  St  Mary  east  of  it.  The  two  parts  of  the 
town  are  united  bv  a  bridge  of  nine  arches,  built  at  the 
ford  already  noticeo.  This  bridge  is  only  twelve  feet  wide, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  narrowness  of  the  passage,  is  a 
scene  of  great  confusion  in  times  when  the  occurrence  of  a 
fair  or  a  market  causes  any  increase  in  the  ordinary  tiallic 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  bridge  is  a  stone  monument, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  whose  arms  occupy 
one  of  the  compartments. 

There  are  besides  this  fi)ur  nther  bridges  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  three  of  which  are  over  a  canal,  cut  at  the  back 
of  the  town  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  line  of  navi^- 
tion  of  the  Shannon,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  Uie 
ford  and  the  bridge  over  that  river. 

The  town  is  duefly  comnoeed  of  strong  stone  honsea*  and 
haa  been  long  fortified.  The  walk  and  R)rtifications»  wbidi 
had  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  have  been  strengthened 
anew  within  the  last  ww  years,  and  the  works  are  nmunted 
with  many  guns  of  varioua  calibre.  The  citadel  or  castle, 
which  haa  hSea  repaired  in  a  mora  modem  style  of  fortifi- 
cation, conunands  the  bridge  and  the  river.  The  town  ia 
very  irregularly  built,  neither  the  straightneu  of  the  streets* 
the  propoitionid  height  of  the  houses,  nor  the  unifimnity  of 
fronts,  having  been  attended  to. 

Athlone  has  no  public  buildiDgs  of  any  importance  except 
the  Sessions-house,  where  the  quarterHMSsions  are  beld; 
and  the  new  bacraoka»  so  dose  to  the  town  as  lo  he  ooosi* 
dared  part  of  it   Here  is  acoonunodatkn  fiir  iUMO  naen ; 
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ATHOS,  a  mountain  at  the  extremity  of  the  long 
peninsula  which  projects  from  Chalcidice,  and  separates 
the  Gulfs  of  Contes^a  and  Monte  Santo»  on  the  coast  of 
Maoedonia.  The  name  Athos  was  properly  applied  to  the 
whole  mountainous  peninsula,  which  is  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  the  low  fiat  isthmus  near  the  site  of  Acanthus. 
(Herod,  vii.  22*)  It  is  now  known  to  the  Franks  by  the 
name  of  Monte  Santo,  and  to  the  Greeks  as  Ayion-oros,  both 
implying '  holy  mountain.*  This  appellation  it  has  obtained 
from  the  number  of  monasteries,  convents,  chapels,  and 
other  sacred  spots  scattered  round  its  sides.  Some  of  the 
monasteries,  of  which  there  are  twenty-six,  are  enclosed  by 
high  turreted  walls,  having  rather  the  appearance  of  forti- 
fied towns  than  the  abode  of  men  devoted  to  the  peaceful 
exercise  of  religion,  and  are  provided  with  the  means  of  de- 
fence and  offence  in  several  pieces  of  ordnance  with  which 
they  are  armed.  Amongst  the  largest  are,  Xenophon, 
Iveron,  Vatopaidi,  Panto-kratera,  Ayia  Laura,  St.  Anne, 
and  St  PauL  The  number  of  monks  alone  in  these  esta- 
blishments is  supposed  to  exceed  8000,  exclusive  of  lay 
brethren,  artificers,  and  labourers.  Ayia  Laura  contains 
upwards  of  600  monks,  and  is  subject  to  a  very  singular 
regulation,  which  some  travellers  have  erroneously  stated  to 
be  general  throughout  the  peninsula ;  we  refer  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  any  female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  being  ad- 
mitted within  its  walls.  Herodotus  (vii.  22)  enumerates 
five  towns  within  the  peninsula  of  Athos. 

The  antiouity  of  these  foundations  is  traced  to  the  reign 
of  Constantine ;  and  authentic  documents  are  still  extant 
proving  their  existence  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus  Phocas, 
A.D.  961.  The  oath  required  fVom  the  monks  is  solemn  and 
simple :  to  renounce  for  ever  the  world  and  its  cares,  consi- 
dering themselves  dead  to  all  sublunary  concerns,  and  to 
devote  themselves  to  meditation,  celibacy,  retirement,  and 
poverty.  Though  individually  poor,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
Uiat  tne  fraternities  are  by  no  means  so ;  but  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  conceal  their  riches,  in  order  to  avert  the  grasping 
avarice  of  the  Porte.  The  principal  stream  of  wealth  flows 
from  the  spiritual  source  of  religion,  and  consists  in  the  obla- 


tions of  pilgrims,  who,  in  their  pwegrinaticm  to  the  ohapel 
that  crowns  the  sharp  summit  of  the  mountain,  are  expectod 
to  visit  and  contribute  to  each  monastery  on  the  tortuous 
road;  yet  the  monks  have  not  forgotten  the  temporal 
source  of  wealth  from  commerce,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Salonica  and  Smyrna.  This  trade  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  fruits,  of  which  the  various  species  of  nuts  form 
the  chief  portion.  The  gardens  of  the  monasteries,  wliich 
are  very  extensive,  produce  both  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds,  and  are  kept  in  the  highest  order,  as  well  as  the 
farms,  called  metocht,  attached  to  the  several  monasteries : 
these  are  scattered  over  all  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Servians  have  each  their 
respective  monasteries ;  and  caravans  of  from  two  to  five 
hundred  pilgrims  arrive  periodically  from  those  countries, 
consuming  every  thing  in  the  villages  on  their  road.  A 
visit  to  this  sacred  spot  is  of  the  same  importance  to  the 
members  of  the  Greek  chmxsh  as  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
with  Mohammedans.  The  chapel  on  the  summit  is,  how- 
ever, only  reached  by  the  more  zealous;  the  road  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  requiring  the  use  of  both  hands  and  §tet 
to  accomplish  the  ascent.  None  of  the  monks  reside  per- 
manently in  this  chapel. 

On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  vast  fi)rests  of  pines, 
oaks,  and  chestnuts ;  the  pines  grow  to  an  immense  size. 
The  appearance  of  the  mountain  is  very  magnificent, 
standing  in  lonely  mijesty  at  the  termination  of  ridges  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to 
a  height  of  6349  feet.  The  shores  at  its  base  are  so  steep 
that  there  is  no  anchorage  for  vessels,  the  small  craft  that 
trade  here  being  obUged  to  keep  constantly  under  sail  while 
taking  in  their  cargoes :  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
coast  there  are  from  80  to  1 00  fathoms  water.  The  dangers 
of  the  shores  of  Athos  were  experienced  by  the  Persian 
fieet  under  Mardonius  (Herod,  vi.  44),  whioh  was  oom- 
pletely  destroyed  by  a  storm  on  this  coast. 

Although  the  monks  themselves  are  shamefully  ignorant* 
yet  their  monasteries  possess  libraries  among  whidk  there 
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MiM,  U  unetrtain ;  but  in  hii  oridaiiM  Mtan  i  committM 
of  tbe  BoDH  of  Commoiu  prevknuly  to  tlio  inipe«cbiiMmt 
of  Sir  Willuim  SeragKs.  ii«  cbn-gM  the  diief  jiutice  wiA 
hftving  mad«  an  ill  lepreMntatiaii  to  tba  King  oi  lome  exr 
preMiont  b«  hmd  uMd  in  h-taai  of  the  light  of  p«titioiiing. 


(Con 


M'  Joumalt,  Dec  33,  IBBO.) 


BriitoL  Much  dineiuiOQ  pierailed  among  tiie  member* 
of  the  eoipoia&n,  and  a  eonteated  election  of  menben  fbr 
tbe  dt^  to  serve  in  the  Oifind  parliament,  on  vhioh  occa- 
aion  Sir  Robert  Atkyni  wai  an  nnmoceufiil  candidate  in 
oppoution  to  the  mafor,  tended  not  a  Utile  to  inflame  the 
Tiolence  of  party  apiiit.  It  happened  ihortljr  afterwardi 
diat  he  WBi  preaent  and  Toted  at  the  election  of  an  alder' 
man,  when  an  individual  obnoxioui  to  tbe  mayor  waa 
choten.  The  meeting  at  which  thia  election  took  place, 
though  attended  b;  a  majority  of  the  aldermen,  was  as- 
sembled without  a  legal  summons  ftnm  the  mayor  and 
•gainst  his  wishes ;  upon  which,  the  mayor  and  the  rest  of 
the  corporation  pteferred  an  indictment  for  a  riot,  at  the  quar- 
ter-sessions, against  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  and  two  other  persons 
who  were  present  at  the  election.  The  case  having  been  re- 
mored  into  the  King's  Bench,  was  tried  at  the  Bnstol  suni' 
mer  asiiiei,  in  1 6S2,  and  the  defendants  were  found  guilty ; 
upon  which,  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  in  the  ensuing  term  per- 
sonally appeared  in  court  and  moved  tn  arrest  of  judgment. 
His  argument  on  this  occasion,  which  is  flilly  reported  in 
the  thtrn  Tolume  ot  Modern  BeporU,  p.  4,  was  temperate, 
forcible,  snd  eSective,  and  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench  ar- 
tested  the  judzmont  upon  a  technical  error  m  the  indict- 
ment; but  Awyns.  by  the  advice  of  Chief  Justice  Pem- 
berton,  and  his  brother  Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  then  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  immediately  resigned  his  record- 
ership ;  which  was,  in  fact,  the  only  object  of  the  prosecution. 

On  leaving  the  bench  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  leso. 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns  withdrew  from  iH  public  occupation  to 
his  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  lived  for  some  years 
in  great  seclusion, 'fceepio^  do  cvrrespondence,'  as  hehim- 
•elf  says,  about  public  aSairs,  and  interfering  in  no  degree 
with  politics.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  hii  writings,  that 
during  his  retirement  he  viewed  with  deep  interest  the  poli- 
tioal  tcaasaclioDs  of  the  time :  and  he  cannot  be  supnosed 
la  bare  been  indifferent  to  the  desperate  course  which  the 
government  wen  pursuing. 

Id  16S3,  when  the  memorable  trial  of  Lord  William 
RuBsel  took  place,  some  friends  and  relations  of  that  unfor- 
tunale  gentleman  ^pli«d  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  fbr  bis 
advice  and  directkm  respecting  the  management  of  his 
defence.  With  this  reijuisition  he  readily  complied,  and 
fnmi&hed  the  accused  with  a  detailed  note  of  such  paints 
of  law  and  fact  as  he  might  legally  and  prudently  insist 
upon  on  lus  trisL  After  the  revolution  he  published  con- 
secutively two  pamphlets,  eatiOei  A  D^mce  qf  Lord  Rut- 
tef*  bmocmcj/,  in  which  he  argues  against  the  sufficiency 
of  the  indictment  and  the  evidence,  and  justifies  the  re- 
versal of  the  attainder,  with  great  force  of  language  and 
soUditv  of  reasoning.  His  letter  of  advice  respecting  Lord 
Bossel's  defence,  together  with  a  letter  containing  a  criti- 
cism on  the  piocMdings  of  the  trial,  and  likewise  his  two 
pamphlets  on  the  same  sutyect,  are  published  amongst  his 
Far&amaiiari/atKi  PolitiaiiTriKii.  In  the  year  16S9  he 
publiabed  a  tract,  entitled  Tfta  Power,  Junsdiction,  and 
PrivUege  (if  Parliament,  md  the  dntiquUy  ^the  Uoum  t^ 
Coatmomt,  tuttrttd.  The  occasion  of  this  tract  was  the 
prosaeution  of  Sir  William  Williami  by  tbe  attorney- 
general,  for  having,  aa  spaakar  of  the  House  of  Caramons, 
and  by  express  oi^r  of  the  House,  directed  DangerAdd's 
AarroliM  to  be  printed.  Tbe  object  of  Atkynss  argu- 
ment, which  displays  much  rewarch  and  great  legal  and 
I.  ....  _,  ,  .    ^j^^  jj^  jj^  ^^  entirely 

of  which  the  Court  >.. 
lifanoe.    It  u  said  by 


e"  aotparliaraentaryjurisdiction,  of  which  the  Court  of 
I  Bench  ought  not  to  take  cwnixanoe.    It  u  . 
Dwell  in  his  account  of  Sir  Wiliiam  Williami 


I  the  tbiit«entb  roluma  of  the  Statt  TriaU,  p.  isao,  that 
Uie  case  was  originally  argued  fbr  the  defendant  by  Sir 
Robart  Atkyna  in  16Se,  who  vgluntaered  hit  assistance  in 
nondueting  it,  as  one  which  concerned  everv  commoner  in 
£ni;Uad,  although  he  had  so  antirely  tatired  fitom  the  pro- 
fMsion  lliat  he  was  obliged  t«  borrow  a  gown  to  appear  in 
conit.  It  ia  ftubabla  that  this  aneodote  is  founded  upon  a 
BistaJu,  PoUsxfbn  and  Joses  bsinc  mentioned  aa  the  de- 
fcwJiWt  sotinwl  ii)  eonUinponTr  PQocIf,  awl  Sit  RoWt 
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Atkyns  not  baing  alluded  to  aa  bamf  taken  uy'  fait  ia 
tbe  ptnoaedingSL  H»'iBS7,  howamr,  have  pnpared  tb* 
argument  fbr  tbe  occeaon,  which  be  aftewwdkiMiUisliad, 
altnough  he  did  not  deUvet  it  in  oenrt. 

Sir  Rebert  Atkyns  was  retinnad  la  the  eoly  pariia— I 
called  by  Jamea  II.,  as  repreaaatative  at  the  county  cf 
Qlotieester ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  barc  taken  at  that 
time  any  active  part  in  tbe  demaa.  In  the  nign  of  Jamea 
II.  he  oomposed  another  legal  argimant  tbe  aidyeet  vt 
which  waa  the  king's  power  to  di^xinse  with  penal  staf  lea, 
and  which  was  sn^etted  by  the  well-known  case  of  Sir 
Edward  Haloa.  In  thia  tnatissi  he  emsiden  at  largo  tli* 
doctrine  of  tiie  king's  dispenwtg  power.  It  is  daatiy  and 
candidly  written,  and  the  truth  of  the  reasoning  against 
the  myal  preiogative  oontanded  for  by  the  judges  m  Halea'a 
esse  will  hsidly  be  denied  at  tbe  pnaent  My. 

The  jvecise  part  perfonned  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyna  in  pro- 
moting tbe  terolution  cannot  be  ascertained;  but  bia  known 
politinl  opiniona,  his  intimate  connexion  wiA  the  priiteipal 
actors  in  that  event,  and  the  marks  of  distinction  bestcwed 
upon  him  by  the  new  government,  render  it  highly  probable 
that  he  was  not  a  passive  spectator  of  the  change.  In  tbe 
month  of  April,  16B9,  he  waa  appointed  chief  barao  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  John  Halt  being  at  the  same  time  made 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Beocb,  and  Sir  Henry  PoUealea 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  In  the  lattM  part  of 
the  same  year  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Houae  ofLords. 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  the  great  seal  waa 
^ven  toLord  Somen  in  1693.  During  die  Ion {(  vacation 
m  the  following  year.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  hemg  then 
seventy-fbur  years  of  age,  signified  his  intention  offinaUy 
retiring  fiom  public  life :  attempts  were  made  by  the  go- 
vernment to  induce  him  to  continue  on  the  bench,  in  con* 
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Saperton  Hall,  near  Cirencester,  in  GlouMstershire,  where 
be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  early  in  tb« 
year  1709,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  yeara.  In 
1734  his  published  writings  were  ooUectM  into  one  volume, 
under  -tiie  title  of  Pinit\imnimv  and  PoiiHeal  TVoeb. 
Early  in  lUb  bo  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thoinaa 
Dacres  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  \n  whunbe  had  a 
son,  Robert,  who  was  knighted  upon  avait  of  Charlci  II. 
to  Bristol  soon  after  the  Reatoratian,  and  who  waa  the 
author  of  the  Hiitoryof  Qhucetterthire. 

ATLANTA  (in  Zoology),  a  genus  of  the  httm^oioiu 
moUiuta  of  Lamarok,  which  Cuvier  places  nest  to  canniviii. 
The  animal  is  veiy  small,  and  the  shell  very  dclicete. 
Lamawn  thought  that  be  bad  diseoverad,  in  one  «t  thcao 


shells,  the  omginal  of  the  fbssil  ammonites,  or  eonuia  Am 
momt,  which,  nowever,  must  have  belonged  to  the  clasa  ot 
cephalopodouM  molSiuk*,  or  cuttle-like  animals.  Atlanta 
inhabits  the  Indian  seas.  [See  Ubtkkofoda.} 
l.esueur  describes  another  marine  genus,  Atlat,  wbiA 
ust  not  be  confounded  with  the  above.  Atlas  has  no 
shell ;  and  Cuvier  confesses  bis  inability  to  class  it.  '  so 
confused,'  says  he, '  is  the  description.'  De  Blainville  thinks 
that  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  Gtuteroptera,  and 
places  it  accordingly  under  A/tem,  though  he  confesses  that 
It  is  not  entirely  known. 

ATLANTES  (  ArXat^c),  so  called  by  tbe  Greeka,  pro- 
bably, from  the  well-known  fable  of  Atuis  supporting  the 
heavens.  This  is  a  term  applied  to  figures  or  half  Bgurea 
of  men  uaed  in  the  place  of  columns  or  nilasters,  to  sustain 
an  entahtatare :  they  are  called  also  Telamooes,  a  word  of 
doubtful  derivation.  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olynpsus.  at 
AgTigeatuBi,  reitored  by  Ur,  CwkmU.  uA  dofenfaed  in 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its  appendages  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  a  much  greater  extent  of  oonntry  than  the  other 
seas  that  wash  hou  continents.  We  accordingly  find  that 
the  continental  shores  of  the  Atlantio  exceed  in  extent 
those  of  the  Paeifie  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Sea,  the  two 
other  great  divisions  of  the  Ocean,  taken  together,  though  the 
latter  cover  at  least  three  times  the  surface  of  the  Ibrmer. 

The  continental  eoasts  of  Europe  from  the  strait  of  Wai* 
gati  to  that  of  Caffii  (the  entrance  of  the  sea  of  AsoflDt  sre 
about  17.000  geonaphieal  miles;  those  of  Asia  along  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea»  are  nearly  3000  miles ;  and  Uie  coasts  of  AfHca,  along 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  are  upwards  of  3000  geographical 
miles.  Add  to  these  the  western  shores  of  Africa  from 
the  strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  com- 
prehend about  6000  geographical  miles,  and  the  whole  eastern 
shores  of  die  Atlantic  Ocean  amount  to  28,000  geographical 
miles.  In  computing  its  western  shores,  we  shall  consider 
Greenland  as  a  part  of  the  continent,  though  it  probably  is 
not  strictly  true ;  and  on  this  supposition  we  find  that  the 
eastern  shores  of  America  comprehend  about  20,000  geogra- 

ghical  miles.  Consequently  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
ave  a  circuit  of  about  48,000  geographical  miles.  The 
coasts  of  Asia  are  upwards  of  30,000  geographical  miles ;  but 
nearly  3000  of  them  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
consequently  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  may  be  computed  at  6000  geographical  miles,  and  the 
western  coast  of  America  at  upwards  of  1 1 ,000.  Thus  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  those  of  the  Indian  Sea 
taken  together  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  44,000 
geographical  miles,  or  nearly  4000  miles  less  than  those  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  sbal>  observe,  that  in  this  calcu- 
lation the  northern  shorea  of  Asia  along  the  Polar  Sea  are 
included,  and  as  they  amount  to  upwards  of  2600  geogra- 
phical miles,  the  account  is  still  more  in  favour  of  tne  At- 
lantic Ocean,  if  this  length  is  subtracted.  We  shall  not 
enlarge  on  the  advantages  which  such  a  peculiar  form  of 
the  Adantic  must  offer  for  the  progress  of  civilization. 

These  advantages  would  extend  to  a  great  distance  into 
the  interior  of  boui  continents,  if  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  were  proportionate 
to  the  extent  of  its  shores.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  surface, 
whose  drainage  falls  into 'the  Atlantic,  is  comparatively 
limited,  and  does  not  comprehend  even  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope :  the  greatest  river  of  this  part  of  the  world,  the  Volga, 
carries  its  waters  to  the  Caspian  Sea.    No  European  river  of 
the  first  or  second  class  flows  immediatelv  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  the  largest  being  probably  the  Rnine,  whose  course 
does  not  exceed  700  English  miles.    But  three  rivers  of  the 
second  class,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and  the  Dnieper,  enter 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  its  branches.  The  boundary  line, 
which  marks  the  region  from  which  the  waters  run  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  is  extremely  irregular.    On 
the  north  it  begins  with  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
XJralian  Mountains,  and  ibllows  that  range  to  near  the 
sixtv-first  parallel,  where,  at  the  sources  of  the  Kama,  it 
sudaenly  turns  to  the  south-west  and  then  to  the  west,  in 
which  airection  it  continues  to  the  sources  of  the  Volga, 
hardly  190  miles  distant  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland.     From 
this  point  it  runs  nearly  south  to  the  55°of  lat.,from  which 
it  extends  east-south-east  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Volga  on  one  side,  and  those  of  the  Dnieper  and  Don  on 
the  other.    Havinff  thus  attained  the  45°  of  E.  long.,  and 
nearly  the  52°  of  N.  lat,  it  takes  a  due  southern  direction 
between  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga,  and  nearly  traversing 
the  middle  of  the  Caucasus,  it  declines  to  the  south-west, 
and  separates  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
small  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Scanderoon.    It  then  runs  along  the  coast  of  Syria  at  an 
average  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  turns 
round  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.    In  Africa  it  encloses  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,*  the  upper  part  of  which  is  of  unknown 
extent    To  the  east  of  this  river,  the  boundary  of  the  At- 
lantic runs  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  branch  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile  it  is  at 
least  1600  miles  distant  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea\  and 
consequently  from  the  Atlantic,  the  greatest  distance  which 
it  probably  attains  in  the  old  world.    From  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  it  runs  due  west,  following  generally  the  thir- 
tieth parallel  till  it  arrives  at  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
opposite  the  Canary  Islands.    To  the  south  of  the  thirtieth 
parallel,  the  boundary  of  the  drainage  of  the  Atlantic  Occnn 
fails  in  with  its  shores ;  the  great  African  desert  not  being 


included  in  it.  What  parts  of  Al^lea  tenth  of  the  Sahara 
belong  to  the  basin  of  tha  Atlkntie  Ooeaot  our  present  geo- 
graphical knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  with 
aoouraey.  Perhapa  we  shall  not  much  Cfverrate  it,  in  aup- 
posing  that  the  drainage  of  half  of  its  surface  flows  to  the 
Atlantio.  We  therefiwe  may  suppose  that  the  basin  of  tho 
Atlantic  oontains  about  three  millions  of  square  miles  in 
Europe,  not  half  a  million  in  Asia,  and  about  m  millions 
in  Africa ;  which  all  taken  together  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  nine  millions  and  a  half,  or  about  one-fourUi  of  the 
continent  of  the  antient  world ;  but  the  new  continent  be- 
longs almost  entirely  to  its  basin. 

In  South  America,  the  water-shed  between  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans  runs  at  a  distance  of  from  35  to  2(tO 
miles  from  the  shores  of  the  former,  exoent  in  the  very 
southern  extremity  of  the  Andes  [see  Andbsj  ;  and  the  ex- 
tensive plains  which  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface 
of  that  continent  send  their  waters  to  tne  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Probably  not  less  than  six  millions  of  square  miles  of  the 
surface  of  South  America  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  only  half  a  million  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
North  America,  the  line  which  separates  the  waters  falling 
into  both  oceans  lies  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  even  here  the  great  plains 
to  the  east  of  the  Stony  Mountains  send  their  rivers  to  the 
Atlantic :  so  that,  if  we  assign  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  even 
the  northern  region  traversed  by  the  Mackensie  River,  tho 
area  drained  by  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantio  may 
amount  to  upwards  of  six  millions  of  square  miles,  whilfft 
those  falling  into  the  Pacific  probably  do  not  drain  tnoru 
than  two  millions.  According  to  this  account,  the  basin  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  comprehends  about  nineteen  millions 
of  square  miles  on  both  continents;  and  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  about  twenty*seven  or  twenty-eight  millionn, 
belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Seas,  and  to 
those  of  a  few  inland  lakes,  or  to  a  few  deserts  which  ha%c 
no  water. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean-  being,-  in  the  present  state  of  the 
commercial  world,  the  most  frequented  high-road  of  com- 
munication, has  been  examined  more  oompletely  than  t].** 
other  seas,  with  respect  to  its  facilities  for  navigation.  The 
dangers  and  difficulties  produced  by  numerous  and  intri(*at<.* 
groups  of  islands  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  this  sea 
than  in  any  other:  for,  if  we  except  the  chain  of  islanrU 
which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  which  therefore  are  to  be  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  it  can  hardl>  1  c 
said  to  contain  any  group  of  islands  between  50^  N.  lat.  aiul 
50°  S.  lat.  The  groups  of  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and  Cape 
do  Verde  Islands,  as  well  as  those  of  Guinea  and  tlie  Ber- 
mudas, are  small,  and  present  few  difficulties  to  navii^ator'. 
The  Canaries,  including  Madeira,  are  much  resorte<l  to  l>) 
vessels,  from  their  situation  on  the  verge  of  the  regions  in 
which  the  elements  essential  to  navigation  (viz.,  the  air  ami 
the  water)  undergo  a  change:  for  to  the  south  of  thnt 
group,  the  winds,  as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  sea  or  tiv 
currents,  are  generally  much  less  changeable  than  in  t)ie 
latitudes  nearer  to  the  poles. 

With  respect  to  the  trinds,  the  whole  surface  of  tl.o 
Atlantic  Ocean  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  in  one 
of  which  the  winds  maintain  a  constant  course  from  cast  to 
west, .  and  have  obtained  tho  name  of  trade-winds.  Tins 
region  extends  to  about  30°  of  lat.  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  other  two  regions,  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
thirtieth  parallel  in  both  hemispheres,  are  subject  to  a  con- 
tinual change  of  the  winds,  and  are  tliereforc  called  the 
regions  of  variable  winds. 

It  is  not  here  our  object  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
the  natural  causes  which  produce  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Derpetud  or  trade  trinds  [see  Tradk  Wi^ds]  ;  but  we  shall 
historically  observe  the  deviations  from  these  general  rules, 
\ilrich  are  found  to  exist  in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  which 
themselves  affect  the  navigation  of  it  no  less  than  the 
trade-winds. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  region  of  the  trade- winds,  theso 
winds  blow,  on  tne  north  side  of  the  equator,  ftom  north- 
east ;  and  on  the  south,  from  south  or  south-west,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  If  they  continued  in  these  directions,  they 
would  of  course  meet  one  another,  but  this  is  not  the  case  : 
both  trade-winds  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
re^rion  of  calms.  This  region  is  not  always  of  the  same 
extent,  and  does  not  occupy  the  same  part  of  the  ocean, 
though  it  always  extends  over  the  whole  of  it  fkom  the  coasts 
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^idet  ih«  tidett  two  Unds  of  motion  are  to  be  distinguished 
it  thm  ■««,  whi^  we  ihaU  name  with  Major  Rennell  the 
^ift-^urrenti  and  the  itream-currmii. 

The  drift'CurrMU  owe  their  origin  to  the  effects  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  the  perpetual  or  prevailing 
winds ;  the  former,  even  where  they  do  not  blow  with  great 
force,  by  their  uninterrupted  continuance  displace  and  push 
fi)rward  the  upper  strata  of  the  water,  and  thus  produce  a 
motion  towards  the  region  to  which  they  blow.  These 
driii-eurrenta  are  constant,  and  run  always  in  the  same 
direction  and  commonly  with  pretty  equal  velocity.  The 
drift-currents  produced  by  the  prevalent  winds  are  not  so 
constant  and  do  not  always  run  in  tho  same  direction  nor 
with  the  same  velocity.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  former 
kind  of  drift-current  is  found  only  between  tlie  tropics, 
where  it  is  produced  by  the  trade-wind;  and  the  latter  to 
the  north  and  south  of  30^,  where  they  are  ascribed  to  the 
effects  of  the  prevalent  winds. 

The  drift-current  is,  in  some  measure,  observablo  all  over 
that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  trade-winds ;  but  as  these  winds  are  not 
very  constant  to  the  north  of  tlie  23d  parallel,  and  rarely 
extend  to  the  south  of  the  9th,  the  current  is  constant 
only  between  these  two  boundaries.  In  the  region  of  the 
calms  it  is  very  weak,  and  often  entirely  ceases.  But  in 
those  regions  iu  which  the  southern  trade-winds  blow,  it  is 
again  perceptible  and  constant,  except  along  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  where  it  has  rather  a  northerly  than  a  westerly 
motion ;  the  latter,  however,  becomes  by  degrees  more  pre- 
valent in  proportion  as  the  wind  takes  that  direction  in 
advancing  to  the  west  The  mean  velocity  of  this  current 
is  from  9  to  10  miles  per  day,  or,  according  to  the  computa- 
tion of  Humboldt,  only  one-fourth  of  Uie  velocity  with 
which  those  rivers  iu  Europe  commonly  flow  on  which  ob- 
servations have  been  made. 

The  dnft-current,  which  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  is  produced  by  the  |>revalent  westerly  winds,  flows 
in  a  westerly  direction ;  but  it  is  not  perpetual,  and  is  so  slow, 
that,  when  a  ship  keeps  clear  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  only 
manifests  itself  generally  on  the  whole  course  of  a  voyage 
from  Europe  to  America  and  vice  versd,  retanUng  the  for- 
mer and  forwarding  the  latter. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  Uiat  the  drift-currents,  especially 
the  permanent,  are  very  favourable  to  navigation,  by  ren- 
dering the  voyages  to  some  countries  more  easy,  more 
certain,  and  less  dangerous.  But  the  stream-cwrrenU  are 
much  less  sa  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  commonly 
proved  adverse,  causing  great  loss  of  life  and  property,  and 
forcing  vessels  out  of  their  course.  Many  navigators,  running 
ttom  Madeira  to  Teneriffe,  and  expecting  to  arrive  at  the 
latter  island,  have  unexpectedly  found  tneir  vessels  cast 
upon  the  shores  of  Africa,  nearly  300  sea  miles  out  of  their 
course.  Such  errors  can  only  be  detected  by  fV'equent  astro- 
nomical observations,  and  by  comparing  them  with  the  dead 
reckoning.  If  they  are  not  detected  in  time,  shipwrecks 
sometimes  become  unavoidable. 

We  cannot  compare  the  stream-currents  of  the  ocean  with 
the  rivers  of  the  continents.  The  stream-currents  cover  such 
a  portion  of  the  surfkce  of  the  sea,  that  were  they  trans- 
ferred to  the  continents,  they  would  no  longer  be  considered 
as  rivers,  but  as  large  branches  of  the  sea.  The  causes  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin  are  still  involved  in  obscurity; 
our  observations  have  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  depth  of 
the  sea, — they  have  only  slightly  investigated  its  surface,— 
and  there  are  some  ikcts  which  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the 
stream-currents  are  of  great  depth,  and  in  many  parts,  if 
not  in  all,  extend  to  the  bottom  of  tiie  sea.  This  indicates 
clearly  that  their  origin  must  not  be  ascribed  to  changes  which 
take  place  on  its  swace,  and  cannot  affect  the  lower  strata 
of  its  waters.  The  opinions  which  have  been  formed  on 
this  ob|ect  may  be  seen  under  the  article  Currents.  We 
shall  here  only  notice  the  largest  of  the  current  streams 
which  belong  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  indicate  their  ex- 
tent, Telocity,  and  temperature,  their  only  properties  which, 
itp  to  this  time,  have  been  in  some  degree  ascertained. 

Two  large  stream-currents  traverse  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
the  Eqtsaiorial  Current,  running  fVom  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
that  of  South  America,  and  the  Guif  Stream,  flowing  from 
North  America  to  the  shores  of  Europe. 

The  Bqmatwial  Current  so  caHed  from  its  eourie  lying 
under  or  near  the  Line,  mar  be  supposed  to  be  Ibrmed 
between  the  islands  of  St  Tnomaa  and  Anno  Bom,  fn  the 
fc%fal  «r  bqpef  BeaiB.    Henw  It  proeeeds  to  the  wesf  on  I 


both  sides  of  tne  equator,  as  (ar  as  27f^.  fcnr.,  wfiere  h 
sends  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west..  Soon  anerwanis  it 
declines  somewhat  to  the  south,  and  riui^  in  this  dtrectioo 
towards  the  two  capes  of  St  Augustin  and  St.  Roque,  on 
the  Brazilian  coast    At  the  distance  of  about  300  seapmilcs 
from  these  capes,  it  divides  into  two  currents ;  the  northern^ 
running  along  the  shores  of  Guiana,  and  bence  deriving 
the  name  of  Gtdana  Current^  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
by  the  straits  which  separate  the  Leewsxd  Islands,  lying 
to  the  south  of  Martiniaue,  from  each  other  and  frx>m 
the  continent  of  South  America;  and  in  some  measure 
in  this  sea  it  may  be  supposed  to  terminate  its  course. 
The  Brazil  Current,  or  the  other  branch  of  the  eouaUirial 
current,  runs  to  the  south-west  along  the  shores  ofBraziU 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  River,  and  may  even  be  traced 
to  tlie  Stnits  of  Magalhaens  and  of  Le  Maire.      The 
whole  length  of  this  current  from  St  Thomas  to  Cape 
St.  Roque,  amounts  to  upwajrds  of  2500  nautical  miles : 
and  if  we  add  the  Guiana  current  from  the  point   of 
division  opposite  that  cape  to  the  strait  dividing  the  ii»liind 
of  Trinidad  from  that  of  Grenada,  its  course  is  mcreased  hy 
1500  nautical  miles  more.    The  breadth  of  the  current  is 
different  in  different  parts.    Near  the  islands  of  St.  Thorn  3s 
and  Anno  Bom,  it  extends  not  Quite  over  ^tee  degrees  of 
latitude,  occupying  about  160  mnes.    But  in  proportion  as 
it  advances  to  the  west  it  increases  in  breadth ;  opp«>stte 
Cape  Palmas  it  extend^s  fkom  V  45'  N.  lat  to  near  5^  8. 
lat.,  thus  occupying  in  breadth  more  than  six  degrees,  or 
upwards  of  360  nautical  miles.    Farther  to  the  west  it  en- 
larges  still  more,  and  attains  its  greatest  breadth,  extending 
over  r  or  8°  of  lat.  Arom  44°  or  s'south  of  tfie  eauator  to  lY 
or  3°  north  of  it   Here,  therefore,  the  breads  or  the  current 
occupies  450  geographical  miles,  or  not  much  less  than  the 
whole  length  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Lixard  toCape  Wraih. 
But  having  soon  afterwards,  between  W  and  123"  W.  lonj^., 
sent  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west,  it  narrows  to  mbout  300 
nautical  miles ;  and  this  breadth  it  probably  preserves  to  the 
point  where  it  divides  opposite  the  capes  of  St  Augustia 
and  St  Roque.    The  velocity  of  the  current  is  different  in 
different  parts,  and  increases  or  decreases  according  to  the 
seasons,  it  being  much  greater  in  summer  tlian  in  winter. 
From  Anno  Bom  to  lO^W.  long,  it  runs,  at  an  average, 
fh)m  25  to  30  miles  per  day ;  but  fVom  10° to  le"*  W.  long,  it 
is  much  more  rapid-- making,  in  the  same  time,  from  44  to 
79  miles  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning:  of  July. 
This  seems  to  be  the  strongest  part  of  the  whora  stream. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
that  it  runs  with  great  force ;  from  October  to  March  it  is 
moderate,  and  sometimes  very  weak.    Between  16^  and  23^ 
W.  long,  lies  the  common  track  of  the  vessels ;  and  here  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  rises  often  to  45,  50,  and  even  60 
mUes  per  day,  but  its  mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at 
about  28  nautical  miles ;  it  is  strongest  near  the  eqnator,  and 
stronger  to  the  north  Uian  to  the  south  of  St     Fri>m  f3^ 
to  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  the  current  becomes  rather  stronger, 
and  seems  to  be  less  affected  by  the  seasons ;  but  its  veto* 
city  in  these  parts  is  not  exactly  ascertained;  it  seems, 
however,  to  run  30  miles  and  upwards  per  dav.    The  tem- 
perature of  Uie  water  in  the  current  varies  also,  aeoording 
to  the  seasons  and  the  different  parts  of  its  course,  but  it  is 
always  some  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean.    The 
water  of  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  the  current  is  80^  or  81* 
Fahrenheit  and  to  the  south,  78°  or  79^  in  summer ;  but  in 
the  current,  the  thermometer  shows,  near  Anno  Sioin  and 
St.  Thomas,  only  75^  and  not  more  to  a  great  distanee 
westwards,  where  the  temperature  fhlls  even  to  73^  and  at 
this  temperature  it  remains  for  more  than  l^of  longicade. 
Afterwards  it  rises  again  to  74%  and  by  degrees  to  78^Fahr. 
In  summer  the  temperature  of  the  eunent  may  be  esti* 
mated  as  being,  at  an  average,  6^  or  0*  under  that  of  tbe 
water  of  the  ocean ;  but  in  winter  it  is  mueh  lees.    This 
current  greatly  affects  the  course  of  vessels  which  are 
obliged  to  cross  it  and  creates  great  delays  to  fbeae  who, 
paasmg  ftom  the  north  to  the  south,  traverse  the  equator 
west  of  the  23°  of  long.,  carryinff  them  fbrcibly  lo  the  west 
beyond  Cape  St  Roque,  where  tney  are  driven  towards  the 
northern  shores  of  Braril,  and  are  not  able  to  regain  their 
course  till  after  weeks,  and  even  months,  ef  toilsome  labour. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  direction  o^'tUi  eur* 
rent  does  not  coincide  with  the  region  of  ^  ealms ;  other* 
wise,  both  together  would  probaluy  Ibrm  an  impeneltnble 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  vestels  navigating  thkse  warn.  But 
^e  soothera  tredo-wind  eommonly  Wit*  Hi  4IrII  fe^^n 
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is  Bubjeet  to  some  dianges  m  its  position,  thovgb  probably 
not  much  in  its  direction.  Its  velocity  decreases  gradually 
in  its  progress  to  the  east.  Between  the*  meridians  of  Gd'' 
and  66*  It  runs  between  fifty-five  and  fifty-six  miles  per 
day ;  and  900  nautical  miles  farther  to  the  east,  from  thirty 
to  thirty-three  miles.  After  it  begins  to  bend  to  the  east 
and  south-east,  its  velocity  diminishes  more  rapidly ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Azores,  its  mean  rate  docs  not  exceed 
ten  miles  per  day,  having  lost  twenty  miles  per  day  in  a 
courae  of  only  600  miles.  The  temperature  of  its  water 
likewise  decreases  during  all  this  course,  but  at  a  slower 
rate.  For,  600  nautical  miles  from  Cape  Hatteras,  or  under 
the  meridian  of  63^^  the  thermometer  shows  SI""  in  summer, 
or  from  10^**  to  1  \¥  above  the  water  of  the  ocean  under  the 
parallel,  after  having  traversed  4'  of  lat.  Hence,  to  42^°  lat. 
and  43^^  long.,  it  loses  5¥  of  heat,  the  thermometer  falling 
from  81®  to  7ffJ°.  Thence  to  Corvo,  the  thermometer  de- 
scends from  75i®  to  72§^  still  pre8er\'ing  a  temperature  8^ 
or  1 0®  above  that  of  the  ocean. 

Where  the  Gulf  Stream  brushes  the  Great  Bank  of  New- 
foundland, the  warm  water  of  the  current  is  about  8?  higher 
than  that  of  the  ocean,  but  the  water  of  the  ocean  exceeds 
that  which  covers  the  Great  Bank  by  25°  These  different 
degrees  of  temperature,  though  existing  so  near  one  another, 
can  never  attam  an  equilibrium,  because  each  of  them  pro- 
ceeds from  a  cause  which  is  peculiar,  and  whose  influence 
at  the  same  time  is  permanent.  To  this  difference  of  tem- 
perature, perhaps,  tne  fogs  on  the  banks  and  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  may  be  attributed. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  Salt  Kays 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Azores,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
3000  nautical  miles,  in  which  course  it  traverses  fh>m  19® 
to  20®  of  lat.  (23®  to  42®,  or  43®),  and  diminishes  in  tem- 
perature 13 J®  (from  86®  to  72j®).  According  to  Major  Ren- 
nell,  it  arrives  at  the  Azores  in  seventy-seven  or  seventy- 
eight  days. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  being  itself  of  considerable  breadth,  and 
covering  besides  with  the  warm  water  brought  down  by  it 
large  tracts  of  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  its  course,  forms  a  vast 
expanse  of  warm  water  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
It  extends  from  the  30th  meridian  to  the  75th,  and  sometimes 
covers  in  breadth  at  the  east  end  all  the  sea  from  33®  or  34® 
to  45®  N.  lat.,  but  at  its  western  extremity  it  contracts  to  about 
160  or  170  nautic^  miles.  It  is  accordingly  2000  miles  in 
length,  and,  at  a  mean,  350  miles  in  breadth,  and  thus 
forms  a  more  extensive  surface  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
This  body  of  water  contains,  besides  the  stream  itself,  its 
counter-currents,  offsets,  overflowings,  and  deposits,  the  cur- 
rent itself  possibly  not  occupying  one-half  of  this  space. 
The  Mexican  Sea  may  thererore  be  considered  as  a  vast 
cauldron  for  heatinc  water,  which  is  distributed  over  the 
central  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  sucn  avast  expanse  of  warm  water,  from  8""  to  10*"  above 
the  temperature  of  the  sea,  must  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
surrounding  sea  and  the  adjacent  countries.  This  point, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  fully  elucidated.  It  is  only  ascer- 
tained that  the  region  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  ocean,  is  subject  to  very  violent  storms, 
which  are  most  frequent  to  the  north  of  3^2®  and  33®  N.  lat. 
Farther,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  mild  climate  by  which 
the  countries  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are 
80  favourably  distinguished  from  those  farther  inland,  is 
mainly  due  to  the  evaporation  continually  arising  from  the 
surface  of  this  immense  lake  of  warm  water,  just  as  the 
high  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean  is  supposed  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  very  favourable  climate  of  the  coun- 
tries on  Its  shores. 

The  Gulf  Stream  greatly  affects  the  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Vessels  bound  from  Europe  to  North 
America  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  would 
create  a  delay  of  at  least  a  fortnight  if  they  were  to  stem  it. 
They  therefore  either  sail  to  the  south  or  to  the  north  of 
it,  commonly  the  latter,  their  course  being  accelerated  as 
soon  as  they  approach  the  continent  of  North  America  by 
the  counter-currents  which  run  between  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  coast.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  now  avoided  even  by 
vessels  returning  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  thout;h  by  following  its  course  they  arrive  four  or 
five  days  sooner  in  Europe  tlian  those  which  avoid  it.  But 
it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  such  vessels  suffer  a 
damage  in  wear  and  tear,  which  is  greater  than  can  be  com- 
pensated by  the  gain  of  a  few  da  vs.  The  Gulf  Stream,  fbr 
neariy  the  whole  breadth  of  tne  Atlantic,  is  navigated 


through  stormy  latitudes ;  whilst  it  is  only  necessary  to 
navigate  one- third  of  it  when  another  course  is  chosen,  and 
therefore  vessels  returning  from  the  West  Indies  have  re- 
sumed the  old  road,  used  before  the  discovery  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  south  of  the  Bermudas  to  Corvo. 

Besides  the  Gulf- Stream,  two  other  currents  in  the  North 
Atlantic  deserve  notice,  the  Arctic  Current  and  the  North 
African  or  Guinea  Current.  The  Arctic  Current,  which 
seems  to  originate  in  the  extensive  masses  of  ice  which  sur- 
round the  North  Pole,  runs  down  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  Greenland,  whence  it  carries  numerous  ice-fields  to  the 
south-westward.  These  masses,  along  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, are  found  extending  from  250  to  300  miles  firom  the 
shore  into  the  open  sea,  and  mark,  as  it  were,  the  brca<Uli 
of  the  current,  which  fills  with  them  the  strait  that  divider 
Iceland  from  Greenland,  and  carries  them  to  Cape  Farewell, 
the  most  southern  extremity  of  Greenland.  It  then  turns 
round  the  Cape  and  runs  up  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
land; but  it  seems  that  it  afterwards  crosses  obliouely 
Davis's  Strait,  and  is  turned  to  the  southward  by  Ca|)e 
Walsingham  (about  66®  N.  lat.).  For,  from  this  Cape  a 
current  of  eight  or  nine  miles  per  day  runs  to  the  south- 
ward, which  at  the  mouths  of  the  straits  of  Cumberland 
and  Hudson  increases  in  velocity  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles 
per  day.  It  follows  the  coast  of  Labrador  until  it  arrives  at 
the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  separating  Newfoundland  firom  the 
continent  of  America,  where  it  divides,  sending  a  branch 
through  the  strait,  which  afterwards  joins  the  outfall  of  this 
St  Lawrence  river,  while  the  msin  body  of  the  current 
running  to  the  east  of  Newfoundland  passes  between  the 
Great  and  the  Outer  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  or  between 
45''  and  46°  lat  and  46®  and  47®  long.,  and  at  last  joins  thu 
Gulf  Stream  between  43''  and  47®  of  long.  The  breadth  of 
the  current  in  this  part  probably  does  not  exceed  200  or  240 
miles,  but  its  temperature  is  always  below  that  of  the  ocean, 
sometimes  as  much  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  degrees.  Thi& 
is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  ice  brought  down  by  it  from 
the  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  from  the  Strait  of  Davis. 

The  North  African  or  Guinea  Current  has  its  origin 
in  the  sea,  between  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  at.'i 
Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain,  and  it  is  difilcult  to  determine 
its  position  more  positively.  It  is,  however,  a  known  far  t, 
that  the  whole  body  of  water  between  Cape  Finisterre  and 
the  Azores  is  in  motion  to  the  south  and  south-east*  thu 
western  part  running  more  southerly,  and  the  eastern, 
lying  towards  the  continent  of  Europe,  more  easterly.  As 
far  as  Cape  St.  Vincent,  it  runs  half  a  mile  per  hour,  but 
from  that  promontory  southward  about  three-fourths  uf  a 

g^le.  To  the  south  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  coast  of 
urope  and  Africa  form  as  it  were  the  pipe  of  a  funnel ;  and 
here  it  is  observed  that  the  whole  body  of  water  bet\\cca 
the  above-named  cape  and  Cape  Cantin  on  the  African 
coast,  and  as  far  westward  as  the  20th  meridian,  sets  towanii 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  probably  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
the  water  caused  in  that  close  sea  by  the  evaporation  pro- 
duced by  its  higher  temperature,  which  is  5  or  6®  above 
that  of  the  ocean  under  the  same  latitude.  From  CaiH2 
Cantin  to  Cape  Bojador  (26®  7'  N.  lat.),  the  motion  of  the 
sea,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  300  nautical  miles  from  the 
land,  points  nearly  towards  the  shore ;  and  the  same  direc- 
tion is  observed  to  Cape  Blanco,  5°  farther  south,  but  in 
the  latter  space  it  extends  only  from  150  to  180  miles  from 
the  land.  This  current  along  the  coasts  of  the  Sahara, 
united  to  the  westerly  wind  which  continually  blows  in 
this  sea,  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  to  the  unwary 
navigator,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks. 
From  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Verde,  the  current  along  the 
coast  sets  somewhat  to  the  west  of  south,  and  identifies  itself 
with  the  drift-current  of  the  trade- winds ;  but  it  does  uoc 
mingle  with  it,  as  is  indicated  by*  the  lower  temperature 
of  its  water,  which  near  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  is 
8®  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  moved  by  the  drift- current 
At  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  it  turns  slowly  round  towards 
the  south,  and  afterwards  towards  the  S.E.  and  E.S.E.,  in> 
fiuenced  by  the  form  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  Between  Cai*^ 
Verde  and  Capo  Mesurado,  the  distance  of  the  current  fnnu 
the  shore  is  about  200  nautical  miles,  and  this  space  is 
occupied  by  periodical  currents.  Having  passed  Cape  Me- 
surado, the  current  sets  due  east,  and  runs  here  with  in- 
creased rapidity,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  |vr 
hour.  It  ranges  along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  until  it  is  |iartly 
dissipated  in  the  sea  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Quorm. 
between  the  Bay  of  Benin  and  of  Biafra,  and  partly  stopi)cd 
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tii0  spring.  little  iwoffreM  oan  be  made  through  the  ice 
into  the  greet  boys  of  Hudson  and  Baffin  until  the  months 
of  June  and  Jaly»  when  a  passaee  to  the  extremity  of  each 
bay  is  sradually  opened.  In  the  months  of  August  and 
September  the  ice  of  Ihe  bays  seems  to  be  the  most  open ; 
and  in  the  Straits  of  Davis  and  Hudson  almost  entirely 
dispersed. 

The  ice  met  with  in  the  sea  between  Greenland  and 
Spitsbergen  consists  commonly  of  ice-Jlelda,  or  pieces  con- 
sisting of  a  single  sheet,  with  its  surface  raised  in  gene- 
ral four  or  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea«  and  its  base 
depressed  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  beneath. 
But  the  deficiency  in  elevation  is  sufficientlv  compen- 
sated by  the  amasing  extent  in  surface,  some  or  these  ice- 
fields being  many  leagues  in  length  and  covering  an  area 
of  several  hundred  square  miles.  Ice-islandit  or  ice-berg^, 
are  also  found ;  but  they  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
bulky  as  those  of  Baffin's  Bav,  where  they  attain  an 
immense  size :  that  which  was  described  by  Captain  Ross 
and  measured  by  Lieutenant  Parry,  was  aground  in  sixty- 
one  fathoms:  it  was  4169  yards  long,  3G89  yards  broad, 
and  51  feet  high;  its  weight  was  calculated  to  amount  to 
1»292.397,673  tons. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  ice  which  is  brought  down  by 
the  Arctic  current  to  the  very  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
originates  in  the  Bay  of  Baffin  and  the  Strait  of  Davis ; 
for  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  ice- bergs.  When  the  sun 
returns  to  the  arctic  region,  and  the  icy  bonds  which  con- 
nect these  bodies  with  the  continent  have  been  dissolved, 
they  descend  in  numerous  masses  along  the  coasts  of 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  some  of  them  entering  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  From 
Newfoundland  they  advance  farther  to  the  south  and  south- 
east, and  are  often  met  with  in  the  Gulf  Stream  itself, 
between  66'*  and  46*"  W.  long.,  and  as  far  south  as  40}° 
N.  lat.,  from  the  month  of  April  to  that  of  November. 
Some  of  them  even  here  are  of  vast  size,  but  all  in  a  state 
of  rapid  thaw.  They  cool  the  water  sensibly  to  a  distance 
of  40  or  60  miles  around  them ;  and  tlie  thermometer  sinks 
sometimes  no  less  than  1 7  or  18  degprees,  from  OT  or  60**  to 
43**,  in  their  neighbourhood. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  ice  does  not  advance  to 
•ttch  low  latitudes  in  any  part  of  the  sea.  Captain  Cook 
did  not  see  any  before  he  had  passed  the  50th  or  even  the 
52nd  parallel ;  and  Captain  W^dell  not  before  he  reached 
574'*  lat.  Captain  "Weddell  having  found  it  in  a  rather 
crowded  state  between  59°  and  69%  to  the  north  and  south  of 
that  chain  of  islands  which  are  known  under  the  names  of 
the  South  Shetlands  and  New  Orkneys  group,  arrived  to  the 
south  of  70^  lat  in  an  open  sea,  where  not  a  particle  of  ice 
was  found  at  73°  17'  lat.  and  35°  55'  long.  W.,  and  even 
at  74°  15'  only  a  few  ice-islands  were  met  with.  It  there- 
fore appears  that  the  South  Atlantic  is  much  less  encum- 
bered with  ice  than  the  North  Atlantic,  probably  because  it 
contains  much  less  land. 

Captain  Cook  observed,  that  the  ice  about  the  Antarctic 
Pole,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  extended  farther  north  than  in 
the  Pacific.  Very  few  vessels,  he  says,  met  with  ice  going 
round  Cape  Horn,  and  very  little  is  observed  below  the 
6()tb  degree  of  lat.  in  the  Pacific.  But  between  the  meridian 
40^  W.  and  50°  or  60°  E.,  it  advances  as  far  north  as  51°. 
He  hence  inferred  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent. 
But  it  is  now  known  that  the  ice  found  at  this  latitude  owes 
its  origin  to  the  chain  of  islands  above-mentioned,  and  to 
the  extensive  coast  lately  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  Captain  Btscoe  (Geogr.  Joum.  iii.),  and  that  to  the  south 
of  it  the  sea  is  open  and  entirely  ftee  of  ice. 

It  may  be  considered  aa  a  peculiarity  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  that  a  considerable  part  of  its  sur&ce  is  covered 
with  iargoiio,  or  gulf-weed,  /ucu$  natam.  The  region  of 
this  weed  extends  nearly  across  the  whole  Ocean,  beginning 
on  the  east  at  the  30th  meridian^  and  extending  on  the 
west  to  the  Bahama  Islands.  Its  northern  limit  may  be 
placed  at  36"  N.  lat.,  and  iu  southern  at  19"  N.  lat  The 
whole  regioo,  however,  is  not  equall^r  crowded  with  weed, 
the  greatest  quantities  being  met  with  at  the  eastern  and 
western  extremities ;  on  the  east,  nearly  under  the  meri- 
dian of  the  islands  of  Corvo  and  Flores,  the  most  western  of 
the  Azores,  where,  between  lat  25°  and  36°,  and  long. 
30°  and  32°,  it  forms  first  a  narrow  stripe,  but,  to  the  south- 
ward, expands  to  a  great  width.  This  region  is  called  by 
the  Portuguese  Mar  de  Sargaao,  or  weedy  sea.  The 
Quantity  of  the  weed  it  really  aitoniahing,    it  coven,  like , 


a  mantle,  the  suHaee  of  the  sea  for  manr  nOet,  and  ex- 
tends for  more  than  1 200  miles  ftom  north  to  south.  Tha 
western  region  extends  between  the  parallds  22  and  26. 
about  the  meridians  of  70  and  72,  where  the  weed  alee  ia 
found  in  a  very  crowded  state.  The  intermediate  region 
is  less  so ;  and  it  would  even  seem  that  in  some  parts  the 
sea  is  only  lightly  strewed  with  it,  whilst  in  others  it  ia  much 
more  frequent.  It  is  observed  that  the  greatest  maaa  of 
this  weed  is  found  at  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  where  the 
Gulf  Stream  terminates ;  and  the  other  great  extent  where 
the  counter-current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  runs  aloni^ 
its  southern  border,  unites  at  the  Bahamas  with  the  drifl- 
current  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Much  of  this  weed  is  brought 
down  by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  Sea  of  Mexico;  but  the 
quantity  is  so  great,  that  it  is  reasonably  supposed  that 
most  of  it  must  be  produced  in  the  Atlantic  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  different  parts,  contains  different  quantities  of  salt ;  and 
several  persons  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  this  difference,  but  no  satisfactory  results  have 
yet  been  attained.  We  know  only  with  certainty  that  the 
specific  gra\ity  of  the  sea-water  is  less  near  the  ndles  than 
between  the  tropics  and  under  the  equator ;  but  how  great 
that  difference  is  remains  uncertain.  Captain  Scoresby 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sea-water  near  the  ooaat  of 
Greenland  to  be  between  1*0359  and  1*0270;  and  others 
have  ob8er\'ed  it  between  the  tropics  to  be  1'0297»  and  near 
the  equator  even  1*0578 ;  but  the  latter  observation  u  ren* 
dered  doubtful  by  others,  which  gave  a  different  result 

Another  remarkable  fact  which  has  been  better  ascer- 
tained, is  the  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  water  of  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  Seas  and  the 
Ocean.  That  of  the  Baltic  contains  onlv  one-sixth  of  the 
salt  which  is  found  dissolved  in  the  Ocean,  its  specific 
gravity  being  on  an  average  not  more  than  1*0049.  The 
Mediterranean  Sea  contains  somewhat  more  salt  than  the 
Ocean :  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  specific 
gra\ity  of  the  sea-water  is  1*0338;  whilst  between  Cape  St 
Vincent  and  Cape  Cantin  it  was  only  found  to  be  1*0294. 

As  to  the  Banks  and  Fisheries  in  the  Atlantic,  see  the 
articles   NswPouirDLAND,    Bxrosn    Fishsry,    Whalx 

TlSHBRY,  &C. 

(Humboldt's  TraveU;  Renneirs  Inveitigaiion  t\f  tSu 
Currenti  in  the  Atlantic  Oeean;  Account  of  the  Arctic 
Region*  by  Scoresby ;  Voyagee  </  Cook,  Roes,  Parr}-. 
Scoresby,  and  Weddell.) 

ATLAS  is  the  historical  and  geographical  name  of  an 
extensive  mountain-system,  which  covers,  with  its  ranges, 
branches,  and  table-lands,  the  north-western  part  of  Aflrica. 
Its  southern  boundary  lies  between  27^  and  32^  N.  lat,  Ihxn 
Cape  Nun  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Cabea,  or 
the  Little  Syrtis,  opposite  the  island  of  Jerbi ;  the  norlbero 
is  formed  by  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
between  Cape  Spartel  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Cape 
Bon,  lying  E.N.E.  of  the  town  of  Tunis.  The  coast  formea 
by  its  offsets  and  terraces  along  the  Atlantic  Ooeui  extends 
upwards  of  600  geographical  miles,  and  is  partly  low  and 
sandy,  and  partly  rocky,  but  does  not  rise  to  a  great  height, 
except  at  Cape  Geer  and  a  few  isolated  places  of  small 
extent.  The  coast  along  the  Mediterranean  between  Cape 
Spartel  and  Cape  Bon  is  generally  rocky  and  high;  in 
many  places  the  elevation  is  very  great,  and  it  continues 
for  a  considerable  extent  Between  Cape  Bon  and  the  Gulf 
of  Cabes  it  is  likewise  generally  rocky  to  Cape  Vada,  but 
it  does  not  rise  here  to  a  great  height  and  is  in  many  places 
interrupted  by  a  fiat  sandy  shore.  From  Cape  Vada  to  the 
island  of  Jeibi,  along  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  it  is  extiemely  low 
and  sandy. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Atlaa  is  fonned  by  tlie 
Great  Afiican  Desert,  or  the  Sahara;  from  which,  aa  Uz 
as  we  know,  it  is  separated  by  low  aandy  hills,  which  have 
been  blown  up  by  tbe  winds,  and  which  gradually  encioeeh 
upon  the  ^nUe  declivities  with  which  Uie  mountains  termi* 
nate  on  this  side.  On  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Cabea,  tbe 
Nofusa  Mountains,  which  are  the  last  offiiet  of  the  AUaa 
towards  the  east  are  connected  with  the  Ohuriano  Moim- 
Uins,  which  extend  towards  the  S.S.,  through  the  kingdna 
of  Tripoli,  but  for  good  reasons  are  eonsidered  at  not  befcuig- 
ing  to  the  svstem  of  the  Atlas  Mountains. 

Within  tne  boundary  here  assigned  to  these  mountaoia 
is  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  empire  of  Fei  and  Ma- 
roooo,  and  that  of  the  regencv  of  Algiers,  as  well  aa  the 
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yalfOM  Mtwt  eitaiWTa  tnoU  $  fthti  th*  higliey  l«iid«  Abound 
IB  gum  trtes,  idmonds,  olivet,  imd  other  produofiont  of  the 
hotter  oountriet ;  th»t  the  lower  table-landa  produoe  upploi, 
peers*  cherries,  walnuts,  epricots,  and  other  fruits,  oammon 
to  the  southern  oountries  of  Europe ;  and  that,  proceeding 
higher  up  the  ranges,  the  plains  ere  coyered  with  pines  of 
nn  immense  sife,  with  a  species  of  oak,  called  the  Mute, 
the  acorn  of  which  is  used  as  laodi  and  is  preferred  to  the 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  with  ferns«  ^me,  mountain-Mhi  and 
several  species  of  juniper.  Higher  up  large  forests  of  firs 
ioriQ  the  principal  vegetation. 

The  metallic  riches  of  these  mountains  are  not  much 
better  known  than  the  botany.  Hieh  mines  of  different 
kinds  exist  in  that  lateral  range  which  separates  the  pro- 
vince of  Suse  from  the  countries  on  the  river  Dmha ;  it 
abounds  especially  in  iron,  oopperi  and  lead.  Ketewa,  a 
district  east  of  Tarudant.  contains  rich  mines  of  lead  and 
brimstone ;  and  saltpetre  of  a  superior  quality  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tanidant  iUtelf.  About  fifly  or  si^ty 
miles  south-west  of  that  town  are  mines  of  iron  of  n  very 
malleable  quality,  equal  to  that  of  Biscay,  in  Spain.  At 
EUla,  m  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  are  sevofgl  rich 
mines  of  copper,  some  of  which  are  impregnated  with  gold ; 
and  in  the  same  place  there  is  al^  a  rich  silver  mine. 
Mines  of  antimony  and  It^ad  are  likewise  found  in  Suse. 
In  the  bed  of  the  river  Wad  Messa,  particles  of  silver  may 
be  ooUevted.  In  other  part4,  as  in  the  Lesser  Atlas,  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  are  found.  Salt  is  collected  in 
many  places,  the  i>oil  being  strongly  imprognated  with  it. 

These  mountains  are  inhabited  by  lions  of  the  fiercest 
kind  and  the  largest  size  ;  and  tbey  abound  in  i^ntelopos, 
monkeys  of  dilVerent  speoicA,  and  in  porcupines:  hut  their 
loology  hqs  never  been  well  investigated. 

Having  taken  a  general  vievv  of  the  principal  features  of 
this  extensive  range,  we  shall  briefly  describe  tbe  n^^ture 
of  the  countries  which  may  be  considered  as  included  in 
its  bosom. 

The  countries  to  the  south  of  the  principal  range,  and 
west  of  the  meridian  of  London,  mi^y  be  divided  into  t>vo 
regions,  one  of  which  contains  the  provinces  of  Tafilelt  and 
Draha,  and  the  other  Suse.  The  ^st  belongs  to  that 
region  which  is  called  Biledulgerid,  or,  with  more  propriety, 
Beled  el  Jcreed  (land  of  d^tes),  and  extends  along  the  south- 
ern declivity  of  the  whole  system.  It  consists  of  gently- 
inclined  plains,  which  spread  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
but  do  not  produce  any  thing  adapted  to  the  maintenance 
of  human  life :  it  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  few  rivers, 
whose  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  which 
lose  themselves  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  that  large 
groves  of  date-palms  are  planted ;  the  fruit  of  the  date,  with 
camels,  horses,  and  cattle,  are  the  sole  wealth  of  the  few 
inhabitants  of  this  region. 

The  province  of  Suse  is  divided  from  that  of  praha  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  and  displays  quite  a  different  character. 
It  is  well  watered,  and  abounds  in  every  sort  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  especially  in  different  kinds  of  fruits.  The 
plantations  of  dates  are  nnmerous,  and  those  of  olives  still 
more  extensive.  The  country  may  be  considered  ^s  a  plain 
with  some  small  hills  dispersed  upon  it. 

The  country  included  by  the  Greater  Atlas,  by  that 
lateral  bninch  which  terminates  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  may  be  considered  as  a  plain, 
which  exhibits  at  its  southern  and  northern  extremity  exten- 
sive level  and  low  countries ;  its  centre,  between  the  rivers 
Seboo  and  Oom-erbe^h,  is  occupied  by  an  elevated  table- 
land, which  descends  m  regular  terraces  towards  the  ocean. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  these  three  divisions  will  be 
given  under  the  article  Marocco. 

The  countries  to  the  east  of  the  principal  chain  display 
ft  much  greater  diversity  in  their  nature.  They  maybe 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern  comprehends 
the  Tell,  or  the  land  adapted  to  agriculture ;  the  southern 
is  partly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Beled  el  Jereed, 
though,  as  Shaw  observes,  it  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Sahara,  which  name  cannot  be  applied  to  it  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  Europe. 

Tbe  Tell  comorehends  all  the  countries  which  are  watered 
by  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its  northern 
half  is  occupied  by  the  high  lands  of  the  Lesser  Atlas, 
and  presents  only  a  succession  of  mountains,  declivities, 
and  narrow  valleys,  without  any  plain  of  considerable  ex* 
tent  intenrening,  except  between  the  Capes  of  Ras  Accon- 
UStter  (Cape  Caiinus)  and  Cape  Alatifu,  on  both  sides 


and  to  tlui  «onth  of  tho  town  of  Algterfl.  wbere  the  Mniitry 
exhibits  only  moderate  hills  rising  on  a  rather  level  oountry. 
But  to  the  south  of  the  I^esser  Atlas,  and  betweoa  it  and 
the  mountains  in  which  the  large  rivers  take  their  ori|rin, 
the  country  extends  in  large  level  plains  along  both  side« 
of  the  riveiv ;  these  plains  iibound  in  every  prodqee  of  agri* 
oulture  and  hortioulture*  Sueh  are  those  of  Ha(\ioicte  and 
Mettf)iaht  and  the  country  about  the  larf^^  town  of  Conaton* 
tina*  as  well  as  on  tbe  Mejerdah,  in  Tunis,  and  many  othera: 
they  form  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  part  of  those 
oountries. 

To  the  south  of  the  Tell  Ilea  a  oountryt  whieh,  in  many 
respects,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
on  the  siurface  of  the  globe.  It  consist^  of  a  suooasaian  of 
completely-closed  valleys,  with  a  tempovary  or  permanent 
lake  in  their  hollows — the  leoeptacle  of  the  waters  that  tlow 
down  from  the  adjacent  mountains.  It  would  seem  that 
such  valleys  extend  from  the  low  shores  of  the  Lesser  Syrtia, 
through  the  whole  region,  up  to  the  chain  of  the  Greater 
Atlas ;  and  doubtless  they  rise  in  height  as  they  proceed 
toward  the  west.  The  most  eastern  of  these  closed  valluy*  is 
that  of  the  lake  called  fihibkah  el  Lowdeah  (properly  8ab- 
kbat  al-Audiah,  i.e.  the  salt  morass  of  the  valleys),  the  Tri- 
tonis  of  the  antient  geographers  (the  Lake  of  the  Mark^). 
which  is  separated  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  by  a  sandy  trart  of 
apparently  no  groat  elevation,  and  to  the  south- east  of  which, 
at  no  great  distance,  are  tbe  Nofusa  or  Nifxowab  Mouu* 
tains,  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Atlas  system.  The 
lake  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  six  broad:  yet  it  is  nt*t 
altogether  a  collection  of  water,  thore  being  several  dry 
tracts  interspersed  all  over  it,  which  look  l)ke  so  mnnV 
inlands.  In  the  dry  season  the  water  entirely  disappcaris 
and  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  passed  by  the  caravans,  f<ir 
the  direction  of  which  palm-truuks  are  planted  at  oertmo 
distj^ncc^,  because  the  ground  contains  many  dangermis 
pits  and  numerous  quicksands.  Hence  it  is  called  the 
i«aUe  of  Marks.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  not  inferior  to  the 
sea  in  saltncss,  and  its  low  shores  consist  of  sand,  which, 
however,  are  partly  covered  by  extensive  groves  of  d^tc- 
palms.  It  receives  only  a  few  torrents  from  the  mountain«t« 
which  inclose  it  on  the  north  and  south.  The  second  cl<i^ 
yalley  is  that  of  the  Melgigg,  or  the  country  called  Zuab 
or  4£ebe.  This  is  a  narrow  tract  of  land  which  extends  from 
e?ist  to  west  through  the  middle  of  the  tenitocy  of  Algiers, 
and  is  watered  by  the  river  Wad  AdJe-dee,  or  correctly 
Wudi-al-JcdT,  (the  River  of  the  Kid),  which  receives  many 
small  riyers  originating  in  the  mountains  between  the  Z.iab 
^nd  the  Tell,  and  falls  into  the  li^ke  of  Melgigg,  an  exten^i^c 
sheet  of  winter  in  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  dry  mmUlis 
a  plaiq  covered  with  salt,  containing  many  quicksands  ami 
pits.  Along  tne  banks  of  the  Ache-dee  are  numerous  \  d- 
lages,  surrounded  by  plantations  of  palm-trees,  a  fact  which 
shows  that  tliis  valley  cannot  be  much  ^vated  abQ>e  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  third  close  valley  is  that  of  the  Shau 
(the  Water),  to  the  north-west  of  the  western  extremity 
of  the  preceding  valley.  It  is  a  plain  eattending  for  many 
miles  between  two  chains  of  rather  high  mountains,  and, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  yeari  is  either  covered  with  salt 
or  overflowed  with  water.  Here,  too,  the  quicksands  are  nu- 
merous, and  occasion  no  small  danger  to  the  unwary  traveller. 
Five  considerable  streams  empty  themselves  into  tbe  Shatt 
from  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  it ;  but  the  oountr}*  sur* 
rounding  this  lake  is  nearly  an  entire  waste,  and  seems 
to  be  much  more  elevated  than  the  Zaab. — So  far  our  in- 
formation is  derived  from  the  excellent  work  of  Shaw.  But 
this  peculiar  form  of  the  surface  se^rn^  to  extend  stdl  fiirther 
to  the  west,  and  even  \q  the  high  range  of  the  Greater  Atlas. 
Jackson,  who  doubtless  had  obtained  this  information  from 
the  natives,  says,  that  proceeding  eastward  from  the  Kaj>cr 
Farawan,  or  ri^ins  of  Pharao,  which  are  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  Fas.  at  the  foot  of  th^  western  declivity  of  ihc 
Greater  Atlas,  the  traveller  immediately  ascends  the  lofty 
Atlas,  and  on  the  third  d^iy  reaches  the  extensive  plains  on 
the  other  side,  whiph  are  totally  destitute  of  vegetation,  aivl 
through  which  a  river  flows  (h^t  ti^s  in  the  Atlas,  atkd 
whose  water  receives  a  brackish  taste  by  passing  through 
the  saUne  plain^.  After  running  ^  course  of  450  miles  (:) 
it  is  lost  by  absorption  in  ^le  desert  of  Angad.  This  in- 
formation concerning  the  least-explored  pa^  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by  Jackson's  unac- 
countably confounding  thii^  river  with  that  of  Tafilelt,  ahich 
flows  in  quite  a  different  direction  towards  the  Sahara* 

To  the  south  of  this  p^tr^rdinafy  girdle  of  dose  valleys, 
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air,  more  or  less,  revolving  with  the  earth  up  to  so  great  a 
height  Forty  or  fifty  miles  is  supposed  to  be  the  limit 
which  it  attoins.  Previously,  however,  to  entering  upon 
this  question,  it  is  material  to  know  whether  we  are  to  con- 
sider air  ai  infinitely  divisible  or  not.  By  which  we  mean, 
is  it  possible  for  air  to  be  rarefied  to  any  extent  whatever, 
and  still  preserve  its  great  characteristic,  namely,  mutual 
lepulsion  among  its  several  parts?  We  might  mention 
various  arguments  drawn  from  the  atomic  thbory,  but 
Dr.  Wollaston  {PhiL  Trans,  1822)  has  discussed  this 
subject  in  a  form  which,  while  it  adds  some  force  to  the 
atomic  theory  itself,  for  reasons  unconnected  with  our  sub- 
ject, furnishes  a  very  strong  presumption  Ibr  the  finite 
extent  of  the  atmosphere.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
his  argument 

If  there  bo  air  throughout  the  universe,  we  are  obliged  to 
auppose  that  every  planet  would  collect  an  atmosphere  around 
itself,  proportionate  to  its  attracting  power.  In  this  case, 
we  luiow  that  Jupiter,  at  whose  surface  the  force  of  gra- 
vity must  be  much  greater  than  at  that  of  our  earth,  would 
collect  a  pow^ul  atmosphere  around  him.  The  effbct  of 
the  refraction  of  light  through  this  atmosphere  would 
become  visible  in  the  approach  of  the  satellites  to  the 
planet,  when  they  disappear  behind  his  disc,  and  would 
cause  a  sensible  retardation  in  their  rate  of  approach.  No 
such  retardation  can  be  observed  in  the  smallest  sensible 
degree;  and,  consequently,  Jupiter  has  no  such  atmosphere, 
nor  the  means  of  collecting  it :  consequently,  air,  such  as  we 
have  at  the  earth,  is  not  diffused  in  any  degree  of  rarefac- 
tioa  through  ihe  whole  solar  system.  Dr.  Wollaston  ar- 
gues that  this  finite  character  of  the  atmosphere  is  more 
conformable  to  the  atomic  theory  than  to  that  of  the  infi- 
nite divisibility  of  matter,  since,  in  the  first  case,  a  boundary 
is  possible,  and  will  exist  at  the  point  where  the  weight  of 
a  single  atom  ib  as  great  as  the  repulsive  force  of  the  me- 
dium ;  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  possi- 
bility of  any  boundary. 

It  has  lately  been  observed,  that  Encke's  comet  appears,  in 
successive  revolutions,  to  show  in  a^  slight  degree  the  effect 
of  some  medium  resisting  its  motion ;  and  we  believe  the 
same  thing  has  very  lately  been  said  of  that  of  Biela.  It 
might  therefore  appear  that  the  preceding  argument  is  weak- 
ened in  force  by  this  cireumstance,  or  vice  versd,  since  the 
large  planets  might  collect  sensible  atmospheres  of  the  resist- 
ing fluid,  whatever  it  be.  But  on  this  we  must  observe,  that 
supuosing  the  fact  of  the  resisting  medium  to  be  established 
(ana  several  astronomen  are  of  that  opinion),  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  is  common  air,  or  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  it  in  the  proportion  of  its  density  to  its  elastic  power. 
On  the'  oontrary,  the  facts  observed  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  planets  (which  show  no  si^ns  whatever  of  a 
resisting  medium),  and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  comets 
themselves  (through  which  very  faint  stars  may  be  seen), 
justify  us  in  supposing  that  the  resisting  medium  may  be 
of  a  very  high  degree  of  elasticity  as  compared  with  air ; 
and  it  ia  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  planets  actually 
may  have  atmospheres  of  tois  same  medium,  not  sensible  to 
our  instruments,  on  account  of  the  very  small  increase  of 
density  which  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  action  of 
a  planet  To  elucidate  this  subject,  see  Elasticity,  Fluid, 
(Elastic). 

The  preceding  arguments  go  to  show,  that  even  sup- 
posing the  temperoture  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  uniform 
throughonty  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  supposition  of  a 
finite  atmosphere.  But  a  very  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  such  an  hypothesis  is  derived  from  the  rapid  decrease 
of  temperature  which  takes  place  as  we  recede  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  law  of  this  decrease  is  entirely 
unknown  to  us ;  at  least  we  cannot  even  guess  at  the  form 
it  assumes  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mass  of  air.  To 
this  cireumstance  it  is  owing  that  all  we  can  say  upon  those 
regions  must  bo  little  more  than  speculation.  Near  the 
earth,  even  at  great  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
we  cannot  say  that  observed  temperatures  correctly  repre- 
sent the  law  of  the  atmosphere :  for  example,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  average  temperature  of  Quito,  which  is  more 
than  9000  feet  above  the  sea-leveU  is  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  9000  feet  above,  and  over,  the  sea.  The  only 
observation  worthy  of  any  confidence  is  that  of  Gay-Lussac, 
taken  during  his  celebrated  ascent,  at  a  height  of  6980 
metres,  or  7634  yards  above  the  sea-  level.  The  difference 
of  temperature  between  air  at  the  surface  and  at  the  height 
just  mentioned  was40i^  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  or 


neiriy  ftf  of  Fahrenheit  This,  if  the  deoraaseof  temperatttro 
be  unifbrm*  gives  a  diminution  of  1^  of  Fahrenheit  lor  e\€Ty 
105  yards,  or  of  1°  centigrade  for  every  173  metres  of  ele- 
vation. 

The  foUowing  table  was  deduced  by  Humboldt  from 
variooa  observations.  It  will  servo  to  show  how  far  tUu 
tempemtuiw  of  elevated  regions  on  the  earth  agrees  with 
those  of  the  same  height  in  the  atmosphere,  as  deduced  Ixom 
the  preceding.  The  first  column  is  tiie  height  of  the  land 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (in  metres) ;  the  second,  the  mean 
temperature  (centigrade)  at  and  near  the  equator ;  the  third, 
the  same  in  about  45°  of  latitude.  The  thermometer  used 
is  the  centigrade ;  (4-)  means  above,  and  ( — )  below,  tho 
freezing  point. 


EloratioD  in 

Equator. 

L«t.  45». 

Metrei. 

Heua  Temp.  Centif. 

llMn  Tcnpu  CMUf. 

0 

+      27**  -5 

+    ir  '0 

974 

+      21'*  -8 

+       5^  -0 

1949 

+     18"  -4 

—      0*  •« 

2923 

+      \4r  -3 

—      4*  •« 

3900 

+       7**  -0 

4 

4873 

+     i^'-s 

From  the  preceding  table,  it  appeare  that  at  the  equator, 
on  the  average  of  4872  metees,  a  rise  of  187  metres  gives 
a  fall  of  1°  centigrade.  But  the  fall  is  more  rapid  in  the 
higher  regions  than  in  the  lower.  From  0  to  1949  metres 
of  elevation,  an  elevation  of  214"  produces  a  &11  of  l"*;  but 
from  2923"  to  4872",  an  elevation  of  152"  does  the  same. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  finite  extent  of  the  at- 
mosphere, derived  from  the  preceding,  is  as  follows.  If  wo 
suppose  an  elevation  of  200  yards  to  produce  a  fall  of  1  °  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  likely 
to  fall  short  of  the  truth,  that  is,  to  give  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  a  higher  temperature  than  they  really 
have) ;  it  follows,  that  at  a  height  of  forty  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  temperature  of  the  air  must  be  350"^ 
of  Fahrenheit  below  that  of  the  sea,  or  certainly  more  than 
300''  bdow  the  freezing  point.  There  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  suppose  that  no  gas  we  know  of  would  preserve  its 
gaseous  state  at  this  lo#  temperature,  but  would  become 
liquid :  and  though  no  gas  has  yet  been  rendered  liquid  by 
reduction  of  temperature,  yet  several  have  been  reduced  to 
that  state  by  cold  and  pressure  united. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  the  atmosphere  of  finite  extent,  its 
form  must  be  nearly  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  lesser 
axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  earth ;  at  the  same 
time  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  must  produce  certain 
small  atmospheric  tides  ;  and  the  tides  of  the  sea,  which  are 
constantiy  aisturbing  the  base  on  which  the  atmosphere 
rests,  must  produce  periodical  alterations  of  form  in  the 
latter  also.  If  any  such  exist,  sensibly,  they  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  barometer ;  for,  cteteris  paribus,  any  increase 
in  the  height  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  air  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  small  increase  in  the  height  of  the  coun- 
terbalancing column  of  mereury.  Laplace  was  the  first 
who  examined  this  curious  branch  of  the  subject.  He 
showed  by  analysis  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon 
could  produce  no  permanent  efiTect  upon  the  currents  of  the 
atmosphere ;  for  instance,  such  ^as  the  tnde-winda.  He 
also  showed  that  the  diurnal  oscillations  caused  by  tbe 
above<>mentioned  attraetioDs  would  only  produoe  a  very 
small  effect  upon  the  barometer—in  fiict,  less  than  one 
millimetre,  or  l-25th  of  an  inch.  The  reduction  of  a  large 
number  of  observations  gave,  at  first,  *0S5  of  a  millimetre  fur 
the  quantity  in  question ;  those  of  another  set  gave  '018 ; 
from  which  Laplace  concluded,  taking  into  account  tbe 
smallness  of  the  quantities,  and  the  degree  of  probability 
which  could  be  attached  to  results  so  diflSerent,  that  the  sni- 
sible  existence  of  the  atmospheric  tide  was  doubtfol.  In 
the  meanwhile,  however,  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  baro- 
meter has  been  completely  established  bv  obser^*ations 
made  in  several  difierent  places.  But  the  law  and  quan- 
tity of  this  oscillation  appeara  to  vary  so  much  with  latitude, 
climate,  and  other  circumstances,  that  no  positive  con- 
clusion can  yet  be  drawn,  either  to  the  exclusion  of  almo- 
spheric  tide,  properly  so  called,  or  the  adoption  of  any  oifacr 
cause  in  conjunction  with  it.  Professor  Forbes  {Report  of 
British  Association,  p.  230)  has  discussed  all  the  obeer>-a- 
tions,  and  has  given  a  formula  which  represents  them 
tolerably  well. 

The  average  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  found  to  be 
the  same,  or  very  nearly  so,  at  sny  one  plaes  ten  year  to 
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y^r,  notwithsf&fidiHg  the  vatioas  tetnporuy  aHeratiMis 
arising  firom  meteoroto^cal  causes.    But  it  is  not  yet  aocu^ 
rately  determined  in  a  sufficient  number  of  places  to  settle 
the  question,  whether  it  is  the  same  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
throughout  the  globe  or  not    Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  always  be  difficult  to  deeida  whether  on  observed 
difference  in  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  two 
places  on  land  arises  from  difference  of  leveU  or  from  the 
atmosphere  itself.    The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in 
London  is  stated  at  29*88  inches ;  at  Paris,  where  it  has  been 
doterrained  with  great  accuracy,  it  is  766  millimetres,  or 
29*77  inches.   The  following  tables  (extracted  from  Pouillet, 
Eiemetvi  de  Physique}  give  the  best  view  of  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  atone  place  which  has  yet  been  offered  to  the 
public.    They  were  made  at  Paris  between  the  years  1816 
and  1827.    These  heights  are  given  in  millimetres,  1000 
of  which  make  the  metre  of  39*37079  English  inches,  in 
which,  however  (though  this  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  no- 
tice), the  metre  is  supposed  to  have  the  temperature  of  the 
freezing  point,  and  the  yard  that  of  62°  Fahrenheit    The 
figures  75,  when  placed  at  the  top,  are  common  to  all  the 
column,  and  are  to  be  prefixed  to  the  whole  number  in  each 
line ;  thus  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  at  Paris  in 
a  north-west  wind  is  758*67  millimetres.     Wo  have  let  the 
tables  stand,  ns  in  the  work  cited,  without  attempting  to 
correct  some  evident  small  misprints  in  the  last  figures. 

1. — Effect  of  the  wind  upon  the  height  of  the  barometer. 


H«i?ht  of 

Wind. 

No.  of 

Bnromctcr 

Obsrrvuiiont. 

at  noon, 
75 

s. 

682 

2-98 

s.w. 

727 

2*38 

w. 

853 

6*08 

N.W. 

335 

8*67 

N. 

483 

9-76 

N.E. 

378 

9-89 

E. 

324 

7-04 

S.E, 

231 

4-60 

Mean 

6-42 

2. —  Mean  heights  of  the  barometer  for  each  year,  from 
1816  to  1826,  at  9  in  the  mornings  3  in  the  afternoon, 
and  9  in  the  evenins:. 


Year, 

1816 

1M17 

1818 

1^19 

lb20 

Ls21 

1S22 

1623 

1 H  2  1 

in  J  a 

1 H26 

Mean 


AvfmgQ 

9  A.iA, 

75 

4-359 
6*676 
6*382 
5-343 
6-325 
6-276 
7*728 
5-197 
5-984 
7.966 
7*584 

6-347 


Height  of  Baromctpr. 

'3  P.M.  9  p.  M. 

75  75 


Dim  of  1st  Di(r.orf?iid 

ntid  Uud        nnddrd 
culumns.       columns. 


3-683 
5-914 
5'473 
4-581 
5'6ll 
5-598 
7-011 
4-493 
5*269 
7*122 
6-756 

5.591 


4-051 
6-510 
5*961 
4*993 
5-973 
6  063 
7*310 
4*773 
5*569 
7*224 
7*087 

5-956 


•676 
'762 
•909 
■762 
•714 
-678 
-717 
-704 
-715 
-844 
-826 

•756 


•375 
•597 
•488 
•412 
•362 
-470 
•382 
•280 
•300 
•102 
•331 

•373 


3. — Mean  heights  of  the  barometer  for  each  month  of  the 
yfar,  from  the  mean  qf  the  years  1816-1826,  a<  9  in  the 


mommgf 


3  in  the  afternoon,  and  9  in  the  evening. 


Jan. 

l-V-b. 

Mimh 

April 

JMuy 

July 

Au2f. 

Si'pt. 
Oct. 
N->v. 
Drc. 

Mean 


9  a.m. 

75 

8*106 
8*165 
6*203 
5-253 
5 -25  J 
"•307 
6*554 
6*807 
6*773 
4*772 
5*822 
5-152 

6-347 


Sp.ai. 
76 

7-429 
7-236 
5*406 
4*243 
4*440 
6*600 
5*817 
5*953 
5*972 
4*021 
5-277 
4*703 

5-591 


9  p.m.      Ditr.  of  1st     DilT.ofSml 
73       and  2od  cols.  andSrdcoU. 


7-690 
7*557 
5*823 
4*780 
4^786 
6*875 
6*140 
6*271 
6-432 
4*522 
5*660 
4-950 

5*950 


•677 
•929 
•797 
1*010 
•813 
•707 
'737 
•854 
•801 
•751 
•545 
•449 

•766 


-261 
•321 
•500 
-537 
•346 
-275 
-323 
-318 
-460 
-501 
-383 
•247 

•373 


As  we  advance  higher  in  the  atmosphere,  the  barometer 
lalis ;  ttod  the  quantity  of  the  fall  is  used  to  ascertain  the 


height  asoended.  The  method  of  doing  this  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Hbiohts  (Mea^suremknt  of)  ;  we 
notice  it  here  in  order  to  mention  a  circumstance  xrhiph 
shows  that  our  knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  has  not  been  overstated.  In  order  to  construct 
the  formula,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  weight  of  the  air,  not  only  from  its  rarefaction, 
but  also  from  its  increasing  distance  from  the  earth, — the 
variation  of  elastic  force,  as  well  from  rarefaction  as  fVom 
change  of  temperature,— the  alteration  of  density  in  the 
mercury  itself,  arising  from  the  alteration  of  temperature, — 
and  to  use  the  formula  in  different  latitudes,  the  variation  of 
the  force  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  surface.  In  our  igno- 
rance of  the  variation  of  the  temperature,  it  is  usual  to 
>  allow  to  the  whole  column  of  air  contained  between  the 
points  of  observation,  the  average  temperature  of  its  upper 
and  lower  extremities.  This  is  the  most  doubtful  part  of 
the  process ;  and  as  a  verification,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
comparison  of  heights  measured  by  the  barometer,  and 
also  by  the  processes  of  trigonometry.  It  is  thus  found 
that  a  co-efficient  which,  when  deduced  from  theory  alone, 
is  18337*46,  appears  from  a  number  of  heights  measured 
trigonomelrically  to  be  18336,  differing  from  the  former 
only  by  about  its  18,000th  part.  This  shows  the  effect  of 
temperature  to  be  sufficiently  well  taken  into  account,  for 
such  heights  as  we  can  measure,  by  the  preceding  sup- 
position. 

In  the  article  Aia  some  reasons  were  shown  for  supposing 
that  its  component  parts  were  not  united  chemically,  but 
only  mixed.    This  opinion,  which  is  now  almost  universally 
adopted,  has  given  rise  to  notions  on  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,   differing  entirely  from  those  of  ail  chemists 
down  to  the  present  day.    A  law  is  found  to  prevail  in  the 
mixture  of  gases  and  vapoui-s,  as  universal  as  the  one  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Air,  relative  to  the  expansion  arising 
from  temperature— namely,  that  two  gases  in  a  state  of 
mixture  exercise  no  influence  one  upon  the  other,  except 
communication  of  temperature,  but  that  each  is  disposed  in 
exactly  the  samo  manner  as  it  would  be  if  the  other  were 
not  present.    Thus  it  is  found,  entirely  contrary  to  all  pre- 
vious notions,  that  no  pressure  of  dry  air  upon  water  exerts 
the  least  inllucnce  in  preventing  the  formation  of  steam, 
which  goes  on  exactly  as  if  the  space  above  were  a  vacuum, 
and  continues  until  further  evaporation  is  stopped  by  the 
pressure'of  the  steam  already  created.    It  is  found  that  no 
pressure  of  one  gas  can  confine  another  in  water  ;  but  that 
supposing  a  bottle  partly  full  of  water,  the  gas  confined  in 
the  water  will  escape  to  the  surface  and  distribute  itself  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  if  the  other  gas  were  not  present. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  action  commonly  called 
mechanical  cannot  take  place,  or  that  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
would  not  trouble  the  air ;   but  only  that  the  permanent 
settlement  of  one  gas  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
presence  of  another,  so  long  as  no  chemical  action  is  excited. 
From  this  principle,  Mr.  Dalton  {Phil.  Trans.  1826),  taking 
into  consideration  the  presumptions  which  exist  against  the 
chemical  union  of  the  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere,  infers 
that  tho   atmosphere   does  not  consist  altogether  of  the 
compound  called  air,  but  that  the  nitrogen  atmosphere  is 
higher  than  the  oxygen  atmosphere.    In  fact,  if  there  be  no 
chemical  union,  the   abovo   law  of  the   mixture  of  gases 
requires  us  to  allow  that  each  is  an  atmosphere  independent 
of  the  other,  and  that  the  two  are  most  probably  of  unequal 
heights.     From  some  considerations,  into  which  we  cannot 
here  enter,  Mr,  Dalton  thinks  that  the  actual  pressures 
exerted  by  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  in  the  proportions 
of  the  volumes  occupied  by  them  [see  Air],  that  is  as  1  to4 ; 
and  concludes  that  the  oxygeii  atmosphere  extends  to  38 
miles  in  height,  that  of  nitrogen  to  54  miles,  that  of  carbonic 
acid  to  10  miles,  and  that  of  aqueous  vapour  to  50  miles. 
It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  state  of  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  variable ;  that  there  is  not 
the  same  quantity  by  night  as  by  day,  in  moist  weather  as 
in  dry ;  and  that  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  contain 
more  of  it  than  the  lower,  which  may  arise  from  rapid 
absorption  by  the  earth. 

Against  the  hypothesis  just  described,  it  might  perhaps 
be  asserted  that  the  air  which  Gay-Lussac  brought  down 
from  a  height  of  more  than  four  miles  was  not  found  to 
differ  from  that  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  proportion  of  its 
oxygen  to  its  nitrogen,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the 
oxygen  atmosphere  diminished  in  density  more  than  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of  that  of  the  nitrogen,  or 
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v(t€  twttf  /  W«  do  not  know  whetheir  the  experiment  of 
M.  Gay-Luftsac  vas  nmde,  or  even  intended  to  be  mode, 
with  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  would  justify  ita  being 
fonsldered'a  test  of  Mr.  Dalton^s  theory ;  but  in  any  case  it 
Is  an  experiment  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  repeat. 

The  total  quantity  of  the  atmosphere  (if  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer  at  Paris  hold  good  for  all  other  places)  is 
a  little  less  than  the  millionth  part  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
earth,  supposing  the  mean  density  of  the  latter  to  be  five 
ahd  a  half  times  thai  of  water.  (Pois9onj  Mecamque, 
2d.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  610.) 

For  the  colour  of  the  atmosphere,  see  6ky.  For  the 
quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  it,  see  Htorombtry. 

For  the  history  of  atmospherical  researches,  see  the  fol- 
lowing names,  Hero,  Ctssibius,  6alilko»  Torricklu« 
Pascal,  Florbncs  (Academy  oOt  BoYLXt  Mabiotte, 
Paibbtlsy,  Schbels,  Black,  LAvoisiBR,CAyBNDiBa,&c. 

The  actual  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  com- 
posed  of  molecules  exerting  a  repulsive  force  upon  eaeh 
other  or  not,  must  remain  unsettled  until  some  mathema- 
tical hypothesis  can  be  found  which  shall  satisfy  all  observed 
phenomena.  That  probabilities  are  at  present  all  on  the 
side  of  the  molecular  or  atomic  hypothesis,  is  pretty  gen&* 
rally  admitted ;  and  the  repulsion  of  the  several  parts  of 
air  is  a  fact  of  evety-day  experienco.  Newton  entered 
nj)on  this  question,  and  shewed  (Prtnctpta,  book  ii.  prop.  23) 
that  if  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  be  atomic,  and  if 
the  foroe  exerted  by  each  particle  extend  only  to  those 
nearest  to  it,  and  be  either  nothing  or  inconsiderable  as  to 
all  others,  that  then  the  observed  proportionality  of  the 
elastic  force  to  the  density  is  consistent  with  no  hypothesis 
except  that  of  a  repulsive  force  inversely  proportional  to  the 
distances  of  the  particles  from  each  other ;  that  is,  which 
becomes  double  when  the  distance  is  halved,  and  so  on. 
But  in  the  scholium  to  the  same  proposition,  he  takes  notice 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  hypothesis,  and  describes  his 
theory  as  a  mathematical  '  handle  *  to  induce  philosophers 
to  consider  the  subject  further.  The  molecular  theory,  on 
the  supposition  that  every  particle  repels  all  the  rest,  or,  which 
is  as  likely  to  be  the  case,  has  alternate  spheres  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  present  state  of  ma- 
thematical analysis. 

For  the  state  of  atmospherical  knowledge  up  to  1808,  see 
Robertson,  General  View  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Atmosphere,  Edinburgh,  1808;  from  thence  to  1822,  see 
Danieirs  Meteoroh^cal  Essays,  London,  1 822 ;  and  for  an 
account  of  what  has  been  lately  done,  with  further  refer- 
ences, see  Professor  Forbes's  Report  on  Meteorology,  in  the 
Reports  of  the  British  Association,  London,  1833. 

ATMOSPHERIC  AIR,  a  disUnction  which  has  been 
preserved  aftor  the  necessity  for  it  has  ceased.  In  the  time 
of  Priestley  all  gases  were  called  airs,  and  common  air  was 
called  atmospheric  to  distinguish  it  from  vital  air,  now 
oxygen,  infUwitmhU  air,  now  hydrogen,  &c.    [See  Air.] 

ATOLL,  or  ATOLLON,  is  a  name  given  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Maldives  to  the  detached  coral  formations  of 
which  their  Archipelago  is  composed.  They  are  commonly 
of  a  ciroular  form  (the  reef  seldom  exceeding  a  mile  in 
breadth),  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  rise 
perpendicularly  from  an  unfathomable  depth.  The  open- 
ings which  occasionally  occur  in  these  reefs  afford  passages 
for  vessels,  and  safe  anchorage  is  found  in  many  within  the 
circumscribing  wall :  the  space  thus  included  is  often  inter- 
spersed with  islands.  The  principal  of  these  islands,  however, 
are  always  situated  on  the  outer  reef;  they  abound  in 
(ocoa-nut  trees,  and  are  long  and  narrow.  In  short,  they 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  coral  formations  of  the  South 
Seas,  though  generally  on  a  larger  scale ;  the  name  Atoll 
is  exclusively  used  among  the  Maldives. 

ATOM,  or  ATOMS  (d(ro/*oi),  the  ultimate  and  indivi- 
sible particles  of  matter,  from  a  Greek  compound,  signifying 
indivtsibli.  Anaxagoras,  the  preceptor  of  Socrates,  who 
died  in  the  year  428  b.c,  imagined  the  number  of  elements 
to  bo  nearly  if  not  absolutely  infinite,  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  composing  ewry  substance  were  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  substance.     [See  Anaxagoras.] 

Leucippas,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  who  flourished  soon 
after  Anaxagoras,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  original  pro- 

rnder  of  what  has  been  called  the  atomie  philosophy. 
was  adopted  by  Democritus,  in  his  CosKkOgony;  and 
aftcrwardi^  by  Epicurus,  to  whom  ito  celebrity  is  chietiy 
owing.  The  foHoMring  account  of  this  doctrine  is  copied 
from  Dr.  Good's  Book  pf  Natas"^  and  is  a  clear  and  concise 


aketeh  of  the  theory  oontaiaed  in  %h%  wiitifligi  of  SpicnrtM 

and  his  followers  :•— 

'  The  atomio  philonophy  of  Epicurus,  in  its  mere  physiral 
contemplation,  allows  of  nothing  but  matter  una  apace, 
which  are  equally  infinite  and  unbounded,  which  have 
equally  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  from  different  com- 
binations of  which  eyery  visible  form  is  created.  The3>e 
elementary  principles  have  no  common  property  with  each 
other :  for  whatever  matter  is,  that  space  is  the  reverse  of ; 
and  whatever  spaoe  is»  matter  is  the  contrary  to.  The  actu- 
ally solid  parts  of  all  bodies,  therefore,  are  mattery  their 
actual  pores  spaee ;  and  the  parts  which  are  not  altogether 
solid)  but  an  intermixture  of  solidity  and  pore,  are  space  anU 
matter  oombinod.  Anterior  to  the  jformation  of  the  univen«, 
space  and  matter  existed,  uncombined,  or  in  their  puro  and 
elementary  state.  Space,  in  its  elementary  state,  is  abaoluie 
and  perfect  void ;  matter,  in  its  elementary  state,  consist*  uf 
inconceivably  minute  seeds  or  atoms  so  small,  that  the 
corpuscules  of  vapour,  light,  and  heat  are  compounds  of 
them  ;  and  so  solid,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  broken  or 
abraded  by  any  concussion  or  violence  whatever.  The  ex- 
press  figure  of  these  primary  atoms  is  various :  there  ax« 
round,  SQuare,  pointed,  jagged,  as  well  as  many  other  shapes. 
These  shapes,  however,  are  not  diversified  to  infinity ;  but 
the  atoms  themselves  of  each  existent  shape  are  infinite  or 
innumerable.  Every  atom  is  possessed  of  certain  intriu^c 
powers  of  motion,  tinder  the  old  school  of  Democritus,  the 
perpetual  motions  hence  produced  were  of  two  kinds ;  a  de- 
scending motion,  from  the  natural  gravity  of  the  atoms, 
and  a  rebounding  motion,  from  collision  and  mutual  cla^h. 
Besides  these  two  motions,  and  to  explain  certain  pheno- 
mena to  which  they  did  not  appear  competent,  and  which 
were  not  accounted  for  under  tne  old  system.  Epicurus  sup- 
posed that  some  atoms  were  occasionally  possessed  of  a 
third,  by  which,  in  some  very  small  degree,  they  descended, 
in  an  oblique  or  curvilinear  direction,  deviating  fVom  the 
common  and  right  line  anomalously;  and  in  tliia  rc2>|)ect 
resembling  the  oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

'These  infinite  groups  of  atoms,  tiying  through  all  time 
and  space  in  different  directions,  and  under  different  laH>, 
have  interchangeably  tried  and  exhibited  every  possible 
mode  of  rencounter ;  sometimes  repelled  from  each  other  by 
concussion,  and  sometimes  adhering  to  each  other  fnun 
their  own  jagged  or  pointed  construction,  or  ftom  the 
casual  interstices  which  two  or  more  connected  atoms  mu:>t 
pro(luce»  and  which  may  be  just  adapted  to  those  of  other 
figures,  as  globular,  oval,  or  square.  Hence  the  origin  of 
compound  and  visible  bodies;  hence  the  origin  of  luriio 
masses  of  matter ;  hence,  eventually,  the  origin  of  the  wvtli 
itself.  When  these  primary  atoms  are  closely  compacted, 
and  but  little  vacuity  or  space  lies  between,  tlicy  produce 
those  kinds  of  substances  which  we  denominate  solids.  a4 
stones  and  metals ;  when  they  are  loose  and  disjoiuted,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  space  or  vacuity  is  interposed,  they 
exhibit  bodies  of  lax  texture,  as  wool,  water,  aiul  vapour. 

'  The  world,  thus  generated,  is  perpetually  sustained  by 
the  application  of  fbssh  tides  of  cletnentary  atoms,  11  v  ins, 
with  inconoeivable  rapidity,  through  all  the  infinity  of  s]iaci\ 
invisible  from  their  minuteness,  and  occupying  the  posts 
of  those  that  are  as  perpetually  flying  off.  Yet  nothing  is 
eternal  or  immutable  but  these  elemf*otary  seeds  or  atian* 
themselves.  The  compound  forms  of  matter  are  continualiy 
decomposing  and  dissolving  into  their  original  corpusculc> ; 
to  this  there  is  no  exception :  minerals,  vegetables,  and 
animals,  in  this  respect,  are  all  alike,  when  they  lu^c 
their  present  make,  perishing  for  ever,  and  new  combina- 
tions proceeding  ft-om  the  matter  into  which  they  dissolve. 
But  tne  world  itself  is  a  compound  though  not  an  organ- 
ized being ;  sustained  and  nourished,  like  organixed  being «, 
from  the  material  pabulum  that  floats  through  the  \*oh1  of 
infinity.  The  world  itself  must,  therefore,  in  the  same 
manner  perish  *  it  had  a  beginning,  and  it  will  have  an  emi. 
Its  present  crasis  will  be  decompounded ;  it  will  return  to 
its  original,  its  elementary  atoms ;  and  new  worlds  will  art>c 
from  its  destruction. 

'  Space  is  infinite,  material  atoms  are  infinite,  but  the 
world  is  not  infinite.  This,  then,  is  not  the  only  world,  uor 
the  only  material  system  that  exists.  The  cause  that  ha;» 
produced  this  visible  system  is  competent  to  produce  others 
it  has  been  acting  perpetually  from  all  eternity ;  and  there 
are  other  worlds,  and  other  systems  of  worlds,  existing 
around  us.' 

During  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  the  Graotk  philo- 
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then,  we  liave  water  composed  of  one  of  hydrogen  hy  weight, 
or  one  atom,  and  eight  of  oxygen  hy  weight,  or  one  atom, 
and  in  all  coses  an  atom  of  hydrogen  heing  represented  hy 
1,  an  atom  of  oxygen  will  he  represented  hy  8 ;  and  these 
being  the  atomic  weight  of  the  elements,  that  of  the  com- 
pound will  he  obtained  hy  adding  them  together,  thu& — 

Hydrogen  1  atom  «  I 
Oxygen     1  atom  »  B 

Water       1  atom  «  9 

The  weight,  then,  of  a  compound  atom  is  obtained  hy  adding 
together  the  atomie  weights  of  its  constituents.  Although 
many  elementary  bodies  unite  with  hydrogen,  there  are 
some  which  do  not,  hut  there  is  no  one  which  does  not 
combine  either  with  hydrogen  or  with  oxygen :  when, 
therefore,  the  hydrogen  standard  or  unit  fails  on  this  account, 
we  may  refer  to  the  atom  of  oxy|;en,  and  determine  what 
weight  of  the  substance  in  question,  supposmg  only  one 
compound  to  he  formed,  unites  with  eight  parts  by  weight, 
or  one  atom  of  oxygen.  Now  cadmium  is  a  metal  of  thb 
description ;  it  forms  no  compound  with  hydrogen,  and  only 
one  with  oxygen,  and  as  eight  parts  of  this  element  unite 
with  fifty-six  of  the  metal,  to  form  the  only  known  oxide  of 
it,  we  say  that  the  atomic  weight  of  cadmium  is  fifty-six, 
and  that  the  oxide  is  composed  of 

Oxvgen     ...    1  atom  =    8 
Cadmium  .    •    .     1  atom  =  66 

Oxide  of  cadmium  I  atom  ^  64 
It  is,  however,  possible,  though  by  no  means  probable, 
that  such  an  inference  may  be  incorrect,  for  the  oxide  in 
question  may  be  composed  either  of  two  or  more  atoms  of 
oxygen  united  with  one  atom  of  the  metal,  or  the  contrary, 
instead  of  what  it  is  presumed  to  be ;  but  the  error  may  be 
detected  bv  examining  the  propoition  in  which  the  metal 
unites  with  other  elements,  whose  atomic  weights  are 
already  determined.  The  atomie  weights  of  sulphur,  chlo« 
rine,  and  selenium,  are  respectively  16,  36,  and  40:  now 
if,  in  a  series  of  combinations  with  these  substances,  the 
compounds  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  metal  were 
constituted  of 

Sulphur  16  Chlorine  36  Selenium  40 
Metal  56  Metal  56  Metal  56 
we  should  then  conclude,  as  these  agree  with  the  oompo* 
sition  of  the  oxide,  as  above  given,  that  56  is  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  metal.  But  if  it  was  found  that  the  compounds 
in  question  oontaining  the  largest  proportion  of  metal  wero 
constituted  of 

Sulphur  16        Chlorine  36        Selenium  40 
Metal    112        Metal     112        Metal      112 

we  should  conclude  that  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal 
was  112,  and  consequently  that  the  oxide  formed  of  8  oxy* 
gen  and  56  metal,  was  a  peroxide,  equivalent  to  16=2 
atoms  of  oxygen  +  11^=1  atom  of  metal. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  the  compound 
containing  the  largest  proportion  of  metal  consisted  of 
Sulphur  16        Chlorine  36        Selenium  40 
Metal      28        Metal      28        Metal        23 

we  must  then  consider  the  oxide  composed  of  8  oxygen  and 
56  metal  as  a  iubaxide^  constituted  of  1  atom  of  oxygen=s8 
+2  atoms  of  metal  =  56. 

This  method  of  proceeding  is  according  to  the  rule  thus 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Dal  ton :  '  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  con- 
aider  the  combinations  of  A  with  B,  but  also  those  of  A  with 
C  D  £,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  of  B  with  C  D,  &e.,  before  we 
can  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  determination 
as  to  the  number  of  atoms  which  enter  into  the  various 
compounds.*  iNew  Sffitem  of  Chemical  Phihtophy,  vol.  iL 
p.  300.) 

In  fact,  the  protoxide  of  a  metal,  t.  e.  1  atom  oxygen  +  1 
atom  metal,  may  possess  suoh  properties  as  to  prevent  its 
composition  from  being  by  direct  means  accuratelv  ascer- 
tained ;  and  it  is  likewise  possiUe  Uiat  no  protoxide  may 
exist. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  cireumstance,  that  various  com- 
pounds of  the  same  two  elements  may  exist,  and  supposing 
an  elementary  body,  as  copper  or  silver,  united  with  two  pro- 
portions of  oxvgen,  various  questions  may  artee  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  resulting  oxides :  as,  whether  that  which 
contains  least  oxygen  is  a  suboxide  or  protoxide ;  or  whe- 
ther that  which  contains  most  is  a  protoxide  or  a  peroxide. 
These  are  points  whieh  ean  be  determined  only  by  compari- 


son :  for  example,  with  respect  to  oxygen  ani  copper,  tBat 
oxide  which  contains  least  oxygen  consists  of  8  oxygen +64 
metal ;  that  which  contains  most,  of  16  oxygen +  64  metal : 
now,  in  this  case,  we  consider  that  which  contains  /east  oxy- 
gen as  composed  of  1  atom  of  each  of  its  elements,  and  that 
which  contains  most  oxygen  as  formed  of  2  atoms  cf  oxy 
gen+ 1  atom  of  copper— thus 

Oxygen  1  atom  =  8    Oxygen  2  atoms  =16 

Copper  1  atom  =64^   Copper  1  atom  ^=64 

Protoxide  of  cop.  1  atom  ==  72    Peroxide  of  cop.  1  «toni  ^  t>o 

This  rule  of  assuming  that  oxide  to  be  a  protoxide  wrhich 
contains  least  oxygen  will  be  geneiaUf  fbuad  oonrect, 
eapecially  when  confirmed,  as  it  is  in  this  instanoa,  by  U^e 
corresponding  canstitutioa  of  the  two  chloridsa  and  two  sal- 
phurets.  The  oxides  of  silver,  however,  form  an  exceptidn, 
though  a  very  rare  one,  to  this  rule ;  there  are  two  oxines  of 
this  metal  composed  of 

Oxygen    8  and  Oxygen  8 

Silver  165  Silver  110 

If  it  were  to  be  assumed  in  this  case,  that  165  is  tW 
atomic  weight  of  silver,  because  it  is  the  lamest  proportion 
which  combines  with  8,  or  1  atom  of  oxygen,  the  assumption 
would  be  erroneous,  for  this  oxide  has  no  corre«{)oudiufcr 
chloride,  sulphuret,  &c.,  and  it  would  be  unlike  otner  pn>- 
toxides,  in  forming  no  compound  with  any  acid.  But  all 
these  properties  belong  to  the  oxide  of  silver  composed  of  h 
oxygen  and  1 1 0  silver ;  in  this  case  the  oxide  containing; 
most  metal  is  considered  as  a  suboxide,  composed  of  2  atom« 
oxygen  16+3  atoms  silver  330.  In  general,  however,  the 
rule  may  he  relied  upon,  that  the  metallic  oxide  which 
contains  least  oxygen  is  the  protoxide,  and  that  weight  of 
the  metal  which  combines  witn  8  by  weight  of  oxygen,  de- 
notes the  weight  of  its  atom,  and  their  united  weight  that  of 
the  oxide. 

It  will  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  compounds  of 
oxygen  and  copper,  that  the  second  portion  of  that  element 
which  unites  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  metid,  is  donble 
the  first.  Now  upon  this  and  numerous  similar  facts  i> 
founded  one  of  the  most  important  and  beautilhl  peeoltan- 
lies  of  Dr.  Dalton's  theory,  sometimes  described  as  the  tlnr- 
trine  of  mulHplei,  In  the  case  just  allilded  to,  the  sec^md 
portion  of  oxygen  is  precisely  double  the  first ;  but  there  arv 
some  eases  in  which  the  greater  proportions  are  not  mul- 
tiples of  the  less,  by  any  entire  number:  for  example,  there 
are  two  well-known  oxides  of  iron  consisting  of 

Oxygen  8  Oxygen  12 

Iron     28  Iron       28 

The  first  of  these  is  the  protoxide,  and  the  second  the 
peroxide ;  but  it  will  be  observed,  the  second  portion  of 
oxygen  is  only  one-half  greater  than  the  first,  instead  of 
double,  as  happens  with  respect  to  copper,  lo  fact.  lh<* 
additional  quantity  is  ecjual  to  only  half  an  atom  of  oxygen : 
but  as  the  idea  of  dividing  an  atom  is  absurd,  tlie  diiUcuU> 
is  overcome  hy  multiplying  both  the  oxygen  and  iron  by  2, 
in  which  case  we  shall  have  12  X  2  ="  24,  or  3  atoms  of  oxygen, 
combined  with  28  x  2  =  56, 2  atoms  of  iron,  and  these  propor- 
tions are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theory 

Other  cases  of  apparent  anomaly  occur :  thus  there  ait* 
three  oxides  of  lead,  viz.. 

Protoxide.  Red  oztde.  Peroxide. 

Oxygen  8        Oxygen  10.66,  &c.        Oxygen  16 
Lead    104        Lead     104  Lead     104 

The  first  and  last  of  these  oxides  are  constituted  exa^tl) 
as  the  oxides  of  copper  are,  the  second  portion  of  oxyi^vn 
being  double  that  oi  the  first ;  but  the  red  oxide  of  lead  i« 
composed  of  an  atom  of  metal  and  such  a  auantity  of  ox)  gen 
as  is  equal  to  one  atom  and  a  third.  If,  tnen,  both  tlie  oxy- 
gen and  metal  be  multiphed  by  3,  we  shall  have  a  com  pound 
of  4  atoms  of  oxygen  and  3  atoms  of  lead,  or  32+312  =  314, 
and  it  is  found  if  these  344  parts  of  red  lead  l>e  treated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  they  are  separated  into  2  atom»  of 
protoxide  =  224,  which  are  dissolved,  and  1  atom  of  peruxide 
s  120,  which  remains  unacted  upon  in  the  state  of  a  broun 
powder.  This  case,  then,  of  apparent  anomaly  is  expl^n«>i 
by  showing  that  the  red  oxide  of  lead  is  equivalent  to,  or 
perhaps  composed  of,  the  other  two  oxidesi  and  is  resQl\aL4e 
into  tnem. 

The  oxides  of  manganese  ofier  a  still  more  ranarkahl** 
case  of  apparent  irregularitv  of  combination*  and  of  the  de- 
position of  metallic  oxides  themselves  to  combine  in  ^efinile 
proportions.    There  are  five  oxides  of  this  metal,  all  of 
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Now  it  It  «Q  known  that  rabK^rbontte  of  potash  is  de- 
oompcMd  by  .sulphurio  add ;  and  on  ftirtber'inspecting  the 
leale.  it  will  be  obterred  that  sulphate  of  potash,  the  newly- 
ftnrmed  salt,  is  opposite  to  109*1,  showing  the  quantitj  fonned 
by  the  union  of  60  of  dry  sulphuric  acid  and  d9'l  or  potash, 
while  27'5  of  earbonie  acid  are  expelled,  and  U*3  of  water 
are  set  tree.  This  simple  example  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
Tery  extensive  use  which,  by  mere  inspection,  may  bo  made 
of  this  instrument  in  exhibiting  the  constitution  of  various 
oxides,  adds,  and  salts,  and  of  the  quantities  of  substances 
xeauired  to  form  or  decompose  compound  bodies. 

In  the  year  1808,  Berzelius,  in  consequence  of  a  perusal 
of  Riehter's  work  already  alluded  to,  undertook  an  inves- 
tfgalion  of  the  numerical  proportions  in  which  different 
bodies  combine  so  as  neutralize  each  other ;  these  investi- 
gations were  accompanied  by  a  series  of  analyses  which 
tot  number  and  accuracy  have  probably  never  been  ec^ualled. 
As  the  results  of  these  labours,  he  laid  down  certain  laws 
relative  to  chemical  combinations,  which,  however,  are  in 
general,  and  when  correct,  only  to  be  considered  as  corol- 
laries from  those  determined  by  Dalton.  Within  a  few 
yean,  a  curious  cUscovery  has  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  atomic  constitution  of  some  substances,  viz.,  such 
as  are  composed  of  precisely  the  same  elements  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  but  which  possess  very  different  pro- 
perties ;  ^  they  are  termed  uomerie  bodies :  the  two  com- 
Kiinds  of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus ;  oil  of  wine  and  light 
uid  hydro-carbon  ;  tartaric  and  paratartarie  acids,  are 
mmong  the  more  remarkable  instances  of  this  similarity  of 
eomposition  and  dissimilarity  of  properties.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  probable  that  most  bodies  so  constituted,  though 
they  contain  the  same  relative,  do  not  contain  the  same 
absolute  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  elements ;  on  this 
supposition  the  atomic  weights  will  differ,  though  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  similar,  and  the  different  arrangement 
of  similar  atoms  In  consequence  of  their  increased  number, 
ipay  be  such  as  to  occasion  the  difference  of  properties 
obsenred. 

Having  now  considered  that  part  of  the  subject  which 
felatos  t/)  the  laws  by  which  solid  bodies  enter  into  atomic 
combination,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the  very  im- 
portant laws  which  M.  Gay-Lussac  discovered  with  respect 
to  the  combination  of  gaseous  bodies.  The  memoir  con- 
taining what  has  been  termed  the  neory  of  Volumes  is  in 
veil.  ii.  p.  207  of  the  Mimoires  dArcueit  1809,  and  is  en- 
titled Suria  CwibinaiiOfi  des  Substances  Gazeuses,  &c.  The 
author  suspecting,  from  the  previously -ascertained  fact  that 
\V0  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  combine  with  200  volumes  of 
hydrogen  gas  to  form  water,  that  other  gaseous  bodies  would 
be  found  to  unite  in  simple  proportions,  be  prepared  muriatic, 
earbonie,  and  Huoborio  acia  gases,  and  combinod  them  with 
ammoniacal  gas,  and  he  found  that  they  united  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : — 

100  volumes  of  murialie  aeid  gas  with  100  of  ammoniacal  gas. 
190         M  .     oarb«iic  aeid  gas         100  », 

100        „  „  200 

roo        •,       fliioboiio  aeid  gM       100 
lOQ         M  •        aoo 

The  series  of  eoinpounds,  however,  which  most  remarkably 
iUustnte  the  fact  that  gaseous  substances  unite  in  the  simple 
HtSo  of  1  to  1,  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  &e.,  are  those  of  oxygen  and 
tsote,  already  mentioned  with  other  views,  thus : — 
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The  same  rule  was  ibund  also  to  apply  to  the  combination 
of  Vapours  with  gases,  thus : — 

IQO  vols,  of  hydrogoa  g»a  with  100  voU  of  vapour  of  sulphur. 
100      ^     oxygoD       «r        100  » 

100      n      hydrogen    >«         100  «       iodine. 

todoed»  •heausti  havo  ventured,  oq  the  stiongth  of  the  laat- 
menttoaed  fsoti,  to  oatimato  the  weight  of  tho  vapour  of 
bediea  whieh  kavo  aovor  yel»  like  sulphur  and  iodine,  been 
aeparately  vaporised :  thus,  light  earbnretted  hydrogen  gas 
it  pmwnod  to  bo  oonpoeed  of  two  volamea  of  hydiogea  gas, 

*  Jhai  tSck  oa9pc«ii4t  czht,  wm,  we  belkfe,  Snt  lafemd  hf  u  aadoy- 
wm»  aMlipr.  ham  mm»  iK|iiiiBnelt  •f  !>■»  Hmtt  am  tk»  eompmiwlt  at 
CMbuQ  u4  bjrdrofMi.    8m  JwmaU  ^FkUu9fky,  ft,  8,  roL  iii.  v  S7« 


and  one  volume  of  the  vapour  of  eaibon;  a&d  so  with  all 

other  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon. 

Dr.  Turner  (Elements  of  Chemistry,  p.  f  04)  has  well  ob- 
served, that  the  simple  ratio  in  wmon  volumea  oomblne 
*  is  peculiarly  interesting,  because  it -appears  to  indicate  m 
close  correspondence  in  the  size  of  the  atomi  of  gaseooi 
bodies.  It  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  this  peculiarity 
may  arise  from  the  atoms  of  elementary  principles  possessing 
the  same  magnitude.  On  this  supposition,  eausl  measures 
of  such  substances  in  th^  gaseous  form,  at  the  same  tern 
perature  and  pressure,  would  probably  contain  an  equal 
number  of  atoms ;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  these  ga«es 
would  depend  on  the  relative  weight  of  their  atonu.  The 
same  numbers  which  indioata  the  speoifio  gravity  of  elo* 
mentary  prinoiples  in  the  gaseous  stale  would  then  SKpress 
the  relative  weight  of  their  atoms,  so  that  the  latter  would 
bo  ascertained  by  means  of  the  fbrmer,  or  tho  atomic  weight 
of  a  solid  or  liquid  represent  the  specific  gravitv  of  its 
vapour.  The  proportional  numbers  adopted  by  8ir  H.  Dav)- 
in  his  Elements  qf  Chemical  Philosophy^  and  the  atomic 
weights  employed  by  Berzelius  in  his  System  of  Chemistry, 
were  selected  in  accordance  with  this  view.  Thus,  water, 
being  formed  of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  and  one  measure 
of  oxygen,  is  believed  by  Berzelius  to  consist  of  two  atoms 
of  the  former,  and  one  atom  of  the  latter ;  and,  for  a  similar 
reason,  he  regards  protoxide  of  nitroeen  as  a  compound  of 
two  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  Tne  atoms 
and  volumes  of  the  four  elementary  gases— oxygen,  chlorine, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen — ^are  thus  made  to  coincide  with 
each  other.  This  method,  though  perhaps  preferable  to  any 
other,  has  not  hitherto  been  senerallv  finlowed.  Most  che- 
mists consider  water,  protoxide  of  chlorine»  and  protoxide  of 
nitrogen,  as  containing  each  one  atom  of  their  elements ; 
and,  consequentiy,  as  those  compounds  consist  of  one  mea- 
sure of  oxygen  united  with  two  measures  of  the  other  con- 
stituent, the  atom  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  nitrogen  is 
supposed  to  occupy  twice  as  much  space  as  an  atom  of 
oxvgen.  An  atom  of  oxygen  is  therefore  represented  by 
half  a  volume,  and  an  atom  of  the  other  three  gases  by  a 
whole  volume.* 

In  1815,  Dr.  Prout  published,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Annals  qf  Philosophy,  a  paper  « On  the  Helatimi  between 
the  Specific  Gravities  of  Bodies  in  their  Gaseous  States,  and 
the  Weights  of  their  Atoms.*  The  observations  offered  in 
this  memoir  are  proibssedly  founded  on  tho  doctrine  of 
volumes  just  described.  The  author  shows,  that  if  atmo- 
spheric air  be  a  compound  of  20  volumes  of  oxygen  and  80 
of  azotic  gas,  and  their  equivalents  8  and  14,  then  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  these  gases  are— oxygen,  1*1111;  azote, 
0*9722.  He  shows,  alio,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  hydro- 
gen gas  is  0*694 ;  that  if  we  reckon  the  atomio  weight  of 
hydrogen  0*125,  that  of  oxygen  is  unity.  He  also  ob- 
served, that  the  atomic  weights  of  bodies  appear  to  be  mul- 
tiples of  the  atomio  weight  of  hydrogen  by  a  whole  number. 
It  was  remarked  by  him,  that  in  general  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  body  in  a  gaseous  state  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  its  atomio  weight  by  0*5555,  or  half  the  specific 
gravity  of  oxygen  gas,  because  the  atom  of  oxygen  is  repte- 
sented  by  half  a  volume,  but  that  of  most  other  substances 
by  a  whole  volume. 

Dr.  Thomson  (Attemfa  to  establish  the  FirH  Principles 
s/  Chemistry  by  Experiment,  vol.  i.,  p.  i6),  Ailly  adopting 
Dr.  ProuVs  views  on  this  sulrieot,  says--^  Bvery  sobslance, 
of  which  I  could  procure  a  sufficient  Quantity  to  enable  me 
to  examine  it  fullVf  has  been  not  only  a  multiple  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen ;  but,  if  we  oxoept  a  few  com- 
pounds into  which  a  single  or  odd  atom  of  hydrogen  enten, 
thev  are  all  multiples  of  0*25,  or  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.* 

By  merel^r  inspecting  the  table  of  atoms  whieh  we  shall 
presently  give,  it  wOl  be  evident  that  svoh  a  law  would 
afford  great  facilities,  as  all  fractional  numbers  would  be 
avoided,  hydrogen  being  reckoned  unity.  In  this  eountiy 
the  idea  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted,  and  in  this  me- 
moir such  numbers  have  been  used  forillustiatioiL.  It  must, 
however,  bo  confessed,  that  the  sxpeiimsnts  of  BsReliuK 
confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  the  rosBarohea  of  Dr. 
Turner,  have  thrown,  to  say  tho  least,  very  great  doubts  on 
the  accuraey  of  the  general  propositioa  ma£  by  Dr.  Prout 
and  maintained  hy  Dr.  Thomson* 

The  late  exponmenu  of  Mitsohotlieh,  on  tho  releOian  tf 
the  density  qf  gases  to  their  airnnic  we^hie^  tend  also 
to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  ProiiC  oannbt  bO  safely  sd» 
mitted«    (An.de  Ch.et  de  Ph.lr.5.} 
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ilw  nrhoto  ikmober  of  comi^oondtf,  into  t^hlcb  the  ingredient 
in  question  enten, 

ATONEMENT*  r  certein  mode  of  appeasing  anger,  and 
obtaining  pardon  lor  an  offence.  In  the  act  of  atonement 
there  is  common^  understood  to  be  a  substitution  of  some- 
thing offered,  or  of  some  personal  suffering,  for  a  penalty 
which  voald  otherwise  be  exacted.  The  iford  is,  indeed, 
ftppHed  colloquially  to  any  circumstance  of  suffering,  volun- 
tary or  ioToluutary,  consequent  upon  criminal  conduct  or 
•rvor  of  ju^ment.  Thus  even  the  spendthrift  is  said  to 
have  atoned  for  his  My  by  the  haidships  endured  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  and  the  murderer  for  his  crime  ^  by  a  public 
death.  But  this  use  of  the  word  is  altogether  indefensible. 
In  theology,  it  has  respect  to  offence  committed  against  the 
Deity ;  it  is  in  the  theological  accepUtion  of  the  term  that 
it  wul  he  considered  in  the  present  article.  *The  subject  in 
this  view  of  it  is  partly  connected  with  that  of  sacrifice  [see 
fiACJtmcB]  ;  but  it  is  not  identical  with  it.*  For  it  is  not 
certain  ^at  all  sacrifices  had  atonement  for  their  object ; 
and  sacrifice,  as  commonly  understood,  was  only  one  amongst 
other  methods  of  atonement 

The  practice  of  atonement  is  remarkable  for  its  antiouity 
and  universality,  proved  by  the  earliest  records  that  have 
come  down  to  us  of  all  nations,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
antient  and  modem  travellers.  In  the  oldest  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  without  noticine  those  earlier  sacrifices 
the  object  of  which  may  be  consiaered  doubtful,  we  have 
numerous  instances  of  expiatory  rites  where  atonement  is 
the  prominent  feature,  occupying,  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of 
the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  some  cases  the 
atonement  was  made  for  a  specific  offence  (LeviL  iv.. 
Numb.  xvi.  46);  in  others  it  had  reference  to  a  state 
6^tran8gression»  as  especially  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat, 
on  the  day  of  expiation.  {Levit.  xn.)  The  offender  again 
either  atoned  bv  his  own  personal  act,  or  received  the  benefit 
of  atonement  by  the  act  of  another.  {Levit,  iv.j  The 
Hebrew  records  contain  also  notices  of  the  practice  of  atone- 
ment, independent  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  barbarous  offerings  to  Moloch  appear  in  the  light  of 
atonements  when  interpreted  by  the  indignant  expostula- 
tion of  Micah  (vi.  7)—*  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for 
my  transgression,  and  the  f^uit  of  m^  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul?'  When  Job  is  described  (i.  5)  as  offering  burnt 
offerings  according  to  the  number  of  his  sons,  and  accompa- 
nying the  act  with  the  explanation,  'It  may  be  that  my  sons 
have  sinned,  and  cursed  God  in  their  heart,*  we  are  sure 
that  the  author  of  the  book,  and  those  for  whom  he  wrote, 
were  familiar  with  the  notion  of  atonement  The  name, 
indeed,  and  the  age  of  the  writer,  are  both  disputed  points ; 
but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  attributing  to  the  work  a 
vevy  high  antiquity. 

At  the  earliest  date  to  which  we  can  carry  our  inquiries 
by  means  of  the  heathen  records,  we  meet  with  the  same 
notion  of  atonement,  with  a  distinction  also  in  the  applica- 
tion, between  the  removal  of  anger  incurred  by  particular 
offences,  and  of  that  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  tho 
jealous  character  of  the  Deity.  An  instance  of  atonement 
of  the  former  kind  meets  us  in  the  very  opening  of  the 
Iliad.  Agamemnon  having  offended  Apollo  in  the  person 
of  his  priest,  by  refusing  a  ransom  for  his  daughter,  is  not 
Content  with  restitution,  but  Proceeds  to  atone  for  his  fault 
by  an  offering,  the  purpose  of  which  is  declared  by  Ulysses 
(//.  i.  442)— 'Agamemnon  sent  me  to  sacrifice  a  sacred 
hecatotnb  to  Apollo  in  behalf  of  the  Danai,  that  we  may 
appease  the  Sovereign  God.* 

Among  the  many  other  instances  which  will  readily  occur 
to  a  reader  of  the  antient  classics^  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia 
by  her  fkther^  to  apnease  the  wrath  of  Diana,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  remariuible  circumstance  of  the  substitution 
of  one  victim  for  another  by  the  offended  goddess.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  although  the  subject  of  the 
legend  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  legend 
iuclf  ts  (tf  a  later  date  than  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
etpiktorv  rites  for  certain  cases  of  homicide,  sacrificial  offer- 
ings to  the  Deity  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremony  of 
purifieadoft,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  which  the  offender 
paid  as  a  compensation  to  the  avenging^party.  A  singular 
instance  of  atonement  made  to  the  Diana  Orthia  of  the 
LacedcDmontans  is  given  by  Pausanias  (iii.  16).  Blood 
having  been  shed  in  a  quarrel  during  a  solemn  sacrifice  to 
the  gwidess,  human  victims  were  regularly  offered  to  her  as 
an  atonement  for  the  offence;  till  Ljrcnrgiia  substituted  for 


this  cruel  ^eremotty  the  scourging  of  youths  at  the  altmr 
with  such  severity,  that  the  penalty  was  still  paid  with  blood* 
The  practice  of  general  atonement  among  the  heatbeti 
nations,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  must  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  a  certain  article  in  the  popular  creed, 
which  is  probably  expressed  pretty  accurately  by  the  saying 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Solon  by  Herodotus,  that  •  the  Deity 
IS  altogether  a  jealous  being,  and  fond  of  troubling  the  e\'eti 
course  of  affairs*  {^^oviphv  rt  ttal  ra^ax^^Q*  Herod.  1.  33). 
The  common  notion  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  a  stniy 
told  by  the  same  historian.    Amasis,  king  of  £gypt,.ba\ing 
heard  rumours  of  the  marvellous  and  uninterrupted  suc- 
cesses of  his  friend  Polycrates,  the  sovereign  of  Samoa,  gave 
vent  to  his  anxiety  on  nis  friend's  account  in  a  letter,  which 
is  in  itself  so  curious,  and  so  strongly  illustrates  the  matter 
in  haod,  that  we  think  it  deserves  to  be  presented  entire 
to  the  reader.    'Amasis  says  thus  to  Polycrates: — It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  that  one's  friend  prospers ;  yt^  your  exceed 
ing  good  fortunes  please  me  not,  knowing  as  X  do  that  tlv 
Deity  is  a  jealous  being ;  and  I  could  wish  that  both  myself 
and  those  whom  I  care  for  should  be  fortunate  in  some  of 
their  doings,  and  in  others  miscarry  ;  and  so  pads  their  lives 
in  changes  of  fortune,  rather  than  be  alwavs  fortunate  ;  for 
I  never  yet  heard  talk  of  any  one  who  with  good  ^rtune  in 
everything  did  not  come  to  his  end  miserably  with  an  utter 
downfall.  Do  you  therefore  follow  my  advice,  and  in  respect 
of  your  happy  chances  do  as  I  tell  you.    Look  out  well  for 
the  most  precious  thing  you  have,  and  that  which  yen 
would  most  take  to  heart  the  loss  of;  and  then  away  with 
it,  in  such  sort  that  it  shall  never  more  come  before  the  eyes 
of  men.    And  if  after  this  your  successes  should  not  take 
turns  and  go  evenly  with  your  mishaps,  still  remedy  the 
matler  in  the  way  proposed  by  me.*    (Herod,  ill.  40.)    The 
story  goes  on  to  say  that  Polycrates  took  the  advice  of  hje 
friend,  and  flung  into  t?  3  sea  a  valuable  ring;   hut  the 
ol^ect  was  defeated  by  an  incredible  piece  of  good  fortune, 
which  restored  to  him  Ids  lost  treasure.    Hereupon  A  maws 
formally  dissolved  his  connexion  with  a  man  so  evidently 
marked  out  for  some  signal  calamity. 

In  this  case  the  offence  was  involuntary ;  yet  it  was  not 
the  less  supposed  to  excite  anger  and  expose  the  ofl^uder  lo 
punishment.  Here  too  is  an  instance  of  atonement  unac- 
companied by  sacrifice.  The  mode,  indeed,  of  atoning  ad- 
mitted an  almost  infinite  variety.  Even  the  repetition  on  a 
certain  occasion  of  the  great  games  at  Rome  was  stricttv  a» 
act  of  atonement  for  a  rather  singular  offence  described  by 
Livy,  lib.  ii.  c.  36. 

If  we  pursue  our  inquiries  through  the  accounts  left  as 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  barbarous  nations 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  from  India  to  Britain,  we 
shall  find  the  same  notion  and  similar  practices  of  atone- 
ment From  the  most  popular  portion  of  our  own  litera- 
ture, our  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels,  every  one  pro- 
bably, who  reads  at  all,  wiU  be  able  to  find  for  himself 
abundant  proof  that  the  notion  has  been  as  permanent  as  it 
is  universal.  It  shows  itself  among  the  various  tribes  of 
Africa,  the  islanders  of  the  South  Seas,  and  even  that  most 
peculiar  race,  the  natives  of  Australia,  either  in  the  shape 
of  some  offering,  or  some  mutilation  of  the  person.  We 
should  expect  to  meet  with  it  in  India,  so  fertile  in  every 
form  of  superstition ;  and  it  is  certain  that  nlany  of  the 
fantastic  and  revolting  rites  of  the  Hindoos  bear  testimony 
to  its  presence.  The  favourite  practice  of  torturing  the 
body  has  often  there  a  different  object,  that  of  acquiring  the 
reaUty  or  the  fame  of  superior  sanctity ;  but  undoubtedly 
it  is  also  resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  atonement. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  sacrificild  rites  of  the 
heathens  and  their  practice  generally  of  atonefiient  are  but 
corrupt  remnants  of^a  notion  and  practice  which  existed  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  world,  in  a  purer  state  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  which  indicated  a  consciiousBess  of  the 
actual  relation  in  which  man  stood,  to  tits  Maker,  and 
pointed  darkly  at  the  means  bv  which  an  amelioration  of 
nis  condition  was  to  bo  effecteo.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
all  but  universally  acknowledged  by  the  h^evers  m  revela* 
tion,  that  the  Levitical  atonements  trere,  id  part  at  least, 
tvpical  of  that  one  great  sacrifice  on  which  the  Christian 
aoctrine  of  the  atonement  is  founded.  The  ntftuie  and  linuta 
of  this  publication  do  not  allow  us  to  coiisider  this  part  of  the 
subject  at  a  length  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  import- 
ance. We  can  do  little  more  than  state  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  Christian  when  he  speaks  of  the'  atonement. 
He  doe*  not  consider  man.  according  to  the  iieathen  notion 
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tsyft  on  teeount  of  Iha  aloort  ecmtinttal  noistura  of  tbe  air, 
tie  manbyt  and  ao  ftvqiiently  orerflowed,  that  the  inhabit' 
tots  Und  it  neoestary,  in  many  lilaoes,  to  build  their  bouses 
upon  trees,  in  order  to  bo  elerated  at  some  distance  above  tbe 
daup  soil  and  the  reptiles  engendered  In  tbe  putrid  waters. 
It  therefore  cannot  be  a  natter  of  surprise  that  this  country 
has  remained  in  nearly  Uie  same  eondition  in  which  it  was 
at  tbe  beginninr  of  ^  sixteenth  century,  when  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  under  Roderigo  de  Bastidas  and  Alonso 
de  Ojeda.  But  as  tbe  adjacent  mountains  contain  rich 
mines  of  gold,  and  the  Atrato  and  all  its  affluents  bring 
down  ttom  them  gold  dust,  a  few  Europeans  have  settled  on 
^e  banks  of  the  river,  who  cause  considerable  quantities  of 
gold  to  be  eollected  by  their  slaves,  by  washing  the  sand 
of  the  riven.  The  native  Indians,  too,  pay  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  them  in  that  metal.  Tbe  mines  are  at  pre- 
sent not  worked,  and  agriculture  is  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, thougb  it  is  said  that  the  valley  contains  many 
ftnile  tncts. 

The  Atrato  river,  which  is  also  called  Darien  and  Choco, 
bas  obtained  some  historical  celebrity :  the  first  European 
settlement  on  the  continent  of  America  was  founded  not  far 
from  its  mouth  in  1510,  by  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa.  It 
was  called  Santa  Maria  el  Antiqua,  and  abandoned  for 
Panama  in  1518,  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  air. 
At  present  its  site  is  almost  unknown. 

In  oar  times  the  Atrato  has  acquired  another  sort  of  cele- 
brity t  it  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  only  existing 
water-oommunication  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Pacific  bas  been  effected.  One  of  its  sources,  the  Rio  Quito, 
rises  near  the  source  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  or  Rio  de  Nao- 
nama,  and  between  them  runs  a  ra>ine,  or  quebreda,  called 
tiie  Quebreda  de  Raspadura.  In  this  ravine  the  curate 
of  tbe  village  of  Novita  made  bis  parishioners  dig  a  little 
canal,  which  is  navigable  during  the  heavy  rains,  and  thus 
tbe  canoes  of  the  Indians  carry  the  cocoa,  the  most  important 
of  the  agriculhiral  products  of  the  adjacent  countr)%  ftDm 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  to  that  of  the  Atrato.  This 
canal,  whicfb  was  made  in  1788,  unites  two  points,  which 
are  respectively  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
are  four  degrees  of  latitude  from  one  another.  (Alcedo, 
Humboldt.) 

ATRI,  HATRIA  PICE'NA,  a  town  of  the  provmee 
of  Teramo  or  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
situated  on  a  bill  near  the  river  Matrina  or  Piomba,  and 
between  that  and  tbe  river  Vomano,  and  about  four  miles 
distant  firom  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  12  miles 
8.B.  of  Teramo,  and  near,  though  not  upon,  the  high  road 
fVom  Teramo  to  Naples.  Atri  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  a 
Neapolitan  family.  The  antient  Hatria  was  once  a  place 
of  considerable  importance ;  it  is  Included  by  the  Roman 
geographers  in  the  province  of  Picenum,  beine  In  that  part 
of  it  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Prtctutii.  It  was  called 
Hatria  Pieena,  to  distinguish  it  (torn  the  Hatria  or  Hadria 
of  the  Veneti.  [See  Aorta.]  They  were  both  colonies  of 
the  Etruscans,  wno  hod  also  in  the  Picenum  the  colonies 
of  Cupra  Maritima  and  Cupra  Montana.  Medals  and  coins 
have  been  fotmd  near  Atri  bearing  efilgies  of  fishes, 
anchors,  and  other  maritime  symbols,  with  the  legend  Hat 
The  harbour  of  Hatria  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Matrinus.  The  Syracusans,  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Diony- 
aaus,  sent  a  colony  to  Hatria,  and  some  of  the  coins  of  that 
town  are  marked  witb  the  Pegasus,  which  was  the  symbol 
of  Syracuse.  (DelAco,  Numitmatica  delta  Cittd  dAtri  nel 
Pieeno.)  Phllistus,  the  historian,  being  banished  from 
Syracuse  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  took  refuge  at  Hatria  (ei'c 
rhf  *A^ptav),  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  Hatria  Pieena, 
as  this  town  had  received  a  Syracusan  colony :  here  he  pro- 
bably wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  history.  (Plutarch, 
Dion,  xi.)    Hatria  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony.   The 

•  Ikmily  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  ori^nally  from  this 
plaee.  (Spartian.  Hadrian.)  Of  the  anUent  town  hardly 
any  vestixes  now  remain.   The  present  town  of  Atri  is  a 

•  small  and  poor  plaee ;  it  was  onoe  surrounded  by  wsJls, 
which  have  partiv  fkllen  to  ruin. 

ATRIB,  or  ARTRIB,  a  village  in  Lower  Egypt,  near 

•  lbs  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  Athribis  (uofthf 
'▲»^'r9c)  of  Herodotus  (ii,  16$) :  blocks  of  stone,  which 

-  haro  been  obeenred  here,  probablv  indicate  the  site  of  a 
Isnple.  parts  of  whieh  may  still  be  buried. 

ATRISKOI,  or  ATRIKANSKOI,  one  of  the  four  large 
Usods  in  ths  Icy  Sea.  which  Ue  off  the  coast  of  Siberia^ 


and  to  wbicb  tbe  name  of  New-Siberia,  or -Laeeboff  islands, 
bas  been  given.    (See  Nsw  Sibsrta.) 

ATRIuM,  a  ball  or  room  of  audience  in  a  Roman  house. 
Tbe  two  words.  Atrium  and  Cavsedium,  if  not  at  first  syno- 
nymous, most  probably  became  so  in  the  course  of  time. 
It  appears  ftfom  a  passage  in  Varro,  that  the  Cavedium,  or 
Cavum  iEdium,  'the  bollow  of  the  house,*  must  be  tbe 
whole  area  between  the  rim  of  the  oompluvium  fhnn  which 
the  rain  fell,  and  the  impluvium  into  which  tbe  rain  fell. 
The  Atrium,  properly  so  called,  and  as  at  first  distfaiguished 
from  the  Cavrndium,  would  be  tbe  space  between  the  open 
area  and  the  walls  iparietea)  of  the  Atrium :  thus  the  Cavum 
iEdium  would  be  the  hollow  space  open  to  the  sky  and 
rain,  while  the  Atrium  would  be  the  covered  part,  and  would 
therefore  form  the  ball  or  room  of  audience.  If  our  conjec- 
tures, founded  on  this  obscure  passage  of  Varro,  deseriptire 
of  the  parts  of  a  Roman  house,  he  correct,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  compluvium  means  rather  the  rim  or  gutter  Anom 
which  tbe  rain  fell  [see  Housx,  Roman  Housbj  than  the 
whole  area  of  the  open  space  over  the  impluvium. 

The  term  Atrium  is  derived,  according  to  Varro  {Ling. 
Lot,  iv.),  from  the  Atriates,  a  people  of  Tuscany,  from  whom 
the  pattern  of  it  was  taken.  It  was  the  most  important  and 
usually  the  most  splendid  apartment  of  a  Roman  bouse. 
Here  the  owner  received  his  crowd  of  morning  visiton,  who 
were  not  admitted  to  tbe  inner  apartments.  Originally  tbe 
Atrium  was  the  common  room  of  resort  for  tbe  whole  family 
— the  place  of  their  domestic  occupations ;  and  sueb  it  pro- 
bably continued  in  tbe  humbler  ranks  of  life.  It  consisted 
of  a  large  apartment  roofed  over,  but  with  an  opening  in 
the  centre,  called  comp/uvtum,  towards  which  the  mot 
sloped  so  as  to  throw  tne  rain-water  into  a  cistern  in  tbe 
floor  called  impluuium.  Vitruvius  distinguishes  five  species 
of  Atria. 

1.  Tuscanicum,  or  Tuscan  Atrium,  the  oldest  and  sim- 
plest of  all.  It  was  merely  an  apartment,  the  roof  of  which 
was  supported  by  fbur  beams  crossing  each  other  at  ri;;ht 
angles,  tne  included  space  forming  the  compluvium.  Man> 
of  these  remain  at  Pompeii. 

2.  The  Tctrastyle,  or  four-columned  Atnum,  resemltc  i 
the  Tuscan,  except  that  the  girders,  or  main  beams  of  tit* 
roof,  were  supported  b^  pillars,  placed  at  the  four  anc' 
of  tlie  impluvium.  This  Aimiabed  means  of  increasing  ih 
size  of  the  apartment. 
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3.  Tlie  Corinthian  Atrium  dififered  ftom  tbe  Tetrastyle 
only  in  the  number  of  columns  and  sixe  of  tbe  Impluvium. 
A  greater  proportion  of  the  roof  seems  to  have  been  left 
open. 
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rent  Elem ;  but  iU  long  hairy  ih&rp-pointed  leaves  rise  from 
tlie  lurface  of  the  ground,  and  form  a  deep  ereta  tutl,  from 
the  midst  of  whifth  the  flowen  riie  on  slender  stalks  about 
iwo  inohei  long.  Their  oorolU  is  of  a  whitish  colour, 
■tained  with  veins  of  dingy  purple;  tho  fruit  m  pale, 
orange-oolaurad,  and  about  u  Urge  ai  a  aj-arrow's 
The  whole  plant  i*  vary  fetid. 


<4«ropa  pAimionlM,  a  plant  called  Alkakengi  in  gardetu, 
when  It  ia  often  eultiTatad  aa  a  hardy  atuual,  belongi  now 
to  tba  i;nii»  MoowAv. 

ATROPA  BKLLADONNA.  MEDICAL  U8S8  07. 
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Thia  spedM  U  admitted  into  the  PliMiBMiipiiaa  of  Ibm 
country,  and  is  employed  in  the  fonn  of  dned  laaraa.  or 
of  an  extract.  Its  action  on  the  human  system  diffien 
aoootrling  to  the  quantity  taken.  If  the  dow  be  smaU,  a 
quiclieninc  of  the  beart't  action  follows,  and  an  increased 
quantity  of  hlood  it  sent  to  the  brain.  In  this  case  it  has  a 
stimulating  eSL-ct;  hut  if  the  dose  be  larger,  though  wnim 
stimulating  action  is  for  a  short  time  apparent,  a  sedative 
effect  of  a  very  powerful  kind  ensues.  During  the  flnt 
stage,  excitement  of  the  heart,  the  brain,  and  the  intellectual 
fnculties,  is  manifest ;  this  is  succeeded  by  greatly  dimi- 
nithed  seniibility,  perhaps  most  markedly  otnerrabla  in  tba 
extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  insensibility  of  tlw 
atomach  to  the  stimulus  of  emetic  substances.  The  spinal 
cord  would  appear  not  to  be  directly  influenced  by  this 
agent,  but  to  suffer  at  last  from  the  impaired  state  ot  the 
fuDclion  of  respiration,  and  the  consequently  deteriorated 
condition  of  the  blood.  Convulsions,  therefore,  only  occur 
late  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  article.  It  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  delirium  accompanying  the  aetioin  of  an 
overdose  of  belladonna  is  always  of  a  gay,  elevated  kind ;  a 
red  eruption,  or  etflorescence,  on  the  SKJn  is  also  generally 
observable.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  are  unaccompaiuRl 
with  much  pain  of  the  stomach  ;  nor  do  the  stomach  and 
intestines  present  many  traces  of  inflammatory  action.  The 
nausea  ana  vomiting  seem  to  be  the  result  of  tba  condition  of 
the  circulation  in  the  brain,  the  gorged  state  of  the  veaaelt 
of  which  is  rendered  obvious  by  inspection  after  death. 

The  action  of  belladonna  is  ascribed  to  an  alkaloid  whkb 
it  contain^  called  alTopia,  which  existt  in  combination  with 
malic  acid. 

The  cases  In  which  bellademw  ma^  be  advantageously 
employed  are,  diseases  of  increased  sensibility  of  the  nerves, 
paiiieularly  local  affections  of  these,  such  as  tic  douloureux 
and  other  pains.  It  has  also  been  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  scrofulous  and  cancerous  tumours,  and  is  enplojed 
to  dilsle  the  pupil  in  certain  stales  of  diseases  tS  the  eye. 
In  the  first  set  of  cases,  it  may  be  employed  either  internsily 
or  externally,  In  tio  douloureux,  given  inlemajly  along 
with  arsenious  acid,  it  often  afibras  speedy  and  lasting 


painful  part,  it  gives  great  ei 

Its  employment  in  eases  of  scrofulous  and  a 
lat^ment  of  the  glands  is  likewise  either  internal  or  exier- 
naT  That  it  relieves  the  pain  attendant  on  such  affections 
is  unquestionable ;  but  it  cannot  be  Uited  to  effect  the  core 
of  these  with  safely.  It  undoubtedly  changes  the  pncess  of 
deposition  throughout  the  whole  bodj',  and  also  in  morbid 
structure,  into  one  of  absorption— aa  i&  proved  by  the  dimi- 
nished solidity  and  increased  fluidity  of  the  body,  aa  ob- 
served in  cases  of  pmsoning  by  it,  where  the  great  quantity 
of  fluids  favours  the  decomposition  of  the  bodies  which  have 
died  from  its  influence,  and  in  which  putrefaction  always 
takes  place  very  soon.  But  an  equal  degree  of  beneDt  may 
be  obtained  from  the  employment  of  snlimonial  prepara- 
tions, without  the  danger  which  attends   tho  use  of   tlus 

Its  employment  in  the  form  of  e:(tract  rubbed  over  the  ey». 
lids,  to  dilale  the  pupil  previous  to  the  operation  fur  cataract. 
is  an  usual  step,  hut  requires  caution :  the  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  its  use  in  the  form  of  solution  dropped  into 
the  e^e  during  inOammation  of  the  itis.  In  berth  lixn* 
eases  it  is  liable  to  be  absorbed  in  loo  great  a  degree,  and 
to  cause  alarming  symptoms. 

Belladonna  has  been  recommended  as  a  useful  scdaiivo 
in  the  latter  stages  of  hooping-cough.  But  though  it  leuens 
the  violence  of  the  spasmodic  action,  the  same  degree  of 
benefit  may  be  obtained  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  without  the 
liability  of  inducing  that  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
which  ends  in  hydrooephatus.  (See  Golis  on  It^drr^ 
aip/ialut.)  Belladonna  baa  also  been  proposed  as  a  pip- 
ventive  of  scarlet  fever;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certaiu  to 
ward  off  this  disease,  whUe  it  is  almost  sure  to  induce  hydro- 
cephalus. Other  preventive  measures  of  a  safer  kind 
should  therefore  be  hsd  recourse  to. 

In  case  of  poisoning  by  it,  if  taken  into  the  stmnach,  the 
most  immediate  means  should  be  employed  to  remove  iu 
For  this  purpose  the  stomach-pump  is  best.  Emetics  can 
seldom  excite  the  stomach  to  any  expulsive  action ;  in  soma 
instances,  fourteen  grains  of  taitrite  of  antimony  have  bern 
given  without  any  dAct, 

Vinegar  ibmild  not  be  given  so  long  as  any  of  the  bella- 
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vlieTeM  injury  of  the  organic  tjtiem  |irodii6M  it  directly, 
hf  arresting  the  nutritive  iUnctione :  and  accordingly,  the 
degree  of  atrophy  arising  from  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  is  always  very  much  less  than  that  which  is 
consequent  on  destroyed  or  impaired  ftinction  of  the  organic 
nerres. 

9.  Finally,  cessation  of  ftinction,  from  whatever  cause, 
is  manifestly  and  inTarlably  followed  by  wasting  of  the 
organ  in  which  the  function  nad  its  seat.  The  gland  that 
does  not  secrete  diminishes  in  bulk ;  the  nerve  that  does 
not  receive  and  transmit  impressions,  or  convey  its  wonted 
stimulus,  wastes ;  and  the  muscle  that  does  not  contract 
dwindles  away;  while  increased  exercise  contributes  ex- 
ceedingly to  the  augmentation  of  its  volume,  as  we  see  in  the 
bulk  of  the  blacksmith's  arm,  and  in  the  le^  of  the  opera- 
dancer.  From  the  complete  and  long-continued  cessation 
of  action,  the  substance  of  organs  b  sometimetf  almost 
entirely  removed ;  nothing  remaining  by  which  its  original 
structure  can  be  distinguished. 

Such  are  the  most  obvious  and  common  causes  of  wasting, 
the  detection  of  which,  it  is  obvious,  must  precede  any 
rational  treatment  of  the  affection.  It  can  be  cured  only 
by  the  application  ot  the  appropriate  remedy  to  the  morbid 
state  of  the  organ  or  organs  on  which  it  depends.  The 
detection  of  this  state  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  the  removal 
of  it  when  discoNcred  often  still  mote  difficult  But  when 
it  depends  only  on  functional  derangement,  or  on  such  a 
kind  and  degree  of  organic  disease  as  admits  of  cure,  the 
physician  who  succeeds  in  discovering  the  cause  will  easily 
and  surely  remove  the  malady. 

ATRCyPIA,  a  vegetable  alkali  discovered  by  Brandea  fn 
the  juice  of  the  airopa  belladonna,  and  in  which  the  well- 
known  poisonous  qualities  of  the  plant  reside.  It  may  be 
obtaineu  by  treating  the  decoction  of  the  plant  with  mag- 
nesia, and  digesting  the  precipitate  in  alcohol.  Which  dissolves 
the  alkali  in  question.  Brandes  procured  it  also  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  decoction,  filtering  the  solution,  super- 
satuntmg  with  potash,  filtering  again,  dissolving  the  preci- 
pitate in  boiling  water,  and  crystallising  the  solution. 

The  crystals  are  long,  transparent,  colourless,  brilliant 
needles.  Atropia  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  very 
slightly  dissolved  by  water  and  boiling  alcohol.  It  fbnns 
with  acids  peculiar  salts,  which  readily  crystallize ;  and  its 
saturating  power  is  so  great,  that  107.9  parts  of  it  neu- 
tralize 100  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  During  the  evaporation 
of  a  salt  of  atropia,  so  great  a  quantity  of  it  is  evaporated, 
that  the  vapour  occasions  an  enlargement  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eyes  of  those  exposed  to  its  influence,  which  continues  fbr 
several  hours.  Brandes  supposes  that  the  atropia  eiis^,  in 
part  at  least,  in  the  state  of  malate  in  the  plant  When 
iiropia  is  heated  in  a  solution  of  potaeh  or  soda,  ammonia 
is  abundantly  evolved. 

Aeoording  to  Liebig,  this  alkali  oonaista  of 
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AT8HIKSK,  or  ACHINSK,  a  very  thriving  town, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name,  but  at  pre- 
sent comprised  in  the  circle  of  KaJnsk,  in  thenrovince  of 
Tobolsk,  in  Siberia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Atshin  and 
Tshul  vm,  the  latter  of  which,  on  leavine  the  town,  runs  in 
»  northerly  direction,  until  it  falls  into  the  Oby.  It  lies  at 
a  distance  of  809  versto  (about  540  miles)  west  of  Tobolsk, 
and  about  200  versta  (130  miles)  east  of  Tomsk,  in  56^  22' 
K  lat,  and  90P  50"  E.  long.  (Stein.)  Though  only  fbunded 
in  1 782,  it  is  gradually  becoming  an  important  place  of 
transit  for  inland  trade,  and  ukes  no  small  share  in  the 
traffic  across  the  line  of  the  Ural,  in  consequence  of  its 
oonnmvnication  with  Tobolsk  through  the  Oby  and  Tsbulym. 
The  soil  in  its  vicinity  is  of  so  fertile  a  description,  that  the 
seed  sown  upon  it  usuallv  produces  thirly-fM ;  husbandry 
is  thersfors  the  prinotpal  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants,  wlio 
Sttpply  large  quantities  of  com  to  the  neighbouring  pn>- 
Tinces,  many  of  which  are  destitute  of  any  com  of  their 
own  growth.  The  inhabitsjits  consist  either  of  exiles  or 
Tsbulym  Tartars. 

ATTAC'CA.  in  mosie  (Ital.  to  •ttoth  to),  denotes,  that 
the  next  movement  is  to  fbllow  immediately,  without  any 
paoMb    la  the  language  of  the  (rid  eontrapuntists,  atlaceo 


Btgmfles  a  shott,  iitegtdar  salgeet,  not  BaUe  to  tlie  sevete 
laws  of  fbgue. 

ATTACHMENT,  FOREIGN.  This  is  a  judicial  pio> 
eeeding,  by  means  of  which  a  creditor  may  obtain  the  security 
of  the  goods  or  other  personal  property  of  his  debtor,  in  the 
hands  of  a  third  person,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  enforcing  the  appearance  or  the  debtor  to  answer  to  an 
action ;  and  afterwards,  upon  his  continued  default,  of  ob- 
taining the  goods  or  property  absolutely  in  satisfeetion  of  the 
demand.  The  process  in  England  Ib  founded  entirely  upon 
local  customs,  and  is  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  the 
land.  It  exists  in  London,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Lancaster,  and 
some  other  towns  in  England ;  and  a  mode  of  securing  the 

fiayment  of  a  debt  by  a  proceeding  against  the  debtor  s  goods 
n  the  hands  of  thitn  persons,  strongly  resembling  the  prrv 
cess  of  foreign  attachment,  with  some  modifications,  and 
under  diflTerent  names,  fbrms  a  part  of  the  municipal  laws 
of  Scotland,  Holland,  and  most  European  coimtries  m  which 
the  civil  law  prevails.  In  Scotland  tnis  proceeding  is  railed 
arrestment.  (See  Bell's  Commefilafiei  on  the  Laws  of 
tScotland,  Vol.  ii.)  Many  remaiks  upon  the  Scotch  pracf  ira 
of  attaching  property,  called  aitestment  will  be  found  in 
the  examination  of  Mr.  IViffiaiii  Bdl,  ih  Appendix  D  to  the 
Fotnth  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners.  In 
France,  a  process  of  this  kind  exists  tinder  the  name  of 
eaine-arrit;  the  regulations  respecting  It  will  be  found  in 
the  Code  de  Procedure  Civile,  partie  I.,  hvre  5,  tit  7. 

The  custom  of  fbreign  attacmnetit  in  London  differs  in 
no  material  respect  from  the  same  ctistom  in  other  parts  c^ 
England ;  it  is,  noWever,  much  more  commonlv  resorte<l  to 
in  the  lord-mayor  8  and  the  sfaerifTs  courts  of  London,  than 
in  any  other  local  courts.  It  is  noi  so  much  in  use  at 
the  present  day  as  fbrmerly ;  but  of  989  actions  tried  in 
the  lord-mayor's  court  ift  London  during  the  last  seven 
years,  201  have  been  Cases  of  attactimenf ;  and  in  many 
instances,  very  large  sums,  amounthig  to  several  thonsand 
pounds,  have  been  recoveied  in  this  manner.  In  the  she- 
riffs court  the  cases  of  attachment  have  not  been  so  nu- 
merous. 

As  this  customary  proceedittg  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  commercial  interests  ot  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
and  is  not  generally  understood,  it  mSy  be  worth  while  to 
describe  it  particularly.  The  creditor,  who  is  the  plaintiff  in 
the  action,  makes,  in  the  first  instance,  an  affidavit  of  his 
debt,  which  must  have  been  contracted  within  the  city  of 
London  or  its  liberties,  and  should  be  actually  due,  as  it  in 
doubtful  whether  an  attachment  can  be  made  upon  a  coo- 
tract  to  pay  money  at  a  future  day.  The  affidavit  of  dcNt 
having  been  made,  an  action  is  commenced  in  the  usual 
manner ;  the  only  parties  named  in  the  first  instance  bem^ 
the  creditor  as  plaintiff,  and  the  debtor  as  defendant.  A 
warrant  therf  issues,  or  is  supposed  to  issne,  to  the  officer  of 
the  court,  requiring  him  to  Sfimmon  the  defendant;  upon  this 
wartiant  the  officer  returns  that  the  defbndant '  has  nothing 
within  the  city  whereby  he  can  be  summoned,  nor  is  to  be 
fbund  within  the  same,*  and  then  the  attachment  may  be 
made.  This  return  ef  non  mt  inventus  to  the  proccsts 
against  the  defendant  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  custom, 
and  without  it  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  on  tlie  attach- 
ment would  be  invalid ;  in  point  of  fhct,  hcApever,  where  an 
attachment  is  intended,  the  officer  sever  attempts  to  sum- 
nkm  the  defendant,  or  gives  him  any  notkse  of  the  action,  but 
BMrely  makes  his  return  to  the  warrant  as  a  matter  of 
course.  After  this  return,  a  suggestion  is  made,  or  supposed 
to  be  made»  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  court,  that  seme  third 
person  within  the  city  has  goods  of  the  defendant  in  kis  pOQ»- 
session,  or  owes  him  debts,  by  which  goods,  or  debts,  the 
plaintiff  requires  that  the  defEHadant  may  be  attached,  untO 
Be  appears  to  answer  to  the  action  brought  against  him. 
The  attachment  is  then  efibcted  by  a  notice  or  wamin:r 
served  by  the  officer  of  the  court  upon  the  third  party,  who  is 
called  the  gamishee»  fVom  an  old  F^reaeh  word  *  gamier,  or 
garmser*  (to  warn),  from  whence  garmsee^  or  vulgarly, 
garnishee  (the  person  warned),  infbrming  him  that  t^ 
goods,  money,  and  effects  of  the  defbndant  in  bis  hands  are 
attached  to  answer  the  plaintiffs  action,  and  that  he  (the 
garnishee)  \»  not  to  part  with  them  without  the  leave  of  the 
oourt  After  this  warning,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  secure 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  garnishee,  the  process 
again  returns,  or  in  principle  ought  to  retont*  to  the  de- 
fendant who  must  be  puUiely  eallsd  and  makedefaolt  on 
four  successive  eouft-days,  before  any  further  prooeedings 
can  be  taken  against  his  goods.    In  prastioe^  bowevef »  no 
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upon  tbe  offender  to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  should 
not  issue  against  him ;  or  in  flagrant  and  urgent  cases, 
where  an  immediate  remedy  is  necessary,  will  grant  an 
attachment  on  the  first  complaint  without  any  previous  rule 
to  show  cause.    In  modem  practice  attachments  are  chiefly 
employed  in  cases  of  constructive  contempts,  such  as  abuses 
of  the  administration  of  justice  by  judges  of  inferior  juris- 
diction, for  corruption  or  ii^ustice  by  officers  and  ministers 
of  the  courts  in  refusing  to  execute  law^l  process,  for  doing 
it  oppressively,  corruptly,  or  extortionately,  or  for  making  false 
returns.    Mal-practices  in  these  respects,  which  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  administration  of  justice,  are  for  that  reason 
construed  to  be  contempt  of  the  courts,  and  punishable  as 
such  by  attachment.    Upon  a  similar  principle,  attorneys, 
who  are  officers  of  the  different  courts  in  which  thev  are 
admitted,  may  be  punished  by  this  summary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding for  any  dishonest  practice,  and  in  particular  for  unjust 
or  fraudulent  conduct  towards  their  clients.    It  is  said  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Hawkins,  that  barristers, '  though  not  officers 
of  any  court,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  special  privilege 
to  practise  the  law,  and  their  misbehaviour  tends  to  bring 
a  disgrace  upon  the  law  itself,  are  punishable  by  attach- 
ment for  any  foul  practice,  as  other  ministers  of  justice  are.' 
(Hawkins's  Pleas  </  the  Crown,  Book  2,  c.  22,  s.  30.) 
Jurors  also  maybe  liable  to  attachment  for  constructive 
contempts  in  tneir  ministerial  capacity:  for  instance,  for 
making  default  when  lawfully  summoned ;  for  refusing  to 
be  sworn  or  to  give  any  verdict ;  or  for  receiving  a  bribe  or 
instructions  from  either  of  the  parties  in  a  suit  to  be  tried 
by  them.    In  early  periods  of  the  history  of  our  law,  jurors 
were  sometimes  attached  for  acts  done  in  their  deliberative 
or  judicial  capacity,  as  for  giving  verdicts  against  evidence 
or  the  direction  of  the  court  in  matter  of  law.    That  giving 
a  false  verdict  should  be  considered  a  contempt  of  court 
was  not  so  unreasonable  as  it  may  at  first  appear  to  those 
acquainted  only  with  the  province  of  juries  at  the  present 
day.    In  antient  times  the  jury  were  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses witnesses  who  were  sworn  to  speak  the  truth  {vertan 
dicere) ;  and  if  they  gave  a  wilfully  false  verdict  upon  facts, 
they  committed  a  similar  kind  of  contempt  to  that  of  wit- 
nesses committing  manifest  perjury  at  the  present  day.   Mr. 
Sergeant  Hawkins  gives  it  as  the  inclination  of  his  opinion 
that  a  jury  would  be  still  liable  to  an  attachment  for 
giving  a  verdict  wilfUUy  against  the  direction  of  the  court 
m  point  of  law.    The  absence  of  an  instance,  however,  in 
modem  times  of  such  a  proceeding,  would  afford  a  strong 
argument  against  its  legality.    Besides  the  contempts  com- 
mitted by  parties  and  persons  as  above  noticed,  there  are 
instances  which  it  woula  be  endless  to  enumerate,  in  which 
all  persons  may  become  liable  to  attachment  for  offences  of 
this  description.    Thus  wilf\il  perjury  in  the  presence  of 
the  court,  disrespectful  words  or  conduct  to  the  presiding 
judge,  counterfeiting  writs,  refusing  to  pay  money  or  per- 
form acts  according  to  the  direction  of  an  award  entered  into 
by  mle  of  court,  non-payment  of  costs  taxed  by  the  officer 
of  the  court  in  which  a  proceeding  is  pending,  are  all  in- 
stances of  contempts  which  subject  the  persons  who  commit 
them  to  the  summary  process  of  attachment. 

Attachment  qf  Privilege  wu  a  process  by  which  attorneys 
or  other  officers,  entitled  to  privilege  in  the  courts  to  which 
they  belong,  might,  before  the  Uniformity  of  Process  Act, 
enforce  the  appearance  of  another  person  in  their  respective 
courts  to  answer  to  an  action. 

ATTACK,  in  military  language,  the  effort  made  by 
armed  men  to  dispossess  an  enemy  of  any  favourable  posi- 
tion occupied  by  him. 

ATTAINDER,  from  the  Latin  word  attinctue,  '  attaint,* 
'  stained,'  is  a  oonsequence  which  the  law  of  England  has 
attached  to  the  passing  of  sentence  of  death  upon  a  criminal. 
Attainder  does  not  follow  upon  mere  conviction  of  a  capital 
offence ;  because,  after  conviction,  the  judgment  may  still 
be  arrested,  and  the  conviction  itself  cancelled,  or  the  pri- 
soner may  obtain  a  pardon :  in  either  of  which  cases  no 
attainder  ensues.  But  as  soon  as  sentence  of  death  is 
passed,  or  a  judgment  of  outlawry  given  where  tbe  person 
accused  tlies  from  justice,  which  is  equivalent  to  sentence 
of  death,  the  prisoner  becomes  in  contemplation  of  law 
attaint,  stained,  or  blackened  in  reputation.  He  cannot 
sue  or  be  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice ;  he  loses  all  power 
over  his  property,  and  is  rendered  incapable  of  peribrming 
any  of  the  auties,  or  eiyoying  any  of  the  privileges,  of  a 
frc«man.  The  person  of  a  man  attainted  is,  however,  not 
abaolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.    It  ia  to  for  the 


ends  of  public  justice,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  Until 
execution,  his  creditors  have  an  interest  in  his  person  for 
securing  their  debts ;  and  he  himself,  as  long  as  he  live»,  it 
under  tne  protection  of  the  law.  (Sec  Macdonald's  case, 
vol.  xviii.  of  Howell's  State  Trials,  p.  862.) 

We  shall  consider,  first,  the  subject  of  attainder  as  it 
exists  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  realm ;  and,  secondly,  give 
some  account  of  those  extraordinary  enactments  of  the 
legislature,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bills  of 
Attainder. 

1.  The  principal  consequences  of  attainder,  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  law,  are  forfeiture  of  the  real  and 
personal  estates,  and  what  is  technically  called  corruption 
of  the  blood  of  the  offender.  The  forfeiture  of  the  persona! 
e^te  dates  from  the  time  of  his  conviction,  but  extends 
only  to  the  goods  and  chattels  of  which  he  was  actually 
possessed  at  that  time.  Real  estate  is  not  forfeited  until 
attainder ;  but  then  the  forfeiture  (except  in  the  ease  of 
attainder  upon  outlawry)  has  relation  to  the  time  when  the 
offence  was  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  sales 
and  incumbrances.    (Co.  Litt  390  b.) 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  forfeiture  of  real  estate  upon 
attainder  differ  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  and  in  cases  of 
murderer  other  felony.  Attainder  for  high  treason  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  and  absolute  forfeiture  to  the  cmwn 
of  all  freehold  estates,  whether  of  inheritance  or  otberwii^, 
of  which  the  person  attainted  was  seised  at  the  time  of  the 
treason  committed.  This  consequence  of  attainder  for  hipb 
treason  is  said  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  to  have  been  derived 
from  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence.  {Comm,  vol.  ii.  p.  251 ; 
iv.  p.  384.)  Copyholds  are  in  Uke  manner  forfeitea  to  tlie 
lord  of  the  manor  of  which  they  are  holden,  upon  the  attain- 
der of  the  tenant. 

By  Stat  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.,  cap.  11,  the  dower  of  the  widow 
of  a  person  attainted  for  high-treason  is  also  forfeited.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  forfeiture  unless  an 
actual  attainder  takes  place ;  and  therefore  if  a  traitor  dies 
before  judgment,  or  is  killed  in  open  rebellion,  or  is  put  to 
death  by  martial  law,  his  lands  are  not  forfeited,  unless  a 
special  act  of  parliament  is  passed  for  the  purpose.  It  i« 
said,  however  (  Reports,  iv.  57),  that  if  the  chief  justice  of 
England  in  person,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of  one  killed 
in  open  rebelhon,  records  the  facts  and  returns  the  record 
into  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  both  the  landa  and  the 
goods  of  the  rebel  shall  be  forfeited. 

This  absolute  and  entire  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  high  treason  was  often  productive  of 
extreme  hardships  and  injustice,  by  making  their  families* 
who  were  no  parties  to  their  crimes,  participate  in  their 
punishment  In  certain  modem  treasons,  tnerefore,  re- 
lating to  the  coin,  created  by  statute,  it  is  expressly  provided, 
that  they  shall  work  no  forfeiture  of  lands  except  for  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  that  they  shall  not  deprive  his  widow 
of  her  dower.  (Stat  5  Eliz.  c.  11  ;  18  Eliz.  c.  1  ;  6  &  9 
Will.  III.,  c.  26  ;    15  &  16  Geo,  II.,  c.  28.) 

In  cases  of  attainder  for  murder  or  other  felony,  the  for- 
feiture of  landa  to  the  crown  does  not  extend  for  a  longer 
term  than  a  year  and  a  day,  with  an  unlimited  power  of 
committing  waste  upon  the  lands  durine  that  period.  This 
is  called  in  our  old  law-books  *  The  King's  year  day  ana 
waste,"  After  the  expiration  of  tliis  term,  the  lands  would 
naturally  descend  to  the  heir  of  the  person  attainted,  if  tbe 
feudal  law  of  escheat  for  corruption  of  blood  did  not  inter- 
vene, and  vest  them  in  the  lord  of  whom  thev  are  holden. 
In  order  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  escheat  for  corruption 
of  blood,  we  must  remember,  that,  by  the  feudal  law,  from 
which  our  modem  law  of  real  property  is  chiefly  derived,  all 
lands  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  held  by  eift  from  a 
superior  lord,  subject  to  certain  services  and  conditions,  upot; 
neglect  or  breach  of  which  (as  well  as  upon  failure  of  issue 
of  the  grantee)  the  lands  reverted,  or  in  feudal  laneuaire. 
escheated,  i  e.,  fell  back  to  the  original  giver.  Now,  by  the 
attainder  of  a  tenant  in  fee-simple  for  felony,  the  com  pact 
between  him  and  his  lord  was  totally  dissolved ;  his  blood 
was  supposed  to  be  corrupted,  and  he  was  disabled  not  only 
from  inheriting  lands  himself,  but  from  transmittini^  them 
to  his  descendants.  Even  though  he  bad  no  lands  in  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  the  attainder,  and  acquired  none 
afterwards  upon  which  the  law  of  fbrfoiture  could  operate, 
the  law  of  escheat  might  operate  after  his  death  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  descendants.  For,  owing  to  the  corruption  of 
his  blood,  which  completely  stopped  up  the  course  of  itoscent, 
it  waa  impossible  to  derive  a  title  to  any  lands»  either  from 
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Juftioe  OUnTille*  as  a  cbepk  ofi  tli^  vast  power  then  vasled 
in  the  recognitort  of  assiEe  of  finding  a  verdict  according  to 
their  own  personal  knowledge,  without  an  examination  of 
witnesses.  It  was  aflerwardB  extended  by  Edward  I.  to 
all  pleas  of  land  or  freehold,  and  by  statutes  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  to  all  pleas  whatsoever,  who- 
ther  real  or  personal,  except  writs  of  righ^  where  the  issua 
wasjoined  on  the  mer€  right. 

The  jury  on  the  attaint  were  twenty-four  in  number,  and 
must  be  possessed  of  freehold  of  the  annual  value  of  20/.,  if 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  of  40/.  value  in  personals,  or  of 
40«.  a  year  value  in  lands.  At  common  law,  if  the  grand 
jury  found  that  the  verdict  was  falt$e.  the  judgment  against 
the  jury  finding  it  was  one  of  extreme  severity :  namely,  to 
lose  their  liberam  le^em,  and  be  infamous,  to  forfeit  dietr 
goods  and  profits  of  their  lands,  to  be  imprisoned,  and  their 
wives  and  children  to  be  thrown  out  of  doors ;  their  houses  to 
be  rased,  their  trees  extirpated,  and  tlieir  meadows  ploughed, 
and  the  plaintiff  to  be  restored  to  all  he  had  lost  by  reason  of 
the  unjust  verdict.  But  a  much  more  moderate  judgment 
was  afterwards  introduced  by  11  Henry  VII.  c24,  mado 
perpetual  by  13  Eliz.  c.  25. 

This  clumsy  expedient  for  eontrolliDg  the  extensive 
power  of  a  jury  was  found  to  consist  of  terrors  which  could 
only  with  great  difiSculty,  and  in  rare  eases,  be  carried  into 
operation.  The  jury  could  only  be  attainted  either  for 
finding  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  evidence,  or  for  finding  one 
on  evidence  not  sustaining  the  issue.  But  it  was  alinosi 
impossible  to  attaint  them  on  the  former  groundi  since  they 
were  at  liberty  to  take  their  own  personal  knowledge  for 
evidence ;  as  to  the  last,  the  judge  had  some  control  over 
them  by  giving  them  directions  as  to  the  precise  point  of 
the  issue  to  which  the  evidence  was  to  be  applied,  and  if 
they  found  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  express  direction  of  the 
judge,  they  ran  great  risk  of  an  attaint  So  inconvenient 
and  ineffectual,  however,  was  the  proceeding,  that  it  gave 
place,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  to  the  now  ex- 
isting practice  of  setting  aside  verdicts  on  motion  and 
granting  new  trials ;  and  very  few  instances  of  an  attaint 
appear  in  the  books  later  than  the  sixteenth  century.  By 
the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50  (consolidating  the  laws  relating  to 
juries),  the  proceeding  was  totally  abolished;  but  it  is  pro- 
vided, by  sec.  61,  that  any  person  guilty  of  embracery  (cor- 
ruptly influencing  a  juror  by  promises  or  money)  may  be 
prtjceeded  against,  and   punished  as  before.     [See  Em- 

UaACKRv]. 

ATT  ALE' A,  a  genus  of  palms,  found  chiefly  in  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  America,  where  it  occupies  the  richest  soil 
and  the  hottest  forests,  rarely  ascending  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains, or  spreading  from  the  woods  into  the  open  country. 
It  extends,  according  to  Von  Martins,  as  far  south  as  the 
tropic  of  (^aprioorn.  It  belongs  to  the  same  division  of 
the  natural  order  as  the  cocoa-nut,  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  all  its  immediate  allies,  except  Areng  (which  see),  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  nut  containing  three  cells  and  three 
seeds.  It  is  described  by  the  great  illustrator  of  this  noble 
family  as  consisting  of  lofty  or  middle-sized,  or  even  occa- 
sionally stemlehs  species,  with  a  thickish  trunk,  the  wood 
of  which  is  soft  and  of  a  reddish-brown  cobur ;  it  is  irregu- 
larly marked  externally  with  scars,  and  is  terminated  by 
large  pinnated  leaves,  the  stalks  of  which  are  broad,  and 
the  segments  smootkish,  rather  thick,  plaited,  and  neat- 
looking.  The  bunches  of  fruit  are  simply  branched,  but  are 
o(Ven  of  a  vast  sise,  and  hang  down  from  the  bosoms  of  the 
leaves,  covered  with  brownish  nuts,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
eatable.  Several  species  are  known,  of  wjiieh  the  most 
remarkable  are  tlie  two  following. 

Aitulea  funf/era^  called  by  the  natives  pio^aba,  is  found 
in  tlio  native  forests  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Brasil, 
where  it  is  one  oIl  the  most  valuable  gifts  which  the  bountiful 
hand  of  nature  has  conferred  on  man.  The  best  cordage  in 
America,  for  naval  purposes,  is  manufactured  from  the 
fibres  of  the  leaf- stalks  and  other  parts  ;  such  ropes  are  of 
great  strength,  and  are  extremely  durable  in  salt  water ; 
no  other  cables  are  employed  in  a  great  part  of  the  Brazi* 
Lian  navy.  This  species  does  not  grow  more  than  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high ;  ito  nuts,  which  are  about  as 
large  as  an  ostrich's  egg,  have  a  hard  shell  like  that  of 
the  cocoa-nut 

Attaiea  cofnptOt  another  species,  is  equally  useful,  but 
for  different  purposes.  This  plant,  the  pindava  of  the  old 
writers  on  Brazil,  and  the  ind<\;d  of  the  modern  Portugueset 
lonai  dfllightftal  giovea  in  the  interioc  of  tbs  eoanliy,  grow- 


ipg  fiom  twenty  to  fifty  foot  dear  of  its  braoeh-like  UavM, 
The  latter  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  about 
three  feet  wide.  The  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  gooseys  egg,  and 
contains  an  eatable  kernel,  of  which  the  negroes  are  fbiuL 
Its  leaves  form  an  exceUent  tbaleht  and  are  wotoq  into 
batftf  osatSf  and  baskots. 


[Attalca  compta.] 

AtiaUa  tperioM  is  the  plant  whioht  in  the  pioviDOts  oc 
Maranhao  and  Para,  furnishes  the  nuts  which  the  Biazitiaiis 
burn  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  the  juice  of  Sipkonia  «2cu* 
Ilea,  or  Indian  rubber,  until  it  becomes  black. 

A'TTALUS  I.,  king  of  a  small  but  wealthy  and  popn* 
lous  country  in  the  north-western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  uf 
which  Pergamus  (properly  Pergamum)  was  the  capital. 
The  name  of  Asia  was  specially  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
this  country.  Attains  was  the  son  of  Attalus,  youngest  bro- 
ther of  Philetffirus.  and  cousin  to  Eumones  I.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded B .c.  24 1 .  His  mother's  name  was  Antioehis.  daughter 
of  Achnus  (Strab.,  624),  of  whom  we  know  notliing  mine 
than  that  he  was  not  the  same  person  who  usurped  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  became  a  formioable  opponent 
to  Attalus.  Of  the  proceedings  during  the  eailierpart  of  his 
reign  we  have  no  record,  though  we  may  collect  from  • 
passage  in  Polybius  (iv.  48.)  that  he  had  extended  his  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor»  west  of  Mount  Taurus. 


tsaver.    BritUh  MoMoin.] 

He  first  assumed  the  regal  title  after  a  victory  oyer  the  GauW 
who  had  taken  possession  of  that  part  of  the  conntiy  called 
alter  them  Galatia  (Li v.  Polyb.  Strab.):  this  leavea  us  m 
doubt  as  to  the  rank  which  his  predecessors,  Philetierus  and 
Eumenes,  enjoyed,  but  it  certainly  appears  that  they  bad  n\4 
taken  the  title  of  king.  At  the  time  when  the  Rhodiaas  and 
inhabitants  of  Byzantium  were  preparing  to  make  war  oa 
«Mch  other,  in  conaequeooe  of  the  latter  having  inyoied  % 
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with  HonoiiuB,  Attalus  endeavoured  to  Metpe  the  emperor^s 
veneeance,  but  was  taken  at  sea,  and,  by  Honoriua*s  order, 
confined  in  the  island  of  Lipari,  after  having  had  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  cut  ofl",  in  order  to  prevent  him 
ftom  being  able  to  write.  Attalus  was  afterwards  recalled 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  obscurity.  (Zosimus,  Orosius, 
and  Gibbon.) 

ATTAR,  or  OTTO  OF  ROSES,  an  essential  oil  ob- 
tained in  India  from  the  petals  of  the  rasa  eenti/olia  and 
fempervivens;  for  this  purpose  a  cask  or  glazed  earthen  jar 
is  filled  with  the  rose  leaves  carefully  separated  from  ihe 
calyxes,  and  spring  water  poured  in  just  sufficient  to  cover 
them ;  the  vessel  with  its  contents  is  then  set  in  the  son  for 
two  or  three  davs,  and  taken  under  cover  during  the  night. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  small  particles  of  yel- 
low oil  will  be  seen  floating  on  the  surfkoe  of  the  water, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  week  will  have  increased  to  a  thin 
scum ;  this  is  taken  up  by  a  little  cotton  tied  to  the  end  of 
a  stick,  and  squeezed  into  a  small  vial.  (Aikin*s  Die- 
tionary  of  Chemistry,) 

This  oil  is  a  well-known  perfume ;  but  the  odour  is  agree- 
able only  when  diffused,  being  too  powerful  when  it  is  con- 
centrated. According  to  Saussure,  the  attar  is  a  mixture  of 
two  oils,  one  of  which  is  solid,  and  the  other  fluid,  at  the 
usual  temperature  of  the  air :  they  may  be  separated  by 
washing  with  alcohol,  which  does  not  dissolve  the  con- 
crete oil  at  a  low  temperature ;  or  by  pressure  between  folds 
of  paper,  which  absorbs  the  fluid  oil.  By  the  latter  pro- 
cess, three  parts  of  the  common  yielded  one  part  of  the  con- 
crete oil. 

Attar  of  roses  liquefies  at  about  85^  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  solid  oil  at  about  91** ;  the  latter  crystallizes  by  cold  into 
brilliant  white  transparent  laminn  of  the  consistence  of 
bees*  wax.  The  density  of  attar  of  roses  rendered  fluid  at 
about  90^,  compared  with  water  at  60°,  is  0.832,  which, 
according  to  M.  Saussure,  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
essential  oil  that  he  examined;  the  concrete  oil,  when  ftised, 
is  even  lighter  than  this. 

The  concrete  essence  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
1000  parts  of  the  density  of  0.806»  taking  up  only  two  parts 
of  it  at  57^  Fahrenheit,  while  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol 
dissolves  seven  parts  of  the  attar,  and  the  fluid  portion  is 
still  more  soluble. 

Saussure  observes  that  the  concrete  oil  bums  in  oxygen 
gas  with  a  sort  of  explosion,  which  he  has  never  observed  to 
so  high  a  degree  in  any  other  oil.  By  analysis  the  attar 
was  found  to  consist  of 

Carbon  .        .  86.743 

Hydrogen  .        •       •     14.889 

101.632 
Saussure  observes  that  tne  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance attendant  upon  this  analysis,  is  its  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  olefiant  gas,  which  is,  carbon  85.71;  hydrosen 
14.29.  Indeed  these  bodies  may  be  considered  as  wnat 
are  now  termed  isomeric  compounds. 

ATTERBURY,  FRANCIS,  bishop  of  Rochester  in  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  was  bom  on  the  Gth 
of  March,  1662,  at  Milton,  near  Newport  Pagnel,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, of  which  parish  his  lather  was  rector.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  elected  student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1680.  According  to  Wood,  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1684,  and  that  of  master  in 
1687.  In  that  year  he  first  appeared  as  a  controversial 
writer  in  an  answer  to  Cormderationt  on  the  Spirit  of 
Martin  Luther,  and  the  Original  of  the  Reformation;  a 
tract  published  under  the  name  of  Abraham  Woodhead,  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic,  but  really  written  by  Obadiah 
Walker,  master  of  University  College.  Bishop  Bumct,  in 
his  History  of  hit  own  Times,  ranks  this  vindication  amongst 
the  most  able  defences  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Atterbury 
himself,  on  his  trial,  appealed  to  this  book  to  exculpate  him- 
self fh>m  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  leaning  towards  popery. 
The  exact  time  of  his  taking  orders  is  not  ascertained; 
but  on  his  Other's  death,  in  1693,  he  applied  for  the  rec- 
tory of  Milton,  the  place  of  hi^  birth,  and  at  that  time 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition.  The  pieferment  was, 
however,  given  to  Dr.  Wotton.  Atterbury  haid  long  been 
wearv  of  a  college  life,  and  on  this  disappointment  he 
•ought  for  popularity  and  promotion  on  the  more  stirring 
theatre  of  the  metropolis.  Here  his  talents  for  the  pulpit 
soon  became  conspicuous:  he  was  speedily  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains  in  ordiuaiy,  and  was  elected 


^nreaober  of  Bridewell,  and  lecturer  of  St  Bride's.  To  his 
sermon  on  the  Power  of  Charity  to  cover  Sin^  Hoadly  pub- 
lished Exceptions,  which  Atterbury  did  not,  and  perhaps 
could  not,  answer.  Another  sermon,  entitled  The  Scomer 
incapable  of  True  Wisdom,  was  warmly  attacked  on  account 
of  a  supposed  insinuation  against  Archbishop  Tillotson's 
oithodoxy.  In  the  year  1698  appeared  Mr.  Boyle*8  Exa- 
minaMon  of  Dr.  Bentley's  Dissertations  on  the  ^pUtlee  of 
Phalaris  and  the  Fhbles  qf  ASsop,  Though  this  work  was 
published  under  Boyle*s  name,  it  is  shewn  by  Bishop  Monk 
(Life  f^  Bentley)  that  Atterbury  had  the  chief  snare  in 
the  undertakin|^,  and  in  fact  wrote  more  than  half  the  book. 
Whatever  credit  we  may  give  Atterbury  for  ingenuity  and 
humour,  this  work  proves  that  he  had  not  mudi  learning. 

In  the  year  1700  Atterbury  engaged  in  a  long  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Wake,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  others,  conceming  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  of  convocations.  Dr.  Wake  asserted  tne  authority 
of  Christian  princes  over  their  ecclesiastical  synods,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  convocations  of  the  English  clergy. 
Atterbury  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  in  a  rough 
and  acrimonious  spirit,  but  with  much  ingenuity.  Stack- 
house,  in  his  Memoirs,  says,  that  Dr.  Atterbury,  in  bis  con- 
troversial writings,  dealt  out  his  wit  and  satire  at  such  s 
rate  as  contributed  very  little  to  the  establishment  of  truth. 
However  that  may  be,  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  order 
procured  him  the  thanks  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  without  excrcue 
or  fees,  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  Atterbury  was 
appointed  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  I7U4 
aavanoed  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  His  characteristic  im 
patience  broke  out  remarkably  on  this  occasion.  He  took 
out  his  instruments  before  his  predecessor  had  resigned. 
Dr.  Nicholson,  compiler  of  the  Historical  Library,  wa«  then 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  owing  to  a  prcrious  misunderstand- 
ing, fUlly  detailed  by  Stacknouse,  was  not  kindly  disposed 
towards  the  new  dean,  and  reauired  the  preceding  dean's  re- 
signation to  be  produced.  When  produced,  it  was  found  to 
be  dated  a  month  subsequent  to  Atterburv's  collation,  which 
was  therefore  void.  Atterbury  attempted,  but  without  suc> 
cess,  to  procure  from  his  predecessor,  and  afterwards  from 
an  oflUcer  in  Chancery,  a  clandestine  alteration  of  dates. 
As  the  preferment  was  duly  bestowed  upon  him,  no  corrupt 
motive  (beyond  a  desire  to  save  trouble  or  expense)  can  be 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding;  but  it  indicated 
a  lax  adherence  to  veracity,  and  was  a  scandalous  contempt 
of  public  decency.  He  was  at  length  admitted  to  his  deancr} 
without  this  error  of  date  being  rectified. 

In  1706  Atterbury  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Hoadly 
concerning  the  advantages  of  nrtue  with  regard  to  the 
present  life.  In  a  funeral  sermon  he  had  asserted,  that 
if  the  benefits  resulting  from  Christianity  were  confine<l  tj 
our  present  state,  Christians  would  be,  of  the  whole  human 
race,  the  most  miserable.  Hoadly,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained, in  a  printed  letter  to  Atterbury,  that  it  v(as  a  p<>int 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Gospel  itself,  to  vindicate 
the  tendency  of  virtue  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  niau. 
Atterbury  defended  his  positions  in  a  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  sermon ;  to  which  Hoadly  published  a 
rejoinder.  In  1707  Atterbury  was  made  canon  in  the 
cathedral  of  Exeter;  and  in  1709  his  eloquence  raised 
him  to  the  preachership  of  the  Rolls  Chapel.  In  tlte 
same  year  he  was  involved  in  a  fresh  controversy  vuh 
Hoadly,  concerning  passive  obedience.  In  1710  Dr.  Sache- 
verells  trial  took  place ;  and  it  is  stated  in  Boyer's  Ilntory 
of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  that  tlie  defence  uas 
generally  thought  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Atterbury, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Smalridge  and  Ut,  Freind.  In  the 
same  year  Dr.  Atterbury  was  chosen  prolocutor  to  the  lower 
house  of  convocation.  In  1711  he  was  chiefly  concerned  lu 
drawing  up  a  representation  of  the  present  state  of  rehgioii, 
which  Bishop  Burnet  denominates  '  a  most  virulent  cL^cU- 
mation,  defaming  all  the  administrations  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.*  His  draught  was  agreed  to  by  the  luacr 
house ;  but  the  bishops  ordered  another  to  be  drawn  in  more 
moderate  terms.  The  more  violent  representatioa  was  not 
presented  to  the  queen,  but  it  was  printed  and  circulated, 
in  1712  Atterbury  was  made  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford.  Owing  to  his  imperious  temper,  the  flames  of  di^Mrd 
soon  broke  out  in  the  College,  and  his  removal  was  thuu;;ht 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Dr.  Smalridge,  Im 
successor  in  two  of  his  preferments,  complained  of  being 


bat  onoa  tha  «hiaf  town  at  tha  diitriet.  wu  tonatAj 
a  bToiuite  morl  of  iti  thai  ovoen,  Uie  pnnee-bishtf  ■ 
of  Bauborg.  Tha  lake  ii  about  12  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  louth ;  its  anrface  contain*  8131  Vienna  yocha,  or 


47°  ii'  N.  lat.  and  13°  33'  E.  long.    The  Agar  flowi  oorth- 
warda  out  or  it  into  the  Traun. 

ATTlCt  a  term  in  aicbitectura,  eomprehending  the  whole 
of  a  plain  or  deooratad  parapet  wall,  terminating  the  upper 
part  of  tha  facade  of  an  edi&ce.  The  deriTalioD  of  the  word 
u  ancerlain.  It  appears  to  liiive  been  a  generally  reoeived 
opinion  that  the  wonl  wa«  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
edificoi  in  Attioa  being  built  after  this  manner.  Thara  ia 
at  Athena  a  monument,  that  of  Thntyllua,  with  an  attic 
o*ar  the  order  of  piltatais  which  fonn  the  baiement  In 
the  cetitre  thera  waa  a  colosael  aiatue.  [See  Athini.p.  10.] 


[UppnputofttwpMfultarihiMaaamaiitar  Thn>>niu,«lth  the  HiUJ 
flfiin  wtma.  (Ma  Ibg  otijiii*)  Id  Uh  Diili;ii  Uiunmi,] 

In  a  note  to  the  second  edition  of  Stuart's  Atheiu,  publiihed  in 
1 825,  the  editor  i«  of  opinion  that  this  attic  was  not  contem- 
plated in  the  ori^nal  uesign,  but  added  at  the  date  of  the 
two  upper  inscnptions  when  Thrasjclea  was  Agonotbetes. 
(Sea  note,  p.  92>  vol.  ii.,  second  edition  of  Stuart,  1825.) 
Tliu  example,  however,  may  be  taken  as  the  beat  type  of 
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a  Qreak  attie  whiclt  is  at  ptesant  known.  In  tha  Ardkaio' 
lo^  LontUntnn*  there  is  an  ingenknu,  although,  a*  we 
think,  a  wrong  derivation  of  the  word  attic,  unlesa  we  aup- 
pose  the  word,  aa  wa  now  use  it,  to  have  became  corrupt!.^ 
In  vol.  xziiL  p.  412 — 414,  the  word  attic  is  laid  to  be  com- 
pounded of  a  privative,  and  Tiix^  a  wall,  thus  signifjiDe 
'  without  a  wall,  or  without  being  in  connexion  with  k  wall' 
The  example  of  such  an  attic,  it  is  said,  ia  finind  in  aU 
Hf  pKthral  temples,  for  as  the  naos,  nave  or  spaea  betsem 
the  innu-  ranges  of  tha  columns,  must  not  be  covered,  upper 
ranges  of  columns,  with  a  wall  above  them,  muit  be  placed 
over  the  lower  Mder  of  columns  to  catch  the  end  of  the 
rafter  at  it*  highest  elevation  ;  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
attio  may  be  found  at  Pcstum,  in  Italy. 

Another  example,  which  bears  a  cloeer  resemblanM  to 
the  Roman  attic,  exist*  in  tha  upper  wall  of  the  nave  vl 
tha  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  AgriRentuni  (aceAr- 
LANTBS),  where  there  is  an  entire  wall  wiui  short  pilantPn 
at  interval*,  in  the  front  ai  which  are  figuraa  placed  aboir 
the  pilasters  of  the  nave.  Vitruviu*  and  Pliny  do  not 
make  any  mentbn  of,  or  allusion  to,  the  attic  of  a  baildme 
aa  we  undentand  it  at  the  present  day.  In  the  annexnl 
cut  we  have  given  a  representation  of  a  Roman  atiK-. 
tha  only  remaining  part  of  a  superbly  decorated  wall  en- 
closing the  Forum  of  Nerva  at  Rome.  Thii  wall  was  of 
oonaii&raUe  extent,  and  was  divided  at  intervals  by  oolunni 
projecting  from  the  wall,  over  which,  aa  may  be  teen  in  thi- 
drawing,  the  attie  wall  i*  oantinued  at  right  angles  to  (be 
wall  fiirming  the  enclosure.  The  attie,  also,  i*  a  very  con- 
*pwuous  feature  in  the  triumphal  arches  at  Rome  and  a 
necesaary  one :  it  was  not  merely  intended  aa  a  ftame-woric 
for  the  inscription,  nor  as  a  support  for  ilatues,  but  ia  essen- 
tial to  the  proportions  of  the  whole  oompoMtion. 

In  all  the  best  examples,  and  especially  in  the  remains  CFt 
antiquitv  at  Rome,  the  attic  is  decoral«d  with  a  monliUd 
base  and  cornice,  (rflen  with  pilaatera  and  Bgurea.  aa  in  the 
arch  of  Constantine.  At  Thessalonica,  in  the  Jews'  quaiter, 
are  the  remain*  of  a  building  called  the  Incantada,  drawn 
and  described  by  Stuart  in  the  Srd  vol.  of  bis  Aihen».  Five 
Corinthian  columns  on  their  pedestals  support  an  entabla- 
ture :  over  four  of  these  columns  there  still  exists  an  attic 
adorned  on  eacbsidewith  figures  in  alto  riiievo.    The  apam 


of  this  work  an  attributed  to  the  period  of  Roman  domini 


[Tlw  Ineutida  it  Thi^lnalu  ] 

rather  than  to  any  other.  (Stuart's  jIMm*,  vol.  iii.)  At 
Bourd«aux,  s  aomewhat  similar  building  existed  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  wai  destroyed  by  Vauban  to 
erect  the  fortifications  constructed  at  that  time.  Perrauit, 
the  arcbilect,  made  a  drawing  of  the  ruin  mviona  to  lU 
destruction;  from  which  circumstanca  the  daaign  ia  now 
preserved,  and  may  be  seen  in  tha  rwoent  i>ditioo  at 
Stuart's  A.th«tu  (1825).  The  most  itsmarkafale  diflMaocw 
between  this  building  and  the  Incantada  is,  Aat  in  tlM 
farmer  tha  openings  in  the  attie  between  the  llgiwee  af« 
arched,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  bounded  by  tha  atnigbt 
line  of  the  cornice.  The  arrh  in  the  former  prove*  it  m> 
coutestably  to  have  been  a  RtHnan  work ;  while  tarn  th» 
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[The  antient  names  on  the  map  of  AUica  are  in  brackets.] 


east  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  open 
into  this  deep  landlocked  bay,  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance oFa  great  lake ;  the  channel  on  the  west  is  narrower  and 
more  intricate  than  the  eastern,  which  has  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  any  ships.  The  bay  itself  is  a  capacious  haven, 
with  a  great  depth  of  water.  The  termination  of  the  range  of 
.£galeos  on  the  Attic  coast  forms  a  hilly  peninsula  opposite 
the  eastern  end  of  Salamis ;  here  Strabo  places  the  ferry,  to 
which  he  assigns  a  breadth  of  two  stadia,  or  about  1 250  Eng- 
lish feet,  but  the  width  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
is  at  least  1250  yards.  The  small  rocky  island  of  Psyttaleia, 
the  name  of  which  is  connected  with  the  great  sea-fight  of 
Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  95),  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  eastern 
passage  into  the  bay  of  Eleusis.  [See  Salamis.] 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  we  come  to  the  ports  of  Athens, 
already  described  [see  Athens]  ;  to  the  promontory  Colias, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Phaleric  bay ;  and  to  a  low  marshy 
shore,  or  lagoon,  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  coast  between 
Colias  and  the  Cape  of  HalsD,  now  Cape  Pavlo.  Between 
Hal»  and  Zoster,  which  forms  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
lection  on  this  coast,  are  some  small  rocky  islands  (Leake), 
which  the  Persian  ships,  when  flying  from  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  at  first  sight  mistook  for  the  enemy*s  fleet ;  but 
Herodotus  (viii.  97,  107)  says,  though  he  probably  ^mi^ht 
be  mistaken,  that  the  hcii^hts  whicn  appeared  like  ships 
were  on  the  mainland.  The  position  of  Cape  Astypalaea 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  island  of  Eleussa  (now  Ligo- 
nisi),  which  lies  in  fVont  of  it.  The  extreme  point  of  Attica, 
Cape  Sunium,  ii  now  ealled  Colonnes,  from  the  fourteen 
remaining  Doric  eolamns  of  white  marble,  which  adorned 
the  temple  of  Athena  of  Smiium,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  land.  Sunium  was  made  a  stnmg  fort  (Thueyd.  viii.  4), 
and  the  walls  are  still  traeeable  in  all  their  circuit  except  in 
■ome  parts,  which,  owing  to  the  precipitous  character  of  the 
rock,  needed  no  defence.  The  dieuit  of  the  enclosure  is 
above  half  a  mile ;  the  temple  occupied  a  small  part  rf  it 
close  upon  the  bold  promontoryt  and  appears  to  have  had 


Propylsda,  like  the  great  temple  on  the  Acropolis.  Titc 
length  of  the  west  coast  of  Attica  from  the  Horns  to  i.'**- 
lonnes  is  about  sixty  miles.  Strabo  states  the  distance  frotu 
Peirseus  to  Sunium  at  330  stadia,  which  is  very  near  u.e 
true  distance  of  about  forty  miles. 

The  east  coast  of  Attica  from  the  small  bay  of  Sunium 
northwards  is  rugged  and  barren,  rising  into  bills  coverv<l 
with  trees  and  brushwood ;  the  hills  between  Sunium  ami 
Thoricus  are  the  silver-mine  district  of  Laurium.  Between 
Sunium  and  Thoricus  is  the  bay  of  Pan6rimo,  the  aniietit 
Panormus.  Thoricus,  now  Theriko,  with  its  port  Mandri. 
was  once  a  demos  of  some  importance:  the  traces  of  t^e 
fortifications  (Xen.  HeUen.  i.  2, 1),  the  ruins  of  athejiirv. 
and  of  a  quadrangular  building  which  was  surrounded  by  4 
Doric  colonnade,  still  exist.  Dhasludio  is  proliably  the  port 
of  the  antient  demos  of  Potamus.  RaAi,  farther  north,  a 
port  of  considerable  size,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  tlie 
antient  Prasiie.  On  a  small  island  in  this  bay  there  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  white  marble  in  a  sitting  nosture.  to  which 
the  modem  name  of  Raftes,  *the  tailor,*  has  been  ff\\%  n« 
and  hence  transferred  to  the  bay.  The  Erasinus*  the  00 Iv 
stream  that  waters  the  Mesogaia,  runs  past  Vraona,  sup- 
posed to  be  Brauron,  and  enters  the  sea  three  miles  north  >  f 
Port  Raf\i.  Alxmt  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  R  nuu- 
nus  some  offsets  of  Pentelicus  come  close  upon  theooa»t,  fUm- 
ing  the  S.  and  S.W.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Maimtboo ;  the 
north  and  north-eastern  boundary  seems  Id  be  fonned  by 
the  offsets  of  Pames  and  Cape  Stomi,  conjectured  by  JLeak^ 
to  be  the  antient  Cynosura.  The  name  Maralhon,  whir  a 
originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  four  towns  which  formvil 
the  Tetrapolis,  was  afterwards  used  as  a  general  name  for 
the  whole  district.  [See  Mar athon.]  North  of  Marathoa, 
on  the  coast,  we  find  at  Ovrio  Castro  the  remains  of  the 
antient  Rhamnus,  and  of  the  temple  of  Nemesis.  Parts  uf 
a  colossal  figure  found  there  are  supposed  to  be  the  remain^ 
of  the  statue  of  Nemesis,  which  was  the  worit  of  Phidix^ 
(Pausan.  i.  33).    The  words  of  Pausanias  seem  to  impl> 
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nnfttery  of  Penteliens,  had  5000  hives*  Attiea  is  not  well 
adapted  for  breeding  the  bone  to  any  amount,  nor  does  the 
eow  in  general  succeed  well  either  here,  or  in  any  of  the  low 
hot  parts  of  Greece.  The  sheep,  and  espeeiaUy  the  kid, 
formed  of  old  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  husband- 
men ;  and  in  Greece  generally  at  the  present  day,  butter 
and  cheese  are  solely  produced  from  the  milk  of  the  goat 
and  the  sheep.  The  seas  round  the  coast  of  Attica  abcmnd 
in  eicellent  fish,  all  the  species  of  which  were  known  to  and 
highly  prised  bv  ihe  antient  gastronomists :  the  rsd  mullet 
caught  about  Cape  Zoster  is  as  much  valued  as  it  ever  was 
(Leake),  and  with  the  increased  demand  which  will  now 
probably  arise  in  Attica,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  rich 
fisheries  of  the  Attic  seas  again  flourish. 

PoHHeal  Dtmsiofu. — If  we  want  any  proof  as  to  the 
remote  antiquity  of  political  communities  in  Attica,  and  its 
occupation  at  some  time  by  a  people  not  of  the  same  Greek 
stock  as  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  we  may  find  it  in  the 
names  of  mountains,  streams,  and  places.  The  names  of 
mountains  and  rivers  are  in  all  countries  the  most  per- 
manent memorials  of  a  nation's  existence.  Many  Attic 
names  can  be  explained  from  the  Greek  language  as  known 
to  us,  and  others  can  be  traced  to  personal  names  which 
belong  to  the  circle  of  the  Greek  mythi.  But  there  still 
remain  many  which  we  can  only  explain  by  a  comparison 
of  Greek  words  with  those  of  kindred  languages,  or  which 
we  cannot  explain  at  all :  such  are  Cephisus  or  Keph*issus, 
B-issus,  Hym-ettus,  Bril-essus  or  Bril-ettus,  Gsrg-ettus, 
Fames  (compare  Pam-assus),  Braur-on,  Marath-on,  Sun- 
ium,  &c. 

Another  proof  of  the  remote  antiquitv  of  settlements  in 
Attica  is  found  in  the  numerous  political  divisions  of  which 
traces  remained  in  the  historical  period.  The  oldest  poli- 
tical division  of  Attica  known  by  tradition  was  that 
by  Cecrops  into  twelve  parts  (see  8trabo,  p.  397),  the 
names  of  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  belong  to  that  class 
of  words  which  the  Greek  language  cannot  explain.  The 
names  Cecropia,  Deceleia,  Eleusis,  and  several  others, 
included  in  the  twelve,  were  preserved  in  the  historical 
period  of  Attica.  Another  division  into  four  parts,  among 
the  four  sons  of  Pandion  (Strabo,  p.  392),  has  a  distinct  re- 
ference to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  Attic  peninsula, 
including  in  this  term  Megaris,  which,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, was  the  only  portion  which  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dorians.  That  there  is  an  historical  fact  con- 
tained in  the  division  of  the  peninsula  among  the  four  sons 
of  Pandion  appears  from  there  being  three  great  natural 
divisions  of  Attica  after  the  separation  of  Megaris,  which 
tluree  divisions  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  three  poli- 
tical parties  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  (Herod,  i.  59.) 
These  parties,  as  Plutarch  remarks  (Solon,  13),  were  in 
number  just  as  many  as  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
country :  they  were  the  Diacrii  or  Hyperacrii,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  N.E.  region  and  the  range  of  Pames; 
the  men  of  the  Plain  (under  which  name  the  plain  of  Athens, 
and  probably  the  Eleusinian  also  are  included),  and  the 
Parali,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Paralia,  a  term  which  we  have 
already  explained. 

A  division  into  four  tribes  (^v\al),  and  also  a  division 
into  four  castes,  is  attributed  to  Ion.  The  division  of  the 
four  Ionian  tribes  remained,  as  we  have  observed  (see 
Athens),  to  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  who  increased  them 
to  ten;  and  the  four  castes  or  classes  of  Ion  were  re- 
presented in  number,  though  perhaps  in  no  other  respect, 
by  the  four  classes  into  which  Solon  distributed  the  AUie- 
nian  citizens  according  to  their  property.  Besides  the 
twelve  political  divisions  of  Cecrops,  we  find  another  divi- 
sion of  four :— Cecropia,  Autochthon,  Aetna,  Paralia :  the 
first  two  are  mythical,  and  the  two  last  clearly  are  signifi- 
cant, local  names.  The  name  Cecropia,  assigned  to  one  of 
the  four  divisions,  and  also  to  one  of  the  tww>€  divisions  of 
Cecrops,  existed  in  the  time  of  Thuirrdides,  and  appears  to 
have  been  appUed  to  a  district  (as  Colonel  Leake  conjec- 
tures) lying  in  the  lower  but  hilly  tract  which  connects 
iCgaleos  with  Pames  (Thu^d.  ii.  19):  C^cropis  was  also 
the  name  of  one  of  the  ten  tribes.  Four  other  ai^'isions  are 
also  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Cranais,  Atthis,  Meso- 
gaia,  and  Diacris ;  of  which  the  last  two  are  local  denomi- 
nations. The  four  divisions  are  again  mentioned  under  the 
names  of  Dias,  Athenais,  Poseidoniss,  and  Hephastias,  re- 
ferring to  the  names  of  (bur  divinities,  incluoing  those  of 
Athene  and  Poseidon,  the  national  gods  of  the  old  settlers 
and  the  lonians  respectively.  | 


The  tribes  (H^)  established  by  Cleisthenes  wefe  Hijn 
pothoontis,  Antiochis,  Cecropis,  Erechtheis,  Pandionis« 
Leontis,  ^geis,  AcamantLs,  (Eneis,  Mantis*  The  thn 
tribes  were  subdivided  into  174  demi  or  townships,  each 
demos  apparently  rontainiog  a  town,  or  small  village, 
Thouffh  the  tribes  {fvXai)  were  local  divisions,  and  though 
neighbouring  demi  were  generally  classed  under  the  sani« 
tribe,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  contiguous  denit 
assigned  to  difierent  tribes ;  just  as  we  sometimes  obaerxe 
in  England  a  detached  part  of  one  county  completely  im- 
bedded in  a  different  county.  The  most  populous  of  the 
Attic  demi  was  Aohamfls.  (Thucyd.  ii.  19.j  Under  Ma- 
cedonian influence  two  tribes  were  added,  Antigen  is  and 
Demetrias ;  but  these  were  afterwards  changed  to  Ptole- 
mais  and  Attalis.  A  new  tribe  was  added  in  honour  of 
Hadrian. 

As  to  the  antient  population  of  Attica,  it  is  difficult  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Mr.  Clinton  considers, 
that  about  b.c.  317  it  may  have  been  527,660,  a  large 
population  for  such  a  territory  (being  above  700  to  a 
square  mile),  even  if  we  take  into  account  that  it  con- 
tained a  populous  city.  The  numbers,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Metceci  (who  are  probably  exaggerated  iti 
Mr.  Clinton's  calculation),  are  fairly  deduced  from  the 
census  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  as  it  is  reported  in 
Athenaeus  (p.  272).  The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Clinton 'a 
essay  for  the  various  arguments.  (Appendix  to  the  fir^t 
volume  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.)  With  respect  to  some  of 
Mr.  Clinton's  subsidiary  arguments  deducea  from  the  area 
of  Attica  (which  he  estimates  at  748  square  miles,  including 
Sal  amis)  and  the  amount  of  its  products,  we  may  observe, 
first,  that  the  area  as  determined  from  aU  maps  hitherto 
published  is  necessarily  incorrect,  the  coast  line  having  only 
been  accurately  ascertained  by  Captain  Copeland  in  1 830, 
and  the  interior  boundary  line  being  still  very  inadequately 
laid  down ;  and  secondly,  that  the  calculations  as  to  the  pos- 
sible or  probable  production  of  grain  in  Attica  are  at  present 
exceedingly  hazardous,  and  probably  far  from  the  truth. 

Attica  is  one  of  the  Eparchies  of  the  actual  kingdom  of 
Oreece;  it  contains  one  city,  Athens,  and  118  villages. 
The  population  is  not  known. 

For  more  exact  information  on  the  phvsical  character  of 
Attica,  we  must  look  to  the  Gtermaus  and  others  at  present 
in  the  country.  Colonel  Leake's  Easay  on  the  Demi  of  At- 
tica, in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature* 
is  a  most  excellent  and  accurate  work.  The  reader  may  alko 
consult  Kruse's  Hella»^  but  with  caution,  and  not  without 
the  assistance  of  Leake.  See  also  Thiersch,  De  lEtai  aciuri 
de  la  Grece,  Leipzig,  1833 ;  the  Unedited  Antiquili^e  of 
Attica ;  and  Hermann's  Lehrbucht  ^e, 

ATTIC  DIALECT,  a  term  which  is  applied  to  desig. 
nate  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  antient  ureek  language. 
We  have  seen  the  close  connexion  and  relationship  whi«-h 
existed  between  the  old   inhabitants  of  Attica  and   the 
lonians ;  and  in  conformity  with  this  fact,  we  find  it  stated 
(Strabo,  p.  333)  that  the  Ionic  form  of  the  Greek  language, 
or  the  Ionic  dialect,  as  it  is  generally  called,  *  was  the 
same  as  the  old  Attic,  for  the  antient  Athenians  were  callvii 
lonians.*    But  in  course  of  time  the  language  of  Athens, 
which  was  improved  by  a  great  number  of  writers,  gradually 
acquired  a  distinct    character,  and  also  a  decided    prv- 
eminence,  owing  to  the  excellent  works  which  were  written 
in  it  on  almost  every  branch  of  literature.    Most  of  the 
great  works  of  antiquity  which  have  been  transmitted  Ui 
our  times  are  written  in  the  Attic  dialect.    Some  writers 
have  made  two,  and  some  three  divisions  of  the  Attic 
dialect,  with  reference  to  extant  writers ;  but  the  general 
division  of  the  Attic  dialect  into  M  and  new  seems  lo  be 
sufliciently  exact    To  the  former  division  belong^sehy  1  us, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Antiphon,  Thucydides. 
&c. ;  to  the  latter,  Demosthenes,  iEschines,  and  tk^  con- 
temporary orators.    The  language  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and 
indeed  Aristophanes  also,  may  be  oonsidered  as  poses  laing 
a  eharacter  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  two  elaescft, 
and  the  name  of  ndddU  may  oonaequently  be  given  to  it ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  bow  a  writer  of  this 
middle  class  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wrilara  of  the 
iMtr  Attic. 

Afler  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeka  were  more 
united  as  a  natkm,  the  superiority  of  Athenian  litarataiw 
made  the  language  of  Athens  the  common  languase  of 
those  who  wrote  pure  Greek.  Aristotle  may  be  eomMcred 
as  the  earliest  extant  writer,  not  an  Athenian  by  birtli*  who 
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tions.  They  wete  soon  inyited  to  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
inent»  at  which  the  guests  were  all  served  in  silver  and 
gold :  but  a  dish  of  plain  meat  on  a  wooden  trencher  was 
set  before  the  king,  of  which  he  partook  very  sparingly. 
His  beverage  was  equally  simple  and  frugal.  The  rest  of 
the  company  were  excited  into  loud  and  frequent  laughter 
by  the  fantastic  extravagances  of  two  buffoons ;  but  Attila 
preserved  his  usual  inflexible  gravity.  A  secret  agent  in 
this  embassy  was  charged  with  the  disgraceful  task  of  pro- 
curing the  assassination  of  this  formidable  enemy.  Attila 
was  acquainted  with  the  real  object  of  the  mission ;  but  he 
diimisBed  the  culprit,  as  well  as  his  innocent  companions, 
uninjured.  The  em^ior  Theodosius  was  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  atone  for  his  base  attempt  by  a  second  embassy, 
loaded  with  magnificent  presents,  which  the  king  of  the 
Huns  was  prevailed  on  to  accept,  and  he  even  made  some 
concessions  in  return.  Theodosius  died  not  long  after  (July 
450)  and  was  succeeded  bythe  more  virtuous  and  able  Marcian. 

Attila  at  this  time  was  collectingan  enormous  army,  and 
threatened  both  divisions  of  the  Roman  world.  To  each 
emperor  he  sent  the  haughty  message, '  Attila,  my  lord  and 
thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  prepare  a  palace  for  nis  imme- 
diate reception.'  To  this  insult  was  added  a  demand  upon 
Marcian  for  the  arrears  of  tribute  due  from  the  late  em- 
peror Theodosius.  Marcian's  reply  was  in  the  same  laconic 
style.  '  I  have  gold  for  my  friends,  and  steel  for  my  ene- 
mies.* It  may  have  been  the  difference  of  character  be- 
tween the  two  emperors,  which  determined  Attila  to  make 
war  on  Valentinian  first  The  pretext  for  hostility  was  this. 
Valentinian*s  sister  Honoria,  who  was  confined  in  Constan- 
tinople in  consequence  of  some  youthful  errors,  had  main- 
tained a  secret  correspondence  with  Attila,  and  sent  him  a 
ring  in  token  of  her  affection.  He  received  her  advances 
very  coolly,  until  at  this  time  it  suited  him  to  demand  her 
hand,  with  half  the  western  empire  as  her  dowry.  The 
demand  was  refused,  and  Attila  professed  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  reasons  assigned :  but  he  dia  not  the  less  turn  his  arms 
against  Gaul.  A  pretence  for  entering  it  was  all  he  wanted; 
and  he  closed  with  a  proposal  from  the  son  of  Genseric, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  to  attack  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Goths.  He  began  by  craft  what  was  to  be  carried  on  by 
violence  and  terror.  Valentinian  was  assured  that  his  war- 
like preparations  were  levelled  against  Theodoric  only :  that 
bo  should  ever  look  on  the  Romans  as  his  friends,  unless 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  his  enemy.  At  the  same  time 
he  exhorted  Theodoric  to  join  him  against  the  Romans,  as 
their  common  foe.  Meanwhile,  in  midwinter  he  marehed 
through  Germany  without  halting  till  he  reached  the  Rhine 
early  in  the  spring.  There  ho  defeated  the  Franks,  cut 
down  whole  forests  to  build  boats,  and  passing  the  river 
entered  Gaul,  several  cities  of  which  opened  their  gates  to 
him,  on  his  professions  of  friendship  to  the  Romans.  He 
soon  threw  off  the  mask.  The  calamities  attendant  on  this 
invasion  have  been  described  in  frightful  colours  by  Sido- 
nius,  a  contemporary,  aflerwarda  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
by  the  historians  of  France,  who  have  collected  all  the 
antient  testimonies.  But  his  progress  was  at  length  ar^ 
rested  by  the  combined  armies  of  the  Romans  and  Goths, 
under  the  command  of  ^tius  and  Theodoric  They  com- 
pelled him  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  and  came  up  with  him  in  the  extensive  plains 
surrounding  Ch^ns-sur-Mame,  a  country  well  adapted  to 
the  cavalry  of  the  Huns.  There  one  of  the  most  bloody 
battles  recorded  in  history  was  fought,  in  which  Theodoric 
was  slain.  The  issue  might  have  been  considered  doubtful; 
but  the  advantages  of  victory  were  gained,  for  Attila  found 
it  expedient  to  retreat.  He  moved  slowly  to  the  Rhine 
without  molestation,  and  retired  into  Pannonia  (a.d.  451). 

After  havins  reinforced  bis  army,  he  returned  to  repeat 
his  demand  oi  the  princess  Honoria  in  the  plains  of  Italy. 
He  mastered  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Alps,  either  in 
the  latter  end  of  451,  or  in  the  beginning  of  452,  and  ad* 
vanoed  at  once  to  Aauileia,  the  metropcMis  of  the  province 
called  Venetia,  which  he  invested,  and  utterly  destroyed 
after  a  siege  of  three  monihs.  Not  a  house  was  left  stand- 
ing, nor  one  person  left  alive  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
captors.  Verona,  Mantua*  Cremona,  Brescia,  and  Ber- 
gamo^ underwent  the  same  &te.  It  is  commouly  believed 
that  the  city  of  Venice  owed  its  origin  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mainland,  who  fled  at  this  time  to  the  islands 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Po.  Cassiodorus,  speaking  of  the 
Venetians,  as  he  calls  them  about  fifty  years  after,  says, 
that  they  had  no  other  fence  against  the  waves  than 


hurdles ;  no  fbod  but  fish :  no  wealth  beside  tilbenr  bmits, 
and  no  merchandise  but  salt,  which  they  exchanf»cd  for 
other  nrovisions.  Attila  treated  Milan  and  Pavia  with 
unusual  clemency:  he  neither  fired  the  boOdingv,  nor 
massacred  the  inhabitants.  From  Milan,  Attila  purposed 
to  advance  upon  Rome:  but  as  he  lay  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Benacus,  he  was  approached  by  a  supplica- 
tory embassy,  led  by  Avienus  and  Pope  Leo  1.  [see  Arn- 
Nus].  He  received  them  with  kindness  and  respeeC,  and 
consented  to  a  truce  with  Rome,  the  duration  of  which  was 
to  depend  either  on  t^e  fulfilment  of  his  daimt  on  the 
princess  HoTk)ria,  or  the  payment  of  a  praporlioDate  ninsMiL 
Prudence  and  superstition  combined  in  this  inst»n«e  to 
check  the  implacable  temper  of  the  Hun.  His  troops,  inuml 
to  the  rigours  of  a  northern  climate,  and  the  rude  simplicity 
of  a  pastoral  life,  began  to  melt  away  in  the  luxurious  plaim 
of  Italy ;  and  the  great  iGtius,  unable  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress, still  hung  on  his  march  with  a  oonstant  hostility.  His 
friends  reminded  him  of  the  fall  of  Alaric,  afler  having 
plundered  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  example  was  not  with- 
out effect  upon  his  own  mind.  Nor  were  the  dignity  and 
eloquence  of  Leo  void  of  influence ;  and  the  memory  of  that 
influence  probably  was  preserved  and  amplified  in  the  fchle 
which  represents  St  Peter  and  Bt  Paul  appearing  to  the 
barbarian,  and  threatening  him  with  instant  death  if  he 
rejected  the  request  of  their  successor.  '  Jomandea  atalee, 
that,  on  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  Attila  retired  beyond 
the  Danube. 

The  death  of  Attila  took  place  in  453.  The  oanunon 
opinion  is,  that  he  died  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  on 
the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beau^l  maiden,  whom  he 
added  to  his  many  other  wives ;  some,  with  a  natural  suspi- 
cion, impute  it  to  the  hand  of  his  bride.  Jomandea,  tran- 
scribing, probably,  from  Prisons,  relates  the  ounent  story, 
and  the  solemn  ceremony  of  his  f^ineral. 

Prisons  observes,  that  no  one  ever  subdued  so  many  coun- 
tries in  so  short  a  time.  The  vanity  of  the  Remana  refustsd 
to  honour  Attila  with  the  title  of  king ;  they  only  styled  hin 
general  of  their  armies,  disguising  an  annual  tribute  under 
the  specious  name  of  military  pay.  His  portrait,  given  by 
Jomandes*  presents  the  genuine  features  of  the  Calnoek  raos 
he  was  low  in  stature,  broad-chested,  and  of  powarftd  frano-^ 
dark-complexioned,  with  a  few  straggling  hairs  in  tfao  plaee 
of  beard — with  a  large  head,  flat  nose,  and  amall  eyes. 
His  carriage  was  fierce  and  haughty ;  and  no  one  eouM 
behold  him  without  concluding  that  he  was  tent  into  the 
world  to  disturb  it  It  was  a  sayins  of  his  own,  that  the 
grass  never  grew  on  a  spot  where  nis  horse  bad  trod.  A 
tale  is  told  by  the  Hungarian  writers,  that  when  he  was  ia 
Qaul,  a  hermit  told  him  that  he  was  the  icourge  qf  Gitd, 
who  had  put  the  sword  of  justice  into  his  hand,  to  punish 
the  vices  of  the  Christians ;  but  that  it  would  be  wreste« 
from  him  when  they  were  reclaimed.  They  «dd«  that 
Attila  remembered  this  saying  after  the  defeat  of  Ch^ons, 
and  added  to  his  titles  that  of  Flagellum  JJeu  His  empire 
was  overthrown  and  disjointed  immediately  upon  his  death, 
by  the  disputes  and  dissensions  of  his  sobs  and  chieftains ; 
the  fate  of  most  unwieldy  empires  hastily  erected  by  violence: 
(Jomandes,  De  Rebu9  GeticU^  and  Priscus,  Exarpia  de 
LegeUionibus,  furnish  the  best  antient  materials  for  tiae 
history  of  Attila.  For  modem  compilations,  see  Buat. 
Histoire  des  Pettples  de  IKurope,  and  De  Guigoes,  Jiut. 
des  Hwu,  besides  the  work  of  Gribbon,  which  has  been  our 
chief  authority,  and  the  Anc.  Un,  Hist.) 

ATTLEBURGH,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  in  the  bundnsd  «^ 
Shropham,  on  the  high-road  from  London  to  Norwich, 
through  Thetford;  14  miles  from  Thetfocd,  14^  Itum 
Norwich,  and  94  from  London. 

It  is  now  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  but  appears  to 
have  been  of  some  consequence  in  former  ages,  though  iU 
origin  and  early  history  are  involved  in  oonsideraUe  ob> 
scurity.  The  churoh  tower  is  old,  being  part  of  (Ue 
churoh  originally  built  here;  but  the  remainder  of  Um 
edifice  is  of  later  date,  and  in  the  decorated  English  st)  le, 
with  some  fine  windows  and  excellent  details.  It  is  a  rixus 
ehurch,  and  was  oolleffiate.  The  foundation  of  the  ooUe^ 
was  designed  by  Sir  Robert  de  Mortimer,  in  the  time  uf 
Richard  IL,  and  carried  into  effect  by  his  executors  or 
trustees  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  It  consisted  of  a  master, 
warden,  and  four  secular  priests. 

Attleburgh  has  three  fairs  in  the  year ;  and  a  market 
every  Thuriiday.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  MeUiodiats 
and  Baotists.    The  population  in  1331  was  1939. 
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on  hi«  admisskm  of  25/.  His  name  n  than  emoUed 
without  foe  hy  the  offioer  of  court,  in  books  appointod 
for  the  purpose:  to  which  books  all  perions  have  free 
access,  without  payment  of  any  fee.  When  the  attorney 
is  admitted,  he  subsoribes  a  roll,  which  is  the  original 
roll  of  attomevs,  of  which  the  court  takes  notice  as  the 
recorded  list  ot  its  offioen,  and  from  which  the  names  are 
copied  into  the  books.  An  attorney  duly  sworn,  admitted, 
and  enrolled  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  of  law,  may  be 
sworn  and  admitted  in  the  courts  of  equity  without  fee  or 
stamp  duty ;  and  so  a  solicitor  in  any  court  of  equity  at 
Westminster  may  be  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled  an  at- 
torney of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  law;  and  an  attorney  in  a 
superior  court  at  Westminster  is  capable  of  being  admitted  in 
any  inferior  court  c^  record.  An  attorney  admitted  in  one 
court  of  record  at  Westminster,  may,  by  the  consent  in 
writing  of  any  other  attorney  of  another  court,  practise  in 
the  name  of  such  other  attorney  in  such  other  court,  though 
not  himself  admitted  in  such  court.  But  if  any  sworn 
attorney  knowingly  permit  any  other  person,  not  being  a 
sworn  attorney  of  another  court,  to  practise  in  his  name,  he 
is  disabled  from  acting  as  an  attorney,  and  his  admittance 
becomes  void. 

In  addition  to  swearing,  admission,  and  enrolment,  an 
attorney,  in  order  to  be  duly  qualified  for  practice,  must  take 
out  a  certificate  at  the  Stamp-oifico  every  year  between  the 
1 5th  November  and  1 6th  December  for  the  year  following, 
the  duty  on  which  is  12/.  if  he  reside  in  London  or  West- 
minster, or  within  the  delivery  of  the  twopenny  post*  or 
within  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  been  in  practice  three 
vears ;  or  6/.  if  he  has  been  admitted  a  less  time ;  and  if 
he  reside  elsewhere,  and  has  been  admitted  three  years,  8/. ; 
or  if  he  has  not  been  admitted  so  long,  4/. ;  and  if  he  prao- 
tise  without  certificate,  or  without  payment  of  the  proper 
duty,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  50/.  and  an  incapacity  to 
sue  for  his  fees.  (55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  s.  27.)  But  by  the 
44  Geo.  III.  c.  98.  s.  10,  these  penalties  can  only  be  sued 
for  by  the  Attorney -General,  like  other  stamo  penalties; 
and  acts  of  indemnity  are  occasionally  passea  to  relieve 
attorneys  who  have  neglected  to  take  out  their  certificates 
in  due  time.  The  omission  by  an  attorney  to  take  out  his 
certificate  for  one  whole  year  incapacitates  him  from  prac- 
tising, and  renders  his  admission  void ;  but  the  coiurts  have 
power  to  re-admit  him  on  payment  of  the  arrears  of  certi- 
ficate duty,  and  such  penalty  as  the  courts  think  fit.  (37 
Geo.  HI.  c  90.) 

2.  The  duties,  functions,  privileges,  and  disabilities  ftf" 
attorneys,— The  principal  duties  of  an  attorney  are  care> 
skill,  and  integrity ;  and  if  he  be  not  deficient  in  these 
essential  requisites,  he  is  not  responsible  for  mere  error  or 
mistake  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  But  if  he  be 
deficient  in  proper  skill  or  care,  and  a  loss  thereby  arises  to 
his  cUent,  he  is  liable  to  a  special  action  on  the  case :  as,  if 
the  attorney  neglect  on  the  trial  to  procure  the  attendanoe 
of  a  material  witness ;  or  if  he  neglect  attending  an  arbitra- 
tor to  whom  his  client's  cause  is  referred ;  or  if  he  omit  to 
char{?e  a  defendant  in  custody  at  the  suit  of  his  client,  in 
execution  within  JCtM  proper  time.  When  an  attorney  has 
once  undertaken  a  cause,  he  cannot  withdraw  from  it  at  his 
pleasure,  since  this  would  injure  his  client ;  and  though  he 
IS  not  bound  to  proceed  if  his  client  neglect  to  supply  him 
with  money  to  meet  the  necessary  disbursements,  yet  before 
an  attorney  can  abandon  the  cause  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  fnnds,  he  must  give  a  suiBcient  and  reasonable  notice  to 
the  client  of  his  intention.  When  deeds  or  writings  come  to 
an  attorney's  hands  in  the  way  of  his  business  as  an  attor- 
ney, the  court,  on  motion,  will  make  a  rule  upon  him  to  deli- 
ver them  back  to  the  party  on  payment  of  what  is  due  to  him 
on  account  of  pnifeisional  services  and  disbursements,  and 
particularly  when  he  has  given  an  undertaking  to  re-deliver 
them ;  but,  unless  they  come  to  bis  hands  strictly  in  fais 
business  as  an  attorney,  the  eourt  will  not  make  a  rule,  but 
leave  the  party  to  bring  his  action  against  the  attorney. 

An  attorney  duly  enrolled  and  certificated  is  considered 
to  be  always  penionaUy  prasent  in  court,  and  on  that  ac- 
count has  still  some  prwileges^  though  they  are  now  much 
nanowed.  Till  lately  he  was  entitled  to  sue  by  a  peculiar 
process,  called  an  attaehment  of  privilege,  and  to  be  raed 
in  his  own  court  bv  bill ;  but  the  lata  act  for  uniformity  of 
procesa,  2  WilL  IV.  e.  39»  has  abolished  these  distinctioBS, 
and  an  attomsry  now  ansa  and  is  sued  like  other  peraona. 
By  ratMNi  of  toa  suppoaed  neeessity  for  his  pieaenoe  in 
Mir^  an  afttonwy  is  exempt  ftom  ofiloea  requiring  personal 


service,  as  those  of  sAen^,  eonstaiU^ 9Penur  tf  tlmpoer^ 

and  also  from  serving  as  a  juror.  These  privileges  bein^ 
allowed  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  attorneys  aa  of  tbcir 
clients,  are  confined  to  attorneys  who  practise*  or  si  least 
have  practised  within  a  year. 

An  attorney  is  also  subject  to  some  disabilitiea  sod  m- 
strictions.  No  attorney  practising  in  the  King's  Courto 
can  be  under-sheriff,  sheriffs  clerk,  receiver,  <Mr  sherifTs 
bailiff.  (1  Hen.  V.  c.  4.)  No  ckrk  of  the  paaoe,  or  his  de- 
putv,  can  act  as  attorney  or  agent  at  the  Quarter  Ssasinns, 
under  a  penalty  of  5oL  (22  Geo.  IL  o.  46.)  l^y  rule  of 
Michaelmas  Tenn,  1654,  no  attorney  can  be  lessee  in  eject- 
ment, or  bail  for  a  defendant  in  any  action.  By  6  (2eo.  II. 
0.  18.  s.  2,  no  attorney  can  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  while 
in  practice  as  an  attomev ;  and  no  practising  attorney  can 
be  a  Commissioner  of  tne  Land  Tax  without  poaseeaiAg 
100/.  per  annum.  B^  12  Gleo.  II.  o.  Id,  no  attorney  who  is 
a  prisoner  in  any  prison,  or  within  the  rules  or  Ubeitiss 
thereof,  can  sue  out  any  process,  or  commence  or  prosecute 
any  suit,  under  penalty  of  being  struck  off  the  roll,  and  inca- 
pacitated fh)m  acting  as  an  attorney  for  the  &ture ;  and  the 
punishment  is  the  same  for  any  attorney  who  Miffen  aa 
attorney  in  prison  to  prosecute  a  suit  in  his  name :  but  mm 
attorney  in  prison  may  carry  on  suits  commenced  before  his 
confinement;  and  the  statute  does  not  prohibit  his  defend- 
ing, but  only  his  prosecuting  suits. 

3.  The  consequences  of  an  attorney's  misbehatnomr, — 
The  court  which  has  admitted  an  attorney  to  practise  traatt 
him  as  one  of  its  ofi&cers,  and  exercises  a  summary  jun»- 
diction  over  him,  either  for  the  benefit  of  his  clients,  or  tat 
his  own  punishment  in  case  of  misconduct.  If  he  is 
charged  on  affidavit  with  fraud  or  malpractice,  contrary  to 
justice  and  common  honesty,  the  court  will  call  upon  him  to 
answer  the  matters  of  the  affidavit ;  and  if  he  do  not  dis- 
tinctly deny  the  charges  imputed  to  him,  or  if  he  swear  to 
an  incredible  story  in  disproof  of  them,  the  court  will  grant 
an  attachment  If  the  misconduct  of  the  attonev  amounC 
to  an  indictable  offence,  the  courts  will  in  general  leave  him 
to  be  indicted  by  the  party  complaining,  and  will  not  rail 
upon  him  to  answer  the  matters  of  an  affidavit  If  the 
attorney  has  been  fraudulently  admitted,  or  has  been  con- 
victed of  felony  or  any  other  offence  which  renders  him 
unfit  to  practise,  or  if  he  has  knowingly  suffered  his  name 
to  be  used  by  a  person  unqualified  to  practise,  or  if  he  has 
himself  acted  as  agent  for  such  a  person,  or  if  he  has  signed 
a  fictitious  name  to  a  demurrer  purporting  to  be  the  ^- 
nature  of  a  barrister,  or  otherwise  grossly  misbehaved  him- 
self, the  court  will  order  him  to  1^  struck  off  the  roll  of 
attorneys.  But  striking  off  the  roll  is  not  a  perpetual  dis- 
abiUty  :  for  in  some  instances  the  court  will  permit  him  to 
be  restored,  considering  the  punishment  in  the  light  of  a 
suspension  only. 

4.  77ie  attorney's  remedy  for  recovering  his  fees, — An 
attorney  may  recover  his  fees  from  his  client  in  an  action  oi 
debt  or  indebitatus  assumpsit,  which  he  may  maintain  for 
business  done  in  other  courts  as  well  as  in  that  of  which  he 
is  admitted  an  attorney.  But  an  attorney  cannot  recover  for 
conducting  a  suit  in  which,  owing  to  gross  negligence  or 
other  cause,  the  client  has  had  no  ^nefit  whatever  horn  the 
attorney's  superintendence.  By  the  2  Gieo.  U.  c.  23.  a.  *i3,  no 
attorney  shall  sue  for  the  recovery  of  lus  fees  or  disbursements 
till  the  expiration  of  one  lunar  month  after  he  has  delivered  to 
his  client  a  bill  of  such  fees  or  disbursements,  written  in  a 
legible  hand,  and  subscribed  with  his  own  hand:  and  on 
aH>Ucation  of  the  pai^  chargeable  by  such  bill,  tne  court, 
or  a  judge  or  baron  of  the  court  in  which  the  business  is 
done,  may  refor  the  bill  to  be  taxed  by  the  proper  officer ; 
and  if  the  attorney,  or  the  party  chargeable,  shaQ  refUbe  U> 
attend  such  taxation,  the  officer  may  tax  the  bill  ex  parte^ 
pending  which  reference  and  taxation  no  action  shall  be 
commenced  for  the  demand;  and  on  the  taxation  and  ^tt!e- 
mentof  the  bill,  the  party  shall  pay  to  the  attorney,  or  as 
the  court  shall  direct,  the  whole  sum  due  on  the  bill,  or  l«c 
liable  to  attachment  or  process  of  contempt ;  and  if  it  l» 
found  that  the  attorney  has  been  overpaid,  then  he  ^haU 
forthwith  refund.  The  statute  only  applies  tofee^i  and  ili*> 
bursements  for  business  done  in  a  court  of  law  or  equiu. 
If  the  whole  bill  be  for  conveyancing,  it  cannot  be  UkXiA ; 
but  if  any  part  of  the  bill  be  for  business  done  in  rouit« 
the  bill  must  be  delivered  a  month  before  the  action  is 
brought,  or  the  attorney  cannot  recover,  in  which  case  aJU 
the  items  are  taxed.  Many  nice  distinctions  have  been 
drawn  as  to  what  transactions  of  an  ftttocnej  cnnttitui^ 
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ht  or  ftgainst  tueh  MppoiitionB  when  w»  My  that  these 
does  euBt  a  mathematico-pkyiioai  attnctioD. 

Further  to  illustrate  our  meaning : — when  a  wooden  swan 
ftwims  towacdfl  a  hit  of  hread.  there  is  mathematieal  attrac- 
tion between  the  swan  and  the  bread*  to  puzzle  children : 
there  is  a  niathematico*physical  attraction  between  the  iron 
bidden  in  the  bird,  and  the  magnet  hidden  in  the  bread,  to 
puzzle  philosophers :  the  unkrown  nature  of  the  cause  has 
never  caused  the  children  to  doubt  the  /act ;  but  some 
philosophers,  in  fi>rmer  times  at  least,  have  gone  as  great 
lengths. 

(3.)  By  p%«tai/ attraction  is  implied  a  power  residing  in  B, 
by  wliieh  A  is  drawn  to  it  without  the  intermediation  of  any 
Oilier  cause  whatever,  except  Uie  will  of  the  Creator.  If  a 
spaoe  of  the  uniyerse  could  be  entirely  cleared  of  matter, 
except  ooly  two  portions  (parUdes  or  atoms,  if  such  things 
are),  A  and  B,  at  rest ;  then  if  A  would  necessarily  begin  to 
move  towiurds  B  by  some  power  in  B,  which  is  as  much  a 
part  of  its  actnal  existence  as  its  figure  or  impenetrabihty, 
there  exists  what  we  mean  by  physical  attraction.  Whe- 
ther there  be  such  a  power  or  not  is  not  known ;  nor,  we 
think,  can  it  ever  hie  known.  For  even  supposing  we 
had  followed  the  chain  of  secondary  causes  till  we  had 
approached  to  the  First  Cause,  we  could  not  be  certain  we 
had  done  so  without  becoming  acquainted  with  a  nature 
and  modes  of  action,  fiir  which  our  very  terms  have  never 
heen  anything  but  expressions  either  of  complete  igno- 
rance, or  feeb^  analogies  from  our  own  perceptions. 

Let  the  cause  of  attraction  be  discovered,  and  whatever  it 
be,  denote  it  by  (  )  ;  then  shall  we  have  the  same  suoeea- 
aion  of  unmeaning  disputes  about  (  )  that  have  employed 
misguided  energies  about  the  word  attraction.  Those  who 
positively  deny  physical  attraction  are  not  aware  what  they 
are  saying,  unless  they  deny  the  possibility  of  matter  having 
properties  which  are  not  directly  perceptible  to  the  senses : 
those  who  positively  affirm  the  same  are  as  illogical,  unless 
they  mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  an  intermediate  agent 
Both  parties  are  meddling  with  matters  on  which  no  direct 
experiments  can  be  made. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  proofk  that  mO" 
thBinatico-pkyncal  atiraetion  (which  sort  of  attraction  we 
mean  throughout  the  rest  of  this  article,  unless  the  contrary 
be  specially  mentioned)  does  really  and  universally  take 
place  between  the  portions  of  matter  composing  our  uni- 
verse. This  Question  divides  itself  into  the  proofs  of  matter 
attracting  anu  being  attracted  by  matter  upon  our  earth ; 
and  the  matter  of  our  earth  attracting  and  Wng  attracted 
by  the  matter  of  other  p/aneti. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  trying  to  remove  the 
effect  of  a  mere  sarcasm,  which  may  prejudice  the  reader 
against  the  proofs  which  we  produce.  Asks  the  objector.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  every  particle  of  matter,  how  small  soever, 
attnicts  every  other?  One  says  (we  remember  to  have 
seen)  tDonderfidi  to  the  supposition  that 'the  snuff  in  his 
snuff-box  attracts  the  snuff  in  the  snuff-boxes  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Saturn.  Tlie  author  is  one  oit  the  Hutchinso- 
niaus,  as  they  are  called,  who  maintain  the  reality  of 
e^*ery  phenomenon  mentioned  in  common  terms  throughout 
the  Bible,  which  they  call  drawing  their  natural  philosophy 
fiv>m  thence ;  though  perhaps,  by  following  St.  Paul's  ad- 
vice—to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  (hst  that  which  is  good — 
they  mignt  equally  have  acted  up  to  their  principle.  It  is 
wonderful!  then  that  terrestrial  and  Satumian  snuff  should 
mutually  attract  Be  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  real  or 
presumed,  what  it  may,  it  will  certainly  be  wonderful.  All 
the  works  of  Crod  are  wonderful,  says  King  David :  but  the 
preceding  method  of  reasoning  would  convict  us  of  impiety 
for  quoting  him.  To  pursue  it  in  the  author's  style :  Is  a 
snuff"  box  a  wonderftil  work  of  God ;  and  a  Scotch  snuff- 
hex,  with  a  picture  of  a  man  and  a  gun,  and  a  little  dog  ? 
Bvery  association  may  be  made  ridiculous  which  compares 
small  things  with  great ;  but  surely  it  is  not  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  whatever  way  the  earth  may  act  as  a  whole, 
asy  part  of  it,  however  small,  may  perform  its  ptvportional 
port  Take  the  following  parallel  case :  nothing  can  be 
more  indispntable,  that,  when  any  body  is  in  rotation,  and  a 
part  is  drawn  towards  the  centre,  the  velocity  of  rotation  is 
moreased.  This  is  seen  in  an  opera  dancer,  who  having 
spun  at  the  rate  of  once  or  twice  in  a  second  with  one  leg  at 
riiHit  angles  to  the  other,  suddenly  increases  his  rotation  to 
five  or  six  tiroes  in  a  second,  partly  by  drawing  in  the  ex- 
tended leg.  But  are  we  to  believe  that  hy  raising  our  arms, 
we  siaokon  the  earth's  rotation  or  lengthen  the  <lay ;  and  by 


lying  down  on  the  ground,  the  contrarr?  W(e  can  tmly 
answer,  that  if  by  drawing  down  the  whole  atmoepbere,  "wm 
shoukl  aker  the  day  only  one  second,  every  part  of  lb« 
atmosphere  would  do  its  part  of  one  seeoiid.  A  mind  un- 
used to  mathematical  considerations  does  not  easily  eompre* 
hend  the  very  small  or  the  very  great  One  obdeeeor  ie 
scandalised  at  the  idea  that  a  man's  hand  would  move  tbm 
earth.  He  dearly  has  no  idea  of  any  motkm  smaller  iheLD 
that  which  his  eyes  can  see. 

We  shall  now  cite  the  experiment  of  Cavendish,  described 
in  the  PhiL  Trans,  for  1798.  If  we  balance  one  ball  of  lead 
by  another  on  a  horizontal  lever,  no  horizontal  oedllatmi 
takes  place;  but  any  little  disturbance  makes  the  lever 
turn  completely  round  again  and  again,  tiU  fricdon  reetorce 
the  equilibrium.  Cavendiiih  balanced  two  balls  of  lead  rerf 
nicely  on  a  lever,  which  he  suspended  by  a  thread.  A  $tm. 
stand  was  provided,  and  the  whole  was  inclosed  in  a  wooden 
case,  to  prevent  agitatkm  by  the  air,  inserting  only  m  trie- 
scope  ana  a  lamp  on  one  side.  When  the  apparatua  was  firm 
and  no  motion  was  perceived  in  the  interior  penduAum,  other 
leaden  balls  of  considerable  size  were  suddenly  presented, 
outside  the  case,  to  each  end  of  the  lever,  whereupon  hori- 
zonud  oscilhitions  immediately  began  in  the  lever  like  thoee 
of  a  pendulum  upon  the  earth — such  oscillations  as  would 
take  place  if  the  balls  attracted  one  another.  He  observed 
the  duration  of  these  oscillations ;  and  thence,  knowing  the 
duration  of  the  oscillation  which  the  earth  creates  in  a  pen- 
dulum, and  also  knowing  the  relative  densiUea  of  lead  and 
water,  he  ascertained  that,  if  the  commonly  received  law  of 
attraction  be  correct,  the  earth's  average  density  must  be 
54  times  as  great  as  that  of  water.  Hutton,  on  re<^nlatinr 
his  result,  found  reason  to  think  the  |  should  be  ^,.  We 
shall  immediately  notice  this  result  again. 

It  is  evident  that  if  matter  attract  matter,  a  mountain 
contiguous  to  a  plmnb-line  or  a  spirit-level  will,  in  a  alight 
degree,  alter  the  position  of  the  former,  or  the  sarfhce  of  the 
latter.  We  can  nardly  expect  to  measure  die  trifling  dis- 
placement by  direct  means;  but  since  the  instruments 
alluded  to  are  the  regulators  of  some  astronomical  instm- 
ments,  it  is  plain  that  a  false  plumb-line  or  level  may  show 
itself  by  givmg  fklse  positions  to  the  stars.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  the  mean  of  a  number  of  observations  detects 
very  small  instrumental  errors.  Bouguer,  in  Peru,  sus- 
pected that  the  proximity  of  Chimboraco  affected  his 
eomb-line ;  and  even  detected  a  number  of  seconds  whicfi 
i  could  in  no  other  way  explain :  but  his  results  remain 
unverified.  In  1 772,  Maskelyne  (one  of  the  best  observers 
of  his  time)  proceeded  to  Scotland,  to  try  the  effect 
of  Schehallien.  He  made  a  great  number  of  observa> 
tkms  both  north  and  south  m  the  mountain;  for  he 
argued  that  since  the  phimb-line,  if  disturbed,  must  tend 
towards  the  mountain  m  both  cases,  the  dtscordanoe  he 
sought  would  be  doubled,  and  more  easily  perceptible. 
He  found  in  this  way,  that  the  north  plumb^ne  and  the 
south  plumb-line  made  an  angle  of  1  ly  more  than  could  be 
explained  by  the  difference  of  latitude  of  his  two  stations^ 
Hutton,  on  calculating  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  from 
this  result,  found  it  five  times  as  great  as  water ;  a  result 
very  nearly  that  afterwards  produced  by  Cavendish,  when 
it  is  considered  that  both  the  mean  density  and  farm  of 
sQch  a  mass  as  Schehallien  could  not  be  very  accuratelr 
determined.  Maskelyne  chose  forty  observations,  which 
he  considered  the  best ;  but  Baron  Zach  obtained  the  tame 
result  by  reducing  the  whole  33  7. 

In  1810  the  same  Baron  Zach  undertook  a  similar 
labour,  in  which  he  employed  a  different  instrument,  and  a 
different  method  of  verification.  He  was  canning  on  a  tri- 
gonometrical sur%'ey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maneilles, 
and  he  had  three  small  observatories  near  Mount  Miteet» 
north  of  that  town.  He  obtained  the  latitude  of  these  ob- 
8er\'atories  by  measuring  on  the  earth  their  position  with 
respect  to  other  stations  too  distant  from  the  nountaio  to 
be  sensibly  affected.  He  then  obtained  the  latitude  of  his 
obser\*atorie8  by  astronomical  obser\*ation  on  the  spot  AQ 
three,  without  exception,  gave  a  difference  of  2'^  between 
the  geodesical  and  astronomical  Utitudes,  and  in  all  the  ob- 
served latitude  was  greater  than  the  measured,  being  the 
sort  of  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  attraction  in  the 
mountain.  M.  Zach  published  the  fulle»t  detail  of  bis  me- 
thod, and  ell  the  observations,  in  his  Attraction  des  Mott- 
tagnes,  Avignon,  1814.  For  details  of  Msskelyne's  mea- 
surements, see  Hutton's  TVacts,  vol.  ii.,  and  PhiL  Trans,  1 T  78. 
We  now  come  to  the  question  how  the  attrectkm  oi  Qie  paN 
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qpeaJuDg  of  the  place  where  matter  m,  they  assume  tbat  the 
boandary  of  impenetrabihty  is  the  same  as  the  boundary  of 
colour;  a  thing  not  only  unproved,  but  A*om  several  cir- 
oumstances  unlikely.  [See  Reflkxion.] 

2.  AVe  have  those  who  would  substitute  pure  hypothetical 
causes,  such  as  Newton  declines  entering  into^  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  attraction.  One  writer  requires  no  more 
than  that  all  bodies  should  be  composed  of  two  distinct  sets 
of  particles,  the  one  set  of  water,  the  other  of  some  volatile 
fluid  from  which  he  thinks  he  deduces  attraction  ;  another 
b  satisfied  with  an  efflux  and  reflux  of  a  fluid  from  and  to 
the  sun«  to  eaube  what  he  denominates  the  centripetal  and 
oentiifugal  forces :  evidently  confounding  the  nature  of  the 
two  io  a  manner  which  could  not  have  been  done  by  any 
person  who  had  read  Newton.  A  third  fills  the  whole  uni- 
verse  with  streams  of  matter  which  are  always  passing 
through  every  point  in  every  direction.  On  all  these  we 
shall  only  observe,  that,  in  their  attempts  to  produce  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon,  they  admit  the  phenomenon 
Itself,  which  is  all  that  Newton  contended  for ;  but  as  their 
motto  is  that  of  the  Templars,  Semper  feriatur  Leoy  they 
must  have  Newton  on  the  other  side,  which  is  done  by 
making  him  the  advocate  of  what  we  have  called  physical 
attraction. 

3.  We  have  those  who  leave  out  of  view  the  main  fact, 
that  Newton  explains  phenomena  as  they  really  aro,  and  who 
treat  the  results  as  hypothetical,  as  well  as  the  principle, 
*  Let  the  idea,*  says  one  writeTi '  of  particles  of  matter  at- 
tracting each  other  be  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  it  will 
then  dilate  upon  their  mutual  actions,  calculate  the  density 
of  substances  composed  by  them*  whirl  them  at  pleasure  in 
empty  space,  and  show  in  what  manner  their  motions  will 
be  disturbed  by  the  actions  of  each  upon  the  other.*  But 
it  is  here  forgotten  that  the  '  whirls  *  alluded  to  were  not 
made  *  at  pleasure,'  but  they  were  *  whirls  *  actually  taking 
place  whieh  were  examine<l«  in  order  to  see  how  they  did 
whirl.  Newton  laid  by  his  tl\eory  of  attraction  fear  year^, 
as  a  forgottett  thing,  because  he  found  that,  with  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  the  earth's  magnitude,  it  would  not  give  the 
moon  the  motion  which  she  ii  actually  found  to  possess :  it 
was  only  when  he  received  the  more  accurate  measurement 
of  Pioanl  that  he  resumed  his  inquiry.  Dkl  he  whirl  his 
planets  *  at  pleasure  ?  * 

4.  Anotlier  class  of  objectors  cannot  conceive  how  tttrae- 
tion  can  be,  and  therefore  they  reject  it  This  argument  \a 
wholly  unanswerable,  because  it  is  impossible  to  see  on 
what  part  of  the  subject  it  bears,  or  how  it  is  shown  to  be 
unreasonable  to  admit  nothing  as  proved,  except  what  can 
be  conceived  and  accounted  for.  Nothin^r.  except  an  abso- 
lute contradiction  in  terms,  can  be  rejected  on  this  ground. 

5.  All  the  above  objections  have  been  at  one  time  or 
other  advanced  by  men  of  knowledge  :  there  remains  one 
dass  more,  namely,  that  of  men  who,  being  ignorant  of 
mechanics,  deduce  from  wrong  reasonings  results  which  are 
not  found  in  the  heavens,  on  which  they  deny  the  truth  of 
the  principle.  To  this  class,  we  are  happy  to  say,  personal 
aspersion,  and  imputations  of  intentionally  misleading  others, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  confined.  The  common 
mistake  is  a  confrision  between  the  ^if ords  velocity  uid  Jbrce; 
being  much  the  same  as  if  they  confounded  the  drops  which 
are  pouring  into  a  cistern  for  the  time  being,  with  the  whole 
body  of  rain  in  the  cistern  itself.  We  quote  another 
instance.  A  certain  traveller  remarks  that  it  cannot  be  that 
the  sun  attracts  a  planet,  at  the  very  time  when  the  planet 
is  Aying  off  from  it.  '  Wliat  more  could  it  do,  if  it  were 
really  repelled  ?*  He  does  not  see  that  the  same  argument 
applies  to  a  stone  thrown  up  into  the  air :  and  moreover, 
that  what  it  could  do  more,  if  really  repelled,  would  be  to 
describe  a  conver  curve,  instead  of  one  always  concave 
towarrls  the  centre  of  force.  To  those  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  mechanics  it  is  unnecessary  to  gay  any- 
thing upon  such  objections:  to  others  who  have  not,  we 
recommend,  if  they  form  an  opinion  upon  this  question, 
which  it  is  noways  ncccasary  they  should  do,  to  follow  either 
those  who  have  studied  it,  or  those  who  have  not,  which- 
ever they  have  found  roost  advaniupeous  in  the  common 
business  of  life. 

The  history  of  attraction,  independently  of  thst  of  astro- 
nomy, consists  in  some  scatteren  hints  upon  the  principle, 
to  be  r)U!\d  in  writers  of  all  a:;es,  previous  to  the  time  of 
Newton ;  lom^'times  as  a  mere  worrl  expressive  of  an 
UTiknown  cause,  but  more  frequently  upon  the  assumed 
principle  that  like  things  must  always  move  towards  like.  | 


Mention  of  something  of  the  kind  is  found  in  Aristotle,  Pla 
tarch  (who  records  it  as  a  very  an tient  opinion  that  the  moon's 
centrifrigal  tendency  was  balanced  by  her  weight),  Lucre- 
tius, and  other  antient  writers.  Roberval,  Kepler,  Gmhlen. 
Borelli,  and  others,  revived  the  idea,  but  without  deduc:i.^ 
an^  nhenomena,  except  that  of  the  descent  of  falling  bodies 
which  was  explained  by  Galileo.  Bouilhmd  suggested  thtt 
the  law  of  attraction  must  be  the  inverse  square  of  the  dis- 
tance i  but  without  anv  substantial  reason.  Uuygens  found 
the  law  of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  of  a  bodv 
moving  in  a  circle ;  and  Hook  described  the  principal  pbeno> 
mena  m  1674,  in  terms  remarkably  curious  [see  Hook],  but 
without  deducing  any  of  the  heavenly  motions.  The  aiarj, 
therefore,  of  Newton  s  being  led  to  the  notion  of  attraction  t'v 
the  fall  of  an  apple,  is  most  probably  incorrect;  though  Iih 
thoughts  might  have  been  turned  to  the  sul^ect  by  suih  an 
incident.  Indeed,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  our  idea  of  Newton's  power  is  enhanced  hj 
knowing  the  fact  that  the  notion,  and  even  the  very  Uw, 
had  already  been  in  such  hands  as  those  of  the  men  we 
have  mentioned*  Newton  was  the  first  who  showed  that 
Kepler's  laws  [see  AsTRONomr]  were  necessary,  upon  the 
supposition  of  an  attraction  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance ;  and  impossible  upon  any  other. 

On  the  continent,  the  Cartesian  doctrines  generally 
prevailed  till  Maupertius,  in  1733,  first  broached  the  qut-^- 
tioQ,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Figure  q/*  the  Stars,  For  tlie 
progress  of  the  application  of  the  principle  since  that  time, 
see  Astronomy. 

ATTRITION.  fix>m  the  Latin,  means  the  act  of  rubbing 
together.    For  its  effects,  see  Friction,  Hbat. 

ATTWOOD,  GEORGE,  was  bom  in  1745,  took  adi». 
tinguished  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1769,  and  afterwards 
became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College  in  that  uni\  er* 
sity.  He  gave  public  lectures  in  experimental  philosophy, 
and  died  in  18U7.  He  is  known  by  his  treatise  On  the 
Rectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation  of  Bodies,  Cambridge, 
1 784,  which  continued  for  some  time  to  be  much  read  in  the 
university;  by  some  papers  in  the  Phil,  Trans,;  by  his 
tracts  on  Brtdges,  1801  and  1804;  and  by  a  contrivance 
known  by  the  name  of  A  tt woods  Machine^  the  principle  of 
which  merits  some  notice. 

When  a  constant  or  uniform  force  acts  upon  a  mass,  it 
produces  equal  accesbiins  of  velocity  in  equal  times,  and  the 
whole  distances  described  are  as  the  squarc>«  of  Uie  times : 
that  is,  whatever  length  is  described  in  the  first  second,  tnur 
times  as  much  is  described  in  the  first  two  seconds,  nine 
times  as  much  in  the  first  three,  and  so  on.  [See  Ac<klm^ 
BATiNO  FoRCs.]  That  is,  the  length  described  during  the 
first  second  being  called  1,  that  described  during  the  sticoiid 
second  is  3,  that  during  the  third  5,  and  so  on.  Where  the 
weight  of  a  mass  is  the  pressure  applied,  and  the  mase  it>^/ 
only  is  moved,  that  is,  where  a  body  falls  fireely  in  varuo, 
the  velocity  created  in  every  second  is  found  to  be  32i  fvet, 
and  the  spaces  described  in  successive  seconds  are  16i>r  f««t, 
three  times  16^  feet,  five  times  16Vf.  &o.  These  are  tits- 
tances  too  great  on  which  to  try  experiments;  and  Attwdod  t 
machine  is  a  method  of  contriving  systems  which  shuU 
move  under  constant  forces  of  less  amount,  so  that  the  sv<ace 
described  during  four  or  five  seconds  shall  not  requirv  a 
very  great  fall.  The  principle  made  use  of  is  one  which  i% 
well  known  in  mechanics,  namely,  that  if  a  pressure  A. 
acting  uniformly  upon  a  mass  B,  produce  a  certain  TeliM  ttv 
per  second,  it  will  only  produce  half  that  velocity  when  aru 
mg  on  a  mass  twice  as  great  as  B,  &c.,  and  will  produce 
twice  as  much  velocity  in  a  mass  half  as  great  as  B,  ^r. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  weights  of  six  and  seven  pounds 
hang  over  a  pulley,  the  weight  and  friction  of  which  we 
neglect  for  the  present ;  if  bo&  weights  were  six  pounds,  ti^e 
machine  would  not  move  i  therefore,  the  moving  pressure  is 
the  one  pound  by  which  the  one  weight  exceeds  the  oihcr. 
This  weight,  if  it  had  only  its  own  mass  to  move,  or  if  it  tell 
ft^ly,  would  generate  32^  feet  of  velocity  per  second :  but 
before  this  system  can  move,  6  +  7  or  1*3  pounds  must  l>c 
stirred  by  l^und,  and  there  will  only  be  the  13th  part 
of  32|  feet  of  velocity  produced  in  one  second,  that  is,  ab<»ut 
2|  feet.  Therefore,  in  one  second,  the  heavier  weii^ht  uill 
fall  only  IJ  foot;  and  in  5  seconds,  25  limes  as  murh.  «r 
80  feet.  And  the  velocity  acquired  may  be  reduced  in  aii\ 
proportion,  by  making  the  weights  more  nearly  equal. 

Attwood's  machine  is  a  pulley,  the  pivots  of  whirh.  in- 
stead of  being  placed  in  a  block,  are  sustained  on  fkictiom 
wuiBLS  (which  see),  to  diminish  the  IViction.    Two  weights 
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Ih0  tieighboiirliood.  Tlie  inhftbiUtits  amoantod,  in  1M4,  to 
•between  5000  and  6000.  We  have  no  authority  of  later 
date  exoept  the  Guide  des  V6yagem9  of  M.  Rekhavd,  which 
gives  the  population  at  6000. 

Before  me  Revolution,  there  was  a  nunnery  of  the  order  of 
St,  Augustin ;  and  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Provence 
was  Bometimet  held  here.  The  AbM  Barth61emi,  author 
of  the  Traxfeli  of  the  Younger  Anackariie,  was  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aubagne.  Various  antiquities  have  been 
found  in  tiie  environs.  (Dietiormaire  Umvenel  de  la 
Fhaice.) 

AUBAINE,  the  name  of  the  prerogative  by  which  the 
■overeigns  oi  fVance  formerly  olaimed  the  property  of  a 
stranger  who  died  within  tbeir  kingdom,  not  having 
been  naturadiied.  It  also  extended  to  the  property  of  a 
foreigner  who  had  been  naturalized,  if  he  died  without  a 
will,  and  had  not  left  an  heir ;  as  likewise  to  the  succession 
to  anv  remaining  property  of  a  person  who  had  been  in- 
veatea  with  the  privileges  of  a  native  subject,  but  who  had 

Juitted,  and  esjtudished  himself  in  a  foreign  country.  (See 
f«r^'m  JUperioire  de  Jurisprudence^  torn.  i.  p.  523.)  It  is 
called,  in  the  FVench  laws,  the  Droit  d'Aubaine.  Authors 
have  varied  in  giving  its  etymology.  Nieot  iThresor  de  la 
Langue  Fran^ee  tani  andenne  que  modkrne^  foL,  Paris, 
1606)  says  it  waa  anoiently  spelt  Hobaine.  from  the  verb 
hober,  which  signifies  to  remove  from  one  place  lo  another ; 
Cujacius  iOpera^  fid..  Neap.  1758,  torn,  ix.,  coL  1719) 
derives  the  word  from  adoena^  a  foreigner  or  stranger; 
and  Du  Cango  {Glosear.  v.  Aubain)  from  Albanm,  the 
name  formerly  given  to  the  Scotch,  who  were  greal  travel-* 
lers.  Mtoage  iOicLEtym.  foU  Paris,  1694)  says,  some 
have  derived  the  word  ftiai  the  Latin,  alibi  nalm,  a  person 
bom  elsewhere,  which  seems  the  best  explanation.  (See 
also  WaUfridus  Strabo,  De  Viid  $,  Galli,  1.  ii.,  c.  47.) 

This  practice  of  confiscating  the  effects  of  strangers  upon 
their  death  was  very  ancient,  and  is  mentioned,  though  ob- 
scurely, in  one  of  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  A.n.  813. 
iCapittdaria  Begum  Francontm,  curante  P.  de  Chiniac,  fol. 
Pans.  1780.  col.  507,  $  6. 

The  Droit  d'Aubaine  was  originally  a  seienorial  right  in 
the  provinces  of  France.  Brussel,  in  his  Notwel  Examen 
de  t  Usage  gMral  des  Fitfs  en  France  pendant  le  xL,  le  xii., 
le  xiii.,  et  le  xiv.  sikle,  4to.  Paris,  1727,  tom.  ii.,  p.  944,  has 
an  express  chapter,  *  Des  Aubains,*  in  which  he  shows  that 
the  barons  of  France,  more  particularly  in  the  twelfth  oen* 
tury,  exercised  this  right  upon  their  lands.  He  especially 
instances  Raoul,  Comte  de  Vermandois,  a.d.  1151. 

Subsequently,  however,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Crown 
only,  inasmuch  as  the  king  alone  could  give  the  exemption 
from  it.  by  granting  letters  of  naturalisation. 

Various  edicts,  declarations,  and  letters- patent  relating 
to  the  Droit  d'Aubaine,  between  the  years  1301  and  1702, 
are  referred  to  in  the  DicHonnaire  Universel  de  Justice  of 
M.  Chasles,  2  tom.  fol.,  Paris,  1725;  others,  to  the  latest 
time,  are  given  or  referred  to  in  the  Code  Diplomatique  des 
AubainSf  par  J.  B.  Gaschon,  Svo.,  Paris,  1818.  The  Due 
de  Levii,  in  his  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  when  pro- 
posing its  final  abolition,  14th  April,  1 8 18t  mentioned  St. 
Louis  as  the  first  monarch  of  France  who  had  relaxed  the 
severity  of  the  law  (compare  Etablissemens  de  S,  Louis, 
L  L  c.  3.) ;  and  Louis  le  Hutin  as  having  abolished  it  entirely 
in  1315  (compare  the  Reeueil  des  Ordonnances  du  Louvre, 
tom.  i.,  p.  610),  but,  as  it  turned  out,  for  his  own  reign  only. 
Exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  Droit  d*Aubaine  was 
grantini  in  1364  by  Charles  V.  in  favour  of  persons  bom 
within  the  states  of  the  Roman  Church.  I^uis  XL,  in 
1472,  granted  a  similar  exemption  to  strangers  dwelling  at 
Toulouse ;  and  Francis  I.,  in  1543,  to  strangers  resident  in 
Dauphin^  Charles  IX.,  in  1569.  allowed  exemption  from 
it  to  merchant-strangers  frequenting  the  fairs  at  Lyons. 
Henry  IV.,  in  1608,  granted  exemption  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Republic  of  (Geneva.  Louis  XIV.,  in  1 702,  to  the  su^ects 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  (Chasles,  Diet,  tom.  i.  pp.  265. 
367.)  The  Swiss  and  the  Scotch  of  the  king  s  guard  had 
been  exempted  by  King  Henry  IL  (Bacquet,  TraitS  de 
Droit  dAubaine,  p.  i.,  c.  7.) 

Partial  exemptions  from  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  were  fVe- 
quently  conventional,  and  formed  clauses  in  treaties,  which 
stipulated  for  reciprocal  relief  to  the  subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting parties ;  tnese  exemptions,  it  is  probable,  continued 
no  longer  than  the  peace  which  the  treaty  had  procured, 
and  some  related  to  moveable  goods  only. 

In  the  treaty  of  oommeroe  between  England  and  France, 


in  1606,  the  Jus  AWinatiiet  as  it  k  tMrmed,  waa  to  be  %\mn* 

doned  as  related  to  the  English :  '  ita  ut  in  postemm  aliqoo 
modo  jure  Albinatfis  fisoo  addiei  non  possint'  (Rym  Fird, 
tom.  xvL,  p.  650.)  Letters^patent  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1669, 
confirmed  in  the  parliament  of  Grenoble  in  1674,  exempted 
the  Savoyards ;  and  this  exemption  was  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1 7 1 3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Catholic 
cantons  of  Switaerland  were  exempted  by  treaty  in  171^. 
The  particulars  of  numerous  other  conventional  treaties  are 
recoToed  in  M.  Gaschon*s  work,  in  the  speech  of  the  Due  de 
Levis  already  referred  to,  and  in  the '  Rapport*  from  tbe 
Marquis  de  Clermont  Tonnerre  to  the  French  Chamber  of 
Peers,  printed  in  the  Moniteur  for  1619,  pp.  96-98. 

Louis  XV.  granted  exemptions,  first  to  Denmark  and 
Sweden ;  then,  in  the  treaty  called  the '  Family  Compact,*  ti> 
Spain  and  Naples ;  to  Austria,  in  1 766  ;  to  Bavaria,  in  l76Hi 
to  tbe  noblesse  of  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  the  Uppor  and 
Lower  Rhine,  in  1 769 ;  to  the  Proteatant  (Cantons  of  Switaer* 
land,  in  1 771 ;  and  to  Holland,  in  1 773.  In  Louis  XVIth's 
reign,  other  treaties  of  the  same  kind  were  made  with 
Saxony,  Poland,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States.  The 
abolition  of  the  Aubaine,  as  it  related  to  Russia,  was  a  dis- 
tinot  article  of  another  treaty  ;  and,  finally,  by  letters* 
patent*  dated  January,  1787,  its  abolition  was  pronounced 
m  favour  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

The  National  Assembly,  by  laws  dated  August  6,  1790* 
and  April  13,  1791  (confirmed  by  a  constitutional  act  3d  of 
September,  1791)^  abolished  the  Droit  d* Aubaine  entirely. 
It  was  nevertheless  re-estabUshed  in  1804.  {Momieur 
for  1 818,  p.  55 1.)  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  30th  of  April.  1814, 
confirmed  the  exemptions  from  the  Aubaine  as  far  as  they 
were  acknowledged  m  existing  treaties.  The  final  abolition 
of  the  Droit  d'AubainOy'as  already  mentiooed,  was  proposed 
by  tbe  Due  de  Levis,  April  14,  1818,  and  passed  into  a  law 
July  14,  1819;  confirming  the  laws  of  1790  and  179K 
Foreigners  can  now  hold  lands  in  France  by  as  firm  a  tenure 
as  native  subjects. 

The  Droit  d'Aubaine  was  occasionally  relaxed,  by  the 
kings  of  France,  upon  minor  considerations.  In  the  \cry 
early  part  of  the  14th  century,  sn  exemption  was  obtained 
by  tne  University  of  Paris  for  its  students,  as  an  encou* 
ragement  to  their  increasing  numbers.  Charles  V.  granted 
the  privilege  in  1364  to  such  Castilian  mariners  as  wiidicd 
to  trade  with  France.  In  1366  he  extended  it  to  Italian 
merchants  who  traded  to  Nismes.  The  ikirs  of  Champagne 
were  encouraged  in  the  same  manner ;  and  exemntiuns  to 
traders  were  also  granted  by  Charles  VIII.  and  Lx>uis  XI. 
Francis  I.  granted  the  exemption  to  forei^ers  who  sened 
in  his  army ;  Henry  IV.  to  those  who  drain&d  the  mar^bes, 
or  worked  in  the  tapestry-looms.  Louis  XIV.  extended 
the  exemption  to  the  particular  roanuikcturers  who  worked 
at  Beauvais  and  the  C^belins ;  then  to  the  glass-manufac* 
turers  who  had  come  from  Venice;  in  166*2,  to  the  Dun* 
kirkers,  whose  town  he  had  acquired  by  purchase  from 
England;  and,  lastly,  to  strangers  settled  at  Marseilles,  that 
city  having  become  the  entrepdt  of  producta  from  the 
Levant. 

Ambassadors  and  persons  in  their  suite  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Droit  d'Aubaine ;  nor  did  it  afl^ect  persons  acci- 
dentally passing  throueh  the  country.  Still  it  was  no  small 
disgrace  to  the  Frencn  law  that  this  barbarous  custom 
should  have  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  highly 
civilized.  Bouteiller,  one  of  their  own  jurisprudents,  a  bo 
wrote  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  calls  it  *  un  Droit 
hayneux.*  {Somme  Rural,  fol.,  Lyon,  1500,  fi)l.  ii.) 

That  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  existed  in  Italy,  in  the  pnpal 
states,  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  eentunes^ 
seems  established  b^  Muratori,  Antiq,  Ital  Medii  w£n.  fol. 
Mediol.  1739,  tom.  li.,  col.  14. 

An  extensive  treatise  on  the  Droit  d'Aubaino  has  been 
already  quoted  in  the  works  of  Jean  Bacquet,  avocat  de 
Roi  en  la  Chambre  de  Thresor,  fol.,  Paris,  1665.  See  a's) 
Memoires  du  Droit  d Aubaine,  at  the  end  of  M.  Dupuy^s 
Traitez  touchant  les  Droits  du  Roy  tr^  Chrestien,  Ibl.,  !*ar. 
1655  ;  and  the  Coutumes  du  BaUxage  de  Vitry  en  Pertkois. 
par  Estienne  Durand,  fol.  Chfilons,  1722,  p.  254.  But  th« 
most  comprehensive  view  of  this  law,  in  all  its  bear:ng<, 
will  be  found  in  the  BSpertoire  Universel  etBaisor,ne  de 
Jurisprudence,  par  M.  Merlin,  4to.,  Paris,  1827,  torn,  i.. 
p.  523,  art.  Aubaine;  tom.  vii.  p.  416,  art.  Heritier.  The 
Afoniteurs  of  1818  and  1819  contain  abstracts  of  the  discus- 
sions while  the  abolition  was  passing  through  the  tvro 
Chambers  at  Paris.    See  the  latter  year,  pp.  314,  31 5,  509, 
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bftd  made  many  liitter  enemies  by  lua  sarcastic  l)eliavioar» 
and  their  influence  again  drove  D*  Aubign^  from  court  In 
order  to  be  avenged,  be  determined  to  tarn  catholic,  if  pos- 
sible—«  resdve  tnat  he  ingenuously  avows ;  and  he  betook 
himself  to  the  perusal  of  tbe  controversial  writers  of  that 
party,  among  whom  Bellarmin  made  most  impression  on 
him.  The  result  of  his  efforts  and  studies  was,  however, 
to  render  him  a  firmer  protestant  than  before.  In  this,  he 
owns,  Whittaker*s  PreleciionM  had  considerable  influence. 
In  1587  we  find  D'Aubign^  i^ain  in  the  service  of  Henry, 
and  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Coutras.  In  the  following 
▼ear  he  was  rewarded  with  the  government  of  Mail- 
lezais. 

The  possession  of  a  fortress  was  at  that  day  the  great 
guarantee  of  independence.  It  instantly  raised  an  officer  to 
politiod  iinportance,  and  gave  him  almost  the  rank  of  a 

Sandee.  The  acquisition  of  this  great  privilege  was  not 
:ely  to  render  so  turbulent  a  personage  as  U'Aubignl 
more  obsecjuious  or  mild.  He  was  in  a  little  time  again  at 
variance  with  Henry,  embracing  the  party  of  tbc  Huguenots, 
and  openly  preferring  their  interests  to  court  favour.  Never- 
theless, when  it  was  necessary  to  eonflde  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon  to  a  trusty  guardian,  Henry  selected  D'Aubign^, 
notwithstanding  the  expostulation  of  his  counsellors,  adding, 
that  D*Aabigne*a  word  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his 
Ikith. 

From  the  period  of  Henry*s  desertion  of  protestantism, 
D*Aubign^  was  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of  tbe  Hu- 
guenot interests,  always  representing  them  in  their  assem- 
blies, often  in  their  controversies,  and  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  court.  D*Aubign6  asserts  that  the  ruin  of  tbe 
Huguenots  and  the  downfall  of  their  cause  were  owing  to 
the  corruption  of  their  chiefk,  who  for  the  most  part  received 
bribes  or  places,  and  were  thus  induced  to  relax  in  their 
o^osition  and  independence.  Nor  does  he  exempt  Sully 
himself  ftom  this  charge.  As  to  D*Aubign^,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  he  might  have  been  rich,  like  his  comrades, 
and  that  he  was  almost  tbe  only  one  who  remained  poor. 
His  voice  was  always  raised  for  Huguenot  independence 
against  the  insidious  proposals  of  the  court.  On  one  occasion 
he  condueted  a  controversy  with  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  and 
engaged  fbr  the  Huguenots  that  they  would  submit  to 
what  eonld  be  proved  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  church 
for  the  first  400  ^ears  of  Christianity.  '  Grant  us  forty 
more  in  addition,  said  the  cardinal,  wishing  to  include 
the  Chaloedonian  Council.  *  I  will,*  replied  D*Aubign6. 
When  expoetalated  with  fbr  his  ooncessions,  he  answered, 
'  I>)e8  not  the  cardinal  own  by  his  demand  of  forty  more 
years,  that  the  traditions  of  the  first  four  centuries  are  at 
variance  with  his  propositions  ?  *  Numerous  controversial 
tracts  proeeeded  firom  nis  pen  at  this  period.  But  tiie  chief 
fhiit  of  his  residence  at  Maillezais  was  '  The  History  qf  his 
own  Timet,*  a  vahiable  document  for  the  Huguenots  of 
France.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  work  of  De  Thou,  and 
cifen  ]irefbrred  to  it.  De  Thou,  however,  wrote  a  history, 
and  D*  Anbign6  a  memoir,  his  work  being  a  lively  picture  of 
passing  events,  feats  of  war,  and  intrigues  of  court,  in  which 
die  characters  of  the  personages  concerned  are  sketched  by 
a  satiric  but  lively  pen.  The  CathoHes  did  their  utmost,  first 
to  prevent  I>*Aubign6  from  writing  it,  then  to  suppress  it 
when  written.  The  last  volume  was  printed  at  Maillesais  in 
1619,  and  in  the  Mowing  year  it  was  condemned  by  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  to  be  burned.  The  publication  increased 
the  hatred  of  the  queen  to  D*Aubign^.  The  ministry  had 
made  frequent  overtures  to  purchase  the  possession  of  his 
fortress;  and  irheQ  at  last  he  found  it  no  longer  tenable, 
he  gave  it  up,  not  to  the  court,  but  to  the  chief  noble  of 
tbe  Hupienot  party,  the  Duke  de  Rohan.  Having  thus 
dosed  his  pdlitieal  career,  D* Aubign^  retired  to  Geneva.  He 
arrived  thm  in  Asptember,  1620,  and  was  most  honourably 
leoeived.  He  Uvea  in  exile  ten  years,  during  which  he 
employed  his  time  in  stody,  in  writing,  and  m  directing 
the  iortifieatioin  nised  at  that  time  aroand  the  Swiss 
towns,  and  among  them  Berne  and  Basle,  as  bulwarks  of 
the  protestant  interest  The  French  court  ceased  not  to  dia- 
tiirb  and  persecute  him,  and,  aceordinff  to  his  own  acoonnt, 
to  procure  his  condemnation  to  death  ror  making  use  of  the 
materials  of  a  church  in  building.  '  It  was  thefourth  judg- 
ment of  death  pronounced  against  htm  ;*  such  sentences, 
however,  were  not  alwavs  senous  in  those  days.  Neither 
his  eondemnation  nor  nis  age  prevented  D'Aubign^  from 
espottfing  a  noble  lady  of  Geneva  at  this  period.  His  last 
years  were  imbittered  by  the  seandakms  conduct  of  his  son 


Constant,  afterwards  the  ikther  of  the  eelebrated  Mad.  de 
Maintenon.  D*Aubign6  died  in  1630,  and  Bee  boned  in 
the  church  of  8l  Ilen£,  at  Geneva :  over  him  is  a  Latm 
e];»taph  written  by  himself. 

The  works  of  D*Aubign6  are  numetous  and  variona. 
They  consist  of  poems,  dramas,  controversial  traetSt  his 
great  history,  memoirs  of  himself  and  variooa  satirical 
writings  affainst  his  cotemporaries.  Of  these  the  principal 
are,  the  Cor^femon  Catholique  de  M^  De  Simcy^  and 
Lee  Aventuree  du  Baron  de  Foeneeie.  The  first  is  di- 
rected against  De  Sancy,  finance  minister,  and  a^in^t 
Cardinal  du  Perron.  The  latter  is  su]^po8ed  to  mean  the 
Due  D*Epemas,  with  whom  D*Aubign6  had  frequent 
quarrels. 

AUBIN,  ST.,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  situated 
opposite  to  St  Holier,  the  capital  of  the  island,  Tbe  walk 
from  the  one  to  tbe  other  is  3|  miles,  and  is  very  delightful. 
On  the  left  is  a  beautilhl  view  of  the  bay  to  which  this  little 
town  gives  a  name ;  on  the  right  is  the  rich  and  fertile 
valley  of  St,  Laurens,  abounding  with  neat  cottages  azwl 
charming  landscapes.  The  air  of  St.  Aubin  is  preferred 
to  tbat  or  St  Helier ;  house-rent  and  lodgings  are  cheaper, 
and  the  situation  is  certainly  more  retired.  The  prospect 
from  the  adjoining  hill,  called  'Noirmont,*  to  the  south  of 
this  town,  is  very  fine  and  extensive.  St  Aubin  consists  of 
one  principal  street  of  about  fifty  houses,  with  as  many  more 
scattered  m  different  directions.  There  is  here  a  chape!  of 
ease,  a  good  meeting-house  for  the  independent  dis- 
senters, wnich  has  an  endowment;  and  a  Wesleyan  me> 
thodist  congregation.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Breladest  in  which  this  town  stands,  was,  in  1831 — males, 
953 ;  females,  1 116 ;  total,  2069 ;— composing  342  families 
of  which  128  were  employed  in  agriculture,  101  in  trade, 
mann^ture,  and  handicraft,  and  113  not  comprised  in  the 
two  preceding  classes.  The  inhabited  houses  were  307, 
uninhabited  9,  and  3  building;  total,  319.  The  church  i^ 
neither  adorned  with  spire  nor  tower ;  it  was  consecrated 
27th  May,  a.d.  1111,  The  pier  is  capadous;  but  its  sito 
not  having  been  very  judiciously  chosen,  the  depth  of  water, 
except  in  spring  tides,  will  not  admit  of  large  vessels  enter- 
ing the  harbour ;  it  is  however  good,  and  strong-built.  Ther« 
is  also  a  market-place  in  this  town.  St  Aubin  is  derende<l 
by  a  little  fbrtress  called '  The  Tower,  or  St  Aubin*a  Castle.* 
with  a  projecting  pier,  within  which  vessels,  even  men-of 
war,  may  lie  in  safety :  this  fortification  is  insulated  at  high- 
water.  The  police  of  St  Brelades  is  composed  of  a  constable 
(an  officer  similar  to  that  of  mayor  in  England),  two  cente- 
niers,  and  fifteen  police  ofllcers,  who  constitute  the  jury 
called  '  Knditement,*  and  four '  Vingteniers,*  who  have  tbe 
power  of  seizing  on  their  vingtaine  only.  {Communication 
from  Jersey.) 

AUBREY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Easton  Piers,  in  Wiltshire^  on  March  12  (accord* 
ing  to  the  memoir  prefixed  to  his  AnHquiHes  of  Surrey,  but 
according  to  that  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
Misceiianies,  on  November  3),  1625-6.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Richard,  only  son  of  Jolm  Aubrey  <ft  Burleton,  in 
Herefordshire,  by  Deborah,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Isaac 
Lyte  of  Easton  Piers,  by  whom  that  estate  came  into  his 
fiimily.  (Mem.  prefixed  to  History  qf  Surrey,  p.  iii.)  He 
received  his  education  in  the  grammar-school  at  Malmes- 
bury,  under  Mr.  Robert  Latymer,  who  had  also  been  pre- 
ceptor to  the  fiunous  Thomas  HobbM,  with  whom  after- 
wards, notwithstanding  disparity  of  years,  Mr,  Aubrey 
formed  a  lasting  friendship.  In  1642  he  was  entered  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxfbrd,  vhere  he 
pursued  his  studies  diligently ;  making  the  nattnl  hmtory 
and  anticmities  of  England,  at  the  same  thne,  his  peculiar 
del^ht  Here  he  formed  an  aoquaintaaee  with  Anthony 
'1  Wood,  to  whose  oottections  for  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  writers  he  became  a  contributor  (L(fe  (/  Wood 
prefixed  to  Bliss*a  edit  of  tbe  Athenee  Omm.  p.  lz»),  as  well 
as  to  the  MonasHcon  Anf^eamtm,  then  recently  und^- 
taken  by  Dodsworth  and  Dngdale.  In  1646  he  beeame  a 
member  of  the  lifiddle  Temple,  but  the  deatii  of  his  ikther* 
in  1662,  prevented  his  pursuing  the  law  aa  a  proftssion* 
He  now  succeeded  to  several  estates  in  the  eoonties  of 
Wilts,  Surrey,  Hereford,  Brecknock,  and  Monmonth ;  and 
in  his  MisceUanies  he  acquaints  na  ttiat  he  had  also  an  estate 
in  Kent  In  1656  he  became  one  of  tiie  dub  of  common- 
wealth-men, formed  on  the  principles  of  Harringt'>n*< 
Oceanoj  printed  in  that  year.  Wood  (Athen.  Oxen,  edit 
1  Bliss,  vol  iii.  col.  1119.)  says,  'Their  discourses  about 
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by  tbe  bad  effects  wbkh  had  attended  the  first  experiment 
It  was  conceived  that  this  good  effect  might  be  attained  by 
leaving  the  convicts  in  their  solitary  cells  during  the  night, 
and  compelling  them  to  work  during  the  day  in  society ;  but 
obliging  them  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  absolute  silence. 
The  inu>actton  of  this  rule  is  followed  by  severe  and  imme- 
diate punishment  inflieted  by  the  Impers  with  a  whip 
made  of  raw  hide,  and  the  punishment  follows  the  offence  | 
80  certainly  and  instantaneously  as  to  be  nearly  a  preventive, 
the  application  of  the  whip  being  sometimes  not  required 
ftr  three  months  together. 

All  the  operations  in  the  prison  are  conducted  with  the 
greatest  regularity.  The  convicts  who  have  previously 
£nimed  a  trade  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the  prison, 
are  employed  upon  it;  otherwise  they  are  taught  some 
trade,  and  the  keeper  is  allowed  to  select  such  an  employ- 
ment as  appears  best  suited  to  their  powers.  The  work- 
shops are  attached  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  prison.  The 
hours  of  labour  vary  aecording  to  the  season.  When  the 
length  of  daylight  will  allow  of  it,  tbe  prisoners  work  twelve 
liours  in  the  day ;  at  other  times  they  labour  daring  the 
oentinuanee  of  daylight  When  not  absolutely  at  work  or 
at  their  meals,  theeonviets  an  always  in  their  eells,and  the 
discipline  of  the  prison  is  so  strict,  that  not  even  a  glance  of 
recognition  is  at  any  time  allowed  to  pass  among  the 
prisoners. 

The  seirerity  of  the  system  here  deseribed  is  such  that 
it  is  neoessarv,  in  order  to  justify  it,  to  show  diat  it  is  produo- 
tive  of  considerable  benefits.  In  a  report  drawn  up  by  oom- 
mtssionen  appointed  bv  the  legislature  of  New  York  to 
visit  tills  prison,  we  find  the  following  passage  descriptive 
of  some  <n  the  advantages  realised :  *  The  separate  cells 
by  night,  and  the  silenoe  preserved,  always  entirely  prevent 
all  contamination  among  the  prisoners.  Bv  this  system 
every  prisoner  forms  a  class  by  himself  and  to  all  moral 


and  social  purposes  he  is  insulated.  The  novice  in  crime 
mav  work  for  years  by  the  side  of  the  most  expert  febn, 
without  making  any  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  oriminality. 
The  entire  separation  noni  all  criminal  aareeiates,  the 
sobriety  of  feelings  oonsequent  upon  temneranoe  and  labour, 
and  most  of  an,  the  sadness  or  soiitnde^  must  frequiently 
make  serious  impressiona/ 

The  religioQS  mstruetion  of  the  oonvicts  is  not  neglected; 
there  are  preven  morning  and  evening.  The  only  book 
permitted  on  the  premises  is  the  Bible*  a  copy  of  whioh  is 
I^aoed  in  ever^  eelU  and  ^e  ohaplain  of  the  prison  is  the 
only  person  with  whom  the  oonvicts  can  hold  unreserved 
communication. 

Tbe  mtem  punned  at  this  prison  appean  to  have  a 
fovourable  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  convicts.  The 
mortality  of  the  prison  in  Miiladelphia  is  stated  to  be  in  Uie 
proportion  of  1  to  16{.  At  Newgate,  New  York,  the  deaths 
are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  18 1.  In  the  penitentiary 
at  Wethenfield,  the  discipline  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  the  proportion  is  1  to  44  f, 
and  in  the  prison  at  Auburn  its^,  the  proportion  is  1 
tofte. 

Of  the  moral  effect  of  the  regulations,  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact,  that  while,  in  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania,  1  con- 
vict out  of  every  6  has  been  recommitted,  and  in  the  state 
of  Maryland  the  commitments  are  as  numerous  as  I  in  7, 
the  proportion  of  relapsed  criminals  in  the  cells  at  Auburn 
is  not  greater  than  1  in  19. 

(Stuart's  Three  Yean  in  North  America ;  Hall's  Traoeie 
in  North  America  ;  Report  made  to  the  Ereneh  Government 
by  MM.  Do  Beaumont  and  Do  ToqueviUe  on  the  Pemten* 
t%ary  System  of  the  United  Statee.) 

AUBUSSO^N,  atown  in  Frence,  in  the  department  of 
Creuse,  about  twenty-three  miles  S.£.  from  Gu^ret  the  capi- 
tal of  the  department  It  is  situated  on  tbe  River  Grouse, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  sterile  district  abounding  with  gmnite 
mountains.  The  town  consists  of  a  single  street,  broad  and 
well  built  The  manufacture  of  carpets  is  the  great  support 
of  Attbusson.  Those  made  in  the  royal  manufactory  are 
equal  to  the  carpeU  of  Paris ;  and  there  are  many  other 
manufactories  of  the  same  article.  Thread  is  also  made 
hero.  This  place  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement :  it 
has  a  theatre,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  nunery- 
ground  for  the  department.  The  population  is  upwards 
of  4000. 

The  arrondissement  of  Aubusson  contains  860  square 
ttiles»  or  5d0«400  aeieSi  and  has  a'population  of  93,298  in- 


habitants.   (Malte*Brwi:  Baibi;  Diet.  V^mwemel  de  im 
Branee,) 

AUBUSSO'N,  PIERRE  D',  was  bom  ra  1423  of  a 
noble  French  fomily,  descended  from  the  old  Vinooanta  of 
LaMarehe.  He  served  wlnleyetveryyomug  in  the  inapanil 
army  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  from  that  tkm 
the  prevailing  idea  of  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
fighting  the  Mnsmhnans,  who  tiien  threatened  to  overpoei  tt 
Christian  Europe.  D  Aubusson,  having  retained  to  -Fraooe. 
was  presented  at  court  by  his  cousin  Jean  d'Anbmnson, 
chamberiain  of  Charles  VI  I.,  and  became  a  fovonrite  of  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  whom  he  aeeompawiad  in 
his  expedition  to  Switieriand  in  1444,  and  was  preaont  at 
the  battle  of  St  Jacob,  near  Basle*    Alter  some  yenra  he 

Srooeeded  to  Rhodes,  when  be  entered  the  order  of  St 
ohn  of  Jerusalem*  He  obtained  a-eommandery*  and  was 
dispatched  by  the  Grand  Master  with  a  mission  to  France, 
in  whioh  be  obtained  of  tha  King  scdMidiBa  of  money  to 
assist  Rhodes,  which  was  dien  threatened  by  Mabonsct  II. 
He  was  afterwatds  made  Grand  Priory  and  was  intrttaled 
with  the  eare  of  the  Ibrtiflcations  ef  Rhodea.  In  1476,  en 
the  death  of  the  Grand  Master  Oisini,  D'AnboMon  waa 
eleeted  to  sooceed  him.  In  May,  Uaili,  a  large  Turkish 
army,  said  to  be  ieO,000  stroBg,  oomnwaded  by  a  Qreek 
renegade  of  the  Ikmily  of  Palsidng^  landed  on  the  tdand, 
and  soon  after  invested  the  town.  The  gteateat  fanwry 
was  displayed  on  both  sides.  The  Turks  made  the  irst 
assault  on  the  9th  of  June,  but  were  repolsed.  Palseelofsns 
then  renewed  the  cannonade  with  increased  vigour,  until  be 
had  levelled  the  gretter  part  of  the  (brtifteatioiis  to  the 
ground.  The  Turks  made  a  general  assault  on  theS7tb  of 
July.  In  their  flirious  onset  they  swept  away  the  ilsfawWiii 
on  the  principal  breach.  Seven  TCUkish  slaadaida  wvre 
alreadv  planted  on  the  rampart,  and  the  Turks  wsmpoimng' 
into  the  town,  when  D' Aubusson,  attended  by  a  cheecn 
band  of  French  knights,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  after  a 
deeperate  contest  in  which  he  received  five  wonnda,  the 
Turks  were  driven  out  of  Uie  breaeh,  and  were  porsnad  by 
the  knighta  and  tiie  Rhodiana  tawsrda  their  eanp.  Beinfr 
panio*struek,  the  invaden  wi&drew  to  their,  vesada  in  apiia 
of  the  remonstranoes  of  PskBolegns,aad  they  sosn  afteraaiied 
away  from  the  island.  This,  wMk  waa  the  im  stage  cf 
Rhodes,  lasted  eightynine  days ;  dm  Turks  kot  9000  kdled, 
and  carried  away,  it  is  said,  1 5,000  wounded.  Makcmnt  II. 
wea  ^atly  irritated  at  tfie  ftilure  of  the  OKfedilien ;  he 
dismissed  and  banished  Palmologns,  and  was  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack  in  person,  when  he  diedia  a  smatt  town 
of  Bithynis,  in  May,  1481.  The  Tmkish  saeocssien  was 
disputed  between  his  two  sons,  B^iacet  and  Ziiim ;  and 
the  latter  being  worsted  in  fight,  tooAL  refuge  at  Rfaodea, 
where  D*  Aubusson  reoeived  him  with  great  hoiMnr,  and  aAer^ 
wards  sent  him  lor  safe^  to  Bouxgneu^  a  eommandery  of 
the  Order  in  France.  Bajaxet  made  pesee  witk  the  Knight^ 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  for  his  brother  a  mssnia- 
nance.  Pope  Innocent  YIII.  demanded  that  Zisim  sbonld 
be  intrusted  to  his  guardianship ;  and  D* Aubusson  being 
obliged  to  comply,  though  unwillingly,  the  Turkisk  prince 
went  to  Rome  in  1486,  where  &  was  treated  with  ail 
attention.  D' Aubusson,  in  reward  for  his  compliance,  a  as 
made  a  Cardinal.  About,  this  time  a  groat  crusade  «a« 
projected  by  the  Christian  princes  against  Bijaaet and  D**Au- 
busson  was  proposed  as  commander  of  the  expedition ;  but 
the  ambition  of  Charies  YIII.  of  France,  who  looked  to  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  the  jealousy  of  the  other  so^wreigna, 
and  the  tergiversations  of  Alexander  VL,  who  had  sttc« 
ceeded  Innocent  on  the  Papal  ehair,  Ihistreted  the  design. 
Charles  VIII.,  on  his  passage  through  Rome  in  14!^J» 
demanded  of  the  Pope  tbe  person  of  Zirim,  which  Alex* 
ander  dared  not  refuse  him  at  the  time.  Soon  after,  bow- 
ever,  while  Charles  was  at  Naples,  Zisim  died  suddenly 
at  Rome,  some  say  in  consequence  of  irregularitiei,  otbem 
from  poison  given  him  by  order  of  Alexander  VL :  thia 
charge,  however,  has  not  been  substantiated. 

D' Aubusson  was  deeply  grieved  at  aU  the  seaadals  of 
that  epoch,  and  at  the  wan  whioh  Cluistians  waged  aninsS 
Christians,  instead  of  turning  their  arms  against  the  Mu»> 
sulmans.  He  fell  into  a  deep  melanchuy,  and  died  at 
Rhodes  in  July,  1503,  aged  eigbty.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Grand  Masters  of  his  Order.  There  is  a 
narratire  in  Latin  of  tbe  siege  of  Rhodes,  whicb  is  attn- 
buted  to  D* Aubusson,  in  the  collection  De  SeriptorUme 
Qermanite,   Frankfort,  1602.     Gulielmus  Caoniaua  haa 
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teem  to  •••  Oak  migte  «Uefhr  to  tlM  libenlity 
of  tho  late  bkhop,  Shuto  Burinc^tMi.  Thoro  if  an  alma^ 
house,  landed  l^  Bishop  Cotina*  who  came  to  the  see  on 
the  mtofation  of  Chailes  IL  The  marhei  ie  on  Thursday. 
Two  aotient  flun»  on  AaoBna&on  Day  and  Cerpua  Christt 
Day,  have  been  given  up :  but  fun  of  leeent  origin  are, 
aooording  to  aome  aeoovuita,  held  in  the  montha  of  March 
and  October.  Some  mualiQa  and  other  ootton  gooda  are 
Bade  Piere. 

The  town  deritea  ita  deaignadon  of  Btahop*a  Auckland 
from  the  midenoe  of  the  bithopa  of  Durham..  It  is  aaid  to 
have  been  chosen  as  an  episcopal  residence  bv  Bishop  Antony 
Beck,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  who  is  also  said  to 
have  built  a  castle  here  in  a  very  magniftcent  style ;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  it  left.  The  present  palace,  which  has  lost 
all  the  appearance  of  a  eaatle,  and  is  an  irregular  pile  rather 
resembling  a  magnificent  abbey,  lies  at  the  N.£.  end  of  the 
town.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the  town  is  through  a  new 
Gothic  gatoway  and  screen,  extending  310  feet.  The  palaoe- 
chapel,  which  was  built  by  Bishop  Cosins,  is  every  fine  edifice, 
with  lofty  piers  and  arches  of  the  early  English  character. 
It  is  84  feet  in  lengUi  and  48  broad.  This  chapel  has  been 
repaired  at  various  times.  The  wiodows  of  the  oisles  are  in 
the  decorated  style ;  and  the  east  window  is  very  fine.  The 
altar-piece  is  a  painting  of  the  resurrection,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.    Bishop  Cosins  lies  buried  under  the  floor.    A 

Slain  stone,  with  a  modest  epitaph,  points  out  the  spot. 
*here  is  a  handsome  monument,  by  Nollekens,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Bishop  Trevor,  who  died  in  1771.  The  palace  con- 
toins  some  good  paintings:  among  them  are  full-length 
paintings,  by  Ribera  (otlierwise  Spagnoletto),  of  Jacob  and 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  a  picture  of  the  Cornaro  family* 
by  Titian*  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  Tycho  Brah^,  the 
Danish  astronomer.  The  park  (through  which  the  Gaunless 
flows)  is  very  extensive,  includiing  600  acres,  and  the  part 
near  the  house  is  laid  out  so  as  to  command  a  great  variety 
of  prospect.    A  stone  bridge  crosses  the  Gaunless. 

The  episcopal  palace  was  granted,  on  the  overthrow  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  party,  and  the  suppression  of  the  see,  to 
Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  who  determined  to  make  it  his  reai- 
dence.  He  pulled  down  almost  all  the  buildinga  which  he 
found  there,  and  out  of  their  ruins  erected  a  magnificent 
house.  On  the  restcaration  of  Charles  II.  the  bishops  came 
again  into  possession ;  but  Bishop  Cosins  declined  to  oooupy 
the  house  built  by  Sir  Arthur,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
used  in  building  it  the  stone  of  the  antient  chapel.  He 
accordingly  pulled  it  down,  and  restoring  the  atone  to  ita 
original  destination,  built  the  present  chapeL 

(Hutohinson's  Hist,  of  the  County  ofDwrham;  Beauties 
qf  England  and  WaUsj  &c.) 

AUCTION,  a  method  employed  lor  the  sale  of  varioua 
descriptions  of  property.  This  practice  originated  with  the 
Romans,  who  gave  it  the  descriptive  name  of  onclio,  an 
increase,  because  the  property  was  sold  to  him  who  would 
offer  most  for  it.  In  more  moaem  times,  a  different  method 
of  sale  has  been  aometimea  adopted,  to  which  the  name  of 
auction  is  equally,  although  not  so  correctly,  applied.  This 
latter  method,  which  is  called  a  Dutoh  auction,  thus  hidi- 
eating  the  local  origin  of  the  practice,  consists  in  the 
public  offer  of  propeity  at  a  prioa  bcprond  its  valufl^  and 
then  gradually  bwering  or  oiminiahing  that  prioe  until 
aome  one  among  the  oompany  conaents  to  beooma  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  irst-described  mode  of  sale  by  auction  was  established 
by  the  Romans  for  the  disposal  of  military  apoila,  and  waa 
conducted  nUf  hattd,  that  is  under  a  apear,  which  was  stuck 
into  the  ground  upon  the  occasion.  This  expression  was 
continued,  and  sales  were  declared  to  be  conducted  tub  haetd 
long  after  the  apear  was  dispensed  with.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  company  is  in  the  present  day  invited  to  a  '  sale 
by  the  candle,'  or  *  by  the  inch  of  candle,*  with  as  little 
regard  to  actual  practice.  The  origin  of  this  expression 
arose  fh>m  the  employment  of  candles  as  the  means  of 
measuring  time,  it  being  declared  that  no  one  lot  of  goods 
should  continue  to  be  offered  to  the  biddings  of  the  oompany 
for  a  longer  time  than  would  auflloe  for  the  burning  of 
one  inch  of  candle;  aa  soon  aa  thia  rude  kind  of  measure 
had  wasted  to  that  extent,  the  tiien  highest  bidder  waa 
declared  to  be  the  purchaser. 

It  is  a  common  rule  in  law  that  no  contract  is  binding 
without  the  assent  of  both  partiea.  In  sales  by  auction,  the 
aaaent  of  tho  buyer  it  givaa  by  means  of  hia  bidding,  I 


while  the  gaunt  of  the  aelkr  ia  tigniited  Vy  tha  &U  of  a 
hammer;  and  until  this  declaration  has  been  macle,  iL« 
intending  purchaser  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  bidcling. 

It  is  a  common  practice  fot  the  owner  of  propeity  offarud 
for  sale  by  auction  to  reserve  to  himself  tne  privilege  of 
bidding,  and,  as  it  ia  termed,  buying  in  bis  goods*  if  lUe 
price  offered  by  others  should  not  suit  his  convenience.  Tbu 
practice  was  held  by  the  civil  law  to  be  illegal,  and  even  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  ihiud ;  and  so  lately  aa  tlie  time 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  private  biddings  at  auctiona  were  w 
considered.  In  the  present  da]f,  however,  thev  are  not  only 
allowed  bv  the  law,  but  the  lesislature  baa  so  mr  reoo^ioixed 
the  pmpnety  of  the  practice,  that  in  cases  where  the  pro- 

Serty  has  been  bought  in  either  by  the  proprietor  or  by  his 
eclared  agent,  who  ia  in  general  the  auctioneer,  no  auction 
duty  is  chargeable.  * 

It  has  b^n  laid  down,  that  the  buyer  of  gooda  at  an 
auction  cannot  be  held  to  the  performance  of  hia  contract, 
in  cases  where  he  was  the  only  boncL  fide  bidder  at  the 
sale,  and  where  public  notice  was  not  given  of  the  intentiao 
of  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  bid,  even  tnough  his  a^ent  aa^ 
authorized  to  bid  only  to  a  certain  sum.  This  rule  is  mtcxidtrd 
to  act  as  a  protection  to  the  public  against  the  practice  com- 
monly resorted  to  by  disreputable  auctioneers,  of  employing 
persons  to  make  mock  biddings  with  the  view  of  raismg  the 
price  by  their  apparent  competition:  the  peraons  thus 
employed  are  aptly  called  puffers.  In  many  large  towns 
and  more  especially  in  London,  manv  persons  make  a  tradti 
of  holding  auctions  of  inferior  and  ill-made  gooda ;  pcr&ons 
called  barkers  are  generally  placed  by  them  at  tne  door 
inviting  strangers  to  enter,  ana  puffers  are  always  empbycd, 
who  bid  more  for  the  articles  than  they  are  worth,  and  ihus 
entice  the  unwary.  Many  ineffectual  attempts  have  been 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  these  practicea. 

The  auctioneer  is  considered  the  agent  of  both  parties, 
vendors  and  purchasers.  In  the  language  of  the  judges  m 
a  late  case, '  a  bidder,  by  his  silence  when  the  hammer  ialli, 
confers  an  authority  on  the  auctioneer  to  executo  the  con- 
tract on  his  behalf.*  He  can  therefore  bind  the  parties  by 
his  signature  according  to  the  requisition  of  the  Statute  uf 
Frauda,  which  renders  it  necessary  in  oontracts  of  aalo  ai 
*  lands  or  anv  interest  in  or  conoerning  them,*  and  uf 
goods  above  the  value  of  1 OL,  that  some  '  note  or  meoio* 
randum  should  be  signed  by  the  parties  or  their  agents 
lawfully  authorixed.*  And  such  signature  is  now  held  sui- 
ficient  even  in  an  action  brought  by  the  auctioneer  agauut 
the  vendor  in  hia  own  name.  It  baa  been  doubted  therefore 
whether  a  bidder  may  not  retract  (in  cases  within  the  atatote) 
at  any  time  before  the  actoal  written  entry.  The  auctioneer 
also  stands  in  the  situation  of  a  stakeholder  of  the  deposited 
part  of  the  purchaae-monev,  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
part  with  till  the  sale  has  been  carried  into  effect;  and  he 
cannot,  at  least  after  notice,  discharge  himself  bv  payinji 
over  the  amount  to  the  vendor.  From  this  peculiarity  of 
hia  position  it  leaulte  that  he  ia  now  (aa  aettled  by  a 
very  late  decision)  not  held  liable  for  any  intereat  on,  or 
advantage  which  he  ma^  make  fromi  the  money  in  hii 
hands.  In  ibis  respect  hu  situation  differa  from  that  of  a 
mere  agents  and  also  from  that  of  one  of  the  oontracting  par- 
tiea (the  vendor)*  from  whom  *  intereat  is  reeoveiable  in  the 
nature  of  damacea  for  a  breach  of  the  original  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  vendor*  by  whoae  fkilure  to  make  a  good  tiUe  the 
vendee  haa  for  a  time  Ibat  the  uae  of  hia  moDe7.*>-(Mr. 
Justice  Jamea  Parke.)  An  auctioneer  Ciko  any  other 
agent  and  truatee  oonoemed  in  the  sale  of  property)  is  for- 
bidden to  buy  on  hia  own  account.  <  And  where  he  selU 
without  disclosing  the  name  of  hia  principal,  an  acuou 
vrill  lie  against  himself  for  damages  on  the  breach  of  con- 
tract 

The  conditlona  of  sale  constitute  the  terms  of  the  bargain, 
and  purchasers  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  them.  The  late 
Lord  Ellenborough  aaid,  that  '  a  little  mora  ftirnes*  on 
the  part  of  auctioneers  in  framing  particulars  would  a\\).d 
many  inconveniences.  There  is  alway  s  either  a  suppress.! .  u 
of  the  fair  description  of  the  premises,  or  something  stated 
which  does  not  belong  to  them ;  and  in  fhvour  of  justite. 
considering  how  little  knowledge  the  partiea  have  of  xt\^ 
thing  sold,  much  more  particularity  and  fairness  might  Iv 
expected.*  The  conditions  usually  contain  a  provision  thit 
*  any  error  or  mia-stotoment  shall  not  vitiate  the  sale,  but 
that  an  allowance  shall  be  made  for  it  in  the  purcha»e- 
money.*    But  this  clause  ia  held  only  to  gum  agamat 
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empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  Etanff  de  Vendres,  to 
the  E.  of  Narhonne,  ruiininK  nearly  parallel  with  the  great 
canal  of  Languedoc.  Its  whole  course  is  from  1 30  to  1 40  miles. 

The  waters  of  the  Aude  are  very  turhid ;  and  the  deposits 
at  its  mouth  have  caused  a  oonsiderahle  variation  in  the  line 
of  the  coast.  It  had  formerly  two  branches  by  which  it 
flowed  into  the  sea ;  but  the  canal  Robine  d* Aude,  or  Ro- 
bine  de  Narbonne*  has  taken  the  place  of  one  of  these. 
This  passes  between  the  Etangs  of  Sigean  and  Gruissan* 
and  tnen  through  the  Etang  &  Sigean  to  the  sea.  Boats 
are  very  seldom  seen  on  tUs  river,  except  quite  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  It  has  no  tributary  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  the  Orbieu,  the  principal,  which  falls  into  it  on  the 
right  bank  above  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  forty  to 
forty-five  miles  in  length.  The  basin  of  the  Aude  is  in- 
closed by  Mont  Espinouse  and  the  Black  Mountains,  which 
are  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes,  and  by  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  (Malte-Brun;  EneydopSdie 
Mcthodique^  &c.) 

The  Aude  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Atax.  They  gave  this  name  to  the  channel  which  passes 
by  Narbonne  to  Uie  sea.  That  part  of  this  channel  which 
passes  through  the  Etang  de  Sigean  was  deepened,  and 
faced  and  paved  with  stone,  by  the  Romans. 

AUDE,  a  department  in  Prance,  taking  its  name  from 
the  river  Aude,  which  flows  through  it.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  departments  of  Herault  and  Tarn,  on  the 
N.W.  by  that  of  Haute  Garonne  (Upper  Garonne),  on  the 
W.  and  S.W.  by  that  of  Arridge,  and  on  the  8.  by  that  of 
Pyr4n^  Orientales.  The  east  side  is  washed  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Its  greatest  length  is  in  a  direction  nearly 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  sevens-six  miles ;  and  its  greatest 
breadUi  is  about  fifty-seven  miles.  The  superficial  content 
is  about  2437  square  miles;  and  the  population  266,000, 
giving  about  109  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile. 

This  department  consists  of  the  basin  of  the  Aude,  and 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  by  which  it  is  bounded.  The 
N.  and  S.  are  consequently  the  parts  of  greatest  elevation ; 
the  former  from  the  commencement  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, and  the  latter  from  the  rise  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
centre  is  traversed  by  the  Aude,  whose  course  has  been 
already  described;  and  also  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc, 
which,  enteringthe  department  on  the  N.W.,  proceeds  in  a 
direction  about  a.  by  S.ff  tiU  it  almost  joins  the  Aude  near 
Carcassone,  and  then  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
river  for  many  miles,  until,  again  turning  a  little  to  the 


vinoe  of  Languedoc,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coot 
Roy  ale  (Assize  Court)  of  Montpellier.  It  sends  four  depu- 
ties to  the  Chamber.  It  fi)rms  the  diocese  of  CarccMonne, 
the  bishop  of  which  is  a  sufiragan  of  the  Archbinhop  of 
Toulouse  and  Narbonne.  (Malte-Bnm;  Balbi;  Diction- 
noire  Uhivertel  tU  la  France,) 

AUDEBERT,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  was  bom  in  1759. 
at  Rochefort,  in  France.  His  father  was  a  dealer  in  pro- 
visions for  the  supply  of  the  shipping.  Young  Aodebert, 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  went  to  Paris  to  study  the 
arts  of  design  and  painting.  He  soon  excelled  aa  a  mi- 
niature-painter, and  supported  himself  honourably  by  his 
labours  m  this  way.  Fortunately,  in  1 789,  M.  Gigot  d'Oicy, 
receiver-general  of  taxes,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  taste 
for  natural  history,  to  the  promotion  of  which  he  gave  the 
most  munificent  encouragement  and  assistance,  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  talents  of  Audebert,  em 
ployed  him  to  paint  the  most  rare  objects  in  his  mamificent 
collection,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  England  and  Holland, 
whence  he  brought  back  a  great  many  drawings,  whidi  wen 
used  in  Olivier's  HisUnre  dee  IneeeUe.  These  oocupatioiu 
gave  a  bias  to  Audebert  in  favour  of  natural  history,  which 
soon  amounted  to  an  ardent  passion.  No  bnger  content  to 
give  expression  to  the  ideas  of  others,  he  undertook  various 
important  works.  The  first  of  these  was  Hieioire  NaiwtOe 
dee  Singeef  dee  MMe,  et  dee  Oaleopithiauee,  one  voL  large 
folio,  with  sixty-two  plates,  the  figures  coloured,  Pazisv  1800. 
The  appearance  of  this  work  caused  a  great  sensation 
among  naturalists,  for  Audebert  united  in  his  own  person 
the  characters  of  painter,  engraver,  and  author.  Havinr 
carefrilly  investigated  the  different  modes  of  engraving,  and 
the  trials  which  had  previously  been  made  to  colour  the 
engravings  of  objects  of  natural  history,  he  improved  upon 
these  so  much,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  invented  a  new 
mode,  and  to  have  carried  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfer- 
tion.  This  improvement  conaisted  in  putting  all  the  colours 
on  one  plate  at  once,  instead  of  using  as  many  plates  as 
there  were  colours:  he  made  a  further  improvement  by 
using  oil  instead  of  water  colours.  He  also  succeeded  in 
printing  with  gold,  the  colours  of  which  he  varied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  the  ori- 
ginals. In  his  Hieioire  dee  Colibrie,  dee  Oiseaux-MoucAes^ 
dee  Jacamare,  et  dee  Promerope,  1  vol.  large  fblio,  Paris,  tie 
expression  and  position  of  tne  birds  are  so  perfect  as  to 
make  them  appear  animated;  and  the  descrintions,  of 
which  he  is  likewise  the  writer,  are  worthy  of  sucn  a  work. 


north  of  B.,  the  canal  quits  this  departm.ent  for  that  of*  Two  hundred  copies  only  were  printed  in  folio,  in  which  the 


Herault,  and  the  river  pursues  its  course  towards  the  sea. 

The  mountainous  districts  are  dry  and  unfruitful,  yet  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  department  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  figs  are  excellent ;  and  an 
herb,  called  eaiiieou  or  eahcot,  which  grows  here,  is  gathered, 
dried,  and  sent  to  other  departments,  or  to  Italy,  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Honey,  known  by  the 
designation  of  '  Narbonne  honey,*  forms  an  article  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
the  department  is  not  great ;  though  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  iron  are  procured,  as  well  as  marble  in  great  variety, 
gypsum,  and  some  coal ;  and  there  are  salt-works  near  the 
Etang  (or  Pool)  of  Sigean,  one  of  the  lagoons  which  line  the 
French  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  At  Bize  is  a 
cavern,  in  which  human  bones  are  said  to  have  been  found 
along  with  those  of  the  stag,  camel,  roebuck,  antelope,  and 
bear. 

The  inhabitants  cany  on  considerable  manuflictnres, 
which  are  promoted  bv  the  advantage  of  inland  navigation 
throush  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  Woollen  cloth  may  be 
regaraed  as  the  staple  manufacture.  It  is  carried  on  at 
Carcassonne  and  Castelnaudary,  both  of  which  towns  are 
on  the  canal,  and  at  limoux.  Wax,  oil,  brandy,  leather, 
and  glass,  are  among  Uie  productions  of  the  industry  of  this 
department  The  iron-works  also  are  of  8<mie  importance. 
The  little  town  of  St  Colomb  snr  THers  (with  a  population 
of  about  1000)  is  noted  fbr  its  turnery  and  toys. 

The  principal  towns  are  Carcassonne,  the  capital  of  the 
department  (population  18,000),  Castelnaudary,  and  Nar- 
bonne (population  of  each  10,000),  and  Limoux  (popula- 
tion 7000).  These  are  all  chief  {places  of  arrondissemens. 
Alct,  on  the  Aude,  celebrated  fbr  its  medicinal  waters,  has 
II 00  inhabitants.  [See  CAncASSOimx, Cajtslnauoaky, 
Lmoux.  and  Narbonni.] 


name  at  the  foot  of  each  figure  is  printed  in  gold;  one  hun- 
dred copies  in  large  quarto ;  and  only  fifteen  copies  in  folk>, 
of  which  the  whole  text  is  printed  in  gold. 

Scarcely  were  these  works  commenced  before  Audebert 
began  to  plan  othcrs--the  history  of  Btnlr,  of  the  Mamtm- 
fera,  and  lastly  that  of  Man,  He  had  thus  chalked  out 
for  himself  work  enough  to  occupy  a  long  life;  but  in  1800 
death  carried  him  off  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 
At  the  time  that  death  interrupted  his  career,  he  had  begun 
the  Hieioire  dee  Grimpereaux  ei  dee  Oieeaux  de  ParaUi*, 
&c.,  I  vol.  The  publisher,  M.  Desray,  who  was  in  possi*^ 
sion  of  his  materials  and  the  processes  which  he  had 
discovered  and  employed,  completed  these  two  works  in  as 
perfect  a  manner  as  those  which  had  been  finished  by  the 
author  himself.  The  text  was  edited  by  M.  Vieillot,  a 
naturalist,  and  fVicnd  of  Audebert.  These  two  works  are 
united  under  the  common  title  of  Oieeaux  Dorie  ou  d  rtfiett 
mitalliquee,  2  vols,  in  large  folio  and  large  ouarto,  Paha, 
1802.  Upon  the  same  plan,  and  bv  the  aaopdon  of  the 
same  processes,  M.  Vieillot  has  published  FHieUire  dee 
Oieeaux  de  lAmirique  Septenirionaie,  The  Birds  of  Afiira 
(Lee  Oieeaux  dAfrique)  of  Le  Vaillant  are  indebted  far 
their  excellence  to  Audebert,  who  superintended  the  print- 
ing of  the  plates  as  fkr  as  the  13th  part  Other  brancbN 
of  natural  nistory,  and  especially  botany,  were  enriched  by 
the  discoveries  of  Audebert,  as  may  be  seen  in  tiie  splendid 
works  Le  Jardin  de  Malnudeon^  by  Ventenat»  and  the  Liiia- 
dee  of  Redout^. 

Audebert  was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  talents  than 
beloved  for  his  amiable  manners  and  generosity  of  dispo- 
sition. Though  naturally  tranquil  and  of  a  refleeting  cha- 
racter, he  had  much  gaiety  of  mind,  was  fond  of  literature, 
and  even  wrote  comedies.  .  We  are  not  aware  that  any  uf 
these  have  been  nublished,  but  his  other  works  will  always 
ensure  him  a  high  and  lasting  place  among  the  promoters 


This  department,  which  coincides  with  part  of  the  pro- 1  of  the  science  of  natural  history.  {Biog.  iMveniUe.) 
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)iltiiidor  of  Troy,  after  Dominichino;  a  unall  folio  frontis- 
piaee  to  the  effigies  of  the  popes  and  cu^nals,  published 
at  Rome,  fhim  Cyro  Ferri. 

A  few  only  of  his  works  are  here  enumerated.  This  cata- 
logue is  from  Stnitt's  Biog.  Diet  qf  Engravers. 

AUBRSTADT,  a  village  of  about  500  inhabitants,  in 
the  Prussian  circle  of  Merseburg  (about  eight  leagues  to 
^e  north-east  of  Srfhrt),  which  owes  its  celebrity  to  the 
defeat  of  the  main  body  of  the  Prussian  army  by  a  division 
of  the  French  army  under  Marshal  Davou&t,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1806.  For  this  brilliant  achievement  Davoust 
received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Auerstadt  fipom  Napoleon. 
On  the  same  day  Napoleon  defeated  Prince  Hohenlohe  at 
Jena ;  the  two  batUes  nave  usually  gone  under  the  name  of 
the  *  Battle  of  Jena,*  as  part  of  the  same  field,  though  they 
were  quite  distinct,  and  indeed  some  leagues  from  eacn  other. 

AUGE'R,  ATHANA'SE.  was  born  at  Paris  in  1734. 
Having  entered  the  clerical  profession,  and  taken  orders, 
he  applied  himself  indefatigably  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  especially  the  orators.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Rouen.  The 
bishop  of  Lescar  having  become  acquainted  with  him,  made 
him  nis  grand  vicar,  and  used  to  call  him  jestingly  his 
vicar  in  partibM  Atheniensium,  alluding  to  his  Greek  eru- 
dition, and  his  passion  for  that  language.  Auger*s  first 
publication  was  a  translation  of  Demosthenes  and  JEschines, 
3  vols.  8vo.  1777.  This  was  the  first  French  translation  of 
all  the  works  of  those  two  (^reat  orators,  and  Auger  enriched 
it  with  treatises  on  the  judiciary  system  and  the  laws  of  the 
Athenians,  and  on  the  constitution  of  their  republic.  He 
now  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  modest  seclusion 
upon  a  small  income,  entirely  devoted  to  his  favourite 
studies.  After  the  publication  of  his  translation  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  His 
next  works  were  a  translation  of  Isocrates,  3  vols.  8vo., 
1783,  and  one  of  Lysias,  8vo.,  same  year.  He  applied 
with  eoual  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  great  Roman  ora- 
tor, ana  translated  the  whole  of  his  Orations,  of  which 
he  published  selections.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  a 
work  on  the  constitution  of  Rome:  De  la  Constitution 
de  Rome  sous  les  Eois,  et  au  terns  de  la  Republique, 
which  was  published  after  his  death  as  an  introduction  to 
the  whole  of  Cicero's  Orations,  10  vols.  8vo.  1792-4.  The 
essay  on  the  Roman  constitution  fills  the  first  volume,  and 
as  an  abridgment  it  may  even  now  be  consulted  with 
nroPit,  although  it  has  been  in  some  measure  superseded  by 
Niebuhr's  more  elaborate  and  more  profound  work  on  the 
history  of  Rome.  Auger's  object  was  to  develope  the  system 
and  the  working  of  the  Roman  political  institutions  in  their 
three  essential  parts — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judiciary.  The  second  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the 
first,  being  engrossed  by  a  life  of  Cicero,  chiefly  relating  to 
his  public  character,  and  his  connexion  with  the  state  and 
vicissitudes  uf  the  Roman  republic  at  the  epoch  preceding 
its  fall.  The  study  of  Cicero  and  of  Roman  history  occu- 
pied, in  great  measure,  the  last  thirty  years  of  Auger's  life. 
He  however  pubhshed.  in  the  mean  time,  selections  from 
the  wurks  of  the  two  Greek  fathers,  Chrysostom  and  Basil : 
Homelies,  Discours,  et  Leitres  choisies  de  St  Jean  Chry- 
9ostome%  4  vols.  8vo.  1785 ;  and  Homelies  et  Lettres  choisies 
de  St,  Basiie  le  Grand,  8vo,  1788. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  French  revolution  fi>und 
Auger  deeply  engaged  in  his  meditations  on  tlie  Greek  and 
Roman  republics.  He  felt  naturally  favourable  to  the 
general  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  which  were  then 

Jiromul gated  in  France,  and  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  in 
avour  uf  them.  One  subject,  which  more  than  others 
•eemed  to  have  attracted  his  attention  at  the  time,  was  that 
of  a  new  system  of  public  education.  In  his  Pn^et  d' Edu- 
cation Publique^  pricide  de  quelques  Rejlexiotts  sur  lAssem- 
blee  Nationale,  8vo.  1789,  he  traced  the  outlines  of  two 
distinct  plans :  one  for  learned  or  classical  education,  and 
another  (or  the  education  of  those  who,  not  being  able  or  not 
wishing  to  studv  Latin  and  Greek,  might  yet  l^  desirous  of 
being  instructed  in  the  literature  of  their  own  country,  and 
of  studying  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  Jurisprudence,  in  their 
native  language.  In  a  subsequent  little  work,  Caiechisme 
du  Ciiftffen  F\ranfais,  16mo.  1 791,  he  reverted  to  the  subject 
of  education,  observing,  that  his  former  plan  being  intended 
for  the  higher  and  the  middle  classes,  there  still  remained 
A  much  more  numerous  class,  includiuff  the  humbler  ranks 
of  Uie  towns*  people  and  the  rural  |)opuiation,  for  whom  he 
had  tMtgh^d  OMt  the  ptfenl  oatedusm,  'It  may  have  been 


deemed  advantageous,*  he  observes,  *  under  the  fbnoiier  sys- 
tem of  government,  to  keep  this  vast  multitude  in  ignonw^t\ 
hut  such  a  state  of  ignorance  becomes  dangerous  now.  Th:f 
class,  with  the  knowledge  of  its  strength,  ought  also  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  that  strength  witRuut 
abusing  it— it  ought  to  be  told  its  duties  as  well  as  ;!» 
rights— it  ou^ht  to  become  instructed,  orderly,  and  morul.' 
In  his  catechism  he  clearly  defines  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  individuals  under  a  system  of  well-under»t  ^<i 
liberty;  and  he  draws  the  line  between  Uberty  and  ih« 
abuse  of  it — between  equality  before  the  law,  and  social  in- 
equality, which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  men.  Tliat  line, 
however,  was  soon  after  obliterated,  and  the  consequences 
were  fatal  to  France  and  to  Europe ;  but  the  good  Auger 
was  spared  the  grief  of  seeing  the  catastrophe:  he  died  m 
February,  1792,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  HerauU 
de  Sechelles,  who  afterwards  figured  as  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  and  who  had  studied'Greek  under  Auger,  com- 
posed  his  funeral  eulogy.  Auger  was  a  man  of  greit 
learning,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  His  la&t  wurk.  a 
treatise  on  Greek  tragedy,  was  published  a  few  days  afurr 
his  death. 

AUGEREAU,  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  CHARLES, 
Duke  of  Castiglione  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  vf 
humble  parents  (his  father  was  said  to  be  a  fruiterer)  in 
Paris  on  the  1  Ith  of  November,  1757.  He  first  enlisted  in 
the  French  carabineers,  and  from  thence  entered  the  Neapc^ 
litan  scr\'ice.  He  obtained  his  discharge  in  1787,  but  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Naples,  where  he  gave  lessons  as  s 
fencing-master.  When  the  French  were  exiled  from  Italy  m 
1792,  Augereau  volunteered  into  the  revolutionary  arm;t^» 
of  his  country,  and  joined  that  which  was  intended  to 
repel  the  Spaniards.  As  all  the  officers  had  emigrated. 
Augereau  rose  rapidly,  and  became  in  a  short  time  Ad- 
jutant-General. It  may  be  obser^'ed,  that  Dugoumitr, 
appointed  to  command  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  pn> 
ceeded  from  the  capital  to  his  head-quarters  on  foot,  so 
that  the  want  of  birth  or  wealth  was  no  obstacle  to  Au«re- 
reau.  During  1794  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  ca;»- 
turc  of  an  important  foundry,  and  by  extricating  a  divi»u>n 
which,  under  another  officer,  had  fallen  into  a  dangeruus 
position.  Augereau  received  two  wounds  on  this  occa- 
sion. Soon  after  the  army  was  divided,  and  Augereau 
was  put  in  command  of  one  division.  He  was  then  rc^ 
moved  to  a  more  important  scene  of  warfare  in  Italy,  and 
became  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  executing  the  fir^i 
bold  mancBuvres  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  under  Au^r^nu 
that  the  French  carried  the  passes  of  Millcsimo,  in  the  spniii; 
of  1796;  at  Dego  he  again  rendered  eminent  ser\icv; 
and  again,  Augereaii^s  brigade,  with  himself  at  its  lu-iid, 
rushed  upon  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  finally  carried  it  m 
the  teeth  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  He  was  foremost  in  tlnr 
advance  into  the  Venetian  territories ;  and  iMing  dispatchi^d 
to  repel  the  hostilities  of  the  Papal  troops,  he  took  Bolo^ia. 
At  Lugo,  unfortunately,  he  was  driven  by  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  inhabitants  to  those  excesses  that  ten- 
dered the  name  of  Frenchmen  execrable  in  Italy.  He 
gave  up  the  village  to  plunder  and  massacre. 

The  field  of  battle  was  Augereau  s  proper  sphere ;  away 
from  it,  he  descended  into  the  rank  of  common  men: 
and  yet  it  was  not  merely  as  a  subordinate  general,  or  as 
an  executor  of  his  commands,  that  he  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  Bonaparte.  Ardent  as  this  young  commander  v.ii. 
he  felt  that  the  French  had  advanced  too  far,  and  thai  it 
was  prudent  for  the  present  to  retire  before  the  &esh  anii> 
under  Wurmser,  which  Austria  was  pouring  into  Icaiy. 
Augereau  combated  the  idea  of  retreat  with  all  his  ener^) ; 
he  represented  the  spirit  of  the  army  as  invincible,  and  k* 
at  last  decided  Bonaparte  to  attack,  instead  of  rviirinir. 
The  consequence  was  the  battle  and  victory  of  CastigiKT.cv 
of  the  glory  of  which  Augereau  reaped  the  greater  parL 
It  also  procured  him  the  title  which  ke  afterwards  eiij«>\cd 
as  Grandee  of  the  French  empire. 

The  most  brilliant  action  of  this  campaign,  so  rich  m 
feats  of  heroism  and  generalship,  was  the  battle  of  Anc«4e« 
which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  November.  The  object 
was  to  pass  a  bridge,  defended  not  only  by  hatiesiet  ot 
cannon,  as  that  of  I^di  had  been,  but  also  by  overhang: oc 
walls  and  houses,  from  which  the  enemy  sent  a  show«r  uf 
fatal  musquetry.  The  Ftanch  had  been  teveval  timet  re- 
pulsed, when  Augereau,  seising  a  alaiidaid,  boce  it  upon  the 
bridge,  followed  by  a  column,  whi^  nevertheleM  was  an* 
able  to  advance  against  the  giapa-sbol  and  mmquetiy.  Ha 
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gortant  pomta,  &ft  well  as  ftom  the  Vftiioua  tiewa  wWcb  | 
&ye  been  taken  of  these  minerals  by  different  writers,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  the  use  of  the  term  '  angite  *  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense  by  some  authors  than  by  others. 
Under  these  ciitnimstances,  we  have  thought  it  most  advan- 
tageous to  give  an  outline  of  the  different  views  which 
have  originated  from  the  highest  authorities,  rather  than  to 
adopt  any  one  opinion  which  is  not  incontrovertibly  esta- 
blished :  the  advantages  which  we  hope  to  attain  by  this 
plan  are  twofold,  namely,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  endeavouring 
to  establish  any  erroneous  opinions,  while  we  attain  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole. 

As  little  would  be  learnt  by  inquiring  into  the  views  taken 
of  the  genus  augite  before  the  time  of  Werner,  it  need  only 
be  stated,  that  this  mineralogist  was  the  first  to  divide  a 
large  class  of  minerals,  occurring  commonly  in  basalt,  lavas, 
ana  other  volcanic  rocks,  into  two  species,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied the  names  of  augite  and  hornblende.  This  division 
was  founded  on  the  £fference  existing  between  the  crys- 
tallized forma  and  structure  which,  according  to  the  expe- 
rience up  to  that  time,  were  never  associated  with  each 
other.  The  same  division  was  shortly  after  adopted  by 
Haiiy,  who  applied  to  them  the  names  of  pyroxene  and 
amphibole,  and  gave  the  measurements,  determining  the 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  with  their  most  ^neral  modifica- 
tions characteristic  of  either  species,  which,  however,  we 
have  modified  by  the  later  measurements  of  Rose,  Mit- 
acherlich,  and  KupSer. 


the  augite  genua,  ia  readily  recognized  by  the  hrm  of  itz 
crystal  given  in  fig.  1.  and  bv  the  direction  of  its  Tomt 
cleavage  planes,  the  most  perfect  corresponding  with  the 
faces  M,  those  in  the  direction  of  r  and  /  being  less  easil y 
obtained;  and  by  its  pale-green,  or  greyish-white  colour, 
and  vitreous  lustre.  Its  hardness  is  5*5,  and  its  specific* 
gravity  is  3*299.  Alone  before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  inti»  a 
colourless,  semi-transparent  glass ;  with  borax,  ver)  readily 
into  a  transparent  glass.  Its  chemical  constitution  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  given  above,  as  will  be  seen  Kr  the 
following  analysis  of  a  variety  from  Tammare  by  Bun*- 
dorff:— 


Silica 
Lime   • 
Magnesia 


Augite,  or  pyroxene. 
Jfe.  1. 
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Hornblende^  or  amphiboie. 
Fig.  2. 
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Professor  Hobs,  however,  together  with  Professor  Jame- 
son of  Edinburgh,  has  used  the  term  augite  to  denote  the 
eighth  genus  of  their  respective  systems,  which  consists  of 
the  four  species  designated  as  follows : — 

First  species.  The  oblique-edged  augite,  corresponding 
with  the  augite  of  Werner,  and  pyroxene  of  Haiiy. 

Second  species.  The  straight-edged  augite>  corresponding 
to  hornblende  and  amphibole. 

Third  species.  Prismatoidal  augite,  containing  as  sub- 
apecies  the  minerals  epidote  or  zoisite. 

Fourth  species.  Prismatic  augite;  tabular  spar,  orWol- 
lastonite. 

Berzelius,  on  the  contrary,  viewing  the  subject  in  a  che- 
mical point  of  view,  has  been  induced  to  use  the  term  augite 
or  pyroxene,  hornblende  or  amphibole,  in  the  same  significa- 
tion as  employed  by  Werner  and  Haiiy.  According  to  him, 
the  augites  are  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  the  bisilicate 
of  lime,  united  with  one  equivalent  of  the  bisilicate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  expressed  in  his  chemical  notation,  on  the 
•opposition*  however,  that  silica  is  formed  of  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen  to  one  of  ailicium,  is 

Ca  6i«  -h  ttg  ^i\ 

There  are  leveral  varieties  of  this  genus  formed  by  the 
vemoval  of  the  magnesia  or  lime,  which  are  replaced  eitlicr 
bv  ono  or  both  of  the  isomorphous  substances— the  protoxide 
or  iron,  and  protoxide  of  manganese.  Of  these  the  following 
aio  the  principal: — 

1.  Piopiidfl^  irhich  mij  bo  considered  as  tho  type  of 


54*83  I  Protoxide  of  iimi 
24*76  I  Alumina 
18*55  I  Loss  by  heating 


Several  varieties,  little  differing  from  the  above,  are  called 
backalite  and  fassaite,  names  indicative  of  their  locality. 

2.  Hedenbergite,  whose  constitution  may  be  stated  by  tbe 

formula  C  S*  +  F  &'•  as  may  be  seen  by  tho  analysis  of 
G.  Rose  of  a  variety  from  Lunabeig,  who  obtained  of 
Silica     •  •  •  .  •49*01 

Lime  •  •  •  •  S0*S7 

Protoxide  of  iron   •  •  •  •        SO'OS 

Protoxide  of  manganese  with  magnesia  2*94 

9b*ia 

It  is  of  a  dark-green  colour,  sometimes  neariy  black. 

3.  Sahlite,  those  varieties  in  which  the  magnesia  ia  only 
in  part  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron«  and  whose  eompositKm 
G.  Rose  expresses  by 


Ca6 


•-+19*'- 


Berzelius  gives  the  formula, 

((5  Si«  +  te  Si)  +  2  (Ca  Si"  +  ftg  S?). 

as  expressing  the  constitution  of  a  variety  from  Bjormyre.  in 
Sweden,  which  would  therefore  be  one  equivalent  of  heden- 
bergite united  with  two  of  dionside.  He  calls  it  malakolitb. 
(See  Antoendung  der  Lothronrs,  by  Berzelius.) 

4.  Diallage :  the  constitution  of  this  variety  is  expre^sol. 
on  the  authority  of 

Berzelius,  by     ^"0  Si'  +  3  ttg  Si", 
of  G.  Rose,  by     %  Si"  -h  **}si'. 


of  F.  Kobell,  by 


The  difference  in  the  analysis  by  Kohler  of  two  spectmeDf, 

the  first  from  Tuscany,  the  second  from  Ultenthal  in  tho 
Tyrol,  would  perhaps  rather  indicate  the  latter:— 

Silica             .                .                .        53*20  5€'S\ 

Lime      .                .                .                19*08  2*19 

Magnesia       .               .               .14*91  29*67 

Protoxide  of  iron                   .                 8*67  8*46 

Protoxide  of  manganese              •          0*38  0*61 

Alumina                .               •                 2*47  2*07 

Water                                           .1*77  0-21 


100*48 


IOO'U'2 


This  variety  is  characterized  by  ita  mother-of-pearl  lustre, 
and  by  its  possessing  the  moat  perfect  cleavage  in  the  direct 
tion  of  the  diagonal  of  the  prism.  It  is  amdom  found  in 
perfect  crystals.  Its  most  general  colour  is  a  bronie  yeUo«. 
5.  Hypersthene,  which  ia  very  similar  in  ita  general  ap- 
pearances and  characters  to  diallage,  has  the  following; 

constitution :  l^e  Si"  +  lif g  Si".  Both  of  tbe  last-men- 
tioned varieties  may  be  distinguished  ftom  the  former,  as 
well  as  from  each  other,  by  means  of  ^e  blowpipe,  and  by 
attending  to  the  following  charaetera  as  stated  by  Berze- 
lius — 

Diallage  alone  m  a  matrass  deerepitatea,  becoraet  of  a 
lighter  colour,  and  gives  off  a  little  water. 

On  charcoal  it  is  with  difilculty  melted  on  the  edgvs  inu» 
a  erey  scoria. 

With  borax  it  is  dtffienltly  fused  into  m  clear  glasi»  some- 
what eolooied  by  the  protoxide  of  iron . 
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of  the  mineralf  Vfhith  be  has  added  to  his  Elementi  of 
Crystallogrotphy,  published  at  Berlin  in  1833,  has  united 
into  one  genus  the  following  species. 

1.  Diopside         .  Ca  Si*  +  Mg  Si'. 

2.  SaWite        .        .    Ca  Si*  +  ^^}S?. 

3.  Hedenbergite  6a  Si«  +  te  Si» 


•a*  • 


4.  Basaltic  augite    .    Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Al,  Si. 

5.  Rothbraunsteinen  d[n  Si*. 

6.  Acmitc  .    3  l^a  Si»  +  «  fS  Sf. 


7.  Diallage . 

8.  Bronzite 

9.  Hyperathene 

10.  Uralite 

11.  Tremolite 

12.  Antophyllite 

13.  Strahlfttein 


Mg  Si-  +  Caj^j. 

Mg  SP. 

Mg  Si'  +  Fe  Si*. 

Ca  Si'  +  3  Mg  §i\ 
*^e  Si»  +  9  Mg  Si'. 
Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  M,  Si. 


14.  Basaltic  hornblende  Ca,  Mj?,  Fe,  Al,  Si. 

AUGMENTATION,  in  music  of  the  olden  time,  was, 
as  Maister  Morley  tells  us,  *  an  increasinj^  of  the  value  of 
the  notes  above  their  common  and  essential  value/  and  in- 
dicated by  a  sign.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  this  term, 
which,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  same  date,  has  long 
been  known  only  to  musical  antiquaries. 

AUGSBURG,  the  capital  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  an  agree- 
able and  fertile  country,  near  the  influx  of  the  Wertach 
into  the  Lech,  and  between  both  these  rivers,  in  48°  21' 
N.  lat.,  and  10**  54'  E.  long.  It  lies  1460  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  about  forty  miles  N.W.  of  Munich ; 
and  both  from  its  position,  and  the  number  of  main  roads 
which  traverse  it,  has  long  formed  one  of  the  central 
points  for  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany.  It  is  di%ided 
into  three  nuarters,  the  upper,  centre,  and  lower  towns, 
independently  of  the  suburb  of  St.  James,  which  lies  out- 
side of  the  walls ;  it  is  intersected  by  four  canals,  which 
supply  the  mills  and  manufUctorics  of  the  town  with 
water.  The  exterior  boundary  of  the  glacis  has  been  con- 
verted into  delightful  walks,  along  which  the  circuit  of 
the  city  may  be  made  in  a  couple  of  hours ;  and  within 
the  glacis  runs  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  bulwarks, 
and  ditches,  which  are  crossed  by  four  principal  and  six 
minor  entrances.  The  streets,  with  fow  exceptions,  are 
narrow  and  irregularly  built,  and  the  pavement  annoying 
to  the  feet,  being  composed  of  small  flints— though  its 
disposition  in  a  mosaic  form  is  not  nnpleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  however  much  im- 
prove by  a  variety  of  handsome  buildings  and  squares, 
and  enlivened,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  em- 
bellished, by  the  manner  in  which  tibe  generality  of  the 
houses  are  painted  with  stripes,  either  green,  red,  or  yellow 
— always  separated  by  white.  Every  street  and  lane  is  pro- 
vided with  reservoirs  of  water  for  tne  use  of  the  adjoining 
houses,  and  a  separate  work  for  the  purpose  of  forcmg  ^e 
water  into  them. 

The  finest  edifice  in  Augsburg  is  the  town  hall,  which 
was  built  by  HoU,  in  the  bepnning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  contains  the  *  Golden  Hall,'  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  apartment  in  Gcrmanv,  its  length  being 
110,  its  breadth  5B,  and  its  height  52  ieet ;  it  was  used  for 
the  election  of  two  kings  of  the  Romans,  and  was  decorated 
at  a  great  expense  with  painted  ceilings  and  frescoes,  by 
Krap:cr  and  Rottcnhammer,  the  former  of  whom  was  ele- 
vated by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- oitiaens  to  the  Burgo- 
master's chair.  This  hall,  with  the  four  royal  apart- 
ments adjoining,  has  since  been  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  picture-gallery.  Among  the  thousand  paintmgs 
which  it  contains  (the  whole  arranged  in  duonological 
order),  it  is  particulariy  rich  in  specimens  of  the  Ger- 
man school:  Kranach*s  *  Samson  and  Dalilah;*  Albert 
I>urcr*B  'Maximilian  the  First;*  Krager's  'Last  Judg- 
ment ;*  and  Rottenhammer  s  '  Ri\'er  Gods  of  Augsburg,' 
Stand  at  the  head  of  the  series ;  but  few  will  feel  disposed  to 
fiete  erexi  such  as  these  to  Ouido'8  '  Sleeping  infimt/ 


Titian's  *  Venus  holding  a  Mirror  to  Capod,*  or  Parmi- 
giano's  '  Madonna.'    The  collection  of  models  from  the  an- 
tique, which  occupy  another  apartment  in  the  town-halU  is 
less  in  character  with  its  external  device, '  Publico  consilio, 
public®  saluti,*  than  a  very  complete  and  well-arnmgcd 
collection  of  another  description,  containing  the  archives  of 
the  town.    Acyoining  this  fine  structure  is  the  *  Perlach 
Tower.*  which  is  ascended  bv  a  staircase  of  500  steps ;  and 
the  '  Arsenal,*  the  facade  of  which  is  embellished  with  a 
noble  croup,  representing  '  the  Demon  of  War  vanquished 
by  Michael  the  Archangel,*  the  work  of  Reichel  Von  Rain« 
the  Bavarian  sculptor.  The  episcopal  palace  (the  town  being 
still  the  seat  of  a  bishop*s  see)  is  on  the  Frohnhof  near  the 
cathedral ;  it  was  under  this  roof  that  Luther  held  his  cele- 
brated disputation  with  Cajetan,  the  papal  legate,  in  the 
year  1518;  and  under  the  same  roof,  on  the  memorable  26th 
June,  1530,  this  great  reformer  presented  the  comer-stone 
of  the  Lutheran  faith,  commonly  called  the  '  Confession  of 
Augsburg,*  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.    Aussburg 
was  the  place  from  which  that  sovereign,  urged  by  the  un- 
daunted bearing  of  the  protestants  of  Grermany,  proclaimed 
the  *  Interim,*  or  religious  armistice,  which  recognised  them 
as  a  distinct  and  independent  communion.    Augsbuig  also 
witnessed  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  1 555,  which  sheathed 
the  sword  of  religious  strife,  and  left  the  protestants  in  the 
full  enjoymentof  their  dearly-purchased  unmunities.    The 
venerable  walls  of  this  palace  were,  in  1817,  converted 
partly  into  ofiices  for  the  government  of  the  province,  and 
partly  into  apartments  for  the  occasional  residence  of  royalty. 
Among  other  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  '  Halle,*  a 
handsome  commercial  mart  and  storehouse,  which  has  a 
machine  for  weighing  loaded  waggons  and  merchandise  in 
bulk,  and  is  now  partially  used  for  judicial  proceedings ;  the 
public  library,  which  is  rich  in  Ureek  books  and  manu- 
scripts ;  the  Franciscan  academy  of  arts ;  the  school  of  the 
arts ;  and  the  '  Cathedral,*  which  was  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  erected  in 
the  tenth.    This  edifice  is  350  feet  in  length,  and  of  the 
Gothic  order ;  its  main  aisle  is  45  feet  in  breadth,  and  the 
side  aisles  are  fitted  up  with  four- and- twenty  chapels,  in- 
dependently of  several  pictorial  embellishments  of  some 
merit,  and  two  stone  portals  which  divide  the  main  atsW 
fh>m  the  choir ;  there  is  also  a  side  door  of  bronze,  carved 
with  figures  and  emblems,  dating  from  the  year  1048.    A 
visit  to  i9t.  Ulrich*s  church,  which  is  310  feet  in  length  and 
94  in  width,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  prospect  from  its 
lofty  steeple  (which  is  148  feet  higher  than  the  monument 
in  London)  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  to  sav  nothing  of 
that  fine  specimen  of  sculpture  called  the  'Altar  of  the 
Crucifixion,'  and  other  striking  objects.    Of  the  numerous 
monasteries,  convents,  and  ecclesiastieal  structures  of  Augs- 
burg,   fifteen  churches  only  remain,  five  of  which   art 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  protestants.      In  dusritablB 
endowments  there  are  fisw  spots  of  the  same  extent  so 
ridi;    and  we  believe  that   three-quarters  of   a  intlliiin 
steriing    are   rather    below   than    above   the    aggregate 
capital  which  those  endowments  possess.    At  the  head  of 
them  stands  the  institution  called  the '  Fuggerei,*  established 
in  the  year  1 519  by  two  brothers  of  the  Fugger  family,  who 
were  the  founders  of  more  than  one  earldom  of  the  present 
day ;  it  is  a  town  of  itself,  situated  in  the  snborb  of  St. 
James,  has  its  own  church,  consists  of  three  streets  and  as 
many  lanes,  has  three  gates,  and  contains  107  lodgisfca,  let 
out  to  indigent  natives  of  the  town,  at  a  rent  of  two  sbillinfi 
per  annum.    A  philanthropist  of  our  own  times,  Lawreoce 
Schaetcler,  a  banker  of  Augsburg,  has  more  than  CBulated 
this  '  good  work*  of  commercial  mnnificenoe :  int,  by  esim- 
blishing  a  school  of  industry  for  100  poor  dbildxen  aad 
orphans  of  this  his  native  town,  in  1813 ;  and  then,  twelvw 
months  afterwards,  by  erecting  an  asylum  within  the  walls 
of  the  old  Dominican  monastery  ibr  the  recc^tioii  aad 
partial  maintenance  and  employment  of  sixty-three  acvd 
males,  forty-seven  operatives,  and  seventy-aix  childrsB,  who 
are  educated  on  the  Lancasterian  system.    To  these  instito- 
tions  may  he  added  an  admirably-condueled  oqihan  asyloa, 
and  a  bank  for  savings.    An  equally  libersl  and  eniiffbt- 
ened  spirit  has  animat^  the  move  affluent  dasses  in  making 
provision  fbr  the  instruction  of  their  humbler  Mlow-citisens ; 
every  religious  community  in  the  town  has  schools  of  its 
own;  the  twenty-seven  week-day  schoob  ars  attended  by 
nearly  2000  children,  the  Sunday  schools  by  upwards  of  a 
thousand,  and  the  three  female  schools  of  industry  by  four 
hundred,    Betireen  five  and  six  hundnd  youths  of  superior 
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iifeid  Wdlfil^f^  Prinee  of  Anb«U;  bestdflt  tlioieof  ibefree 
town  of  Nuremberg,  and  other  cities.  The  Ck>nfes8ion  was 
immediately  afterwards  printed,  and,  being  translated  into 
Tarious  languages,  was  spread  over  Europe.  It  has  ever 
since  continued  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
matters  of  faith.  It  consists  of  twenty-eight  articles,  twenty- 
one  of  which  state  the  belief  of  the  Lutherans  on  the  prin- 
cipal tenets  of  religion ;  and  the  other  seven  consist  of  refu- 
tations of  certain  points  of  either  dogma  or  discipline  as 
maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  and  on  account 
of  which  the  Lutherans  separated  from  the  communion  of 
Rome.  Zuingle  and  the  other  Swiss  and  French  reformers 
did  not  subscribe  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  they 
differed  fipom  it  on  several  points,  particularly  about  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  style  of  the  Confession  is  clear  and 
fluent ;  the  matter  was  chiefly  supplied  by  Luther  in  the 
seventeen  articles  of  Torgau,  which  he  had  presented  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  the  year  before.  Melanchthon,  while 
drawing  up  the  Confession,  had  frequent  conferences  with 
Luther,  who  was  then  staying  at  Cobure,  not  far  from 
Augsburg.  The  Papal  theologians,  headed  hy  Faber,  wrote 
a  confutation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  was  like- 
wise read  before  the  Diet  in  August  of  tjie  same  year.  Me- 
lanchthon answered  them  in  nis  Apology  /or  the  Augs^ 
burg  Cor^ession,  which  was  published  in  1531,  and  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  books  of  authority  of  the  Luthe- 
rans which  were  published,  including  the  Confession,  at 
Dresden,  in  1580.  Ernest  Solomon  Cyprian  has  written  a 
good  history  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  Webber  a 
Critical  History  of  the  same,  Frankfurt,  1 783.  (Schrceckh's 
Kirchengeschichte ;  and  yLo&h»im*B  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  Notes,  by  Dr.  Murdoch.) 
AUGSBURG  GAZETTE.     [See  Alloxmsinb  Zbi- 

TUNO.] 

AUGST,  a  village  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  in  Switzer- 
land, built  on  part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  antient 
Augusta  Rauracorum,  a  Roman  colony  under  the  empire. 
The  remains  still  existing  are  not  very  considerable ;  they 
have  been  minutely  detailed  by  Schoefier  in  his  AUatia  lUus- 
trata.  Medals  of  Roman  emperors  have  been  found  in 
abundance  in  the  ffround.  Augst  is  situated  on  the  left  or 
southern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  six  miles  S.E.  of  Basle. 

AUGUR.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Italy,  like  all  rude 
nations,  imagined  that  they  saw  in  every  unusual  occurrence 
a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  heaven.  The  power  of  inter- 
preting the  signs  thus  furnished  by  the  gods  was  thought 
to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  talent  conferred  upon  the  favoured 
mortal  from  his  birth,  but  a  certain  discipline  was  necessary 
to  give  to  the  talent  its  £all  development  A  superstition  so 
deeply  seated  in  the  minds  of  tne  people  was  turned  to 
account  in  the  political  constitution  of  Rome,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  college  of  augurs,  whose  duty  it  was  on  all 
occasions  of  importance,  whether  of  a  public  or  private 
nature,  by  certain  arts  to  ascertain  and  report  the  pleasure 
or  displeasure  of  the  gods.  Romulus  himself  was  said  to 
have  been  skilled  in  the  arts  of  divination  from  his  earliest 
vouth,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  city  the  claims  of  the  rival 
brothers  were  decided  by  augury.  The  story  of  Tanaquil, 
of  Servius  Tullius,  and  still  more  the  contest  between  the 
elder  Tarquin  and  Attus  Navius,  afford  additional  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  Roman  superstition. 

The  institution  of  the  college  of  augurs  may  be  referred 
to  the  veiry  earliest  period  of  Roman  hutory ;  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Livy  (i.  18,  and  iv.  4),  that  there  were  no  augurs  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus  is  not  merely  opposed  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  histoiv  of  Rome,  but  directly  contradicted  by 
Cicero.  {De  BepuUiea,  ii.  9.)  The  original  number  of  au- 
gurs is  again  differently  repeated.  Cicero,  himself  an  augur, 
says  that  Romulus  associated  three  others  with  himself,  and 
that  Numa  added  two.  {Brid,  14.)  Livy  reports  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  augurs  of  his  time  the  number  of  the  col- 
lege was  necessarily  related  to  the  number  of  the  antient 
tnbes,  and  that  consequently  there  must  have  been  at  the 
beginning  either  three  or  six;  so  that  each  of  the  three 
tribes  should  have  either  one  or  two  augurs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  author  found  it  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Rome  that,  prior  to  the  Ogulnian  law,  there  were  but  four 
members  of  the  college.  In  these  different  accounts 
Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  strong  reasons  for  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  the  last  The  notion  of  there  having  been  three 
or  six  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  inference  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes;  and  if  all  the  tribes  had  stood  on  an  equal 
footing,  the  aiguoMnt  would  h»ve  bftd  much  weight    But 


the  same  writer  has  fiilly  established  the  ftut  <faet  tbeflnt 
two  tribes  possessed  higher  privilesee  then  the  third,  end 
this  in  a  more  narked  maimer  in  tbe  oAeeaof  a  leUsicxu 
character,  so  that  the  number  four,  two  ibr  each  of  tha 
privileged  tribes,  seems  to  point  to  a  similar  dtstittctifm  in 
the  h^hly-important  powers  of  the  anguraie.  On  the 
o^er  hand,  though  Cicero's  evidence  is  in  iavour  of  tbe 
number  six,  his  mode  of  accounting  for  that  number  is 
whoUv  at  variance  with  the  reascms  of  the  angun  as  re- 
ported by  Livy.  Again,  if,  as  Cicero  impUes,  Roonilua  was 
a  member  of  the  college,  his  sucoesson  m  the  regal  power 
must  have  succeeded  likewise  to  the  augural  office,  a  sup* 
position  in  no  respect  oonArmed  by  history,  and  acaicely 
compatible  with  what  is  reported  of  Tarquin^s  dispute  with 
Attus  Navius.  Moreover,  if  such  a  power  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  kings,  it  remains  to  be  asked  what 
course  was  pursued  at  the  change  of  the  government  fcom 
the  regal  to  the  consular  form.  At  that  revolution  the 
political  powers  of  the  king  devolved  upon  tho  consuls,  or 
prsBtors  as  they  were  at  first  called,  those  of  a  lelif^ious 
character  upon  the  priest  called  rex  sacrificulm ;  but  there 
is  no  traco  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  authority  of  the 
latter  ever  included  the  powers  of  the  augurate.  Under 
this  view  of  the  subject  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  originally 
the  Ramnensian  tribe  possessing  the  chief  powers  of  the 
state  had  its  two  augurs ;  that  at  a  later  periodt  when  the 
Titienses  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  these  privileges,  two 
others  were  added.  This  is  confirmed  by  tbe  statentent  ol 
Cicero  that  Numa  added  two  to  the  college,  for  the  name  of 
that  king  is  always  connected  with  the  privileges  of  the 
second  tribe.  Livy,  in  his  vrish  to  reconcile  the  difiSerent 
accounts,  has  been  driven  to  the  supposition  that  when  the 
Ogulnian  law  was  brought  forward,  there  may  have  been 
two  vacancies  by  death ;  but  it  is  not  probabls  thai  the 
patricians  would  allow  themselves  to  lose  two  seats  in  the 
college  through  such  an  accident,  especially  aa  even  after 
the  law  was  brought  forward  it  was  not  too  late  Ibr  the 
remaining  augurs  to  fill  up  the  supposed  vacaneiea — for  in 
them  the  election  resided.  The  Ogulnian  law.  wbicb  was 
brought  forward  by  Q.  and  Cu.  Ogulnius,  and  passed  in 
the  year  B.C.  307,  opened  the  pontifical  and  tha  augural 
colleges  to  the  plebeians.  (liv.  x.  6, 9.)  In  the  latter,  fi\e 
plebeians  were  associated  with  the  four  patricians;  and  thi* 
number  remained  to  the  time  of  Sulla,  B.C.  81,  who  ineream^ 
it  to  fifteen.  (Liv.  Epit.  89.)  Lastly,  among  the  many  ex- 
traordinary powers  conferred  upon  Augustus  in  b«c.  29  v«a 
the  right  of  electing  augurs  at  his  pleasure,  whether  there 
was  a  vacancy  or  not ;  so  that  fiom  that  period  the  number 
of  the  college  ceased  to  be  definite.    (Dion,  xh.  20.) 

But  a  more  important  point  than  the  number  of  tbe 
augurs  was  the  mode  of  election.  At  first  the  augura,  Lke 
the  other  priests,  were  elected  by  the  patrician  assembly 
of  the  Curies,  called  the  Comitia  Curiata :  but  no  dectioo 
was  complete  without  the  sanction  of  the  augury ;  so  that 
the  college  possessed  a  virtual  veto  upon  the  admission  of 
all  members  into  it  (Dionys.  iL  22.)  This  power  was  not 
unlikely  to  lead  to  a  gradual  usurpation  of  tbe  elective 
right ;  and  thus,  as  early  as  the  year  b.c.  4&2,  we  find  it 
the  practice  of  the  college  to  fill  up  vacancies  by  eo-optation 
as  it  was  called,  that  is,  by  the  votes  of  the  existing  auituts, 
(Liv.  iii.  32.)  This  mode  of  election  continued  to  tbe  thinl 
consulship  of  Marius,  b.c.  103,  when  the  thbone  Cu. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  carried  a  law,  that  in  case  of  any 
vacancy  in  any  of  the  sacred  colleges,  seventeen  out  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  chosen  by  lot  shcmld,  by  a  majori^  of  the 
votes  of  the  said  seventeen  tribes,  nominate  a  suooes«or, 
whom  the  college  should  be  bound  to  elect  (Cic  contra 
^g'  Agrar.  ii.  7,  &c)  The  return  of  Sulla  to  power  lestoied 
the  election  to  the  colleges;  but  in  the  consulship  of  C^oero 
(B.C.  63)  T.  Attius  Labienus,  with  the  support  of  C«sar, 
procured  the  reversal  of  Sulla's  law.  (Diout  xxxvii.  37.) 
AAer  tbe  death  of  C»sar,  Antony  restored  the  old  law,  at 
least  in  the  election  of  the  chief  pontiff,  and  tberelbre,  most 
probably,  in  that  of  the  other  priests.  (D|on,  xliv.  63.)  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  emperors  had  the  privilege 
of  appointing  augurs  at  their  own  discretion* 

The  ceremonies  and  superstitions  which  constituted  tbe 
supposed  science  of  the  augurs  would  be  tedious  to  enu- 
merate ;  but  that  which  especially  characterised  the 
augural  ofiioe  was  the  pretended  power  of  ascertaining 
the  divine  will  ircmi  the  flights  of  biras.  For  this  purpoao 
the  augur  selected  some  elevated  spot^  on  which  he  sat 
with  his  head  veiled  and  his  faioe  tunoed  toweide  eone  par-* 
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now  Auga-Wrg,  Bometimes  written  Augstburg;  Cssar- 
Augusta,  now  Sar-agosaa.  Nearly  similar  to  tkese  ia 
Augusto  dunum,  formerly  Bibracte,  the  capital  of  the  iEdui, 
now  Autun.  In  other  towns  it  has  disappeared,  as  in 
Augusta  Verona  and  Augusta  Asturicai  now  Astorga. 
The  Greek  cities  pursued  the  same  course  of  flattery  in  the 
use  of  the  equivalent  Greek  term  Sehasie.  Thus  we  find  a 
Sehaste  in  Phrygia  (see  Hibroclbs  and  Coins)  ;  another 
in  Galatia  in  the  country  of  the  Tectosagea,  probably  no  other 
than  Ancyra.  which  was  intimately  connected  with  Au- 

fustus  (Coins)  ;  Sebastopolis  in  the  district  of  Pontus,  called 
'hanaroea  (Strabo),  and  Sebaste  or  Sebastia*  on  the  upper 
stream  of  the  Halys,  now  Sivas  {ibid,)f  &c. 

AUGUSTA,  a  town  of  Maine  in  the  U.  S.  on  the  river 
Kennebec,  56  miles  N.N.B.  of  Portland,  in  44^  17'  N.  lat» 
and  69°  60^  W.  long.  It  is  a  thriving  town,  and  has,  by  an 
act  of  the  state  legislature,  been  made  the  seat  of  the  state 
government  since  January,  1B3S.  The  river  Kennebec  is 
navigaUe  from  iu  mouth  up  to  Augusta,  for  vessels  of  100 
tons.  There  is  at  Augusta  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Kennebec. 
The  population  of  Augusta  Was  3.980  in  1830,  but  mnst 
have  increased  since  then.  {American  Almamtc  for  1832.) 
AUGUSTA,  a  town  of  Georgia.  U.  S.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Savannah,  and  IM  miles  N.N.W.  from  the 
town  of  Savannah,  in  33°  28^  N.  lat,  and  81°  64'  W.  long. 
Augusta  is  the  great  depdt  for  the  cotton  of  Upper  Georgia, 
of  which  more  than  100,000  bags  are  annually  conveyed 
down  the  river  to  Savannah  and  Cbarlestown.  The  popu- 
lation of  Augusta  was  6000  in  1827,  but  it  has  probably  in- 
creased since.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  bricK  and  spa- 
cious ;  and  the  streets  wide,  straight,  and  ornamented  with 
trees.  Augusta  has  a  medical  school,  called  the  Medical 
Colle({e  of  Georgia,  with  six  professors ;  a  college  under  the 
direction  of  MethodisU,  with  six  instructors,  sixty  alumni, 
eeventy-ftve  studento,  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes ;  a 
eity-hall,  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  two  markets,  and  six  places 
of  pnblio  worship.  There  was  a  great  (Ire  in  April,  1829, 
which  destroyed  a  eonsiderable  part  of  the  town.  Augusta 
is  ninety  miles  by  the  road  from  Milledgeville.  the  seat  of 
the  state  government  of  Georgia.  (Stuart*s  Tfiree  Yean  in 
North  America;  and  American  Abhanac  for  1834.) 

AUGU'STA  HISTO'RIA,  the  name  given  to  a  series 
of  Roman  historians,  or  rather  biographers,  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  the  Emperors  from  the  accession  of  Hadrian  to  the 
death  of  Carinus,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Diocletian : 
these  lives  comprise  a  period  of  167  years  of  the  history  of 


the  Roman  empire.  They  may  be  considered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  8uelonius*s  *  Twelve  C^eMre^'  except  that  between 
Domitian  the  last  in  Suetonius,  and  Hadrian  the  first  in 
the  Hittoria  Auf^ueia^  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan 
are  not  included  in  either  of  the  two  series.  We  know  from 
Lampridius  that  four  historians  had  written  Trajan*s  bio- 
graphy, Marius  Maxtmus,  Fabius  Maroellinus,  Aurelius 
Verus,  and  Statilius  Valens :  all  these  lives  are  lost. 

The  writers  generally  included  in  the  collections  of  the 
Nieteria  Aujca»ta  are  six  in  number;  they  lived  under 
Diocletian  and  his  successors  Constantius  and  Constantino. 
They  are :  I.  Alius  Spartianus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  Ha- 
drian, and  his  ooneagoe  iBHus  Verus ;  of  Didtus  Julianus,  of 
Septimius  Severus,  Pescennius  Niger,  Antoninus  Caracalla. 
and  Antoninus  Geta.  Spartianus  dedicated  the  first  four  to 
the  emperor  Diocletian,  and  he  states  in  his  life  of  Alius 
Verus,  that  his  intention  was  to  write  the  lives  of  all  the 
omperora  from  the  great  dictator  Julius  Cesar,  and  of  all 
those  who,  whether  they  were  the  sons  or  relatives  of  the 
emperors,  or  were  by  them  adopted,  had  received  the  title  of 
Caaars.  It  appears  from  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  Vertu^ 
that  he  had  written  the  Kves  of  the  emperors  who  reigned 
before  Hadrian,  which  however  have  been  lost.  2.  Julius 
Capitolinus  is  the  second  writer  in  the  series.  He  wrote 
the  lives  of  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of 
the  second  Verus.  These  he  dedicated  to  Diocletian.  He 
also  wrote  the  lives  of  Periinnx.  of  Clodius  Albinus,  of 
Opiltus  Maxiniiis.  of  the  two  Maximini,  of  the  three  Gor- 
dians,  and  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  He  appears  to  have 
written  also  others,  which  are  lost.  3.  iBlius  Lampridius, 
to  whom  are  attributed  the  lives  of  Commodus,  Antoninus 
Diadumenns.  Helio)raba1u^,  and  Alexander  Severus:  the 
two  last  are  dedicated  to  Constantino.'  There  are,  however, 
eonsiderable  doubta  whether  some,  if  not  the  whole  of  these, 
thoold  be  attributed  to  Spartianus ;  and  both  G.  Voss  and 
Fhbririus  seetn  to  think  it  not  unlikely  thst  iBIius  Spar- 
tianus  and  iElius  Lampridius  are  one  and  the  same  writer. 
(See  literary  notices  prefixed  to  the  fiipont  edition  of  the 


Hietoria  Angueia,)    4.  Vuloatiua  Gallietnut* »  iiaater  of 
Rome,  of  whom  we  have  only  the  life  of  Avidiua  Caaeraa, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Diocletian.    $.  TrebeUhis  PeUio:  we 
have  firagmenta  of  his  lives  of  Valerian  the  elder*  and  bis 
son  Valerian  the  younser ;  the  Uvea  of  the  two  Gnllieni ; 
and  those  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  assumed  in  varione  ports 
of  the  empire  the  power  and  the  title  of  Auguetiv  dimng 
the  distracted  reigns  of  Valerianus  and  Gallienas*    Among 
these  thirty,  Tre^llius  Pollio  has  reckoned  two  women,  the 
famous  Zenobia  of  Palmyra,  and  one  Victoria.   He  baa  eho 
written  the  life  of  Flavins  Claudius,  one  of  the  ablert  and 
beat  emperors  of  Rome,  whose  leign  was  however  too  abort 
to  repair  the  evils  of  the  disastrous  reigns  which  had  pf^ 
ceded  his.    €.  Flavius  Vopiscus  of  Syracuse.     He   lived 
under  Constantine,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  Aurelian,  of 
Tacitus,  and  his  brother  Florianus,  of  Prebus,  of  the  ftmr 
tyranta,  Firmus,  Satuminus,  Proeulus^  and  Booosus,  who 
usurped  the  supreme  power  in  vmrious  parts  of  the  em- 
pire under  Aurelian  ana  Probus ;  and  also  of  the  three  cn- 
perora.  Cams,  Numerianus,  and  Carinus,  who  immediately 
preceded  Diocletian.    Here  the  collection  called  *  Hietoria 
Auffuita'  generally  ends.     Some  editors,  however,  have 
added  Eutropius  and  Paulus  Diaconus,  two  writera  of  a  very 
different  class  from  the  preneding.   <See  the  Milan  edition 
of  the  Hieioria  Augueia^  1475.)   Others  have  inel«Mled  the 
lives  of  Trajan  and  Nerva,  translated  ftom  Dion  Casstus. 
(See  Aldine  edition  of  the  Hietnria  Au^^utta,  1519.)     Bat 
in  general  the  Hieioria  Augueta   coniists  of  the  Roman 
writers  above-mentioned.    Claudius  Eustbenios  wrote  the 
Uves  of  Diocletian,  Maximinus    Hereuleus,  Constantius, 
and  Galerius,  which  would  have  formed  a  sequel  to  the 
Hieioria  Augueia,  had  they  not  been  lost.    There  is  s 
break  in  the  Hieioria  Auguiia  occasioned  by  the  lives  of 
Philippus,  Decius,  snd  Gaflus,  which  are  wanting.    (Fabri- 
cius,  Bibliotheca  Latina;  Voss,  de  Hieioride  Lmme ;  and 
the  Bipont  edition  of  the  Hieioria  Augueta. 

AUGUSTIN,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  also  ealled  Atrn- 
LI  us  AuousTiNtJs,  one  of  tne  fiithers  of  the  church,  sras 
born.  88  he  himself  informs  us  {Epiti.  227),  at  Taessta,  a 
small  town  of  AfVica,  in  the  inlsnd  part  of  Numidia,  ar- 
cording  to  the  best  authorities,  on  November  13th,  a.i>.354. 
{Act,  Sonet.  Augusti,  torn.  vi.  pp.  21 7,  353 ;  Tilleraont,  Mem, 
xiii.  2.)  His  father's  name  was  Patricius,  and  hia  mother 
Monica  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  piety.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  treatise  De  Beaid  Vitd^  Augustin  speaks 
of  his  son  named  Adeodatus,  and  of  his  brother  Narieras; 
and  in  his  109th  epistle,  of  a  siisterwho  died  an  abbess. 
He  prosecuted  his  studies  in  his  earlier  years,  first  at  Ta- 
gasta,  then  at  Madaura,  and  latterly  at  Carthage,  where  his 
morals  became  corrupted,  and  his  son  Adeodatus  was  bom, 
A.D.  371,  the  fhiit  of  a  criminal  connexion.  The  peru»al 
of  Cicero's  Hortensius,  about  the  year  373,  first  detached  him 
fh>m  his  immoral  habits;  and,  about  the  same  time,  be 
became  not  only  a  proselyte  to  the  sect  of  the  Manieh»ans« 
but,  for  a  short  period,  a  zealous  and  able  defender  of  their 
opinions.  Chalmers,  from  Baillet,  says,  one  thing  gave  hmi 
uneasiness  in  the  perusal  of  Cicero's  work,  and  that  wts 
his  not  finding  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  had  been  familiar 
to  him  firom  his  infancy,  in  the  writings  of  the  eelebrated 
Roman.  He  resolved  therefore  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  his  incapacity  to 
taste  their  simple  beauties,  made  him  still  give  the  pre- 
ference to  Cicero.  In  the  mean  time  he  acquired  fame  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  eloquence  successively  at  Tasrasta, 
Carthage,  Rome,  and  Milan.  At  Rome  he  left  the  Mani* 
chmans,  and  joined,  for  a  short  time,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  the  sect  of  the  Academics.  (De  Beatd  Vti^  tom.  i.  212.) 
He  arrived  at  Milan,  a.d.  384,  where  St.  Ambrose  was  at 
that  time  bishop ;  whose  sermons,  added  to  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  his  mother  Monica,  about  a.d.  386,  effected 
Augustin*s  entire  conversiun.  He  was  accordinglv  bap- 
tized by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  387.  and 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age :  Baronius  says,  in  3b^ 
haviniif,  previous  to  his  bapti>m,  written  his  work  De  fm- 
mortaJitate  Animce,  Soon  after  this,  Monica  his  mother 
died  at  Ostia  Tiberina.  (See  Confesi.  lib.  ix.  c.  10.)  He  now 
renounced  his  rhetorical  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Gospel,  going  first  to  Rome,  but  afterwards 
settling  for  near  three  years  at  Tagasta,  where  he  wrote 
aeveral  of  his  works. 

Benin  at  Hippo,  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  that  dinceae. 
ordained  him  a  priest  early  in  391 ;  and  at  a  council  hdd 
there  in  393,  he  displayed  such  learning  and  eloquence  in 
defence  of  the  faith,  tliat  the  bishops  who  oompoiid  it  woit 
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and  had  their  first  house  at  Nostell  in  Yorkshire ,  but  they 
jieem  not  to  have  been  settled  there  till  Thurstan  was 
archbishop  of  York,  and  that  was  not  till  1114.  Thurston 
was  elected  in  1 11 4,  but  not  consecrated  till  1119.  (Willis's 
Cathedrals,  vol.  i.  p.  34.)  Stowe  says  (Surv,  of  London, 
p.  930)  that  Norman  was  the  first  canon  rep^lar  in  England, 
and  that  these  religious  were  first  seated  at  the  Holy 
Trinity,  or  Christ  Church  within  Aldgate,  London,  a.d. 
1108,  but  that  house  was  not  built  till  R.  Beaumeis  was 
bishop  of  London  ;  whereas  the  house  of  these  canons  at 
Colchester  was  founded  before  the  death  of  Bishop  Maurice 
his  predecessor,  which  happened  Sept.  26,  1107.  (Godwin 
de  rrecsuh  p.  175;  Newc.  Rep,  Eccl,  vol.  i.  p.  1 0.)  And 
tlierefore  Bishop  Tanner  thinks  that  John  Kosse  (Mon. 
Angl.  new  edit.  vol.  vi.  p.  602)  and  Pope  Paschal  II.  {Ibid. 
p.  106)  are  right  in  placing  them  first  at  Colchester,  though 
it  could  not  be  in  Rosse's  year,  1109,  but  was  rather  a.d. 
1105,  in  which  Fuller  (Vh,  Hist,  b.  vi.  p.  268)  places  the 
coming  of  these  canons  into  England. 

Stevens  tells  us,  in  his  Continuation  of  Duffdale  (vol.  ii. 
p.  65),  that  though  there  were  regular  canons  who  embraced 
the  rule  of  St.  Austin,  taken  from  his  109th  epistle,  in  the 
eleventh  century  (as  particularly  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  at  Rheims,  about  a.d.  1067),  yet  the  regular  canons 
did  not  make  solemn  vows  till  the  twelllh  century ;  and  did 
not,  in  general,  tuke  the  name  of  *  regular  canons  of  St. 
Austin'  till  Pope  Innocent  1 1,  ordainwl,  in  the  I^teran 
Council,  A.D.  1139,  that  all  regular  canons  should  submit  to 
that  rule  of  St.  Austin  in  his  109th  epistle.  So  that  these 
regular  canons  certainly  fall  short  of  the  time  of  their  pre- 
tended founder ;  and  therefore  when  black  or  regular  canons 
are  mentioned  before  a.d.  1105,  the  reader  must  thereby 
understand  secular  canons :  for  it  was  usual  in  those  days 
to  call  the  secular  canons  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  'canonic!  regulares,*  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  common  parochial  clerg)%  though  probably  many  of 
those  societies  might  become  Austin  canons  afterwards. 

Their  habil  was  a  long  black  cassock,  with  a  white  rochet 
over  it,  and  over  that  a  black  cloak  and  hood.  The  monks 
were  always  shaved,  but  these  canons  wore  beards,  and  caps 
on  their  heads. 

Tanner  says  he  found  above  1 75  houses  of  these  canons 
and  canonesses  in  England  and  Wales. 

But  besides  the  common  and  general  sort  of  these  canons 
there  were  also  the  following  particular  sorts:— 1.  Such  as 
observed  St.  Austin's  rule  according  to  the  regulations  of 
St.  Nicholas  of  Arroasia  (see  Stevens's  Contin,  of  Monast, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  140,  from  Hist,  dcs  Or  dr.  Man,  tom.  ii.  p.  106; 
Acta  Sanrtorum,  Jan.  13,  and  Rei/n.  i.  p.  159),  as  tbose  of 
Ilarcwold,  in  Bedfordshire ;  Nutley,  or  Crendon,  in  Buck- 
in;;lminshire ;  Ilerlland,  in  Devonshire;  Brunne,  in  Lin- 
ci'liishire;  and  Liilcshull,  in  Shropshire:  2.  Some  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Austin  and  the  order  of  St.  Victor  (among  the 
ILirleiun  Manuscripts,  No.  3392  is  a  MS.  of  the  fiiteenth 
c'lUiirv,  in  Latin  and  Italiiui,  containing  the  rule  of  St. 
Au^Jin,  with  the  expooirion  of  Hugh  de  St.  Victor),  as  at 
Kcjn.shaui  ami  Worspring.  in  Somersetshire,  and  Wormes- 
Ic),  ia  IIerjr)riljihire.  Fuller  (C/i.  Hist.  b.  vi.  p.  325)  says 
Rl.  Austins,  Bristol,  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Victor;  3.  Of 
tlie  drier  of  St.  Ausliu,  and  the  institution  of  St.  Mary  of 
Miivtuiie,  as  at  Buikenham,  in  Norfolk:  4.  Premonstra- 
t-n.'iiaiis,  or  canons  who  lived  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Austin,  reformed  by  St.  Norbert,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
who  set  up  tlii^  regulation  about  a.d.  1120,  at  Prsemon- 
stratum,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon  in  Picardy,  a  place  so  called 
because  jmntcd  out,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  blessed  Virgin 
to  be  the  head  of  this  reformed  order.  {Mon.  Angl,  new 
eilit.  tom.  vL  p.  655;  Weever,  Fun,  Mon.  p.  139;  Collier, 
JCrcl.  Hist,  u  p.  337.)  They  were  brought  into  England 
alter  a.d.  1140.  It  is  reckoned  that  in  England  this  order 
had  about  tlurty-five  houses. 

The  above  particulars  have  been  in  part  taken  from 
Bishop  Tanner's  Preface  to  his  Notitia  Monaaiica,  and  the 
Introductory  History  of  the  Augustin  Order  in  the  new 
ctlition  of  Dui^dale's  Afnnasticon,  vol.  vi.  pp.  37-49.  For 
more  extended  information,  the  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monas- 
tif^u^s,  quoted  by  Stevcn.s,  may  be  consulted  ;  and.  for  the 
rouuitia?  of  the  customs  of  tlie  order  in  England,  Fosbrooke's 
British  Monachitm,  See  also  Hospinian  de  Orig.  et  Prqgr. 
Mimachatus,  Tig.  1588,  fol.  71.  b. 

One  copy  of  the  rule  of  the  Aucrustin  order  has  been 
already  rcterrc<l  to ;  other  copies  will  be  found  among  the 
Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  Numbeis 


2939,  3995,  and  4053.  'Wilkins,  in  hit  ConeiUa^  toL  ii. 
p.  029,  and  Spelman,  Condi,  vol.  it.  p.  511,  have  giirra  the 
Constitutions  of  Pope  Boniface  XII.  for  the  reformation  uf 
this  Order,  a.d.  1339  ;  and  the  Cottonian  Manuscript,  Ves- 
pasian D.  I.  contains,  1.  The  proceedings  at  various  ^enerai 
and  provincial  chapters  of  the  Order,  held  withm  the  provinoe 
ofCanterbury  from  a.d.  1325  to  a.d.  1404,  fol. 4 1, b.;  2.  The 
details  of  the  great  chapter  held  at  Leicester,  a  o.  1518, 
fol.  63.  This  last  chapter  was  he  id  preparatory  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  reformed  rules  of  the  Order  for  the  houses 
in  England,  set  forth  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  rollo\riii^r 
year.  The  cardinal's  regulations  are  preserved  in  the 
Cottonian  Manuscript,  Vesp.  F.  IX.  *  Ordinationes  et  Sta- 
tuta  per  Thomam  Wolsey,  titulo  S.Cecilia)  Cardinalcm.  per 
singula  Monasteria  Canonicorum  Regularium  S.  Augustiia 
observanda:  composita  xx^j*  Martii,  A*.  Dom.  moxix.  et 
Regis  Henrici  Octavi  xj.* 

AUGUSTINE,  ST.,  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  also 
by  contraction  called  St.  AUSTIN,  was  originally  a  monk  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  where  he  was  educated 
under  Gregory,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  I.  and  St.  Gregory. 
He  is  usually  called  the  Apostle  of  the  English,  because  he 
was  sent  with  about  forty  other  monks,  Italians  and  Gauls, 
to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Christian  religion. 
This  mission  was  undertaken  in  the  year  596  (Bede,  ErfL 
Hist,  edit.  Smith,  I.  i.  c.  23),  under  St  Gregory's  immediute 
direction,  who  had  himself  projected  and  undertaken  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  previous  to  his  advance- 
ment to  the  Popedom.  Augustine  and  his  company  havincr 
proceeded  a  little  way  on  their  mission,  began  to  di>hke 
their  employment,  ana  wished  to  return  rather  than  take  so 
long  a  journey  to  a  country,  with  the  manners  and  language 
of  which  they  were  unacquainted.  This  resolution  being 
taken,  Augustine  was  himself  despatched  back  to  Rome  to 
obtain  the  Pope's  leave  for  their  return  ;  but  he  came  agajn 
with  a  letter  of  exhortation  to  the  missionaries,  which  is  »ull 
extant  (see  Bede,  edit.  Smith,  Append.  No.  vi.  p.  074, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Mensis  Maii,  tom.  vi.  p.  379),  by  which 
they  were  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  undertaking.  At 
the  same  time,  Gregory  wrote  to  Etherius,  archbishop  of 
Aries  (Bede,  1.  i.  c.  24  ;  Greg.  Epist,  1.  v.  ep.  52),  and  to 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Franks,  to  assist  the  mi^Mon- 
aries  with  every  thing  needful  in  the  expedition ;  by  means 
of  which  recommendations  they  were  every  where  enter- 
tained with  respect,  and  even  furnished  with  interpreters. 
(Bede,  1.  i.  c.  25 ;  compare  aUo  Godwin,  de  Prt^suL  AngL 
edit  1616,  p.  43.) 

Augustine  and  his  companions  having  passed  through 
France,  embarked  for  Britain,  and  were  suficrcd  to  laud  m 
the  isle  of  Tbanet,  whence  they  sent  messengers  to  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  to  inform  him  that  they  were  come 
from  Rome,  and  had  brought  with  them  the  best  tidingi^  m 
the  world, — the  endless  enjoyment  of  eternal  life  to  those 
who  received  them.  The  territories  of  Ethelbert  were  pro- 
bably selected  for  the  first  etforts  of  these  missionaries,  lie- 
cause  his  queen  Bertha,  daughter  of  Chercbert,  king  of  ihe 
Parisii  {Ada  Sanctorum,  ut  supr.  p.  3.':i5),  was  a  Christian; 
and  by  the  articles  of  her  marriage  (as  early  as  a.o.  57(0 
had  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion  allowed  her.  She  bad 
also  a  French  bishop  of  the  name  of  Luidhard  in  her  suite 
as  chaplain,  and  had  the  use  of  the  small  church  of  St 
Martin  without  the  walls  of  Canterbury. 

Ethelbert  ordered  them,  at  first,  to  continue  in  the  i&le  of 
Thanet;  but,  some  time  after,  came  to  them  and  invited 
them  to  an  audience  in  the  open  air.  (Bede,  L  i.  c.  25.)  lie 
refused  at  the  outset  to  abandon  the  gods  of  his  fathers  for 
a  new  and  uncertain  worship ;  but  as  their  intention  was 
benevolent,  he  allowed  them  to  preach  ^arithout  molestation, 
and  assigned  them  a  residence  in  Canterbury,  then  called 
Dorobemia,  which  they  entered  in  procebsiont  singing 
hymns.  Thorn  {Script,  x.  col.  1759>  says  they  took  up 
their  residence  in  a  street  which  has  been  sinoe  called 
Stable-gate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphage. 

These  missionaries,  who  now  applied  themaelvee  to  the 
strict  severity  of  monastic  life,  preached  jointly  io  the  church 
of  St  Martin  with  the  French  Christians  of  Queen  Bertha's 
suite.  They  were  limited  to  this  spot  till  the  eoo%ersit)U 
and  baptism  of  the  King  himself,  after  which  they  had 
licence  to  preach  in  any  part  of  his  dominions  (Bede,  1.  i. 
c.  26) ;  which  Bede  assures  us  (c.  25)  extended  (probably 
over  tributary  kingdoms)  as  far  as  the  river  Hurober. 

In  597,  Augustine,  by  direction  of  Pope  Gregory,  went 
over  to  Aries  in  Franoe»  where  be  va«  oon«ecciit«id  arch* 
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AUGU'STULTJS,  the  last  emperor  of  tha  WMtem  pOT- 
tioD  of  tha  fallir^  empire  (if  Romo.  wils  the  too  of  Orestes, 
k  fuinonian  of  birth  and  wealth,  vho  stood  high  ia  the 
Urmi  of  Attila,  filled  the  ofllce  of  secretar;  to  him,  snd,  on 
bii  death,  entering  the  Roman  service,  rose,  step  bj  atqi,  to 
its  highest  diirnitiei  by  favour  of  the  Emperor  Julius  Nepos. 
Ho  rewarded  his  patron  by  stirring  to  mutinj  the  barbarian 
confederates  or  troops  in  the  pay  of  Rome.  Nepos  tied, 
and  Orestes,  instead  of  seiring  on  the  vacant  throne  for  him- 
self, established  bis  son  upon  it.  This  youth,  who  bore  the 
lofty  name  of  Romulus  Augustus,  possessed  no  qualities  to 
distinguish  him  except  personal  beauty  ;  and  his  character 
is  aplly  expressed  by  the  diminutive  title  Augustulus,  under 
which  ho  is  universally  desinnated.  Wilhin  a  year  Orestea 
fell,  as  he  had  risen,  by  the  army.  He  ofTeDded  the  li 
tious  baibHrians  by  refusing  to  distribute  among  the 
third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy ;  and  a  less  scmpulous  leader 
atipeared  in  the  celebrated  Odoaccr,  the  first  barbarian 
kingofllaly.  Creates  was  besieged  in  Pavia,  taken,  and 
put  to  death;  the  helpless  and  inexperienced  Augustulua 
yielded  at  once,  and  on  his  abdication  was  kindly  treated 
by  Odoacer,  who  allotted  for  his  abode  the  celebrated  villi 
of  LiicuHus,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum,  near  Naples 
with  a  pension  of  CuOO  piercs  of  gold.  The  date  commonly 
assigned  to  this  extinction  ofthe  western  empire  is  476,  but 
Gibbon  appeara  to  sanction  479,  (Jornandcs,  Rer.  Gel. 
Gibbon,  c.  xxxvi.) 

AUGUSTUS  is  properly  only  a  title  of  honour  which 
was  conferred  upon  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  and  ader' 
wards  adopted  by  his  successors.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
■eems  to  have  been  taered,  as  it  appears  to  be  derived  from 
AttguT,  the  priest  who  gave  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  ihe 
nersoDB  of  tne  Roman  magistrates  (see  Auqur) — ^theana- 
iony  between  the  two  words  being  precisely  the  same  ai 
tliat  between  robur  (strength)  and  robutlui  (strong).  The 
Greek  writers  interpreted  the  word  by  sebostot  (adorable), 
fhim  lebat,  adoration.  (See  the  inscripiion  on  the  coh  -' 
AfmocH.)  But  though  the  litlo  was  common  to  the 
perors  of  Rome,  it  is  in  history  generally  limited  to  the  Brst 
who  held  it,  and  is  almost  looked  upon  as  his  proper  r 
For  this  reason  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  an  accou 
that  emperor  under  the  present  head,  rather  than  under 
the  names  Octavius,  Julius,  or  Cnsar. 

AUGUSTUS.  This  extraordinary  man  was  the  son  of 
C.  Octavius,  and  Atia.  Atia  was  the  daughter  ofM.  Alius 
Balbus  and  Julia,  sister  of  the  celebrated  C.  Julius  Ctesar, 
who  was  consequently  the  great  uncle  of  Augustus. 
Atii  were  particularly  connected  with  the  town  of  Aricia 
and  had  given  many  senators  to  Rome,  so  that  the  antiquity 
ct  the  family  afforded  a  pretext  to  Virgil  for  tracing  them 
from  Atys,  the  fiiendof  young  Ascsnius  (v£n.  V.56S).  The 
Octavii,  on  the  other  side,  were  awealthy  family  of  Velitre; 
but  the  Drat  who  obtained  admission  into  the  Roman  senate, 
if  we  rqject  the  inventions  of  Hattery,  waa  the  fkther  of  the 
emperor.  Augustus,  or,  as  we  ought  at  preeent  to  call  him, 
Octavius,  was  bom  at  Vellttte  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
B.C.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  In  B.C.  60,  his  bther 
was  appointed  as  prtelor  to  succeed  C.  Antonius  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia.  On  his  route  thither  he  was  further 
directed  to  subdue  some  insurgent  slaves,  the  remnant  of 
the  bands  of  Spartacus  and  Catiline,  who  had  made  Ihem- 
■elves  roasters  of  the  district  around  Thurium,  and  from 
his  success  in  this  expedition,  he  gave  to  his  in&nt  son  the 
name  of  ThuriDO*.  In  Macedonia,  Octavius  conducted 
himself  in  a  manner  which  waa  moat  bvourably  contrasted 
with  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  Cicero  in  his  letters  pointeS 
him  out  as  u  pattern  to  his  brother  Quiotua,  wbo.  at  the  same 
lime  held  the  pro-consuUhip  of  Asia  (Cio.  ad  Alt.  Li7;  ad 
Qatni.  i.  1  and  2).  Immediately  after  his  return  from  his 
province.  Oeta*iiii  died,  leaving  behind  him  Octavia  the 
elder  by  bis  first  wife  Ancbaria,  and  Oclavia  Ihe  younger, 
together  with  (he  son  of  whom  we  an  treating,  then  only  four 

Ears  of  age,  by  his  second  wift  Atia,  who  afterwards  married 
Marciu*  PhiUppus,  the  consul  of  h.c.  S6.  Young  Octa- 
vius, at  the  age  of  twelve,  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  on 
the  decease  of  hia  grandmother  Julia.  (Quintil.  xii.  6.)  In 
bis  sixteenth  year  ne  receivad  tlio  toga  virilis.  and  already  in 
the  year  48  we  Snd  him  the  object  of  Cnsar's  regard,  who, 
in  his  African  tiiumpb,  allowed  him  to  share  the  military 
rewards  given  to  his  army,  though  be  had  not  been  preeent 
in  the  war.  In  Ihe  following  year  bo  waa  present  with  hia 
great-uncle  at  the  deftet  of  the  sona  of  Fempay  nearMunda; 
•Ittf  which  he  waa  sent  to  Apollonia,  on  the  Adtiatic,  that 


[llril.llHL    OelcL    Dnbto  f)w  Klul  AoKto.] 

he  might  emplOT  the  winter  in  study  under  Apollodorus  of 
Pergamum,  and  at  the  same  time  be  ready  to  accompany 
the  dictator  on  hia  projected  expeditions  asainst  Dscia  and 
Patlhia.  Besides  these  marks  of  esteem,  M  bad  alreaily, 
through  the  interest  of  dDsar,  been  appointed  pontifcs 
(Veil.  ii.  S3),  and  had  received  the  honour  of  patrician  tank 
under  the  Cossian  law.  However,  he  had  scarcely  been  at 
Apollonia  six  months  when  be  heard  of  the  murder  of  his 
benefactor,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  iururmati>iii 
that  he  had  been  appointed  bis  heir  and  adopted  into  iIm 
Julian  family.  He  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  lii« 
step-father,  ut  his  letters  from  Rome,  strongly  recomjneuded 


tBritHiu.    SuU.    DmUtili 

him  to  keep  away  fhm  public  affairs  ;  vet,  after  a  little  he- 
sitation, he  crossed  over  to  Italy  with  his  friend  Vipunius 
Agrippa,  and  was  most  favounbly  received  by  the  legions 
at  Brundisiom.  On  the  18th  of  April  he  had  alrendy 
reached  Naples  (Cic.  (uj  il//.  xiv.  IC),  and  two  or  three  dsii 
after,  Cicero  saw  him  at  tbe  house  of  his  step-father.  An- 
tony at  this  period  was  beginning  to  hiy  aside  the  batitation 
which  marked  his  conduct  in  the  Srsi  surprise  of  the  ides 
of  March,  and  but  ti>r  the  arrival  of  young  Octavius.  Ihe 
two  partiea  would  probably  soon  have  brought  the  dispute 
to  some  decided  isaue.  But  tbe  appeaianw  of  Octavius  on 
the  scene  waa  tbe  coBmencemenl  of  a  series  of  intrigufs 
which  even  the  historian  baa  fonnd  it  difficult  to  unravel. 
The  connexion  of  Octavius  with  bis  murdered  beneRirtor 
might  naturally  have  led  to  an  alliance  with  Antony : 
while,  on  the  other  band,  tbe  marriage  of  his  mother  with 
Philippua  brought  him  at  onoe  into  oonlael  with  the  ehieb 
of  the  opposite  party.  In  this  difficult  sitnation  a  boy  at 
eighteen  played  his  part  with  an  art  which  bafiled  Ihe  nra- 
dence  of  tbe  oldest  statesmen  of  Rome.  Already  at  Na- 
ples, he  persuaded  Cicani  that  be  was  altecetber  defoled  In 
nis  Gonnsals,  and  yet  by  aaaimiing  the  dreaded  name  at 
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III  C.  (kln9iu$^  AftenranU  A  •AiAu  Cmar  OeUtrnmui  AnovsTUS.  1u«  no 
ehlMtra  by  lilt  other  wirea  ;  by  Scribunla.  daughter  of  L.  Seriboniiu  LIbo, 
h»  hat  onu'dauKhter.  JmtttL    Jnlkk 

m.  By  M.  Muvpllm.  son  of  C.  M aTMUvtf  mnd  OeteTi*,  b«i  fM>  progenx. 

1.  Cnim  Ctfmr,   adopted  by  Ansnsttit.  ta.  Lhis  ulster  of 

GeniMuteiiB. 
S.  LuciuM  Cmtar,  adopted  by  Auf  ustoi .  b«txothcd  to  Emilia 

Lepida. 


ft.ByM.VipMr 

BiaaAgrippa, 


a.  JmUa, 

By  L.  iBmUius 
Paulut,  Bcm  of 
the  Cenaor, 


1.  AT,  jEMulim9  Lepidms,  m.  DraaiUa  dr. 
of  Gennaaiciif. 

2.  JEmiliil  Leniiitl  • 

A.  Botroihea  to  Olaiidiak. 


ft.  Bv  Ap.  Janios 
SiLaiu? 


ri.  //.  Sihmmt, 
Btftrotlied  to  Oo> 
tavia,     dr.     of 
Claudius. 
9  M.Sikmmi, 
Procouaul  of  Asia. 
8.  Junta  Cafvinn, 
n.  aOQ  of  Vitel* 


L  AgrippiiM  ^ 
By  Oermanicui/" 


c.  By  DrUMii,  •onfjjona. 
of  GermaniouB  ?  ( 

'l.  Ntro,  n.  Julia  dr.  of  Dmtot,  lOO  of 

Tiberius. 
S.  Drusut.  m.  Emilia  l4opida. 

S.  CAITrBCAt.XOUl.A. 

4.  jtgrifptMtt, 


By  Cn.Domitius./NERO. 


5.  DrutUla,  in.  L.  Cassius  and  M.  JSmi- 
Hat  Iie|»u)ns. 

6.  Liria  or  IJviUa.  nu  M.  Vicioins  and 
QuincilUns  Varus? 


\  5.  Agrippa  Vottamns,  adopted  by  Auguttus. 
€.  By  'nberius,  has  none. 


III.  Tiberius     (  1.  Tibkriits  Nero,  adopted  by  Augustus, 


ClindiuB  Nero. 
By  Livia 
^rusUla, 


a.  By  Vipsaniaf 
Agrippina,  gr.  j  /)niMff, 
dr.  M  AtHeus; 


I       ter   of  Gcr-K'    r."J 
I      snanlcu..      l'^'  •'•'«•• 


Gemrtlui. 
(Jemethts, 


< 


a.    By    Neror 
son  of  Ger.^  None, 
manlcus,       ^ 


ft.byJnUa,    {Nom. 
DrmitUt 


Bv   Aatoflilaf 
tneyonnger,! 


Seeabov«. 


In  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Nero  the  Julian  family 
nccame  extinct :  as  for  as  we  nave  traced  it  here,  the  Julian 
hlood  descended  from  a  single  female,  the  sister  of  the 
Dictator  Ctcsar ;  the  dictator  had  only  a  daughter  Julia, 
who  left  no  descendants. 

AUGUSTUS  I.  of  Saxony  was  younger  hrothcr  of  Mau- 
rice, who  was  made  elector  through  the  influence  of 
Charles  V.,  in  place  of  his  cousin  John  Frederic,  who  had 
fought  agabist  the  emperor  in  the  wars  occasioned  hy  the 
Reformation,  and  was  therefore  deposed  hy  the  diet.  [See 
Maurice.]  On  the  death  of  Maurice  in  1553,  Augustus 
succeeded  him.  John  Frederic,  son  of  the  deposed  elector, 
aspired  to  the  stiocession,  hut  was  ohltged  to  satisfy  himself 
with  the  duchy  of  Gotha  and  other  districts.  Hence  arose 
the  division  hetween  the  electoral,  now  royal,  house  of 
Saxony,  which  continues  in  the  successors  of  Augustus, 
and  the  ducal  houses  of  Saxe  Gotha  and  Saxe  Weimar, 
which  are  the  descendants  of  John  Frederic.  The  reign  of 
Augustus  was  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  than  that  of 
Maurice.  Once  only  was  he  obliged  to  take  the  field  against 
his  relative  John  Frederic,  who  was  led  away  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  Franconian  adventurer,  namea  Grumbach, 
who  had  been  outlawed  for  the  murder  of  the  archbishop  of 
Wiirtzburg,  and  the  plunder  of  that  town.  Grumbach  found 
an  asylum  with  the  Saxon  duke,  and  urged  him  to  assert 
his  claim  to  the  electoral  crown,  by  raising  a  general  revolt 
against  the  Emperor  Maximilian  il. ;  and  he  even  laid  a 
plot  for  assassinating  Augustus.  The  emperor  demanded 
of  the  duke  the  outlaw  Grumbach,  and  on  the  refusal  of 
John  Frederic  to  give  him  up,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empht*,  and  the  Elector  Augustus  was  charged  with 
bis  punishment.  He  besieged  Gotha,  took  it,  and  made  the 
duke  prisoner.  Grumbach  and  others  were  put  to  death ; 
John  Frederic  was  shut  up  in  a  prison  for  life,  and  his 
territories  were  divided  between  his  two  sons. 


*  There  seeou  to  be  sone  confhrion  between  Pomttta  Lepida  aad  .lEmibft 
li^pida.  the  mnddaofhler  of  Arrippa.  Oue  i«  somcwtiat  mirprised  to  find  a 
LeiiiHa  in  a  Oomitiaa  family.  With  thU  exrcptton.  the  I^pldi  un*  only  found 
la  the  AmQiMi  gene.    (See  Ltpaut  oo  Tacit.  Aitm,  xii.  64.  and  xiiL  1 :  Soet. 


Augustus  showed  himself  intolerant  towards  theC»lniu<s, 
who  had  spread  into  Saxon v  and  other  parts  of  GeniuuiV* 
and  between  whom  and  the  Lutherans  there  was  mLirh 
bitterness  at  the  time.  lie  banished  them  from  hi<»  do- 
minions, and  caused  a  creed  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  uj  l« 
drawn  up,  which  was  styled  Formula  ConcorditK^  and  u  li 
accepted  by  three  other  Prutestant  electors  of  Gvruian%. 
In  other  respects  tlie  sway  of  Augustus  was  mild  and  bi  \  !•• 
ficent.  He  respected  the  constitutions  of  his  countr),  a: A 
consulted  the  assembly  of  the  states  on  all  important  o*  ct- 
sions,  especially  in  the  raising  of  subsidies.  His  laws  and 
ordonnances  were  also  held  in  high  estimation,  and  lie  vth^ 
styled  by  some  the  Justinian  of  Saxony.  He  eml>elU>lK  .1 
Dresden,  and  built  the  fine  palace  of  Auguslenburg ;  at:d 
at  the  same  time  managed  to  leave  the  coffers  of  the  sut^* 
well  filled  at  his  death  in  1586.  He  was  succeeded  b^  his 
son  Christian  I. 

AUGUSTUS  II.  This  is  the  title  by  which  the  monarch 
is  generally  known  who  united  the  crown  of  Poland  with 
the  electorate  of  Saxony  in  1698,  although  in  Saxon  histont^ 
he  is  more  generally  styled  Frederic  Augustus  I.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  John  George  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1 6  70.  Distinguished  from  his  earliest 
age  by  great  personal  advantages,  uniting  beauty  of  feature 
with  Herculean  strength,  Augustus  improved  these  tu  ti.t* 
utmost  by  military  campaigns,  by  travels  through  Europe, 
and  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  its  various  courts.  WLuIe 
at  Vienna  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  future  emperor, 
Joseph  I.  His  father  was  somewhat  mistmstful  of  the 
partiality  shown  by  his  son  for  courtiers  and  persona^^i 
so  hostile  to  the  Protestant  interest ;  and  on  this  account 
the  old  elector  forbade  his  visiting  Rome, — a  vain  precaution, 
as  it  afterwards  proved.  For  similar  reasons  a  jealousy 
existed  between  Augustus  and  his  elder  brother,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  electorate,  as  John  George  IV.,  in  1691. 

This  prince  dying  in  1694,  made  way  for  Augustus,  vho 
showed  himself  severe  towards  his  brother's  mistress  ai.I 
favourites.  His  first  step  was  an  alliance  with  Austria,  m 
whose  behalf  he  raised  troops  against  France ;  but  as  be 
refused  to  serve  under  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  who  com- 
manded as  Imperial  General  upon  the  Rhine,  the  court  of 
Vienna  entrusted  him  with  an  expedition  against  the  Tui  k» 
in  Hungary.  Here  he  showed  more  valour  and  ohstinar; 
than  either  good  fortune  or  skill.  But  it  is  to  be  remcui- 
bered,  that  Uie  Turks  were  then  at  the  very  height  of  mXu 
tary  fame,  that  they  had  not  long  before  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  that  Sobieski  himself,  who  Lad 
driven  them  thence,  had  not  been  always  subsequently  suc- 
cessful. As  the  Turks  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Iron- 
headed  to  Charles  XII.,  so  they  called  Augustus  the  Irun- 
handed. 

The  death  of  the  heroic  Sobieski  in  1696  left  the  thrvr.e 
of  Poland  open  to  the  ambition  of  candidates.  His  »on, 
James  Sobieski,  was  thwarted  in  his  hopes  of  succeeding  to 
the  royal  heritage  by  the  avarice  and  enmity  of  his  mother. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  prince  of  Conti,  both  aspin  d 
to  the  throne.  Augustus  was  induced  to  become  their  com- 
petitor by  Count  Przebedowski,  one  of  the  chief  dignitaries 
of  the  kingdom,  who  promised  that  money  would  iusurv 
success.  It  is  probable  that  the  court  of  Vienna  also  urged 
him  to  the  attempt,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crown  of  Poland 
from  falling  to  the  lot  of  a  French  prince.  Augustus, 
through  his  able  envoy.  Count  Flemming,  lavished  consi- 
derable sums  at  Warsaw:  he  thus  obtain^  the  advantaue 
over  his  rival,  who  could  but  promise  ten  millions  of  florins, 
while  Augustus  paid  them.  The  Protestant  faith  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  still  a  serious  obstacle ;  but  Augustus 
removed  it  by  a  public  recantation  at  Baden,  near  Vtcnna. 
on  Whitsunday,  1797.  He  thus  sacrificed  not  only  the 
religious  creed  of  his  native  kingdom,  but  its  interests  ami 
resources,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  crown.  In  addition 
to  the  ten  millions  of  florins,  Augustus  promised  to  support 
an  army  of  6000  men  at  the  cost  of  Saxonv,  and  to  recover 
Kaminietz,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  the  Ukraine. 

Notwithstanding  these  promises,  the  great  majoritv  <  f 
electors,  in  a  diet  held  the  27th  of  June,  1697.  gave  tlinr 
voices  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  The  minority*  however,  pnv 
ceeded  to  proclaim  Augustus,  who  entered  Poland  at  tl*.« 
head  of  8000  Saxons;  while  the  prince  of  Conti,  sailin** 
unattended  to  Danzig,  arrived  in  time  to  hear  Te  Dett^ 
chanted  in  honour  of  his  rival's  accession.  Augustus  made 
his  entry  into  Cracow  in  a  dress  valued  at  a  million  of  flor:i)«. 
In  the  early  part  of  1698  he  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
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Charles  XII.  himBelf  soon  after  re-appeared  upon  the 
scene ;  hut  all  his  heroism  was  less  dangerous  to  the  allies 
than  the  intrigues  of  his  minister,  the  Count  de  Goertz,  who 
almost  succeeded  in  suhverting  the  existing  alliances  between 
the  European  states.  He  had  nearty  dissolved  the  hond 
between  Augustus  and  Russia,  when  the  death  of  Charles 
XII.  occurred,  and  at  once  brought  to  a  conclusion  the 
struggles  of  war  and  of  political  intrigue. 

The  restoration  of  Augustqs  to  the  throne  of  Poland 
aggravated  the  Qls  of  that  unhappy  country.  If  Stanislaus 
had  been  raised  to  Uie  tiirone  by  the  dictation  of  a  ibreign 
power,  Auf^tus  was  stQl  more  a  foreigner,  who  relied 
upon  Rusuftn  support,  and  who  first  placed  the  country 
at  the  mercy  olf  surrounding  states.  Unable  to  rely  on  the 
Poles,  Augustus  endeavoiu^  to  defend  his  authority  by 
6axon  soldiers.  Insurrection  and  civil  war  were  the  conse- 
<[uences ;  and  the  means  bv  which  these  were  terminated 
were  as  disastrous  as  the  ills  they  remedied.  It  was  first 
decided  that  the  Saxon  soldiers  snould  evacuate  the  coun- 
try ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  agreed,  under  the  crafty 
mediation  of  Russia,  that  the  national  army  of  Poland 
should  be  reduced,  from  near  100,000  to  the  insignificant 
force  of  about  20,000  men.  *  These  measures  of  Augustus,* 
•ays  Malezewski, '  brought  peace  to  Poland ;  but  it  was  the 
peace  of  the  tomb.* 

The  interval  between  1718,  the  year  of  Charles  XIIth*s 
death,  and  that  of  Augustus,  which  took  place  in  1733, 
passed  away  without  ^ing  marked  by  any  remarkable 
incidents.  The  unsuccessfm  effort  of  Augustus  to  secure 
the  duchy  of  Courland  for  his  son  Maurice,  was  almost  the 
only  attempt  at  active  policy.  A  marriage  between  the 
king's  eldest  son  and  an  archduchess  of  Austria  was  an 
opportunity  for  Augustus  to  display  all  his  magnificence 
llie  procession  was  such  as  no  court  in  Europe  could  rival ; 
diamonds  and  embroidery  had  never  been  seen  in  greater 
proftision.  But  the  good  people  of  Dresden  could  only 
look  widi  discontented  eyes  on  a  scene  of  magnificence, 
cruelly  contrasted  with  their  own  recent  and  present  misery. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  recantation  of  the  young  prince,  and 
tiie  favour  shown  by  the  kine  to  the  Jesuits  and  high 
Catholic  party  in  Poland,  filled  the  Lutheran  population 
of  Saxofiy  with  anxious  fears  for  their  religious  liberties. 

Augustus  was  not  beloved  by  his  subjects  in  either  of  his 
kingdoms;  each  complained  that  they  were  sacrificed  to 
the  other,  while,  in  reality,  both  were  sacrificed  to  the 
▼ain-glory  of  the  prince.  In  Saxony,  however,  his  prodi- 
gality was  favourable  to  the  arts ;  and  the  porcelain  manu- 
ncture  of  Saxony  (the  rage  with  the  princes  of  that  day) 
nay  be  said  to  have  been  founded  in  his  reign.  Poland  had 
not  even  this  trifling  recompense.  Such  were  the  miserable 
results  of  die  reign  of  a  monarch  who  possessed  personal 
accomplishments  in  the  highest  and  mental  talents  in  no 
mean  degree.  Like  Louis  XIV.,  his  great  model,  he  was 
the  hero  of  courtiers  rather  than  of  soldiers — ^beginning  his 
career  with  mighty  plans  of  empire,  and  saved  at  length 
fh>m  ruin  merely  by  the  kindness  <^  fortune.  At  once  a 
gallant  and  a  bigot,  necessitous  and  prodigal,  his  pride  com* 
menoed  the  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  over  which  he  ruled, 
while  the  gor^us  luxury  and  far-fkmed  magnificence  of  his 
person  and  his  court  rather  aggravated  than  diminished  the 
well-grounded  discontent  of  his  people. 

AUOUSTUS  III.,  son  of  Augustus  II.,  elector  of 
Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1696. 
His  father,  wishing  to  give  him  the  same  accomplishments 
that  had  distinguished  himself,  sent  him  in  1711  to  visit  the 
difibrent  courts  of  Europe;  but  the  young  prince  gained 
from  his  travels  only  the  love  of  idleness  and  pleasure. 
He  returned  '  stiff,  indolent,  and  backward,*  savs  the  his- 
torian of  Saxony ;  '  good-natured,  indeed,  whicn  served  to 
lender  him  the  prey  of  favourites.  The  father  had  at 
least  an  aim,  in  which  he  may  have  fkiled ;  but  the  son 
had  neither  aim  nor  jpurpose  to  fkil  in.* 

The  death  of  his  father  in  1 733  made  Augustus  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  left  him  at  the  same  time  the  strongest 
pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Pbland.  His  indolent  nature 
shrunk,  it  is  said,  firom  struggling  to  attain  this  uneasy 
eminence ;  but  his  wifb,  a  daughter  of  Austria,  supplied 
iMr  husband  with  ambition,  and  Augustus  became  a  candi- 
date. Ho  was  supported  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
8t.  Petersburg,  hotn  anxious  that  Poland  should  have  for  a 
monarch  a  prince  of  easy  disposition,  possessed  of  foreign  and 
distant  dominions.  France,  however,  favoured  Us  father  s 
okl  competitori  8taiusUu8»  whose  daughter  had  become  Uie 


wife  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  the  Polish  nation  €^getAf 
embraced  the  occasion  to  elect  and  to  rally  round  a  native 
prince.  But  a  Rusrian  army  advanced  to  enfbroo  tho  pre- 
tensions  of  Augustas  III. ;  the  Poles  dispatad  gallantly, 
but  unsuccessfully,  the  passage  of  the  Vistula,  and  under 
Russian  auspices  a  fow  of  the  Saxon  partisans  in  Poland, 
meeting  in  the  village  of  Kamien,  proceeded  to  the  oounter- 
election  of  Augustus.  His  competitor  Stanislana  was 
obUged  to  fly  and  take  refuge  in  Dansig,  which  be  was 
compelled  eventually  to  abandon,  along  witn  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Augustus,  although  crowned  at 
Cracow  in  the  commencement  of  1734,  did  not  beeome 
undisputed  monarch  of  Poland  till  after  the  Diet  of  Peci- 
fication,  held  at  Warsaw  in  1730.  Though  oppreaeed  I7 
fbreign  troops,  the  Poles  showed  themsehres  jealous  of  their 
independence.  They  stipulated  for  the  dismissal  of  fo- 
ruffners,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  only  1200  Saxon  guards 
wiUiin  the  kingdom.  Augustus  yielded ;  and  half  reluctant, 
Poland  once  more  submitted  to  ti  Saxon  prince. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  accession,  Augustus  had  bestowed 
his  confidence  chiefly  upon  the  old  companion  of  hii 
travels,  Sulkowsky ;  but  this  favourite  was  superseded 
by  another,  Count  Bruhl,  who  henceforth  monopolized  all 
authority  in  Saxony  and  Poland.  Mutual  spoliation  was 
then  the  sole  thought  of  the  powers  of  Germany.  The 
rise  of  Prussia  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Saxon  house,  aud 
incited  its  ministers  one  day  to  oppose  Prussian  aggran- 
dizement, the  next  day  to  imitate  it.  The  probable  diMO- 
lution  of  the  Austrian  empire  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Sixth  gave  rise  to  interminable  intrigues.  It  was  Sul- 
kowski's  project  to  conquer  Bohemia  for  Saxony.  Bruhl 
at  first  abandoned  this  scheme  and  leagued  with  Austria  to 
support  the  succession  of  Maria  Theresa.  In  a  little  time, 
however,  he  was  tempted  to  throw  Saxony  into  the  opposite 
party,  and  to  resume  the  scheme  of  appropriating  Bohemia, 
while  Frederic  was  to  have  Silesia.  Augfustus  aoquieaeed. 
The  Saxon  and  Prussian  troops  fought  in  alliaAoe,  but 
had  not  been  long  in  the  field,  when  Augustus  learned 
to  his  astonishment  that  his  minister  had  again  deserted 
Frederic.  Soon  after,  in  1743,  an  aUianoe  was  concltided  at 
Warsaw  between  England,  Saxony,  and  Austria,  for  the 
defence  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The  king  of  Pmssta 
instantly  marched  100,000  men  into  Saxony,  routed  all  that 
opposed  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  Dresden,  Decem- 
ber, 1 745 ;  whilst  Augustus,  with  his  minister,  took  refuge 
in  Poland.  The  truce  of  1746,  however,  restoied  to  bhn  the 
electorate ;  and  at  the  same  period  took  place  the  marria^ 
of  Augustuses  daughter,  Maria  Josepha,  with  the  dauphin 
of  France ;  a  marriage  from  which  sprung  Louis  XVI., 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.,  the  present  exiled  king  uf 
France. 

The  impossibility  of  coping  with  Prussia,  already  prored 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Saxons  and  their  allies,  oould  not  keep 
Augustus  or  his  minister  fVom  leaguing  onee  mora  against 
Frederic,  and  even  planning  to  share  that  monarch  a 
territories  with  Russia.  In  consequence  of  this,  Fredenc 
invaded  Saxony  in  1 756,  and  succeeded  in  taking  prieooer 
the  entire  Saxon  army  in  its  intrenched  camp  at  Pima. 
Augustus  again  fled  to  Poland. 

His  reign  in  this  latter  country  was  as  pernicious  as  ia 
Saxony.  If  Saxony  was  humbled  in  its  pride,  stripped  of 
its  resources,  and  ravaged  by  invading  armies,  IN>laiHi  suf> 
fered  equal  injury,  thouf^h  less  violence.  It  was  allowed  to 
sink  into  what  Rulhieres  oalls  '  a  tranquil  anarchy.*  Ita 
diets,  which  were  seldom  held,  were  never  allowed  to  come 
to  a  resolution  or  pass  a  law.  It  had  no  court  or  king ; 
Augustus,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  chaeek  pre> 
ferred  the  well-stocked  forests  of  Saxony  to  the  plains  of 
Poland. 

Saxony  itself  having  fallen  into  insigniflcaneebitsnonarche 
sunk  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon  Russia,  and  St.  Peter»> 
burg  became  the  capital,  to  which  the  Poles  resorted,  rather 
than  to  Dresden.  Thus  the  supremaev  of  Russia  waa 
allowed  silently  to  establish  itself  in  Poland  under  the  empty 
government  of  Augustus.  Pictures,  porcelain,  IStes,  and 
musiCk  were  the  only  cares  of  this  prinoe,  who  was  to  hi« 
father  what  Louis  aV.  waa  to  Louis  XIV. ;  except  that 
Augustus  III.,  though  prodigal  and  loxuriooa,  waa  no  sen- 
sualist. Rulhidres  even  reproaches  him  for  his  stapid  con 
stancy  to  his  queen ;  a  singular  specimen  of  the  French 
historians  own  ideas  of 'morality.  Augustus  III.  expiivd 
at  Dresden,  in  October,  1763. 

AUK  (MwHogj).  The  veraaeukr  name  for  oertaia  le^ 
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AUK 


fraterada.  Tcnm.,  Atca  Arefioa,  Linn.,  mvf  be  taken  as 

Selby  give*  the  ToUoiring  aecauDt  of  the  habits  of  thil 
tnrA,  and  ii  corroboratad  by  others  who  hare  written  on  the 
■ubjnct :  '  Although  the  puffin  ig  found  in  very  high  lati- 
tudes, and  iti  diatrihniion  through  the  arctic  cirde  is  ezten- 
eive,  it  ti  only  kncnm  to  us  u  a  summm  vititaut,  and  that 
Horn  the  south,  making  its  first  appearance  in  the  vicinity 
of  it)  breeding  stations  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  nga- 
larly  deputing  between  the  lOth  and  20th  of  August  foi 
the  southern  coasts  of  Franoe,  Spain,  and  other  parts  ol 
Europe,  where  it  passes  the  remainder  of  tlie  fear.  Il 
breeds  in  great  numbers  upon  Prieslholm  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Angleaea,  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  most  of  the 
islands,  indeed,  of  the  English  and  Scottish  coasts.  Many 
resort  to  the  Feroe  islands,  selecting  such  as  are  covered ' 
a  stratum  of  vegetable  mould  ;  and  here  they  dig  their 
burrows,  from  there  not  being  any  rabbits  to  dispossess 
upon  the  particular  islets  they  ftequenL  They  commence 
this  operation  about  the  first  week  in  May,  and  the  hole  " 
generally  excavated  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  often 
a  curving  direction,  and  occasionally  with  two  entrance 
When  engaged  in  digfring,  which  is  phneipally  performed 
by  the  males,  they  are  sometimes  so  intent  upon  their  work 
as  to  admit  of  being  taken  by  hand,  and  the  same  may  also 
be  done  during  incubation.  At  this  period  I  have  frequently 
obtained  specimen?,  by  thrusting  my  arm  into  the  bnrrow, 
though  at  the  risk  of  receiving  a  severe  bite  IVom  the  power- 
ful and  sharp-edged  bill  of  the  old  bird.  At  the  farther 
end  of  this  hole  the  single  egg  is  deposited,  which  in  size 
nearly  equals  that  of  a  pullet,  and,  as  Pennant  obserres, 
varies  in  form ;  in  some  instances  one  end  being  acute,  and 
in  others  both  equallf  obtUBe.  Its  colour  when  first  laid  is 
white,  but  it  soon  becomes  soiled  and  dirty,  fhrni  its  imme- 
diate oontact  with  the  earth  ;  no  materials  being  ooUeeted 
for  a  nest  at  the  end  of  the  burrow.  The  young  are 
hatched  after  a  month's  incubation,  and  are  then  covered 
with  a  long  blackish  down  above,  which  gradually  gives 
place  to  the  featiiered  plumage,  k  that  at  the  end  of  a 
month  or  Bve  weeks  they  are  able  to  quit  the  hnrrow,  and 
follow  their  parents  to  the  open  sea.  Soon  after  this  time, 
or  about  the  eeeond  week  in  August,  the  whole  leave  our 
coasts.  Dommeneiag  their  equatorial  migration.  At  en 
early  age  the  bill  of  this  bird  is  small  and  narrow,  scarcely 
neecding  that  of  the  yout^;  Rturtr-UU  at  the  same  period 
of  life ;  and  not  till  after  the  teoood  year  does  this  member 
acquiie  iU  full  development,  both  as  to  depth,  colour,  and 
ita  transverse  furrows. 

In  rocky  |due*  (Dover  ctifh  fbr  instance),  they  deposit 
their  tinirleegg,  as  Montagu  obeervea,  in  the  holoa  and  cre- 
Tiees.  The  length  of  the  bird  la  about  twelve  inebea.  The 
balfof  the  biU  nearest  the  bead  is  Uuish;  the  leat  red.  The 
eomen  of  tbe  mouth  are  puckered  into  a  kind  of  atar.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  orange.  The  plumage  is  black  and  white, 
with  the  eiception  of  the  cheeks  and  chin,  which  are  some- 
times grey.  The  young,  pickled  with  ipicea,  are  by  same 
considered  dainties ;  t^  are  also  oceasionidly  potted  in 

Sprau  us  m^OMd  to  Iw  Uw  principal  food  of  the  ;i#n; 


but  tkora  is  little  doubt  that  other  flsbea  ud  cnutaccan* 
an  acoeptablfi  to  the  bird. 

Bubgtnui  Mtrgubu. 

The  little  Autt,  Common  Rotche,  or  Sea  Dwe,  StereiiJii* 

Meknoleueot  Of  Ray,  Uria  Alle  of  Tsmminck,  and  Ai'--t 


UctgiiluM 
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AUe,  Linn.,  is  an  example  of  tbe  genus  Margttiu*  of  our 
country  man  Ray, 

The  tittle  Auk  bmvea  the  inclemency  of  very  high  U:.- 
tudes,  end  congregates  in  great  flocks  far  within  tbe  anii.c 
circle.  The  inhospitable  ooasts  of  Greenland  and  Spiu- 
bergen  are  the  dwelling-places  of  these  birds,  and  thoUK3i,i:i 
have  been  seen  at  HelviUe  Island.  In  tbeee  dreary  re).-io:.> 
they  are  said  to  walch  tlie  motion  of  the  ice,  and.  when  it  u 
broken  up  by  storms,  down  they  come  in  legions,  crosiii;  : 
into  every  fissure  to  banquet  on  the  crustaceauB  and  utl^r 
marine  animals  which  there  lie  at  their  mercy.  It  <..,n 
hardly  be  called  an  occuiunal  visitant  to  this  country.  I.r 
those  which  have  appeared  here  have  been  evidently  ti- 
hauftled  birds,  buffeted  by  storms,  and  driven  by  coiiln-v 
winds  far  trom  the  spot  congenial  to  their  hi^ita.  Tbe  Iut'*.- 
auk  is  between  nine  and  ten  inches  in  length ;  the  biU  n 
black,  and  the  legs  incUuiog  to  brown ;  the  plumaur  u 
black  and  white,  and  in  winter  the  frt)nt  of  the  neck,  nl.nu 
is  black  in  summer,  becoaes  whitish :  the  change  i^iLli 
place  ijD  the  autumn. 

Tbe  bird  lays  only  one  egg,  of  a  pale  hluith-green,  on  li.o 
most  inaoceasible  ledges  at  the  precipioes  wlucb  ovcrlu.^i; 
the  ocean. 

Subgenus  PhaUrit. 

The  PerroQuet  Auk,  Phai»rU  ptittaada,  TemBinr'.. 
Alea  ptitlacuia,  Pallu,  may  ba  taken  ma  an  iUuslntwo  uf 
this  Bubgeniu, 


it  tti»u(b  ■muiencl}'. 


ACRE  O',  one  (J  Um  '  Foui  VaUeji'  (QuUre  ViiU^e&} 
ti  Upper  ArmagnM.    [Sae  Akhaonac.  ana  l*VKB'Mii'ai, 


Hai 
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AURE,  a  Email  river  in  Normand)',  rising  near  the  towi 
of  Morlagne,  in  the  department  of  Ome.  and  tlawint;  in  i 
direction  ■  bttle  to  the  noKh  of  ea»t,  uniil  it  joins  tlia  Eun 
not  Tar  from  I>eui-  Aa  itc  whole  coune  is  not  much  mon 
tban  forty  miles,  it  would  not  deMne  notice,  but  for  tliu  cir 
eumstance  that  ita  itnarQ  was  iiiterrupled  and  iU  water 
awallowed  up  in  deep  pita  or  abyuei  woich  occurred  in  ib 
courte.  It  is  suppowad  by  Deimaimt  (in  the  ftrucle  '  Aura, 
ia  tiM  Eneueiapiaie  MeUtodique,  'Geographie  PhyMque), 
that  this  abaorplion  of  the  wateri  was  canse<fuent  upon 
the  aooumulation  of  mud  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
eauied  the  waters  to  overfloir,  and  to  work  out  for  them- 
■dvei  Eubterranean  channels.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  tbe  miUt  on  the  streani  were 
materially  injured  by  the  freifueBt  failure  of  the  water ;  and 
thia  iqiurr  led  hi  tbe  aDpUcation  of  a  remedy.  The  bed  of 
the  river  was  cleansed,  the  mud  which  had  accumulated 
taken  away,  tbe  pits  by  whi^  tbe  water  had  been  ahwrbed 
■topped  up,  and  tba  oiiBcea  by  whieh  the  water  so  absorbed 
in  winter  isaued  fortb  again,  wen  made  to  ampty  Ihemsolves 
into  the  stream.     (Bacyckpidu  UitAodique.) 

AURE'LIA.in  entomology,  a  name  givM)  to  that  state  of 
an  insect  vhioh  ia  between  the  caterpillar  and  its  flnal 
Iransrarmation,  and  ia  commonly  called  a  chrysalis  or  PUpa. 
Tbe  torm  annilia  was  first  applied  by  the  Komani,  and  that 
of  chrysalis  by  the  Gi«eka,  to  certain  butterfly  pups  which 
have  a  golden  oolour.  In  En^and,  tboee  of  tbe  peacock 
( Vuwtta  A)  and  the  small  tortoiaeabell  I  Vanata  Urtictri 
buUerUies  are   beautiful  examples,   and   may  be  seen  i 


abuitdanoe  hanging  to  the  common  slinging 'nettles  about 
the  latter  end  of  tbe  aontb  of  Jan&  For  further  account, 
aM  PtiPA.j 

AURELIATIUS,  LUCIUS  DOUITIUS,  ia  commonly 
■aid  to  have  been  bom  at  Sirminn,  in  Pansonia ;  but  the 
plaoe  of  bis  birth  ia  not  distinctl;  asoeitained.  not  do  we 
find  the  date  <d  it  esoctly  stated.  Hi*  father  was  a  hua- 
bandman  ;  his  mother  prieiten  of  a  temple  of  the  Sun.  It 
w»s  said,  probably  hjr  the  flattery  of  latar  times,  that  bis 
subsequent  elevation  was  presaged  by  a  variety  of  prodigiw 
ml  omens.    At  sn  aariy  age  be  enlistad  as  i  


AUR 


■oldier ;  tall,  handaome,  and  ittongi  sUl&l  and  diliMBt  i& 
all  i^letic  and  militorv  exercises,  temperate  in  lus  nabiti. 
and  of  acute  intellect,  lie  rose  from  bis  humble  station  to 
the  biitbeit  military  offices,  during  tbe  reigns  of  Talerian 
and  Claudian.  It  is  a  trifling  circumstance,  hut  nut  un- 
worthy of  notice,  as  illustrative  of  tbe  quaLtie*  looked 
for  in  a  general  at  that  time,  that  the  boys  lued  to  ung 
to  the  following  effect  in  praise  of  his  personal  prowess  ;— 
*  Mtlle,  mille,  mille,  mille.  mills,  mills,  decoUavimus ;  Unus 
bomo  mille,  mille,  mille,  mille,  decoUavimus ;  Hile, 
mille,  mille  vivat,  qui  mille  mills  occidit.  Tsntum  tinl 
babet  nemo  quantum  fudit  sanguinis.'    Ha  was  di»lln> 

Euished  by  the  soldiers  From  another  Aurelian.  also  a  tri- 
une, by  the  characteiiatio  epithet  'sword  in  hand'  (manv 
ad  ferrwn).  As  an  officer,  his  discipline  was  strict  e^en  to 
severity.  He  wrote  to  his  lieutenant, '  If  you  wish  to  become 
tribune,  or  to  live,  keep  the  soldiery  in  order.  Let  &u  ona 
steal  another  man's  fowl,  nor  touch  his  sheep.  Let  nana 
plunder  grapes,  nor  injure  corn-fields.  Let  none  eiarl  oil, 
salt,  or  wood.  Let  each  be  content  with  his  own  rationa. 
Let  each  get  rich  from  the  booty  of  the  enemy,  not  from  the 
tears  of  tbe  provincials,'  8k. 

On  the  death  of  Claudius,  honourably  distinguished  by  tb« 
appellation  of  Gothic,  A.D.Z7a,QuintiIlus,  brother  oraaudius, 
assumed  the  purple,  but  resigned  it  by  a  voluntary  death  at 
the  endof  seventeen  days,  on  hearing  that  the  legions  ofilie 
Danube  had  raised  Aurelion  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
now  emperor  suppressed  an  inroad  of  the  Sueviand  Sarmalie, 
and  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  the  nortliern  tide  of  tlia 
Danube ;  but  he  withdrew  the  Roman  troops  fem  the  pr»- 
vince  of  Dacia,  and  thus  doubly  strengthened  ihe  fhintier  of 
the  empire  by  rendering  the  Danube  its  boundary,  and  li« 
abandoning  a  district  too  distant  to  be  easily  defended,  aiid 
too  thinly  peopled  to  defend  itself.  While  llius  engaged, 
Aurelian  was  recalled  to  tbe  north  of  Italy,  by  an  invasion 

,  of  a  German  tribe,  the  Alemanni  or  Morcomanni.  After 
various  alternations  of  success,  among  which  we  may  nuiiro 
a  battle  near  Placenlia,  in  which  the  Roman  troops  were 
defeated,  the  force  of  the  barbarians  nas  entirely  destroyed, 
A.D.S71.  Aurelian  then  visited  Rome,  punished  with  a  iero- 
cious  eetetity  the  authors  of  a  sedition  which  bad  disturbed 
the  city,  and  repaired  the  walls,  including  an  additional  «pace 

.  within  their  Umils.  The  disturbance  at  Rome  was  owiuji 
to  the  'Monetarii,'  a  body  of  men  explained  by  FacciuUti 
to  be  Ihe  coiners,  a  set  numerous  and  united  enough  to 
raise  seditions ;  to  sapport  which,  he  refers  lo  the  passage 
of  Eutropius  (lib.  ix.).    Aur.  Victor  also  says  that  ibe 

'  'monetarii  rel>cUaverunt,'  got  up  a  rebellion.    These  monc- 

:  tarii  were  apparently  the  persons  who  managed  the  public 
coinage,  which  they  had  probablv  debased  liir  tbe  sake  of 
their  own  proQL  We  know  that  Aurelian  oftervards  issnnl 
a  new  ana  improved  coinage.  See  Gibbon  (ch.  iL  enJ). 
who  puts  this  rebellion  afUr  Aurelian's  triumph,  Vopiscua 
puts  it  after  the  defeat  of  tbe  Alsmanoi;  Eutrt^ua  and 
Aur.  Victor  do  not  fix  any  time. 

Aurelian  at  this  time  was  master  only  of  tbe  central  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  world.  Under  the  weak  and  eontemptibi* 
princes  who  preceded  I^e  energetic  reigns  of  Claudius  and 
Aurelian,  a  multitude  of  contenders  for  empire  started  upi, 
who  fell  one  before  another,  or  maintainedi,  in  their  several 
districts,  a  short  and  an(»nalaui  independence.  Of  thekc, 
the  last  end  most  powerful  were  Tetricus  and  Zenobia,  who 
respectively  held  the  extreme  west  and  east  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Spain,  (lauL  and  Britain  owned,  in  nama,  the  autho- 
rity of  Tetricua ;  ^t  he  was  little  more  tban  a  pageant  of  a 
monarch,  in  seeming  possesuon  of  a  power  which  lie  nmld 
not  wield  and  dared  not  resign.  He  himself  invited  Auri'lian 
to  relieve  him  from  this  splendid  misery,  and  betrayed  bis 
own  army  into  a  defeat  near  Chfilons,  in  Champagne,  whil« 
he  himself,  with  a  few  friends,  took  refbge  with  bis  n 


Irary  to  most  other  historians,  who  make  them  subsequcal 
to  the  fiill  of  Zenobia.    (See  Vopiscus,  cap.  32.) 

The  west  being  secured,  Aurelian  betook  himself  to  thai 
war,  b;  the  successful  issue  of  which  he  is  best  known ;  ili« 
reduction  of  the  great,  flourishing,  and  short-lived  city  of 
Palmyra.     [SeePALMVftA,  Odwathos,  ZiwoBiA.]   Ode- 


brated   Zenobia,   a  woman   of  accomplished    : 
masculine  talents.    The  march  of  Aurelian  was  busy  aa 
well  as  toilsome.    In  his  routo  through  Illyria  and  Tbnr* 


hkbttul  MBmuid  of  taiDTMr.  &e.  For  tb«  Ut  or  gw 
neDt,  utd  tha  mannen  tii>t  give  dignitf  to  a  luUr,  he 
artorwardi  itudied  the  publio  and  private  conduct  oT  Anto- 
ninus I^u*.  Host  of  hii  teachers  were  Stoics.  One  of  Iho 
most  distinguished  of  tbem,  Riuticus,  procured  him  a  cop^ 
of  the  worlu  of  Bpictetus,  which  conDrmed  his  oatural  inch' 
nation  to  Stoicism,  and  became  his  inseparable  companions ; 
he  delighted  in  commenting  opon  them,  and  thanked  the 
gods  for  furnishing  him  with  a  manual  from  which  he  could 
collect  wherewith  to  conduct  hif  life  with  honour  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  his  conntrj.  The  life  and  writings 
of  the  emperor  rank  him,  indeed,  amongst  the  best  teachers 
and  brightest  ornaments  of  the  stoical  school,  and  hare  led 
his  biagraphen  to  expatiate  upon  its  meriti.  tt  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  do  more  than  to  acknowledge  the  general 
excellence  of  its  moral  rules,  and  their  univenal  application 
as  a  system  of  moral  philosophy  to  the  use  of  men  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  in  society.  From  this  circumstance, 
Stoicism  had  more  followers  than  any  other  philosophical 
sect.  Much  has  been  said  of  its  extreme  severity:  per- 
haps ftvm  some  of  its  fbllowets  having  overstrained  its  rules, 
and  adapted  practices  more  rigid  than  are  consistent  with 
nature  and  eonfbrmable  to  reason ;  but  such  men  are  ascetics, 
and  not  Stoics.  But,  admitting  its  rules  to  be  laid  down  in 
an  extreme  manner,  they  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as 
certain  theories  in  the  exact  sciences  that  find  their  natural 
limits  in  practice.  In  the  lives  of  Epictetus  and  Aurelius, 
the  just  limit!  of  the  rules  of  Stoictem,  and  the  proof  of 
their  utility  to  men  of  all  conditions  in  life,  may  be  found. 
They  were  cqaally  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  these  two  men, 
who  may  be  called  the  extreme  links  of  the  social  chain. 
The  one  was  the  slave  of  a  man  freed  from  every  slavery 
but  that  of  his  own  vices  by  Nero,  living  in  the  worst  of 
times,  with  the  worst  examples  immediately  before  his  eyes, 
and  trusting  to  chance  end  his  own  exertions  for  education. 
The  other  was  not  onlr  a  freeman,  but  born  to  command, 
and  enjoying  every  advantage ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Uvea  and  piactiees  of  these  two  men  contrary  to  nature  and 
social  Older,  and  little  OT  nothing  more  to  be  required  of 
eitherofthem  than  what  they  performed.  Tbey  were  equally 
remarkable  for  moral  excellence  and  virtuous  conduct  in 
every  respect ;  and  tbey  have  each  left  us  the  rules  by  which 
they  governed  themielvei.  [See  Akriah,  and  Epictktds.} 
The  work  of  Aurelius,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  books, 
and  written  in  Qreek,  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  his 
MeditaHoTit.  There  has  been  much  unnecessary  cavilling 
about  its  Greek  title,  rAv  ifc  JsvrAv,  varioualy  rendered  >of 
and  to  himself,'  m  '  concerning  himself.'  It  is  a  private 
note-book,  kept  for  a  purpose  that  the  critics  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  pointing  ont  Aurelius  aocomplisfaed  the 
arduous  task  of  pwMingtbrongh  a  life  of  extnwrdinan  diffi- 
onltj  and  templatwn  with  nnnemished  oharaeter.  His  son 
entirely  failed  in  it,  not  from  disability,  for  he  was  educated 
M  his  &Aer  was,  and  showed  every  mclination  to  walk  in 
his  steps,  till  he  ttecameCreef^m  his  Other's  observation  and 
oontrol ;  till  then  he  must  have  given  latisfoction,  for  his 
fWlher  thanks  the  gods  that  be  had  found  proper  tutors  for 
his  children.  We  must  therefore  infer  that  education  and 
natural  inelination  are  not  of  themselves  snfficient  to  keep 
a  nan  in  the  paths  of  virtue  without  an  unremitting  dis- 
oiphne.  The  severest  and  most  important  rule  of  Stoicism 
relates  to  self-government,  and  eiijoins  daily  and  hourly 
examination  of  all  our  tbougbta,  words,  and  actions.  This 
golden  rule  Commodus  neglected.     Aurelius  always  ob- 


discipline,  and  its  effect  upon  the  man  himself  ^vet  it 
iti  jMOuliar  value.  Beeides  this,  it  oontains  the  history  of 
his  edueation,  and  a  collection  of  rules,  dogmas,  theorems, 
oomments,  and  opinions,  put  down  aa  Uiey  were  suggested 
by  passing  eventa,  nadmg,  or  conversation ;  sometimes 
tbey  appear  to  be  preparatives  for  paitieular  eases  in  which 
he  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  act  or  decide.  Tbey  form 
no  regular  seiiea,  nor  have  they  any  relative  order,  but  they 
all  lend  to  the  purpoeea  of  morals,  discipline,  and  self-govem- 
nent  When  not  new,  they  are  placed  in  a  new  light.  They 
nay  be  considered  aa  a  supplement  to  Epictetus,  and  the 
two  tiwether  &rm  (he  beat  eode  of  moral  discipline  left  to 
ns  by  the  antient  pktbNophers.  This  book  was  first  edited 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Xvlander,  Zfiricb,  135S,  then  by 
H.  Caaaubon  in  1643,  mudi  improved;  but  still  more  by 
Gaukar,  Camb.  18S3,  with  some  valuable  Ubles  of  refer- 
•nee.   It  «h  it-«diied  bj  Q.  Stuhope,  wiib  Dsciet'a  lift,  I 


Lond.  1G9r,  U04.  An  edition  hy  J.  M.  Schuli  was  pub- 
lished at  Schleswig,  1B02{  and  another  by  Corny,  Paris, 
18ie.  The  English  translations  are  by  M.  Casaubon — 
seven  editions  between  1634  and  1702 ;  the  reader  is  cor 
fused  by  his  explanations  of  his  own  language  as  he  goes  on 
by  J.  CoIUer,  remarkable  for  its  vulearitv:  b^  J.  Thom»>n. 
1747.  Anonymous. Glasgow,  1749,harstly  bteral;  end  by 
R.Graves,  1792,  said  (o  be  the  best,  but  very  bad. 

The  events  of  Aurelius's  life  are  marked  bv  wise  and 
prudent  conduct.  He  passed  through  all  the  offices  nsualty 
given  to  persons  of  his  rank  and  pretensions,  and  a«  lie 
most  punctually  attended  to  his  duty  in  them,  he  obtained 
those  facilities  as  a  man  of  business  for  which  he  was  n>- 
norkable.  In  his  fifteenth  year  the  daughter  ofCcioniua 
Commodus  was  belrolhed  to  him  by  the  desire  of  Hadriin. 
but  the  union  was  dissolved  by  Antoninus  Pius  after  Ha- 
drian's death.  His  adoption  by  Antoninus  Pius  took  plaice 
his  eighteenlb  year,  when  he  was  named  Marcus  .^lus 
Aurelius.  After  tha  death  of  Hadrian  he  married  his 
Faustina,  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  lady  wbine 
conduct  was  not  calculated  to  promote  his  happiness,  and 
though  he  had  ample  cause,  be  refused  lo  divorce  bcr. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  new  fiither  in  lGl,he  took  the  name 
of  Antoninus,  and  immediately  associated  Lucius  Vcrus 
with  himself  as  partner  in  the  empire:  he  also  nve  him 
bis  daughter  Lucilla  in  marriage.  This  last  and  big'bef.t 
office  Aurelius  accepted  at  the  request  of  the  senate. 
much  against  his  inclination ;  but  having  accepted  it.  he 
never  suffered  his  fondness  for  study  and  philosophic  retire- 
ment to  interfere  with  his  publio  duty.  A  troublesome 
reign  ensncd,  beginning  with  inundations,  earthquakes 
famine,  and  pestilence,  causing  universal  distress,  wbirh 
it  required  extnwrdinary  exertion  to  alleviate.  The  life 
of  a  maki  whose  object  was  peace  was  almost  enlirvty 
occupied  by  war,  owing  to  former  emperors  having  n-u~ 
quered  more  countries  than  they  could  unite  in  one  empire. 
This  was  only  making  as  many  enemies,  open  and  n<Q- 
ceded,  as  conquests.  The  safety  of  the  empire,  however. 
— r  depended  upon  its  keeping  all  its  provinces,  for  if 
inability  to  do  so  could  be  proved,  common  cause  wnuld 
made  against  it,  and  its  destruction  would  follow. 
Hence  it  became  the  duty  of  Aurelius  to  put  down  the  in- 
surrectioQs  that  broke  out  in  all  quarters.  This  he  did  by 
activity,  fortitude,  and  a  prudent  choice  of  his  lieutenants: 
he  was  everywhere  victorious;  and  he  took  the  best  means 
in  his  power  to  make  his  victories  effective,  bv  showing 
mercy  and  clemency  to  the  conquered,  endeavouring  ihcn^ 
by  to  prove  that  he  was  a  ruler  under  whose  sway  they  mixht 
live  in  peace  if  they  pleased.  But  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence  on  the  frontiers  could  not  be  suppressed': 
all  that  Aurelius  could  do  was  to  maintain  the  integrity  i>r 
the  empire  during  bii  leign,  Inviog  the  tame  bopeloe  task 


A  U  R 

fathw,'  and  it  it  eonjectureil,  from  his  abundant  praiMa  of 
Africa,thathow»saiiativeofth»t  province.  The  'Cesar*' 
teems,  on  the  evidence  of  a  passotfe  written  in  the  pment 
teHM,  to  have  been  composed  about  the  year  359 ;  and  there 
BTs  othar  grounds  for  auppoam|r  that  Victor  vas  alive  at  that 
lime.  It  18  said  in  Amtnianus  Mareellinus  (xxL)  that  the 
Emperor  Julian  '  appointed  Victor  the  hiitorian  prefect  of 
Pannonia  Secunda,  and  honoured  him  with  a  bruMn  etalue,' 
and  that  some  time  aft«r  be  was  made  prefect  of  the  dty. 
Now  there  is  an  inacription  extant,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Aurelius  Victor  was  prefect  of  the  citj  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius ;  and  it  ie  probable  that  theie  two  notices  refer  to 
the  tame  peraon.  We  also  know  that  Aarehus  Victor  waa 
consul  with  Valentinian,  a.d.  369.  This  brtnf^  us  to  con- 
sider who  was  the  author  of  the  '  Enitotne,"  which  extends 
to  the  death  of  Theodosius.  In  all  the  titles  prefixed  to  the 
HSS.  it  is  mentioned  as  '  Epitome  ex  libns.'  '  bteviuins 
ex  libris,'  Sext.  Aur.  Victons;  and  Mad.  Daricr  thinka 
that  it  is  really  an  epitome,  taken  partly  from  other  sonrres 
than  tho  '  CB>sars' of  Victor,  which  she  believes  to  have 
Come  to  us  imperfect,  and  to  hare  extended  to  tlie  rei;;n  of 
TheodosiuB.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  there  being 
no  formal  conclusion  to  the  work  as  it  now  stands.  Nor  is 
it  impossible,  nor  indeed  improbable,  supposing  Victor  to 
have  been  in  middle  life  between  the  years  359  and  369, 
that  he  may  have  lived  and  continued  his  work  down  to 
the  end  of  Thoodosius's  reign  in  395,  where  the  Epitome 

Neither  the  style  nor  the  contents  of  these  books  entitle 
the  author  to  a  high  ploco  among  historians.  The  most 
important  portion  is  that  which  contains  the  history  of  the 
empire,  where  the  fre(]uent  want  of  all  contemporary  autho- 
rily  renders  a  continuous  sketch,  even  though  it  bo  a  meagre 
one,  of  the  more  value.  The  editions  of  Anreliu*  Victor 
are  numerous :  among  the  best  ore  the  Dolphin,  and  those 
of  Schott,  Gruncr,  Arntzcnius,  Sec.  Tlie  most  modem  which 
wo  have  seen  noticed  is  that  of  Schocnben^er,  Vienn. 
1 820.  Valpy's  Dclphin  edition  (vol.  i.)  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  notices  from  various  writers  concerninR  the  life 
of  Victor,  and  the  authorship  of  the  works  bearing  his 
name.  (See  also  Moller,  DUpulatio  de  Aurelio  Victore, 
Alldorf.  laos.) 

AU'REUS,  or  DENARIUS  .AUREUS,  the  or.linary 
Roman  coin  of  roH.  was  ciiuLsaknt  to  t«cnty-llve  silver 
denarii,  or  a  hundred  sestertii. 

Gold  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  547. 
or  207  be  fbtn  Christ,  in  the  consulship  ofC.  CI.  Nero  and 
M.  Liv.  Salinaior,  sixty-two  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
coinnge  of  silver.  The  earliest  coin  of  gnid  at  tliis  time  was 
named  a  scruple  (scrapulum),  and  went  for  twenty  sesterces 


oftbalaf^.  (SeePlin.Afai./fiW.  lib.xxxiii.c,3;  odiLDale- 
rampii,  et  Variorum.  In  other  editions,  c.  13.)  It  had  the 
head  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  an  eagle  standing  on  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  other,  with  the  word  "  boka"  below  ; 
and  wos  marked  \x  at  the  back  of  iho  head  of  Mars.  Roper 
ihiquiry  into  the  Value  of  antient  Greek  and  Roman  Mortey. 
Philos.  Transact.  Ixi.  p.  SOS.)  determines  the  weioht  of  the 
scruple  to  have  been  1 7^  Troy  grains,  which  is  the  weight 
of  one  in  perfect  condition  in  the  British  Museum.  Nauzous, 
aa  <iuoled  by  Bckbel,  {Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  torn.  v.  c.  4.)  makes 
the  true  weight  twenty-one  grains  and  one-third.    These,  as 


it  appears,  ore  Paris  grains  (see  Eckhel,  v,  4) ;  1 7i  Troy 
grains  being  about  eiiuivalent  to  31^  I'oris  groins.  Ita 
double  was  marked  xixx.  or  forty  sesterces ;  and  its  triple 
♦x,  or  sixty,  which  weighed  52  grains.  The  symbol  which 
precede*  the  x  on  Ibis  triple  scrapie,  indicates  I,  or  50: 


6  AUR 

Eckhel  shows,  that  on  the  denaih  of  Tib.  CUadiM  uad  in 
other  cases,  the  Roman*  represented  SO  by  a  qiBbal  wy 
like  an  inverted  T. 

Pliny  proe«eda  to  say  that  it  waa  •ftccwoids  uaiul  to 
Doin  forty  piece*  out  of  the  pound  of  gold  (larger  in  aixa,  ef 
course,  beahng  the  general  name  at  Amth),  and  thai  tfaa 
Roman  empetota  by  degree*  mad*  them  fotty'ftfa  to  the 
pound.  In  a  passage,  the  conuptnes*  id  which  ii  more  than 
KuBMctad,  some  of  the  text*  ascribe  thialMtchaa)^  taNnv. 

Alexander  Severn*  Ttoinad  piece*  of  one-balf  ajid  mt- 
third  of  the  aureus,  called  Semiuu  and  TrtmiaHt  uEl. 
Lamprid.  im  Alex.  Smeri  Vila,  cap.  3t)),  wheaoe  the  Mitwns 
oaroe  to  be  called  tolidm  or  tolitimt  aurmu,  aa  bang  tte 

Soon  after  the  reign  of  this  prince  the  OMoage  bacaine 
very  irregular,  till  Conatantine  anliiely  &e«-madelkd  it  hy 
coining  aurei  of  seventy-two  to  the  pound  of  gold  (see  the 
Codex  Theod.  do  Ponderalorihus,  $  1.  Cod.  Juitin.  I.  x.iiL 
70.  de  Suseeploribus  }  A.) ;  a  more  oonvenieBt  Dumber  than 
either  forty  or  forty-fii'e,  as  it  divided  the  ounce  and  half 
ounce  without  a  fraction. 

Eckhel  from  Naiueus  Wootr.  Num.  FeJ.iti«ifir.)  diiMe* 
(he  variations  of  weight  of  the  aurei  betWMtn  the  year  S47  uf 
Rome  and  Caracalla's  lime  into  eight  bboiA*,  varying  in 
the  resj>ective  coins  from  153  to  lae  (Pans)  grains.  That 
the  estimates  are  correct  may  be  gathered  from  tha  foUwaint; 
flicts,  ascertained  from  aurei,  or  gold  denarii,  all  in  a  itaio 
of  ht^h  preaerk'ation  in  the  British  Museum.  An  aureus  of 
Julius  Ossar  weighed  133  grains,  wliioh  i*  exactly  the 
weight  of  an  English  sovereign.  Out  of  twenty-five  mid 
denarii  nf  Augustus,  one  weighed  1 15  grain*,  flve  weignol 
120  grains  eacli,  three  i'iOi,  ftiur  131  grains,  four  122,  and 
one  137.  or  Oaoen  aurei  of  Nero,  four  weighed  113 
Krains,  two  114,  two  lie,  two  MB,  one  US,  one  )M. 
An  aureus  of  Maxiroianus  II.  weighed  til  gtatna,  Caran- 
siusS7,  and  Maxeniius79.  Thecoin of  Caraosias.of which 
a  copy  is  hero  given,  it  behevedto  be  unique.    The  Rev.  Mr. 


[Bill.  Mu.    neU.    AMuil  •Hi.] 

Cracherode,  who  bequeathed  it  to  ibe  Britiah  Hiueunt, 
bought  it  at  the  price  of  ISOl.  Of  the  aurei  of  C^onstaatin* 
in  the  Museum,  one  weighed  66  grain^  three  67,  threw  69), 
i)De  73^,  aadone  81^.  The  highest  weight*  are  possibly  o( 
coins  struck  before  Constanline's  re-anangemoAt  of  iha 
coinage.  All  here  mentioned,  a*  far  as  can  ha  aw 
are  of  gold  without  alloy. 

The  average  we^;Ut  of  the  aurei  of  Ao^stus,  thett,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nearly  121  grainij  that  of  Nero's  aaivi 
nearly  1 1 7. 

Raper  says  the  Consular  aurei  weighed  at  a  ineaii 
126  grains.  Some  of  the  Family  aurei  in  the  Huaeam 
weigh  123,  124,  and  125  grains. 

The  following  is  Letronno's  Uble  of  the  mean  waigbt  of 
Aurei,  transferred  into  Troy  grains: — 

J.  Cesar  ....  193.25 

Angustus.  .   .   .  14S.71 

Tiberius    ....  145.7 

Caligula     ,   .   .   ,   144.5 

Claudius  ....  144.6 

Nera 139.9 

Titu 137.3 

(See  Letronne,  Congidiraiumt  ^iniratet  tur  tEniuaiiom 
del  MonnaietGrecquet  tt  Rauutint*,^  PBri*.lBI7.  4to.) 
Victors  in  the  chariot  races  were  usually  rewarded  «ilh 
aurei.  (See  Suetonius,  Cbutf.cap.  31.  $  10.  Juv.  Sof.  n, 
243.)  llie  SchoUost  observes  that  no  more  than  five  wnna 
allowed  to  he  given  in  such  cases.  (Buleng.  d»  Circo, 
c.  55.)  The  fee  (probably  the  maximum)  to  a  lawyer  van 
centum  aurei,  see  Uipian  (D.  i.  12.  d»  exlr.  rognil.)  A 
single  aureus  was  all  that  Justinian  permitlsd  to  be  risked 
at  dice.  (Ctnl.  Calcagninus  de  Tbforum  Teti.  el  Cate 
Lvdi*.  ap.  Grsv.  Thetaur.  tom.  vii.col.  1228.) 
The  reader  who  wishes  for  information  upon  the  anntifc 
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mor^  and  more  water  as  their  leaves  become  large  etiough 
10  consume  it.  The  pots  in  which  they  are  planted  are  half 
filled  with  fragments  of  pottery  in  order  to  ensure  the  free 
escape  of  the  water  which  the  plants  do  not  consume.  At 
last,  in  April,  the  flowers  are  about  to  expand ;  that  period 
has  arrived  towards  which  the  anxious  hopes  of  the  culti- 
vator have  been  so  long  directed ;  the  leaves  are  fVdly  formed, 
and  are  ready  to  nourish  the  delicate  blossoms  uiat  have 
aprune  from  their  bosom ;  but  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  storm 
of  wind  would  deface  the  delicate  surface,  and  tarnish  the 
soft  velvety  colours  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  auricula  con- 
sists. Qpeater  precautions  than  ever  are  now  taken ;  for  a 
few  days  the  sashes  are  never  removed  from  the  frames ; 
they  are  only  elevated  at  the  back  to  admit  the  free  air,  and 
screened  by  mats  or  awnings  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
At  last  the  development  is  completed ;  the  corolla  displays 
iu  rich  surface,  and  all  that  care  and  skill  can  accomplish 
bas  been  effected :  to  remain,  however,  in  a  firame  but  iro- 
^rfeetly  ventilated  and  constantly  shaded,  would  soon 
destroy  the  freshness  of  the  colours,  produce  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  narta,  and  the  blossoms  would  quickly 
perish.  As  soon  therefore  as  the  tlowers  begin  to  open, 
fhe  pots  aro  taken  from  the  frame,  are  placed  on  slates  or 
boards  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  and  arc  screened 
by  hand-glasses  propped  up  by  pieces  of  brick  or  wood  so 
as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  provide  against 
injury  from  rain  or  sun. 

when  the  llowcring  is  past,  the  auricula  has  fulfilled  its 
annual  function ;  and  oven  if  seeds  are  required,  no  further 
rare  will  be  necessary  than  to  place  the  plants  in  a  northern 
aspect,  in  a  spot  where  they  arc  not  exposed  to  constant  wet, 
and  where  the  drainage  which  they  would  have  on  their  na- 
tive rocks  is  amply  provided  for ;  many  persons  keep  the 
pots  continually  on~a  stage  or  on  tiles,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
attracting  too  much  damp  from  the  soil.  At  last  the  au- 
ricula wni  sink  to  rest;  seeds  will  be  ripeiif^rl,  its  leaves 
irill  have  laid  up  new  matter  to  form  flowers  the  succeeding 
year,  and  the  powers  of  life  will  be  exhausted ;  but  a  wii^- 
tcr*s  Mat  will  enable  it  in  the  succeeding  year  to  recom- 
mence its  aunual  course  with  renovated  strength. 

The  main  points  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  with  reference 
Uaeiely  to  the  preserving  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state,  are, 
moisture,  drainage,  protection  from  cold,  and  full  exposure 
(0  light  and  air :  if  these  are  properly  attended  to,  no  auri- 
cula plant  can  be  unhealthy,  or  fail  to  flower  well ;  for  the 
leavea  will  be  enabled  to  execute  all  their  vital  actions  fully 
and  regularly,  and  this  will  ensure  the  well-being  of  all  the 
other  pvts. 

But  the  florist  will  not  remain  satisfied  with  keeping  his 
plants  merely  in  health ;  he  requires  a  vigour  altogether 
preternaturAl,  and  he  would  have  a  bundled  flowers  where 
nature  unassisted  forms  but  ten  ;  as  many  as  127  have  been 
obtained  in  a  single  cluster.  For  this  purpose  rich  and  sti- 
mulating manures  are  applied;  and  the  most  disgusting 
refuse  of  the  animal  world  has  been  ransacked  lor  ma- 
terials upon  which  the  auricula  may  feed  and  grow  strong. 
The  whole  theory  of  manuring  is  at  present  so  ill-under- 
atood,  that  it  is  difllcult  to  say  what  material  is  best  suited 
for  the  purpose:  all  that  we  really  know  is,  that  ma- 
nure acts  simply  by  forming  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the 
food  of  plants;  and  one  would  suppose,  that  whatever  forms 
carbonic  acid  most  readily  and  constantly  would  be  the  most 
efficient  manure.  This  no  doubt  explains  the  cause  of  the 
Afferent  opinions  that  are  held  concerning  the  best  manure 
for  the  auricula.  One  person  recommends  blood ;  a  second, 
goose's  dung ;  another,  night-soil ;  a  fourth,  cow-dung ; 
and  a  fifth  mixes  all  these  toirether:  the  only  thing  the 
ffcowers  seem  agreed  upon  is,  that  the  manui-e,  whatever  it 
ie,  should  be  thorou;;hly  incorporated  with  loam  and  light 
vegetable  mould,  and  be  in  a  state  of  entire  decay.  One  of 
the  latest  writers  on  the  subject  recommends  the  following 
compost  • — *  One  barrow  of  rich  yellow  loam,  or  fresh-dug 
aartn  from  some  meadow,  or  pasture,  or  comrmon,  with  the 
turf  well  rotten ;  one  barrow  of  leaf  mould ;  one  barrow  of 
well-decomposed  h(»rse  or  frame  dung ;  one  barrow  of  cow- 
dung,  two  years  old  at  least;  and  one  peck  of  river-sand, 
not  sea-sand/  (Hog^,  Supj)lefnent  to  a  Treatise  on  Flowers, 
p.  166.>  Besides  this,  it  is  found  advisable  to  apply  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  manure  three  or  four  times  during  the 
^rowinix  season ;  vater  in  which  sheep  and  horse  dung  is 
di8so!ve<l  is  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  would  he 
vorth  trying  the  effect  of  putrid  yeast,  which  is  the  most 
actife  atlmiQant  of  vegetation  that  haa  yet  been  discovered ; 


but  if  this  material  be  U9ed,  it  should  be  diluted  with  vrrJ^r 
till  it  acquiixjs  the  colour  and  fluidity  of  small  beer. 

By  means  of  aucnts,  such  as  have  just  bctm  descril  t  1, 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  vigour  is  sometimes  infused  ir.M 
the  auricula,  and  splendid  flowers  are  the  result ;  but  it  is 
said  tliat  such  plants  are  short-lived,  and  that  they  rare  I > 
recover  the  effects  of  the  excessive  excitement  to  vhich  ilwy 
have  been  subjected. 

The  propagation  of  the  auricula  takes  place  by  its  latet.il 
offsets,  which  are  produced  more  or  less  abundantly  aci¥>rd* 
ing  to  the  healthiness  of  the  individual  or  of  the  vanrtj. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  these  off>cu 
will  readily  ibrm  roots,  for  it  is  then  that  their  vit^l 
powers  are  in  their  greatest  activity ;  it  is  at  that  pcri<  tfl, 
therefbre,  that  the  propagation  of  the  auricula  should  t^L* 
place ;  the  offsets  should  be  carefrilly  cut  from  the  mother 
plant,  potted  in  light  rich  earth,  and  placed  under  a  hand- 
glass until  they  have  established  themselves;  as  soon  as 
that  has  taken  place,  the  hand-glasses  should  be  lifted  up  and 
air  freelv  admitted  to  the  young  plants,  which  will»  how- 
ever, still  require  to  be  shaded  and  kept  slightly  moist,  for 
reasons  which  the  reader  will  find  explained  under  the  ar- 
ticle Hand-glass. 

All  plants  cultivated  in  pots  are  plaCbd  in  a  most  un- 
favourable condition  for  growing  vigorously  and  remaining; 
in  a  healthy  state :  they  not  only  exhaust  the  soil,  but 
contaminate  it  by  their  excretions,  and  their  roots  have  no 
means  of  seeking  fresh  food,  or  of  avoiding  that  which  i^ 
pernicious  to  them.  [See  Potting.]  The  only  remc«?y 
for  these  evils  is  to  free  the  roots  once  a  year  from  all  the 
soil  in  which  they  have  grown,  and  to  re-pot  them  in  nrh 
uncont'i.minated  soil.  This  operation  should  be  perfurn:<Hi 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  is  recom- 
mended for  offsets. 

New  varieties  of  tjie  auricula  are  procured  exclusively  by 
sowing  the  seed ;  and  if  this  were  judiciously  saved,  a  lar;:e 
number  of  all  seedlings  would  possess  sufficient  beauty  in 
deserve  preservation.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  its  cultivators,  the  auricula  '  is  to  be  bred  as  h\*^\^ 
as  a  raoe-horse,  by  a  corresponding  attention  to  pefligrcc  :* 
so  little  attention  is  lipwever  paid  to  the  true  principles  v( 
*  high-breeding,^  that  many  persons  fail  to  procure  a  sin^rlo 
good  variety  from  some  thousand  seedlings.  What  a  gru«er 
who  would  breed  auriculas,  or  any  other  flowers,  shoui'i 
bear  in  mind,  are  these  maxims  : — 

1.  All  plants  that  have  been  obtained  by  artificial  moan«. 
have  a  tendency  to  return  to  that  wild  state  from  which  ihi-y 
have  been  reclaimed. 

2.  This  tendency  is  particularly  strong  when  they  are 
raised  from  seeds,  and  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the 
deviation  of  the  parent  plant  from  the  most  highly -cuUivdatd 
state. 

3.  But  the  tendency  may  be  counteracted  by  continuallr 
selecting  the  finest  and  most  highly-bred  flowers  to  ywld 
seeds. 

4.  The  latter  are,  however,  open  to  the  influence  of  other 
and  inferior  varieties,  provided  they  are  placed  near  them  ut 
the  flowering  season. 

5.  Especial  care  should  therefbre  be  taken,  not  only  to 
select  for  yielding  seed  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
most  perfect  varieties,  but  also  to  prevent  the  possibility  uf 
wind  or  insects  conveying  among  them  the  pollen  of  iiw 
ferior  specimens. 

The  seed  should  not  be  aown  as  soon  as  it  ripens, 
but  should  be  kept  in  the  seed-vessel  till  the  succeeding 
February  or  March,  when  it  should  be  placed  in  light  vege  - 
table  mould  in  earthen  pans  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  and  ^ub* 
sequently  treated  like  other  seeds  of  a  similar  nature. 

Xlie  marks  of  a  good  auricula  are,  in  the  opinion  «'f 
English  florists,  these: — the  flower  should  consist  of  four 
principal  parts,  namely,  the  tube,  the  eye,  the  gr(Hiu«l 
colour,  and  the  liorder.  The  tube  should  form  one-sixih  i»f 
the  whole  diameter;  the  eye,  including  the  tube,  one  hall  : 
and  the  ground  colour,  with  its  border,  the  other  half.  11  o 
nearer  the  face  of  the  flower  approaches  a  true  circle.  tl»e 
more  perfect  is  it  to  be  esteemed,  and  vice  vertd ;  U^irrv 
flowers,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  have  the  lobes  of  the  floweV 
very  distinct,  being  the  worst  The  mouth  of  the  tuln* 
should  be  well  filled  by  the  anthers ;  Uie  eye  should  be  a  little 
sunk  below  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  of  |&  clear  «:\e«& 
white ;  the  ground  colour  must  be  deep  and  rich,  and  wctl 
defined  next  the  eye,  but  towards  the  border  it  is  to  Urvak 
off  regularly  and  symmetrically  into  the  Mging,  which 


AnrfUmo  hu  praduced  Mreral  penon*  of  note;  unong 
Umiu  G«rbert,  «laVKlod  to  the  P«pac7  under  the  titla  of 
SfltMttr  IL ;  Clnq-ArbM*.  a  Hefanitf  of  umo  note  ~  " 
th*  MhMmI  mud  Cardiiu)  de  No 
a,  aatborof  an  aoeouiit' of  Franc*;  and 
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■UtMnth  MDtiuT ;  th*  MwiklMt  and  Cardiiu)  de  NowIIm  . 
"'  «nia)  d«  U  I^nee,  aatbor  of  an  aoeount'of  Franc«;  aik 
I.  Gairier,  tnfcmoiu  for  bb  Btnoitiea  at  Nautea  during 
tha  Kvolntionarf  period. 

Tbere  an  ume  baukio  eolttmnt  in  the  immcdiata  neiKb- 
baurhood  of  the  toWD,  and  in  the  mbuib*  are  two  mineral 
tftimp. 

AtuiUae,  m  alreadj  notieed.  Ii  capital  of  the  depaitment. 
The  anondiannieitt  at  lub-prefertuie  of  AnriUac  extend* 
onrTSfitqaare  milea.  oi  £09,440  aetes,  and  haa  a  pojpu- 
lalian  of  about  99,000.  (ZMehoma'r*  UnivtrtM  de  la 
fimue ;  Piganial  da  h  Force ;  Malts-BniB ;  Balbi.) 

AURCVRA  BOREA'US,  or  norMern  dat/-l>r«aJi,  k 
called  beeauu  it  uanallv  appean  at  or  near  the  north,  and 
preienta  a  light  aomewbat  reaembling  that  which  precede* 

The  phenomena  attending  the  Aurora  BoreaHi  are  «o 
various,  in  alraoit  ever;  particular,  that  no  genwal  deflni- 
tion  can  be  given,  and  till  more  is  known  on  the  lubjeet, 
any  temarkable  luminous  appearance,  towards  the  northem 
side  of  the  boriion,  taking  place  between  sunset  and  sun- 
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rise,  must  be  considered  a*  entitled  to  that  name.  Hw 
foUowiog  description,  extracted  with  abridgment  fran  iL* 
French  Encyelopffidio.  and  enclosed  in  [1  is  an  accoual 
of  the  moat  remarkable  appearances  of  the  kind. 

[In  the  northern  region  of  the  horizon,  but  often  towvda 
the  east  or  west,  a  horizontal  cloud  (nu^)  rises  b)  some 
degrees  of  altitude,  rarely  more  than  40°.  SometimM  the 
blue  sky  is  seen  between  this  cloud  and  the  horiion.  It  es- 
tendii  along  an  aro  varying  liam  S°  to  100",  souMdnica 
more.  It  is  sometimes  whitish  and  brilliant,  but  ofken  Usck 
and  thick.  Its  upper  edge  is  luminous  and  inefpilar, 
sometimes  nearly  paiallel  to  the  horison,  somotime*  currcd 
towards  it.  The  higher  part  of  tbe  cloud  hai  fk«queat]y 
a  white  and  shining  edge.  After  shooting  a  nunabex  ■! 
streamers,  the  darker  part  of  the  cloud  generally  cbangM 
and  beoomes  very  luminous.  The  streamers  contiDua  la  he 
shot  from  the  upper  edge,  aometimee  at  some  diitanc*.  some- 
times ven  close  to  each  other.  Their  light  is  very  dsutilini;, 
and  might  lead  a  spectator  to  imagine  he  saw  a  shining 
liquor  forced  violently  out  of  a  syrinee.  Tbe  light  is  strongni, 
and  the  streamer  narrowest,  near  the  main  body  of  Ibe  pbe- 
Colamns  of  light  iasuo  upwards  from  openinei 
1  main  cloud,  with  a  slow  and  uniform  motion,  be- 
ig  broader   as  Ihcy  proceed.     Their   dimcnuuns   and 


time  of  duration  are  vi 
aoosetimea  blood -oolourwl,  and  after  some  time  the  appeal 
anceoftbe  whole  rainbow,  as  Id  colour,  is  presented.  When 
aeveral  e<damns,  emerging  from  different  points,  meet  at 
the  senith,  a  small  ana  dense  meteor  is  formed,  which  ap. 
pears  to  bum  with  mwe  violence  than  either  column  by  it- 
self, ^is  meteor  ii  green,  blue,  or  purple,  and  afterwords 
prooeeds  towards  the  south  in  tbe  form  of  a  small  and  clear 
eloud.  When  the  columns  cease,  tlio  first- mentioned  hori- 
lontal  meteor  has  little  more  than  (he  appearoncc  of  rooming 
twilight,  and  gradually  disappears  Tlie  phenomenon  lasts 
•ometimei  all  night,  and  has  sometimes  been  obscned  many 
nights  insuccessiOD.  The  horiiontal  meteor  sometimes  keeps 
ib  place  and  its  appearances  unchanged  for  several  hours. 
Sometimes  tbe  whole  consist*  in  nothing  mure  than  a  gra- 
dual increaseof  light  in  tbe  horiiontal  raeleor,  and  the  whole 
baa  been  known  to  take  place  in  a  few  minutes.] 

It  is  evident  that  tbe  preceding  account  relates  only  to 
Iha  wironi  whicfr  ai«  seen  ia  niy  northern  latitudes,  where 


tontlit.} 

such  phenomena  are  most  frequent  and  most  apleitdid. 
To  show  what  has  been  seen  in  our  own  sone,  we  anhjoin. 
fVom  the  work  of  U.  de  Mairon  on  the  suhject,  tbe  two  most 
dissimilar  appearances  which  we  can  find. 

The  aurora  represented  above  was  seen  at  Breuiltepotit,  in 
Normandy,  nearly  in  tho  latitude  of  Paris,  September  9S, 
1726.  It  consisted  entirely  of  streamers  of  light,  ■>  here  re- 
presenled,  without  any  darker  meteor. 

Tliu  furious  phenomenon  represented  on  the  opptMitepare 
was  observed  for  several  minutes,  during  an  aurora  vbirh 
appeared  at  the  same  place,  October  19,  1 726. 

Tlie  aurora  borealis  haa  been  observed  in  almost  eivry 
part  of  the  world,  but  the  frequency  of  its  oceonence  h» 
varied  remarkably  from  century  to  century.  In  England, 
hardly  one  such  phenomenon  appeared  in  tbe  KVenteenlh 
and  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenin  eenturv.  Befbra  that  (/ 
17  le,  according  to  Hsltcy,  no  such  thing  had  been  recorded 
in  England  for  more  than  eighty  year*,  and  none  of  any 
magnitude  since  IS 74.    No  appearance  is  leeonUd  ia  ihq 
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ttiles.  That  the  phenomenon  is  reallv  atmospherie  and  not 
dstronoaical.  is  presumed  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
barth  producing  no  effect  upon*  its  apparent  position.  It 
has  been  placed  by  some  aboVe  the  atmosphere,  and  Baler 
apposed  it  to  be  at  the  height  of  more  than  1000  miles 
ttbdve  tti4  earth. 

'  I'he  position  of  the  Aurora  has,  in  a  majoritv  of  cases, 
Wn  rather  tovrards  the  tvest  than  the  east,  and  it  is  more 
Irc^quently  Been  in  calm  than  in  windy  nights.  Among  the 
^at  variety  of  detached  remarks  which  haVe  been  made 
npon  iti  attendant  circumstances  by  diiferefat  obsenrers,  we 
taay  notice  the  following  assertions  J— that  there  is  always  a 
eopious  deposition  of  dew  during  the  phenomenon — that  in 
the  Englieli  Channel  a  hard  gale  from  the  south  or  south- 
feast  may  be  expected  within  twenty-four  hours— that  in 
northern  climates  very  brilliant  instances  frequently  suc- 
ceed a  sudden  thaw  after  very  cold  weather :  but  as  we 
have  yet  no  salisfuctory  theory  on  the  subject,  it  wotild  be 
tiseless  to  multiply  such  observations,  and  we  only  give 
these  to  remind  the  casual  observers  of  such  phenomena, 
that  all  the  meteorological  circumstances  attending  them 
are  .considered  worth  noting  down; 

The  rise  of  the  auroral  arches  is  mostly  fVom  rJ.W.  to 
8.E. ;  bilt  Professor  Forbes,  in  1826,  traced  one  from  the 
N.E.  thiouRh  the  zenith,  till  it  vanished  nearly  on  the 
horizon  in  the  S.W.  This  arch  did  not  move  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  was  diametrically 
against  the  wind.  (See  Beports  of  the  British  Association, 
vol,  i.  p.  256.) 

The  Aurora  Boreal  is  is  said  to  be  frequently  accompanied 
by  sound,  which  has  been  Variously  described,  as  a  hissing, 
a  murmuring,  a  rumbling,  and  a  crackling  noise.  M. 
Mairan  ne\Tr  could  hear  anything  of  the  kind;  but  so 
many  positi\*c  assM-tions  have  been  made  by  other  ob- 
servers, that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  occasional 
happening  of  this  phenomenon.  Plin>  speaks  of  a  noise  of 
iirras  and  sound  of  trumpets  heard  in  the  air. 

The  inflnence  of  the  Aurora  upon  the  magnetic  needle 
must  now  be  considered  as  an  ascertained  fact.  It  was  first 
measured  by  Wargentin  in  17J0,  but  Halley  and  Celsius 
had  previously  noticed  a  similar  circumstance.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  appear  that  in  every  instance  the  effect  takes 
place.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  from  the  fkct,  that  while 
in  one  place  tlie  needle  fs  violently  agitated,  in  another  It  is 
Hot  disturbed  at  all.  In  one  instance  the  variation  of  the 
needle  has  been  detected  at  a  place  where  the  Aurora  was 
not  visibTe,  though  it  was  %een  m  other  parts.    {See  Mao- 
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Our  knowTedge  ojT  the  electrical  phenomena  o!r  the 
Aurora  Is  confined  to  the  observation,  that  the  electric 
matter  may  often  be  i^adily  collected  f^m  the  air  during 
its  continuance — ^though  decided  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  this  was  not  the  case — and  that  a  very  good  re- 
presentation of  the  auroral  light  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
the  electric  fluid  through  an  exhausted  receiver. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  must  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a 
phenomenon  well  worth  observing,  than  as  one  which 
has  been  well  observed.  The  reason  is  that,  till  of  late 
years,  there  has  been  no  concerted  plan  either  as  to  the 
phenomena  to  be  noted,  or  the  manner  of  observing  them, 
xhe  British  Association  has  lately  directed  its  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  has  published  some  recommendations 
(Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  486),  to  which  we  refer  all  who  have 
any  instrumental  means.  We  shall  select  those  points 
srhich  do  not  require  unusual  apparatus. 

1.  Whether  the  Aurora  is  accompanied  by  any  noise  ? 

2.  Whether  there  are  any  recurring  periods  of  frequency 
and  brilliancy  ? 

3.  What  is  the  position  of  the  phenomenon  with  respect 
to  particular  stars  ?  (These  may  be  ascertained  on  a  globe, 
and  very  frequently  the  stars  can  be  seen  through  the 
Aurora.) 

4.  The  time  of  every  phenomenon  should  be  noted,  and 
the  watch  used  should  be  compared  with  a  watchmaker's 
regulator  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  observations. 

5.  The  longitude  of  the  place  should  betaken  from  a  map. 

6.  Any  person  who  wishes  regularly  to  watch  for  such 
phenomena,  should  look  carefully  at  the  horizon  every 
evening  about  ten  o'clock. 

7.  If  there  is  an  arch,  the  positions  of  its  two  boundaries 
should  lie  noted  by  the  way  in  which  they  pass  among  the 
■tars.  Notice  should  be  taken  whether  one  ed;re  is  better 
dtflned  than  the  other ;  whether  there  is  a  dear  sky  or  dark 


clond  above  or  beiow ;  whether  it  terminates  at  ^e  end  tn 
sky  or  in  cloud ;  whether  ^ere  is  any  dark  band  in  it ; 
whether,  in  its  general  composition,  it  is  uniform  or  striated ; 
whether  stars  can  be  seen  through  it. 

8.  If  any  change  takes  place  in  the  situation  or  appear- 
ance of  the  arch,  the  tilde  should  be  immediately  u^AeA, 
and  then  the  ehange. 

9.  If  there  are  beams  or  streamers,  the  time  should  \^ 
noted;  thert  their  position  among  the  stars;  then  thtir 
height  among  the  stars ;  their  motion  (whether  tertieal  w 
horizontal) ;  the  velocity  of  motion  (by  the  time  of  pass".? 
from  one  star  to  another) ;  their  changes ;  their  perrTis- 
nency ;  whether  they  appear  to  affect  the  archt  or  to  be 
entirely  in  frt>nt  of  it. 

10.  If  there  be  any  black  clouds  in  the  luminons  regioa, 
notice  should  be  taken  whether  the  streamers  or  the  arth 
seem  to  have  any  relation  to  them ;  whether  and  in  what 
manner  they  increase  or  disappear. 

11.  If  there  are  waves  or  flashes  of  light,  the  observer 
should  notice  the  time  of  beginning  and  finishing ;  the 
general  extent  of  the  flashes  (up  and  down,  as  well  as  richt 
and  left) ;  whether  the  flash  is  a  real  progress  of  light,  or 
successive  illumination  of  different  places. 

12.  The  existence  and  change  of  colours  will  of  coune  be 
noticed. 

13.  It  is  useless  to  observe  a  common  magnetic  needle. 
The  one  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  suspended  by  a 
hair. 

The  various  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  Aurora  Borealis  give  nothing  very  satisfac tory. 
Halley  and  Cotes  attributed  it  to  the  watery  vapours  of  the 
atmosphere ;  the  former  also  suggested  the  effluvia,  by  which 
he  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  explain  the  ^^henomena  ct 
magnetism.  Mairau  wVote  the  complete  treatise  alread)  al- 
luded to  in  support  of  a  notion  that  tlic  solar  atmosphere  iU 
which  he  attributed  the  zodiacal  light)  extended  as  far  as 
that  of  the  earth,  and  being  driven  towards  the  poln  &^xf, 
is  not  Very  clear)  causes  the  phcnotttfena  obser\cd.  Euit 
imagined  it  to  proceed  iVottt  yart  of  ihc  upper  atmosphere, 
driven  from  its  naluVal  posVtiun  hy  the  impulse  of  light. 
Beccaria,  Canton,  JPrankJiti,  and  others,  Udvocate  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  tile  hvpolhcsis  of  M.  Llbcs  is  at  least  ingenit*u& 
and  experittientai,  and  was  at  one  time  much  adopted.  He 
had  observed,  thil  \vheti  one  of  the  cOmpoUhds  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogei^  was  formed  by  the  H^nstViission  of  the  electro 
spark  through  %  ^iitui^  of  i)iose  gases,  reddish  vapours 
Were  produced^  which  i^sfe  ife  Wve  i\)r.  He  found  also,  thai 
In  t  hiixture  of  oxweVi,  hydW)fte\ii  ^lid  ^itVogen,  the  trans- 
mission of  .th^  eTectr^  %pa:rk  caused  the  union  of  the 
oxj'gen  and  hydrogeU  (ibtTUinb  water)  In  prelference  to  that 
of  the  oxygen  and  tiitrogeh.  He  (^agined  therefore  that 
there  was  but  little  h^drogeU  ih  the  Upper  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  near  the  pole;  so  tha^  while  the  usual  dis- 
charges of  electricity  form  water  in  lower  latitudes,  in  ct»n. 
sequence  of  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  a  nitrous  compound 
is  formed  in  higher  latitudes,  where  he  supposes  that  there 
is  little  or  no  hydrogen. 

This  subject  is  one  our  knowledge  of  which  we  miy 
expect  to  be  rapidly  increased.  Should  that  be  the  ca^e, 
we  may  provisionally  refbr  the  reader  to  Liohtb,  North- 
XRir. 

AURUN6ABAD,  a  provinoe  of  Hindustan,  formerlv 
known  as  the  province  Oir  soubah  of  Ahmednuggur.  It  i> 
situated  in  that  part  of  Hindustan  which  bears  vSe  name  of 
the  Deccan,  and  lies  between  the  18th  and  21st  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  limits  of  this  proAince  are  not  very 
clearly  defined,  and  in  common  with  those  of  other  ludtafi 
territories  are  subject  to  occasional  alteration.  To  the  north 
it  has  Guzerat,  Kandeish,  and  Berar ;  to  the  east,  Bci^lcr 
and  Hyderabad;  to  the  south  is  Bejapoor,  and  to  the  wo^t 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  300  miU  ^, 
and  its  breadth  at  1 60  miles. 

Aurungabad  first  became  a  province  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire in  1633  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  when  the  fort z>>Ki 
of  Dowlatabad  was  Uken  by  the  Soubohdar  of  Kandti5h. 
who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  short-lived  dynasty  of  tli* 
Abyssinian  Malik  Amber.  The  fortress  just  mentioned 
was  then  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  en. 
tinned  to  be  so  after  the  Nizams  became  independent  of  (.'  e 
Mogul  government,  and  until,  in  more  recent  time^.  :'  c 
encroachments  of  the  Poonah  Mahrattas  made  il  an  un<\>'.u 
fortable  residence  for  the  Nizam,  who  romoved  the  ^c«it  f 
his    government   to  Hyderabad.     The  pruvince  i&   bo«r 
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•eeaiing  tbe  throne  to  his  younger  brother  Murad  Bafchsh 
(bom  in  a.d.  1624),  then  at  Ahmedabad  in  Guxerat,  invited 
him  Co  join  him  with  hia  ibroes  at  Ou^ein,  the  capital  of 
M alwah.  Murad  Bakhsh  followed  this  mvitation,  and  the 
united  troops  of  the  two  brothers  encountered  and  defeated 
the  forces  of  Dara-Shekuh  near  Ousein,  and  again  near 
Agra.  Dara-Shekuh  fled  towards  Lahore*  and  Aurung- 
zebe  having  first  seized  and  imprisoned  his  brother  Murad 
Bakhsh  at  Agra,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  gardens  of 
Iiz-abad,  near  Delhi,  on  the  20th  of  July  (according  to 
others  on  the  2nd  of  August),  1658.  His  father.  Shah 
Jehan,  had  in  the  mean  time  recovered  from  his  illness ; 
but  Aurungzebe  continued  to  keen  him  in  custody,  and 
removed  him  from  Delhi  to  Agra,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  years,  and  it  hM  been  suspected  by  poison, 
on  the  21  St  of  January,  1666. 

Shortly  after  Aurungzebe  had  been  proclaimed  emperor, 
bis  broUier  Siyah  repeated  the  attempt  to  possess  himself  of 
the  government,  but  was  defeated  in  several  battlesi  and  at 
last  having  no  further  means  of  resistance,  he  fled  from  his 
retreat  at  Dacca  in  Bengal,  and  sought  refuge  with  the 
neighbouring  r^ja  of  Aracan,  by  whom  he  was  cruelly  be- 
trayed and  impnsoned.  Dara-Shekuh  had  about  the  same 
time  returned  nom  LahcHre,  and  having  plained  the  governor 
of  Guzerat,  was  marching  towards  Delhi,  when  he  was  met 
and  defeated  by  Aurungzebe  near  Ajmere.  He  fled  to- 
wards the  Indus,  but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  and  put  to  death  at  Khizr-abad,  near  Delhi,  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1659.  His  son  Soliman-Shekuh  had  sought 
the  protection  of  the  njaof  Serinagur  in  the  northern  moun- 
tains, but  was  by  him  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Aurung- 
sebe,  who  confined  him  in  the  fott  of  Gwalior  (14  th  of 
January,  1661). 

Aurungzebe  had,  in  1659,  been  proclaimed  a  second  time, 
when  he  ordered  that,  for  the  future,  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  should  be  dated  from  the  12th  of  May  of  that 
Year  (or  the  1st  of  Ramazan,  A.  Hcg.  1069).  As  soon  as 
he  had  repressed  all  competition  for  the  throne,  he  showed 
great  prudence  and  talent  in  his  administration,  and  his 
reign  was  peaceful  and  tranquil.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
ibreaight  and  prudent  measures  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
averting  or  mitigating  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a 
famine  that  occurred  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

Emir  Jumlah  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Bengal ; 
«tid  his  popularity  excited  the  jealousy  of  Aurungzebe,  who, 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  fonning  ambitious  desig:iis,  sent 
him  on  an  expe<Ution  against  the  king  of  Asam.  The  arms 
of  Emir  Jumlah  were  victorious;  but  his  troops  were 
afflicted  with  a  dysentery,  to  which  disease  Enrir  Jamlah 
himself  fell  a  victim. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  throne  of  Aurungzebe 
bad  nearly  been  endangered  in  consequence  of  tbe  Hiistake 
•fa  secretary,  who,  in  writing  to  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  had 
addressed  him  by  no  higher  title  than  belonged  to  the  khan 
of  the  Uzbeks.  Shah  Abbas,  supposing  this  to  be  a  preme^ 
ditated  insult,  declared  a  war,  which  might  have  proved 
fktal  to  Aurungzebe,  and  was  actually  advancing  with  an 
army  towards  India,  when  he  suddenly  died. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  enemy  to  the  throne  of  Aurung- 
lebe  had  arisen  in  the  person  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  power,  who,  when  thwarted  in  his  first  exploits, 
submitted  to  the  emperor,  but  soon  revolted,  in  consequence 
of  being  treated  with  contumely ;  he  struck  coins  in  his  own 
name,  attacked  and  plundmed  Surat,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Mogol  dominion,  and  made  the  kings  of  Bejapore  and  of  Gol- 
eonda  tributary  to  himself.  In  1 67  7  he  entered  the  territory  of 
Golconda  with  40,000  horse,  and  placed  Mahratta  governors 
in  the  towns  and  fortresses ;  and  when  he  died  (a.d.  1682) 
bis  dominions  comprehended  an  extent  of  about  400  miles 
in  length,  by  120  m  breadth.  The  hostilities  between  the 
Mahratta  and  Mogol  dominions  were  continued  under  his 
■on  Sambagee,  who  roused  the  indignation  and  resentment 
of  Aurungzebe  by  affording  a  refuge  to  Prince  Akbar,  one 
of  the  emperor's  younger  sons,  who  had  revolted  against  his 
father.  In  1687  Aurungzebe  led  an  army  into  the  Dokkan, 
compelled  the  cities  of  Hyderabad,  Bejapore,  and  Gdlconda 
lo  surrender,  and  extended  his  dominion  nearly  to  the  limits 
of  the  Carnatie.  Sambagee  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
a  cruel  death.  His  brother  Rama  threw  himself  into  the 
fort  of  Gin  gee,  where  he  offered  a  most  desperate  resistance, 
and  retarded  the  reduction  of  the  Carnatie  from  the  year 
1692  tUl  1700.  The  settlement  of  the  Dekkan,  and  the  sub- 
jugitint  «f  tbo  HahrattUi  continued  to  oocopy  the  whole 


attention  of  Aurungzebe  during  the  latter  years  of  hiz  life. 
The  imperial  troops  easiljr  conquered  the  Mahratta  forces 
whenever  they  met  them  in  the  open  field ;  but  the  Mah- 
rattas  skilfully  eluded  regular  battles.  Tbev  issued  from 
their  fastnesses  in  the  mountains  whenever  they  could,  in- 
fested the  adjacent  provinces  by  predatory  incursions,  ai.-i 
retired  to  their  retreats  as  soon  as  a  Mogol  army  a|»- 
preached  them.  The  jealous  policy  of  Aurun^ebe  pr^^ 
vented  him  from  intrusting  bold  and  enterprismg  officenk 
with  the  command  of  his  troops,  or  with  the  government  -f 
provinces.  Years  were  lost  in  unavailing  attempts  to  suli- 
due  the  dominion  of  these  mountaineers,  who  soon  found 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  river  Nerbudda  open  to  thru 
devastations.  In  the  midst  of  these  struggles  Aurungzebe 
died  at  Ahmednagar,  in  the  province  of  Dowlatabad,  on  the 
21  St  of  January,  1 707.  With  his  death  terminated  the  bril- 
liant epoch  of  the  Mogol  power  in  India.  He  had  five  sons. 
Mohammed,  Mohammed  Mozim,  Azem,  Akbar.  and  KAm- 
bakhsh.  Mohammed  Mozim  (surnamed  Shah  Alem  and 
Kotb-eddtn  Bahadur  Shah;  was  proclaimed  his  aucoessor. 
(See  Orme's  Historical  FtagmerUs  of  the  Mogul  Emptre. 
vol.  i.  Lond.  1 782,  8vo.  Dow's  History  qf  HindoHatu  vol. 
iii.  p.  60,  &c.  Mill's  History  qf  British  India,  2d  edit^  \  oL 
ii.  p.  330—373.) 

AUSCULTATION,  from  ausctdto  to  listen,  the  method 
of  distinguishing  the  states  of  health  and  disease  by  the  stud> 
of  the  sounds  produced  by  the  organs  in  the  movements 
which  they  make  in  the  performance  of  their  functiona. 
When  air  rushes  by  the  wind-pipe  into  the  lung  in  the  actitm 
of  inspiration ;  when  it  is  expelled  through  the  same  tube  in 
the  action  of  expiration ;  when  it  is  acted  upon  in  the  larynx 
bv  the  organs  of  the  voice ;  when  the  heart  beata,  that  is, 
when  the  different  chambers  of  which  it  is  composed  forcibh 
contract ;  when  the  blood  flows  through  the  great  arterial 
trunks ;  when  air  is  contained  in  the  intestines  and  is  acted 
on  by  these  organs  in  their  natural  movements, — in  aU 
these  cases  sounds  are  produced  which  can  be  heard*  aft«:n 
by  the  unassisted  ear ;  and  still  more  distinctly  by  the  a}4 
of  an  acoustic  instrument.  When  attention  is  paid  to  tht-^ 
sounds,  it  is  found  that  they  differ  greatly  from  each  othtr. 
The  sound  of  the  air  in  the  wind-pipe  during  inspiration  is 
different  from  that  in  the  same  tube  in  expiration  :  the 
sound  of  the  air  in  the  larynx  during  the  act  of  speakinir  :> 
different  from  both ;  while  tbe  sound  produced  by  the  acti  u 
of  the  heart,  and  even  by  the  action  of  its  different  cham- 
bers, may  be  discriminated  the  one  from  the  other.  B}  the 
study  of  these  sounds,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be  po&siUc 
to  become  aoquunted  with  those  which  are  natural  to  tht 
different  organs  in  the  state  of  health,  but  when  tb€»e 
organs  become  disordered,  their  movements  are  modified  in 
a  great  variety  of  modes,  each  modification  of  movem«.nt 
being  attended  with  a  corresponding  modification  of  sound ; 
consequently,  these  modified  sounch  are  capable  of  affuni- 
ing  indications  of  various  stetes  of  disease,  the  diffeivnre 
between  the  healthy  and  the  morbid  sound  bring  the  M|n\ 
and  the  measure  of  the  deviation  of  the  organ  (h>m  tiu^ 
state  of  health.  The  physician,  carefully  studying  xlc 
sounds  produced  by  the  organs  during  life,  makes  hiznseU 
familiar  with  those  which  are  natural  to  them:  in  a  par- 
ticular case  he  hears  sounds  which  he  knows  to  be  altiH 
gether  different  from  those  that  are  natural:  the  paiivnt 
dies ;  the  physician  examines  the  organs  after  death ;  hv 
finds  that  a  certain  organ  is  diseased  in  a  certain  mode . 
this  morbid  condition  of  the  organ,  which  he  has  betMi 
tought  by  inspection  after  death,  he  associates  in  his  mind 
with  the  peculiar  sound  which  he  observed  that  tbe  ore  an 
emitted  during  life.  Another  case,  attended  with  the 
same  sound,  is  proved  by  inspection  after  death  to  be  cva- 
nccted  with  the  same  disease  of  the  same  organ;  and 
every  time  that  he  hears  this  peculiar  sound,  he  find>  tin* 
same  organ  diseased  in  the  same  mode.  A  peculiar  svuixl 
may  thus  become  the  sure  and  certain  indication  of  a 
particular  disease ;  in  this  manner,  by  penevertne  atten- 
tion during  life  and  careful  examination  afi^r  death,  it 
may  be  possible  to  discriminate  the  morbid  states  of  all  the 
organs  that  give,  when  in  action,  a  distinguishable  sound. 
Extended  and  repeated  observation  has  shown  that  th<> 
detection  and  discrimination  of  disease  by  this  mode  mav 
be  effected  with  a  minuteness  and  precision  that  oouid  n^t 
possibly  have  been  credited  pre>*ious  to  the  praetical  demor  • 
stration  of  the  fact;  and  modem  science  has  elicited*  and 
almost  matured,  a  new  mode,  an  inventum  tiovtim,  as  one 
of  the  first  suggesvon  of  it  justlv  termoditi  of  dovovwiog 
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CUB,  would  come.  This  interchange  of «  and  r,  in  certain 
positions,  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  Ausones,  then,  and 
the  Aurunci,  are  identical.  Suessa  Aurunca,  near  the  Liris, 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  country  which  they  occupied. 
Cales  (Livy,  viiL  16),  Ausona,  Minturnw,  and  Vescia  (ix.  25) 
were  Ausonian  cities.  Livy  (viii.  15, 16)  seems  to  speak  of 
the  Aurunci  of  Suessa  and  the  Ausones  of  Cales  as  two  dif- 
ferent people ;  the  former  were  the  enemies,  the  latter  the 
allies  of  the  Sidicini.  The  explanation  must  he,  that  the 
Ausones  of  Cales,  and  the  Aurunci  of  Suessa,  were  hoth 
Ausones  or  Aurunci  (it  is  indiiferent  which  term  we  use), 
and  that  one  part  of  the  nation,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
was  hostile  to  the  Romans,  and  the  other  part  friendly  to 
them.  (See  Niehuhr,  i.  p.  63,  &c.,  English  translation ; 
and  Osci.) 

AUSCKNIUS,  DECIMUS  MAGNUS  (for  so,  and  not 
Decius,  we  should  certainly  read  his  name),  was  horn  at 
Buidigala,  Bourdeaux,  some  time  early  in  the  fourth  century. 
His  father  Julius  Ausonius  was  a  distinguished  physician, 
eminent  also  for  his  acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature. 
The  son  was  hrought  up  hy  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was  a 
believer  in  judicial  astrology,  and  presaged  great  things 
iVom  his  nephew's  horoscope.  Ausonius  devoted  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  When  ahout  thirty,  he  was 
employed  to  teach  grammar  in  the  schools  of  fiourdeaux, 
ana  soon  after  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric.  He  was 
naturally  attached  to  that  city ;  and  has  celebrated  in  a 
book  of  poems  {Commemoratio  Profeasorum  Burdigalen- 
#tvm)  all  those  who  had  taught  in  the  schools  of  Bouraeaux, 
mnd  those  natives  of  the  place  who  had  filled  professorships 
elsewhere.  In  a.d.  369,  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
aeleoted  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  as  tutor  to  his  son 
Gratian.  This  connection  naturally  led  to  his  promotion ; 
and  he  was  appointed  Prstorian  Prsefect  of  Italy  a.d.  377, 
and  of  the  Gauls  in  the  following  ^ear  (for  the  nature 
of  this  eiinl  office,  see  Gibbon,  ch.  xvii.  middle) ;  and  made 
consul  by  Gratian  in  379. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  now,  though  it  has  been  largely 
disputed,  whether  Ausonius  was  a  Christian  or  heathen  : 
if  the  former,  some  of  his  writings  do  little  credit  to 
bis  profession.  His  poetical  talents  were  highly  esteemed 
during  his  life  (as  indeed  he  is  among  the  best  writers  of 
that  late  flsra);  and  the  Emperor  Theodosius  wished  to 
obtain  the  same  return  of  flattery  from  him  which  Augus- 
tus reoeived  ftom  Horace  and  Virgil.  But  his  style  is 
vicious  and  full  of  conceits,  and  his  subjects  generally  too 
tritltng  to  retain  any  interest.  He  wrote  Epigrams,  which 
contain  more  indecency  than  originality;  Ordo  Nobilium 
Urbium,  a  series  of  short  poems  on  eminent  cities ;  Idyllia, 
among  which  Cupid  Crtici/ied  and  the  Moselle  are  perhaps 
the  best;  EpistoM;  Oratiarum  Actio,  an  address  of  thanks, 
in  prose,  to  Gratian,  which  contains  many  of  the  particulars 
of  liifl  life.  He  also  wrote  a  poem,  now  lost,  on  the  Roman 
Fasti,  fh>m  the  foundation  of  the  city  down  to  the  year  366 ; 
and  it  might  seem  from  the  lines, 

MiUe  aniKM  oentumque  et  Irit  fluxlsse  novenos 
CooaiilU  AiuoQU  nomen  adaaque  lege*, 

that  he  was  consul  in  the  year  366 ;  but  the  Fasti  and  the 
general  consent  of  modem  writers  fix  his  consulate  to  the 
year  379. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  this  author,  the  Delphin,  by 
Father  Souchay,  is  recommended  as  the  best.  The  Vario- 
rum, 1671,  and  Bipont,  1785,  may  also  be  recommended. 

AUSPICES  {Ausfricia).  For  a  brief  view  of  the  Roman 
superstition  upon  which  the  ceremony  of  the  auspices  was 
founded,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Augur.  It  is  thero  stated 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  beforo  they 
entered  upon  their  office,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  in- 
auguration, which  was  supposed  to  confer  upon  them  the 
protection  of  heaven.  When  the  Roman  empire  had  greatly 
extendeil  itself,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  small  body 
of  augurs  on  all  occasions  to  perform  their  duties  in  person ; 
and  it  was  therefore  conducive  to  the  public  service  that 
the  magistrates  themselves  who  had  been  inaugurated 
ahould  be  supposed  to  have  received  from  that  ceremony 
some  share  in  the  diving  privilege.  Thus  they  too  were 
able  to  deduce  the  pleasure  of  heaven  from  the  movements 
of  birds  and  the  other  signs  which  belonged  to  the  sacred 
science.  Originally,  this  power  was  peculiar  to  the  patri- 
cian members,  and  the  privilege  was  employed  as  an  argu- 
ment for  excluding  the  plebeians  from  the  higher  magis- 
tracies ;  but  eventually,  when  the  plebeians  had  acquired 
9k  right  of  admission  to  the  ooniulate*  pnvtorship,  &c.,  they 


also  neoessarily  had  the  privilege  of  the 

to  these  magistracies.    Still,  to  the  very  last, 

which  in  their  origin  were  purely  of  a  pMeian  chaneCer, 

the  tribunate,  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 

There  were  many  niceties  in  the  law  of  auspieea,  whirls 

were  matters  of  dispute  among  the  Romans  tfaennelTaA. 

and  were  referred  £rom  time  to  tune  to  th«  eoUego  of  angary 

or  sometimes  to  a  single  member  of  that  bodj»    The  megt 

important  distinction  was  that  which  existed  between  tb« 

greater  and  the  less auspioes :  thus  the  auspioesof  aeon* 

sul  were  superior  to  those  of  a  pnetor ;  and  eonsequeittlj 

the  latter,  it  was  ruled,  could  not  preside  at  a 

election. 

In  an  army  the  commander- in-chief  received  the  anapi 
with  the  tmpmt4m,  and  so  completely  was  any  sucoeea  aitn- 
buted  to  this  privilege,  that  if  anv  pert  of  bis  amy  Qoder 
any  inferior  officer,  in  any  pirt  of  the  world«  gained  a  victory, 
that  success  was  attributea  to  the  commander-in-chief,  wlk> 
perhaps  might  have  been  the  whole  time  in  the  neigliboitr- 
nood  of  Rome,  and  he  alone  was  entitled  to  the  hoDoon  of 
the  triumph.  In  this  case  the  lieutenant  was  said  to  fi^ht 
under  the  auspices  of  the  commander-inn^ief.  As  the 
ceremony  of  the  auspices  was  originally  employed  to  eenc- 
tion  the  commencement  of  every  important  undertaking. 
whether  public  or  private,  the  word  aiupiearit  *  to  take  the 
auspices,*  came  at  last  to  bear  the  signifloation  of 
ing  any  matter  of  importance. 

AUSTELL,  or  AUSTLE.  ST.,  a  considerable 
town  in  the  east  division  of  the  hundred  of  Powder,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  on  the  road  from  London,  tlmmgh  Loct 
withiel,  to  Grampound,  Truro,  Redruth,  and  St.  Ivea ;  243 
miles  W.S.W.  of  London,  8}  from  Lostwithiel,  and  13  from 
Truro.  It  occupies  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  slopes  gniduall>  to 
a  small  rivulet  that  waters  a  narrow  valley.  The  streets  ore 
narrow,  and  without  foot  pavement,  which  is  the  more  in- 
convenient as  the  town  is  a  considerable  thoroughfare.  The 
chureh  is  a  handsome  fabric,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
with  side  aisles  separated  by  clustered  pillars.  It  hoA  a  eood 
tower,  adorned  with  singular  sculpture ;  some  olber  parts  al 
the  edifice  are  also  fancimlly  ornamented.  Round  the  serond 
story  of  the  tower  are  several  rude  statues  in  rieUy  orna- 
mented niches.  There  are  manyflgures  on  the  west  side, 
and  four  on  each  of  the  others.  Those  on  the  west  side  are 
thus  described,  in  the  MS.  collections  of  Messrs.  Lyeons  m 
the  British  Museum  : — *  The  uppermost  niche  has  the  figuiv 
of  (jod  the  Father,  with  the  crucifix.  This  niche  is  auppostcd 
by  two  angels  holding  a  cloth  inclosing  some  little  figure 
praying.  In  the  next  row  of  niches,  St.  Gabriel  and  the 
Virgin  pray  with  the  lily-pot :  in  the  lower  one  our  Saviour 
is  in  the  centre  with  [his J  right  hand  elevated,  the  cross  in 
the  left,  and  [the]  crown  of  thorns  on.  This  niche  is  riehiy 
ornamented  with  scrolls  of  foliage  on  the  side.  On  the  rieht 
hand  of  this  niche  [is]  a  saint  with  a  staff  in  his  right  hand, 
a  cord  in  his  left ;  on  the  right  [of  the]  niche  is  a  bishop.* 
The  remaining  twelve  figures,  on  the  other  aides*  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  apostles.  Over  the  south  porch  is  an  in* 
scription  in  stone  relief,  of  the  meaning  of  which  the  best- 
informed  antiquaries  seem  in  doubt  Various  shiekle  U 
ornaments  are  carved  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  and  un 
the  seats  ;  and  from  the  fi^equent  occurrence  of  the  shovel, 
hammer,  &c.,  it  would  seem  that  the  minora  were  the  chici' 
contributora  to  the  building.  The  font  is  a  very  ancient  one, 
covered  with  curious  sculpture  of  grotesque  animals.  The 
arehdeacon  of  Winchester,  Philip  Comwallis,  gave  an  en* 
dowment  for  a  chantry  chapel  in  the  churcbyaid  of  St. 
Austell,  and  there  was  once  a  sanctuary  here. 

St.  Austell  was  described  by  Leland,  in  the  time  ef  Henry 
VIII.,  as  a  poor  villa^.  It  has  risen  to  eminence  Ikxim  its 
vicinity  to  the  great  tin  mine  of  Polgooth  (which  is  partly  in 
this  parish,  and  was  at  one  time  esteemed  the  richest  mine 
ever  worked  in  England),  and  other  considerable  mines.  It 
still  owes  its  principal  importance  to  the  tin  mines^  thecop> 
per  mine  of  Crennis,  and  the  poreelain-clay  works  in  or  near 
the  parish.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  (for  the  parish  extends  to  the  coast,  though  tlie 
town  itself  is  a  little  inland),  and  there  have  been  harbuon 
formed  at  Charlestown  and  Pcntewan  for  the  convenience  of 
importing  coals  from  Wales,  and  of  exporting  tlie  ores  or 
porcelain  clay  of  the  district.  A  railroad  connects  the  tueo 
with  the  harbour  of  Pentewan.  There  are,  at  the  we^t  f*nd  U 
the  town,  three  blowing-houses  (for  some  }  eara  the  only  ones 
in  the  county)  for  smelting  ore.  The  ore  smelted  in  thc-« 
houses  is  for  some  purposes  preferable  to  what  is  undted  in 
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Uandft  1i6l<mg  to  the  Malay  race,  exoept  the  Bonin  Sima 
ialands,  on  which  the  Japanese  have  settieiL 

South  of  the  equator,  and  between  it  and  the  continent  of 
Australia,  is  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea,  which  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  of  W.N.W.  and  £.S.£.  over  seven- 
teen degrees  of  longitude.  East  of  it  lie  the  Admiralty 
Giroup  and  the  islands  of  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New 
Hanover,  and  the  Luisiade  Archipelago,  which  are  fol- 
lowed hy  the  extensive  Solomon's  Archipelago.  All  these 
islands  lie  betweea  the  equator  and  10°  S.  lat.  and  are 
inhabited  by  nations  belonging  to  the  Austral  Negroes  or 
Papuas. 

Between  10^  S.  lat  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  lie  the 
following  islands  and  groups :— New  Caledonia ;  the  New 
Hebrides;  the  Feejee  Islands ;  the  Santa  Cruz  Archipe- 
lago ;  the  Friendly  Islands ;  the  Navigator's  Islands ; 
Cook's  Islands;  Society  Islands;  and  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago.  North  of  the  latter  group  arc  the  Mendana 
or  Marquesas  Islands,  lying  between  S""  and  10^  S.  lat. 

At  a  great  distance  from  these  groups  arc  situated  Easter 
Island  and  New  Zealand ;  the  former  lies  in  27**  S.  lat.  and 
1 09°  W.  long.,  and  the  latter,  consisting  of  three  islands, 
between  34°  and  48°  S.  lat.  and  166°  and  178''  E.  lon^. 

The  island,  called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  lies 
south  of  the  continent,  between  41°  and  43°  S.  lat.  and  145° 
and  147°  E.  long.  Further  particulars  of  these  islands  are 
found  under  their  respective  heads. 

1.  Discovery  of  AustralicL^li  happened  that  the  P6r< 
tuguese  navigators  arrived  at  the  Moluccas,  and  that  Fer- 
nando de  Magalhoens,  after  opening  an  entrance  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  by  the  discovery  of  the  strait  which  is 
named  after  him,  sailed  round  the  world,  and  discovered  the 
Philippines  nearly  about  the  same  time.  The  Portuguese 
finding  fbll  occupation  in  the  islands  near  India,  did 
not  extend  their  navigation  farther  to  the  east  or  south, 
exc^  that  they  probably  discovered  the  island  of  New 
Guinea  or  Papua.  But  the  Spaniards  having  conquered 
Mexico  and  settled  on  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  Islands, 
soon  established  a  commerce  between  Ac^pulco  and  Manilla. 
Their  vessels  annually  traversed  the  Pacific  Oceau,  but  as 
they  always  followed  the  same  track,  they  made  at  first 
no  discoveries  in  these  seaa  except  the  Marianas  and  Caro- 
Unas,  which  lay  in  the  route  of  their  vessels.  Don  Jorge 
de  Meneses,  in  1 526,  accidentally  fell  in  with  the  north  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  in  proceeding  from  Malacca  to  the 
Moluccas.  Alvaro  de  Mendana,  in  1567,  discovered  Solo- 
nion*s  Archipelago.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (1595-1596),  he  was  sent  by  the  Spanish  government 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  which  be  found  the  group  of 
the  Mendana  Islands  and  those  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  tlie 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Quiroa  and  Luia  Vaez  de  Torres  undertook  another 
voyage  of  disoovexy  (1605-1607),  and  while  tliey  remained 
logeUier  they  discovered  the  Terra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  which, 
when  re-discovered  by  Cook,  was  found  to  consist  of  many 
islands,  and  was  called  bv  him  the  New  Hebrides.  Torres 
being  separated  firom  Quiroe,  sailed  along  the  southern 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  nassed  through  the  straits  which 
separate  that  island  from  tne  contiuent  of  Australia,  and 
which  at  present  bear  his  name.  He  saw  the  coast  of 
Australia,  at  its  most  northern  point.  Cape  York,  only  a 
finr  months  after  it  had  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  but 
he  was  not  aware  of  its  being  part  of  a  vast  continent,  and 
thought  it  was  some  islands  of  small  extent  After  this 
▼oyage  the  Spanish  nation  fell  into  such  a  state  of  inactivity 
that  they  thought  no  more  of  discoveries. 

Not  k>ng  before  the  voyage  of  Quires  and  Torres,  the 
Hollanders  had  successfully  begun  to  assail  the  Portuguese 
on  the  continent  and  islands  of  India,  and  to  establish  an 
active  commerce  with  these  countries.  Being  eager  to  ex- 
tend their  conquests  and  commerce,  they  sent,  in  1605,  a 
vacht,  called  Duyfen,  from  Bantam,  to  explore  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea ;  on  its  return  irom  the  expedition,  this  vessel 
lell  in  with  the  coast  of  Continent^  Australia,  to  the  souUi 


of  Endeavour's  Strait,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of    French. 


called  it  Bndracht's  Land  (Comitqr  of  C4XliQ0id>  ten  tiM 
name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  disoovery  was  made.  After 
this  time,  discoveries  on  these  coasts  followed  closely  oa 
one  another.  In  1618,  the  eoast  from  about  ll^to  U^  S. 
lat,  was  discovered  by  Zeadien,  who  seems  to  have  eoaiilrd 
this  quarter  of  the  island  from  the  entranee  of  the  Guli  of 
Carpentaria  to  Cape  Talbot,  and  to  have  called  Um  eaetara 
part  of  his  discoveries  Ambem's  Land,  and  the  western  Xvm 
Diemen'a  Land.  The  following  year.  Von  Kdeb  foil  in 
with  the  western  country  about  the  3CP  S.  lat,  and  it  ro- 
ceived  his  name.  In  1622.  the  southern  eitremity  of  ih* 
island  was  discovered,  and  named  Leeuwin  Land  (Lionet 
Land),  from  the  name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  diseosery  mmm 
made ;  and,  five  years  afterwards,  Peter  Van  Nay  Is  sailed 
along  the  southern  coast,  which  extends  from  Cape  Lseuwiu 
nearly  to  Spencer  a  Gulf.  In  1628,  the  Dutch  disoovei le* 
on  the  continent  of  Australia  were  completed  hy  the  di^ 
covery  of  Dc  Witt's  Land  and  of  Carpentaria;  the  ftnt 
named  after  the  Commodore  de  Witt,  who  commaaded  the 
squadron;  and  the  second,  after  the  general  Peter  Car- 
penter, who  explored  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  with  tolerablo 
accuracy.  Thus  the  Dutch  navigators  disooTered  somewhM 
more  than  half  the  coast  of  the  oontinent  of  Australia. 

The  regular  voyages  of  disoovery  undertaken  by  the 
Dutch  were  not  less  successful.  Shouten  and  Le  Maiiw 
(1615—1617)  discovered  the  straits  of  Le  Maire*  betweon 
Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  Land,  and  entered  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  Cape  Horn.  In  this  ocean*  however,  they  lUl 
in  only  with  some  small  islands  belonging  to  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago,  and  with  the  eastern  part  of  New  Ireland. 
Abel  Janscn  Tasman  (in  1642)  discovered  Van  Dkemcoa 
Island,  which,  up  to  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  was  thought 
to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  New  HoUand ;  and  afUrr* 
wards  New  Zealand,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland*  and  the 
group  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  The  last  of  the  Dutrk 
navigators  who  distinguished  himself  by  discoveries  io  thc4e 
seas,  wtis  Jacob  Roggewein,  who,  in  1721  and  1722,<Ls> 
covered  some  islands  of  the  Dangerous  Arohipda^,  and  a 
part  of  New  Britain. 

The  English  entered  much  later  on  the  career  of  discover)*, 
and  were  not  at  first  successfuL  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Dampier  explored  some  parts  of  the 
roasts  of  the  continent,  and  surveyed  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland,  which  had  previously  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch ; 
but  he  did  not  add  to  the  number  of  discoveries.  Afiet  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  discoveries  of  the 
English  were  of  great  importance.  Captains  Wallis  aiMi 
Carteret  (1763—1766)  discovered  the  Society  Islands,  New 
Ireland,  New  Britain,  and  New  Hanover,  and  some  otlter 
islands  of  less  extent  They  were  closely  followed  by 
Captain  Cook,  who,  in  his  three  voyages,  besides  explonc^ 
and  surveying  a  large  number  of  the  islands  formerly  known, 
discovered  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  firom  Cape  Ho«e 
to  Cape  York,  which  was  called  by  him  New  South  Walev 
with  New  Caledonia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  man; 
smaller  islands.  After  his  voyages,  many  other  English- 
men explored  these  seas  succeufully.  Lord  Hulgra^e's 
Islands  were  discovered  in  1787,  and  the  Fe^ee  IsloncU  in 
1 789  by  Bligh.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Eni^Ukh 
colony  in  New  South  Wales,  those  coasts  of  the  continent 
which  till  then  had  not  been  visited  by  Europeans  w<:rs 
explored.  Bass  and  Flinders  discovered,  in  1798,  the  strait 
which  separates  Van  Diemen's  Ishind  from  the  contin«»nt ; 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  the  continent  was  ealled  Ba^s 
Land.  In  1800,  Grant  discovered  the  coast  to  the  wot  u( 
Bass  Land  up  to  Cape  Northumberland :  this  portion  of  the 
continent  bears  the  name  of  Grant's  Land.  Flinders,  afti  r 
having  surveyed  Nuyt's  Land,  discovered,  in  1805.  a  larirc 
extent  of  coast  to  the  east  of  it  which  after  him  is  calUd 
Flinders'  Land.  Thus,  nearly  all  the  remaining  part  of  tlio 
coasts  of  continental  Australia,  unseen  by  the  Dutch.  m>r\' 
discovered  by  the  English  in  less  than  fifty  years:  onU  a 
small  portion  between  Flinders'  Land  and  Grant^i  l.itil 
remained  undiscovered,  and  was  afterwards  explored  b)  luc 


Carpentaria.  This  happened  in  March,  1606,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  arrival  of  Torres  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Dutch  did  not  at  first  pursue  their  voyages  of  discovery, 
though  the  greatest  portion  of  the  coasts  of  the  continent 
was  shcrtly  afterwards  first  accidentally  seen  by  their  vessels 
carrying  on  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Batavia. 
In  1616f  Theodoric  Heitoge  fell  in  with  a  part  of  the  western 
tfmA  bitvMii  30°  of  IjiL  and  the  Inipio  of  Cajpnoom,  ud 


The  French  government,  in  the  last  century,  underto«'k 
several  voyages  of  discovery,  but  with  no  great  »ucctr<>^. 
The  most  fortunate  was  that  of  Bougainville  (1768 — :^k 
who,  besides  visiting  some  other  groups  already  previou^^ 
known,  discovered  the  Navigators*  Islands  and  the  Lui$iad« 
Archipelago.  In  the  present  centucy*  under  Nanolain« 
Captain  Baudin  succeeded  in  discovering  and  explonntr.  m 
180^  that  pact  of  Oe  soutbem  oeatl  of  the  eoMinHH  vhicli 
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part'  ate  only  tortento,  run  in  longitudinal  valleys,  vhieh  I 
drcurastanoe  gives  them  a  much  longer  coarse  than  tney 
would  have  if  they  flowed  directly  to  the  sea.  Thus  the 
Hawkeshury  Riv^r  has  a  course  of  about  200  miles.  Its 
sources  are  in  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  alpine  lakes 
of  George  and  Bathurst,  of  which  the  former  is  upwards  of 
twelve  miles  long  and  about  five  broad.  After  the  union  of 
several  small  rivulets  the  river  is  called  Wallandilly  (Sturt) 
or  Wolondilly.  After  flowing  several  miles  nearly  east,  it 
runs  for  perhaps  150  miles  north  and  north-east,  gradually 
approaching  the  sea.  Near  34°  lat.  it  is  joined  by  the  Cox 
River,  and  after  this  junction  is  called  Warragumba. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Cataract  River,  which  joins  it  on 
the  right,  it  again  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Nepean,  and 
before  it  makes  the  last  great  bend  to  the  E.S.E.  it  takes 
the  name  of  Hawkesbury:  its  SBstuary  is  called  Broken 
Bay.  The  Shoal  Haven  River,  which  rises  south  of  36°, 
runs  for  about  80  miles  parallel  to  the  sea  from  S.S.W.  to 
N.N.E.,  till  having  approached  the  Wallandilly,  it  suddenly 
changes  its  direction,  and  flows  nearly  east  till  it  discharges 
its  waters  into  Shoal  Haven. 

North  of  33°  lat.  the  principal  valleys  are  transverse,  and 
the  course  of  the  rivers  is  consequently  west  and  east  The 
Hunter  River  runs  about  140  miles  in  that  direction,  de- 
clining, however,  considerably  towards  the  south.  The 
course  of  the  Manning  River  and  that  of  the  Hastings 
do  not  exceed  a  hundr^  miles,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bris- 
bane River,  which  falls  into  Moreton  Bay,  and  is  navigable 
twenty  miles  inland  for  ships  drawing  sixteen  feet  water. 
(P.'  Cunningham.) 

The  interior  of  Australia,  which  displays  such  peculiar 
features  in  its  form  and  aspect,  may  be  divided  into  the 
region  of  the  Terraces  and  that  of  the  Plains  or  Lowlands, 
and  the  148°  meridian  may  be  considered  as  the  mean  line 
of  division  between  these  two  regions ;  observing,  however, 
that  on  the  south,  especially  l^tween  the  rivers  Lachlan 
and  Morumbidgee,  the  Terraces  may  extend  somewhat 
farther  west,  and  on  the  north  may  &1I  short  of  this  line  of 
division.  The  terraces,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Mountain  range,  which  extends 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  which  has  been  noticed  before,  are 
composed  of  more  or  less  extensive  plains,  separated  firom 
one  another  by  low  ridges  of  hills.  The  plains,  which  often 
extend  twelve  miles  and  upwards,  commonly  occur  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  river;  sometimes  they 
occupy  the  high  country  between  two  rivers ;  they  are  either 
dead  flats  or  a  succession  of  gently-swelling  hills,  clear  of 
timber  and  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  which  affords 
abundant  fbod  to  cattle.  The  low  ridges  which  divide  them 
are  covered  with  open  forests,  through  which  the  horsemen 
may  gallop  in  perfect  safety,  and  are  generally  considered 
as  excellent  grazing  tracts.  Captain  Sturt  observes  that 
these  ridges  decrease  in  height  as  they  proceed  to  the  west, 
and  adds,  as  a  peculiarity,  that  every  ridge  presents  a  new 
rock  formation.  He  found  successively  serpentine,  quartz 
in  huge  white  masses,  granite,  chlorite,  micaceous  schist, 
aandstone,  chalcedony,  quartz,  red  jasper,  and  conglomerate 
rocks.  The  quantity  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  pasture 
on  these  terraces  is  already  numerous,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  nart  of  the  wool  exported  firom  Sidney  is  fiirnished 
by  the  sneep  of  this  district  Some  of  the  terraces  are 
better  adapted  for  cattle  than  for  sheep,  and  are  noted  for 
their  dairies,  as  Bathurst  Plains. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  which  drain  these  terraces  rise  in 
the  dividing  range,  and  are  full  and  rapid,  though  not  well 
adanted  to  navigation.  Before  they  descend  into  the  Low- 
lands which  extend  farther  to  the  west  they  join  one  ano- 
ther, and  form  a  few  large  rivers.  Such  are  especially  the 
Morumbidgee,  the  Lachlan,  and  the  Macquarie.  The 
Morumbidgee,  which  originates  in  the  mountainous  country 
uniting  the  Warragong  mountains  with  the  dividing  range 
at  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Lake  George,  runs  in 
a  north-westeni  direction  until  it  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains and  enters  the  terraces,  where  it  joins  the  Yass  river: 
after  the  junction,  it  drains  the  terrace  region,  and  enters 
the  Lowlands  to  the  west  of  148°  long.  It  is  in  this  part  of 
its  course  a  rapid  and  fine  river.  The  sources  of  the  Lach- 
lan, called  by  the  natives  Colare,  are  not  yet  known ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  they  He  at  no  great  distance  north  of 
Lake  George,  and  that  the  upper  course  of  this  river  is  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  part  which  is  known,  from  south- 
east to  north-west  It  desoends  into  the  LowUnds  to  the 
wait  of  145°9  without  joining  any  other  considerable  river 


during  its  course  through  the  terraces.  The  Maeqsarie  ia 
supposed  to  rise  near  the  point  where  the  84**  paraUet  is  ens 
by  the  1 50°  meridian,  but  its  course  is  only  known  where  it 
approaches  the  road  Iradinff-  from  Sidney  to  Bathurst 
Here  it  is  called  the  Fish  River,  but  uniting,  before  it 
reaches  the  town  of  Bathurst,  with  the  Campbell  River,  it 
takes  the  name  of  Macquarie,  and  continues  its  course  to 
the  north-west,  through  a  fine  country,  till  having  formed  a 
cataract  near  the  1 48th  degree  of  longitude,  it  enters  the 
Lowlands.  Only  240  miles  of  its  whole  course,  which  is 
above  600  miles,  belong  to  the  Lowlands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  courses  of  these  rivers  decline 
more  to  the  northward  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther  from 
the  southern  coast  This  peculiarity  is  still  more  visible  in 
the  rivers  which  drain  the  terrace  region  between  32"^  and 
30°  S.  lat.  This  portion  of  the  region,  which  is  yet  imper- 
fectly known,  ana  onlv  in  its  southern  districts,  seems  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  longitudinal  valleys,  in  which  three 
large  rivers,  the  Peel,  the  Field,  and  the  York,  run  nearlv 
south  and  north.  The  country  traversed  by  these  riven  is 
enclosed  by  two  high  ranges,  the  dividing  range  and  another 
farther  to  the  west  running  nearly  along  the  150^  meridian, 
the  highest  known  part  of  which  is  called  Hardwicke  Range. 
These  rivers  seem  also  to  change  their  course,  and,  decUmng 
to  the  west,  to  descend  into  the  Lowlands. 

The  country  south  of  the  Morumbidgee  appears  likewise 
to  differ  from  the  general  character  of  Qie  Terraces.  Gap- 
tain  Sturt  describes  it  as  a  district  whose  surface  is  hilly, 
broken,  and  irregular,  containing  deep  ravines  and  prec  i- 
pitous  glens :  farther  to  the  south,  where  the  Warragong 
Mountains  raise  their  summits,  mountains  snored  moun- 
tains, and  are  overtopped  by  lofty  and  distant  peaks.  Tliis 
portion  of  the  Terraces  is  still  less  known  than  that  to  the 
east  of  Hardwicke  Range. 

The  Lowlands  join  the  Terraces  on  the  west ;  their  extent 
in  that  direction,  as  well  as  to  the  north,  is  not  known. 
Captain  Sturt,  who  advanced  on  the  north  beyond  the  145^ 
meridian,  and  on  the  south  beyond  the  140",  found  that  the 
country  preserved,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  see  from  some 
hills,  the  same  uniform  appearance  of  an  immense  level 
plain.  This  extensive  country  resembles  as  little  the  plains 
of  South  America,  covered  with  abundant  grass,  a«  the 
African  Sahara,  with  its  moving  sands :  it  seems  to  ap- 
proach in  character  to  the  wide  steppes  which  surround  the 
Lake  of  Aral  and  extend  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  are 
somewhat  better  adapted  to  sustain  inhabitants  than  the 
steppes  of  Asia.  These  plains  of  Australia  are,  in  many 
parts,  extremely  level ;  in  others,  they  are  slightly  undu- 
lating ;  and  here  and  there,  but  at  great  distanoea,  some- 
times of  more  than  100  miles,  a  san^  eminence  rises 
which  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  hill :  the  loftieet  of 
these  eminences  are  not  above  300  feet  higher  than  the 
plain  on  which  they  stand. 

AU  over  this  extent  of  country  the  soil  presents  only  two 
varieties :  it  is  either  a  red  sandy  loam  or  a  white  ooarse 
sand.  In  soma  places  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation, 
at  others  it  nourishes  only  salsolaceous  plants,  without  a 
blade  of  grass  between  them.  Others  a^in  are  covered 
with  polygonum,  a  gloomy  and  leafless  bramble ;  and  in  a 
few  tracts  patches  of  ground  are  discovered  which  appear 
to  be  moist,  and  in  which  the  calystemma  is  abundant 
Such  patches  probablv  form  ouicksands  in  the  rainy  season. 
Those  parts  of  the  plains  which  seem  to  have  the  best  M>i1 
produce  stunted  gum-trees  and  cypresses.  Large  tracts  of 
country  are  covered  with  shells  and  the  claws  of  era}  fish,  and 
this  soil,  although  an  alluvial  deposit,  is  superficially  sandy. 
They  bear  the  appearance  not  only  of  being  frequently  in- 
undated, but  also  of  the  floods  having  subsided  upon  them. 
On  their  surface  no  accumulation  of  rubbish  is  obsen-ed,  «o 
as  to  indicate  a  rush  of  waters  to  any  one  point;  but  nume- 
rous minor  channels  are  traced,  which  evidently  distribute 
the  floods  e<jually  and  generally  over  every  part  of  the  arva 
which  is  subject  to  them. 

'  My  impression,*  says  Captain  Sturt,  '  when  travelling 
the  country  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  marshes  i^f 
the  Macquarie,  was,  that  I  was  traversing  a  country  of  com- 
paratively recent  formation.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
great  want  of  vegetable  decay,  the  salsolaceous  character  of 
the  plants,  the  appearance  of  its  isolated  hills  and  flooded 
tracts,  and  its  trilling  elevation  above  the  sea,  se^'erally  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  these  impressions  on  my  mind.* 
It  would  appear  that  those  plains  insensibly  decreasa  in 
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Tlio  Darling  has  only  lately  been  discovered  bv  Captain 
Sturt.  He  traced  its  course  between  4  48°  and  147^  £.  K>n(|;., 
and  under  30°  S.  lat.,  for  about  15  miles;  and  again, 
between  146**  and  144°  30'.  and  29°  30'  S.  lat..  for  about  66 
miles.  At  the  first  place  tlie  river  runs  nearly  from  east  to 
west ;  and,  in  the  second,  its  course  is  directed  to  tbe  S.W. 
That  both  currents  belong  to  the  same  river  is  proved  by 
their  water  being  equally  salt ;  and  though  not  quite  so  salt 
as  that  of  the  ocean,  its  taste  is  precisely  the  same,  and  it  is 
unfit  to  drink.  In  its  bed  several  brine-wells  were  disco- 
vered. Captain  Sturt  is  inclined  to  think,  that  the  river 
which  joins  the  Murray,  where  this  latter  begins  to  run 
southward,  is  the  Darrnig,  though  he  observes  that  the 
waters  of  that  river  are  not  brackisii. 

The  climate  of  Australia  differs  considerably  firom  that  of 
other  eountries.  The  most  remarkable  as  well  as  tbe  most 
unfavourable  characteriiitic,  is  the  long  droughts  which 
occasionally  prevail.  Captain  Sturt  says,  '  The  year  1826 
commenced  the  fearful  droughts,  to  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  periodically 
subject.  It  continued  the  two  following  years  with  unabatea 
severity.  The  surface  of  thff  earth  became  so  parched  up» 
that  the  minor  vegetation  ceased  upon  if.  Culinary  herbs 
were  raised  with  difficulty;  and  crops  failed  even  in  the 
most  favourable  utuations.  Settlers  drove  their  flocks  and 
herds  to  distant  tracts  for  pasture  and  water.  The  interior 
suffered  equallv  with  the  coast;  and  men  at  length  began 
to  despond  unaer  so  alarming  a  visitation.  It  eumost  ap- 
pearea  as  if  the  Australian  sky  was  never  again  to  be  tra- 
versed by  a  cloud.'  These  seasons  without  rain  appear  to 
occur  every  ten  or  twelve  years.  They  are  succeeded  by 
excessively  long  rains ;  but  afterwards  the  rains  decrease  gra- 
du^ly,  year  after  year*  until  they  a^ain  wholly  cease  fi>r  a  time. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  quick  transition  from  heat  to 
cold.  There  are  instances  of  the  thermometer  having  varied 
25  degrees  in  fifty  minutes.  This  is  owing  to  the  sudden 
change  of  the  winds.  The  north-west  winds  blowing  over 
the  great  sandy  deserts  in  the  interior,  attain  such  a  degree 
of  heat,  that  they  become  too  scorching  to  be  pleasant  to 
men  and  animals,  or  to  be  favourable  to  vegetation.  The 
thermometer  then  rises  suddenly  from  80°  to  110°.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  south-eastern  winds  are  often  very  cold  and 
piercing,  especially  when  there  is  a  sudden  shift  from  a  hot 
north-western. 

But,  in  spite  of  such  occurrences,  which  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  exceptions,  the  chmate,  though  somewhat  too  dry, 
is  commonly  delightful;  and  the  evenings  and  mornings 
as  pleasant  as  in  southern  Italy.  Even  the  great  heat  which 
occurs  does  not  produce  relaxing  and  enfeebling  effects  on 
the  constitution.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  coast,  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  in  summer  (from  September  to  March), 
between  36°  and  106%  its  mean  elevation  being  70**;  and,  in 
winter  ({h>m  March  to  September),  between  27^  and  98° 
its  mean  being  66% 

In  the  interior,  and  to  the  west  of  the  mountain-ranges, 
the  wet  season  commonly  takes  place  during  the  summer ; 
on  the  coast,  it  commences  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 
Mr.  Oxley  thinks  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  during 
the  winter  drive  back  the  vapours  collected  from  the  sea, 
which,  being  attracted  by  the  eastern  decUvity  of  the 
mountains,  descend  in  rain  on  the  country  between  them 
and  the  sea;  but  that  the  easterly  winds,  which  prevail 
during  the  summer,  carry  the  vapours  over  the  mountains, 
which,  being  there  attracted  by  the  western  declivity  of  the 
mountains,  are  condensed  into  rain. 

Dews  are  very  fi-equent  and  heavy,  and  sometimes  they 
fall  Uke  a  drizzling  rain.  Hail-storms  are  common  in 
December  and  January. 

On  the  low  coasts  frost  is  very  little  felt;  but  in  the 
billy  districts  it  is  firequent,  and  very  keen  on  the  high 
terraces  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  especially  on 
the  plains  of  Bathurst,  and  the  plains  contiguous  to  them : 
these  districts  ate  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  likewise 
observed,  that  in  these  parts  of  the  country  the  seasons  are 
nearly  a  month  later  than  on  the  low  district  on  the  coast 
The  snow  lies  on  tbe  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  occasionally 
also  in  the  valleys,  for  many  days  together ;  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidney  and  other 
{>arts  of  the  coast. 

The  cUmate  on  the  eastern  coast  is  very  favourable  to 
health ;  and  endemic  diseases  are  not  known,  with  the  ex- 
ceptiuu  of  ophthalmia,  which  occurs  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  and  is  produced  by  the  winds 


which  prevail  at  that  time.  Tliese  winds,  in  general,  ar< 
not  unpleasantly  warm;  but  they  resemble,  in  some  m«.a- 
sure,  the  English  ea:»tcrly  winds  which  blow  in  April  at..! 
May :  like  them,  they  occasion  blights  in  vegetation,  andarv 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  then  prevailing  ophthalmia. 
Many  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Australm  contain  \li1- 
canoes,  and  a  few  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  volcomr 
agency.    In  all  those  islands  voloanio  products  abound. 

IV.  The  Man  qf  Australia, — ^The  natives  of  this  portion 
of  the  globe  belong  to  two  races—to  the  Malay,  and  to 
another,  which  seems  to  constitute  a  separate  divi»ion  of  the 
human  race :  the  men  of  this  second  race,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  African  negro,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Australian  negroes,  or  Austral  negroes.  The  flnt  race 
occupies  all  the  isknds  to  tho  north  of  tho  equator,  and  to 
the  south  of  it  those  which  lie  to  the  east  of  20^  W.  long. 
The  Austral  negroes  are  ei(tended  over  the  continent,  a« 
well  as  over  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  New  Caledonia,  the  New 
Hebrides,  New  Britain,  the  Solomon's  Archipelago,  and 
New  Guinea.  In  the  last-named  island,  they  go  under  the 
Malayan  name  of  Papnas,  which  sometimes  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  whole  race.  The  same  race  inhabits  the  Andaman 
Islands,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  some  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  a  few  families  are  scattered  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.    [See  Malays.] 

The  Austral  negroes,  though  they  are  considered  by 
Cuvier  as  being  a  branch  of  the  African  negroes,  re- 
semble them  only  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  their  woolly 
hair ;  yet  even  their  skin  is  not  quite  black,  like  thai  of  the 
Africans,  but  of  a  sooty  brown.  They  differ  widely  ftx>m 
one  another  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  fiuce,  and  of  the 
whole  frame.  Their  forehead  rises  higher  and  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  projects  more  than  in  the  negro.  The  nose 
projects  more  from  the  face,  and  the  lips  are  not  so  thick. 
The  upper  lip  is  larger  and  more  prominent,  and  the  lower 

Srojects  forward  from  the  lower  jaws  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
ivide  the  face  into  two  parts.  Their  limbs  and  the  whole 
frame  of  their  body  are  lean,  and  display  nothing  of  the 
muscular  strength  by  which  the  African  negroes  are  distin- 
guished. Tbe  greatest  difierence  in  the  formation  of  the 
human  body  is  found  to  exist  between  the  Caucasian  race 
and  the  Austral  negroes.  This  race  seems  to  be  purest  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  in  New  Guinea,  the  inhabitants  of 
tho  continent  and  of  the  other  islands  having  probably  been 
crossed  by  some  other  race,  perhaps  the  Malay. 

The  Austral  negroes  may  be  considered  as  still  living  In 
the  lowest  state  of  civilization.  \  Cannibalism  ia  common 
among  them,  and  they  do  not  deny  it :  they  have  neither 
habitations,  nor  do  they  wear  raiment,  at  least  not  the  men ; 
the  women  commonly  wrap  themselves  up  in  a  species  of 
cloak  made  of  opossum  skin,  or  in  a  blanket.  Wheivver 
they  intend  to  pass  the  night  they  kindle  a  fire  and  ^ce 
a  slip  of  bark  or  a  bough  to  windward  for  shelter.  Tha 
want  of  habitations  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  io  their  being 
continually  on  the  move  in  search  of  food ;  for  in  some 
places  along  the  coast,  where  fish  and  oysters  are  so  abun- 
dant as  to  afford  them  a  constant  supply  of  food  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  they  have  erected  convenient 
huts  of  tea-tree  bark,  which  they  dean  daily,  (P.  Cun- 
ningham.) 

They  have  no  chieft,  either  elected  or  hereditary,  and  the 
authority  of  a  man  depends  on  his  personal  strength,  and 
his  cunning.  They  believe  in  a  good  spirit,  Koj^an,  and  in 
a  bad  one,  Potoyan.  The  former  is  thought  to  watch  over 
and  protect  them  from  the  operations  of  the  latter,  and  to 
assist  them  in  recovering  strayed  children,  which  the  other 
is  supposed  to  decx>y  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  them. 

They  are  not  delicate  in  food.  When  pressed  by  hunger 
they  devour  grubs,  snakes,  stinking  whales,  and  even  wmun, 
with  eagerness. 

They  are  lively,  good-humoured,  inquisitive,  and  intel- 
ligent, and  acquire  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writm:; 
almost  as  speeoily  as  Europeans;  their  senses  are  extremely 
acute,  and  they  possess  great  powers  of  mimicry. 

Their  number  is  not  great,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
interior  was  uninhabited,  but  Captain  Sturt  found  them  in 
most  places,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Murray  more  numerous 
than  anywhere  else. 

V.  Division  and  Settlements.^TiiQ  northern  and  western 
coasts  are  commonly  comprehended  imder  the  name  of  New 
Holland,*  which  was  given  to  them  by  the  Dutch  akcr 
having  discovered  these  parts ;  by  this  term  the  whole  con- 
tinent is  sometimes  designated.    The  several  paiH  on  tht 
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pflrtinn  «r  ItM  conbnent,  Um  Ksncnl  appeuuioe  of  tlw 
raontry.  rnhhoush  of  a  barren  nslure,  i*  very  pirture*que. 
The  hills  are  rtietred  witb  a  profusiM)  of  beautiful  shrubs, 
Sovriihinf;  aniong  imTnenve  blocks  of  granite;  Bankriat, 
on«  of  whirh  ii  railed  bj  the  colonist*  «ild  hixiejiuckle, 
ate  of  eitrasrdinary  beautf :  pau-trces  are  abundant; 
and  the  Ibrevl* ooniiit  of  kwatnp  oaks  (Caiuarina)  and  gum 
tm^  (BiKulwpiiit'i,  the  timber  of  which  U,  however,  utually 
decujed  al  tbe  heart.  No  gnu  flt  for  paitnre  ((tovs  on  tbe 
plaiR*.  which  are  overran  with  a  noarso  herbaKe.  Culinary 
vesrtabWn,  in  the  (brni  of  a  kind  of  parslcv  {Apium  pro- 
ttratum),  and  of  a  common  European  sppcici  of  orach 
(Atripin  haliimu),  are  aburaUiit  in  a  wild  state,  and  aSbrd 
the  «etiler<  an  acreeatjle  CxxL  Here  ocrura  a  sinfrulor  ex- 
trplitm  to  tha  alnaost  nniTeml  law  in  the  vegetable  king- 
Amo,  that  truly  parasitical  eencra  ate  iimpuble  of  (crowini; 
in  the  earth  :  on  all  the  roosls  of  Auntralia  the  Loranthu 
is  finind  fn^nriiie  sparitizty  like  misleloe  upon  the  branches 
of  piicalyptns.  ca«uariiiii,  aracia,  attd  melaleaca;  but  in 
Kinf!  Grarfte's  Noai>d  a  toneatriai  spedea  occois  forming 
A  Miiall  trre  fifteen  feet  higb. 

1'itp  (lira  of  Svan  River,  m  it  i*  produced  in  a 
nnrrliem  latitude,  chnnitei  a  little  from  that  of  King 
G«nri;c's  Sound.  The  planu  ronsiflt  principaUy  of  species 
)wl'<iii;inB  lo  the  Pmtra,  Mffrtle,  Epaerit,  and  cnrnpiiund- 
JtntrrrM  tribe*,  and  lo  the  leatless  part  of  tbo  gvnui  Acnria. 
The  Ringidar  pfodtKtion  calked  (^rast-tree  by  the  colonists 
{Kmsi*  Avirality  rise*  npoa  the  sand*  plains  in  solitary 
Dnruuthnesa  in  the  shape  of  scorched  and  Uoekened  cylin- 
driral  tranka,  temiiMlsd  by  bifte  of  long  graMy  leave*. 


[*.'; 


^■flnlU).— K  XuUiaihn.] 


A  miiiikaHr  spfrie*  of  Xanthnrrkim,  a  Zamia  with  a  ttem 
*Tne»'[nri  ihirtv  fp*t  hiuli,  mant  indivijuals  of  the  rem 
f'lfunriiNimiiarkable  for  their  W)(.  «e»pinjt.  Ihread-lil 
ti-*T>»lii-*.  ind  sotne  of  iSe  pine  tnbe.  beloriKinft  to  tlie 
r-'iiit  r^htn:  and  PFwmWmK  the  Norfolk  Island  pine  iti 
'herwrter,  fwv  a  pm.har  rharsctiT  to  the  UndM^pe.  Kan- 
r.n»-rr*«>>t  u'd  to  fiitin  here.  a«  at  Port  Jackson,  4  rich 
anUiivtiniint  hcrliitv;  /I^Aniu. whirh  at  Km pt George* 
y  ■  vt\  ar*  n  Iv  imsTI  (re**,  here  Brr|iiire  extraordinary 
rf,..—  ...  nt.  -Tie  of  tlirtn  <H.  mniifii)  omirrins  50  feet 
I  irh  ar»H  i-K>rr  than  2\  frrt  in  'iiamrter.  A  noble  species 
of  r"t"  iiw(f;unt/vT^iuru;'ip^«//a>[ur(Qa  a  bcaunrul  object 
in  irir  B-m-Tv  1 1»  latirr.  and  arveral  other  SperiM  of 
II.  Mm-  f-n-'*.  ''"e.  «■  in  n  manr  oilier  partm  of  Auitralia, 
(..'■I.  ii,,.  r~.fBrii..n  linil-T  of  [he  rooritry.  Ms^niArvnt 
- -iilrw  ••  siih  «~irl>-t  Il'™er»  al"'!!!'!,  livclher  wilh  lep- 
(■■  mcttUuig  werping  willuvs,  and  fragrant  •pecte* 
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of  mrlnMiderot,  all  cut  off  frnm  the  tinr  by  a  belt  of  ru'  -^ 
of  great  height  and  thtckoew.  Tbe  ialiM  of  Buac'v-  .* 
overrun  with  immense  thickets  of  a  aidaniun,  ten  feet  t.- ::. 
and  multitudes  of  arborescent  speciea  of  melTMideroa. 

It  is  e»peciallx  deserving  of  meatioa  that  in  thi*  pan  -f 
the  oonlioent  the  vegetation  of  the  BOgnlar  plant*  ca]U-<! 
botanitis  proleaceous,  while  it  retain*  its  own  peculiar  A.%- 
tralian  features,  yet  present*  a  greater  i«*eiiilil«iin  to  :.* 
corresponding  part  of  the  tloia  of  South  Africa  than  i  .u 
of  the  east  aide,  among  which  a  penwptibte  teitdeory  to  i.'.' 
Soalh  American  fbnu*  exist*,  accordutg  to  tbe  obaerva:...:^ 
of  Dr,  Brown. 

Turning  from  thi*  tide  of  the  oontinnit,  msd  resun  - ; 
the  consideration  of  the  tar*  of  the  eaatem  cout,  we  C  •> 
that  a*  we  approach  the  equator  from  tbe  n^ooy  of  I*<r-. 


^^ 


■] 

growinti  on  a  palm  trunk,  rear*  its  slender  ittH  nav. 
woodland  scenery ;  Ihr  hhir  pim  Trrri  llfvmlf^^ui  f  i  i 
apquire  stupendous  dimensions ;  atid  a  siugular  pni*«* 
plant  resembling  Knightia  ezreiia  appcaia  m  a  n-u 
timber  tree. 

Near  Moreton  Bav  the  tops  of  the  mountain*  at*  cc* 
with  a  vegetation  similar  to  that  which  is  comoMa  at 
Jackson,  the  difference  in  latitude  uid  the  appciMrh  u 
equator  being,  at  usual,  compensated  by  •teratua  of  ss: 
In  the  low  lands,  the  forest*  abound  in  a  gifantK  on-.^M- 

in  the  valualile  chestnut  bean  crnif ji  maw  Auj.  ■ 

whi>sc  leeds,  irhen  roasted,  afford  a  wholeooia*  duttt 
to  the  natires.  Here  also,  in  the  CKCSt*  new  Br— 
Town,  klr.  Fraier  observed  '  several  ipeciea  of  6rna  uf  s 
of    ISO    feet    high,    inclosing    i ' —     "      " 


{Euralifptut  retini/era),  on  which  origiaallT  tbe  ■ 
thoke  Ak  trees  had  be«n  deposited  l>*  kiida.  Hh_  d 
immediately  vegetated,  and  thro 


Mpariniis  ronts,  which  adhering  ckae  to  th*  baik  ,.< 
i-tn-c.  had  followed  the  course  of  ita  tiata  downwai- 
earlh,  when:  onoe  arrived  their  progroM  of  gn  •; 
y  BSionithini;.  The  root*  of  tbe  Acas  ihes  ir.^ 
illy  in  numlicr.  envelope  the  inm  bark,  and  a«»1  .- 
^me  time  such  ciE*iilir  branches,  that  it  is  Dot  cr  . 
w  the  onirinal  tpw  at  a  heieht  of  To  or  fo  fe»t.  r^- 
uvh  the  fit:  as  if  itself  were  the  parasite  ua  i  - 
intnider.  In  the  iiniiular  an|>les  or  truJU.  •*  i.« 
termed,  whtcb  are  fannad  by  the  raob  of  tluM  tia . 
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period  there  hard  t>een  no  movements  in  the  Bolid  crust  of 
our  globe,  or  that  part  of  it  which  should  permit  any  land 
to  form  a  communication  between  Asia  and  Australia,  and 
thus  admit  the  passage  of  animals  from  one  continent  to  the 
other.  The  elephant  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  its  place  has 
not  been  supplied  from  Asia ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kan- 
garoos and  tnnt  tribe  of  creatures  have  not  roamed  into  Asia. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  some  considerable  and 
apparently  recent  accumulations  of  sands,  piiucipally  com- 
posed of  comminuted  sea-shells,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  Australia.  They  have  been  found  in  the  gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  but  are  particularly  remarkable  on  the  western 
coast,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  settlement  of  the 
Swan  River.  They  are  distinguished  by  concretions  which 
appear  to  have  been  formed  round  vegetable  substances 
that  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared.  Archdeacon  Scott 
(Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London)  states 
that,  to  the  east  of  the  inteoded  town  of  FreemanUe, '  the 
sandstone  assumes  the  character  of  a  thick  forest,  6ut  down 
about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  surface,  so  that  to  walk  on 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult,  and  even  dangerous.*  Much 
light  is  thrown  on  this  kind  of  deposit  by  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  on  a  bank  rising  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  for  he  detected  the  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  round  fuci,  the  calcareous  matter  pro- 
ducing a  cement,  which  retained  the  other  particles  of  sand 
together  after  the  decomposition  of  the  plant.  This  would 
also  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Australian  depo- 
sit, which,  according  to  Archdeacon  Scott,  attains  a  height 
of  300  feet  above  the  sea  at  Mount  Eliza,  ten  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River.  It  is  there  based  on  red 
sandstone,  which  appears  to  be  associated  with  red  marl 
and  gy])sum,  and  to  constitute  the  country  up  to  the  sienitic 
mountains  of  DarUng^s  Range,  among  the  argillaceous 
slates  of  which  roofing-slate  has  been  detected. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Australia  have  been  little  ex- 
plored. Iron  and  coal  are,  as  above  noticed,  abundant  ( 
copper  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in  Cumberland,  and  tin 
and  lead  are  also  said  to  have  been  discovered.  Large  tracts 
of  limestone  occur  on  the  eastern  side ;  clays  fitted  for  the 
economical  purposes  of  life  are  common,  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  principal  town  of  Sydney ;  there  are  numerous  sand- 
atones  which  seem  well  adapted  for  ornamental  buildings ; 
gypsum  is  found  abundantly  in  the  clay  or  marl  extending 
from  Bathurst  to  Hunters  River,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Swan  River ;  and  there  is  roofing-slate  both  in  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  Australia. 

AUSTRALIA,  ZOOLOGY  OF.  In  treating  of  the 
zoology  of  Asia  and  America,  occasional  allusion  was  made 
to  the  influence  which  the  natural  productions,  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable,  of  large  continents  must  have  had  upon 
the  early  civilization  of  their  aboriginal  inhabitants.  We 
are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  this  intluence  has  been  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  origin 
and  progress  of  human  society ;  if  perceived  at  all,  it  has 
been  in  a  vague  and  imperfect  manner ;  yet  a  very  little 
consideration  will  convince  us  that  it  is  in  reaUty  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  bears  the  most  intimate  relation  to 
this  important  subject,  and  that  it  consequently  merits  the 
most  serious  attention,  not  of  the  professed  zoologist  alone, 
but  more  especially  of  the  philosopher  and  the  historian. 
Whatever  waa  the  original  condition  of  mankind,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals, 
their  abundance  or  scarceness  in  particular  situations,  their 
peculiar  qualities  as  adapting  them  for  food,  raiment,  and 
other  domestic  purposes*  must  neeessarily  have  had  the 
most  intimate  connection  with  the  original  condition  of  our 
own  species,  and  with  all  the  earliest  steps  towuds  civi- 
lization. Asia  and  Africa  abound  in  numerous  species  of 
large  graminivorous  quadrupeds  and  gallinaceous  fowls, 
which  not  only  furnish  human  food  of  the  best  quality 
and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  but  are  likewise  most  easily 
captured :  many  supply  both  food  and  materials  for  dress. 
These  two  continents  are  the  native  seat  of  those  animals, 
which  man  has  been  enabled  to  domesticate  and  to  render 
the  instruments  of  his  ftirther  progress  in  civilization.  But 
in  situations  less  favourable,  where  animals  were  rare,  and 
of  species  not  so  well  adapted  for  human  food  and  clothing, 
as,  for  example,  in  America,  but  more  especially  in  Austra-^ 
lia,  man  had  to  contend  with  numerous  and,  in  some  cases, 
insurmountable  difilculties,  which  were  altogether  unknown 
to  the  more  favoured  inhabiUnU  of  the  Old  Worid.  Inces- 
santly occupied  in  the  primary  and  indispensable  labour  of 


procunng  a  scanty  and  precarious  snbsistence,  \mRj  pro- 
tected by  in8ufii(^lent  covering  from  the  effbcts  of  the 
weather,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  frequent  and  lon<r- 
con tinned  fasts,  he  possessed  neither  the  means  of  s( up- 
porting  a  large  family,  nor  the  leisure  to  improve  \\\% 
condition  by  the  development  of  his  natural  ihculci«?5. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  Impossible  for  anv  con- 
siderable  progress  to  be  made  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  ; 
the  females  also  of  the  American  and  Australian  savages 
are  notoriously  less  prolific  than  the  women  of  the  old 
continentif ;  and  the  aboriginal  population  of  those  countrie«, 
in  relation  to  their  extent,  Is  extremely  scanty  in  ootn* 
parison  with  that  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  even  Africa.  Heu'?;* 
probablv,  in  a  great  measure,  it  arises  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World  were  found  to  be  so  far  behind  those  vf 
the  Old  in  point  of  civilization  and  social  improvement ;  or 
if  this  general  rule  finds  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
antient  nations  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  a  rare  and  partial 
instance,  and  appears  to  depend  upon  local  and  peculiar 
circumstances. 

These  refiections  will  prepare  us  for  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  some  of  the  causes  which  appear  to  have  ot>e- 
rated  in  preventing  the  improvement  oi  the  Australian 
savage.  When  applied  to  the  physical  circumstances  of 
his  country,  and  more  particularly  to  the  peculiarities  of 
Australian  zoology,  as  e^ihibited  in  the  following  table,  they 
will  enable  us  not  only  to  appreciate  some  of  the  reasons 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  inferiority,  but  likewise  to 
perceive  the  actual  causes  which  prevented  the  increase  of 

the  species. 

No.  of  fijn^ 


Whole  Nob  No.  ofipo-  lo  Ai». 

Whole  No.  of  Austra-  ctM  pecu-  tralia  «fi<l 

0RD1SR9.                 of  known  llan  Har  to  other  Coo 

■peciet.  tpddeft  AilatnUa.  tiociua. 

t.  Quadrumana    .186  0  0  0 

II.  Gheiropterii      .     192  8  8  0 

III.  Cal-nivora     .    •    380  10  5  5 

IV.  Marsupialia       .      67  43  43  0 
v.  Rodentia      .    .    899  5  5  0 

VI.  Edentata      .    .      83  2  8  0 

VII.  Pachydermata .      30  0  0  8 

VIII.  Ruminantia     .157  0  0  0 

IX.  Cetacea       .    .      76  13  4  8 


Total  . 


1346 


rs 


61 
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The  first  observation  which  we  hav6  to  make  upon  the 
mammalogy  of  Australia,  as  exhibited  in  this  table,  is  the 
very  small  number  of  species  which  inhabit  Uus  continent 
when  compared  with  the  actual  extent  of  the  country, 
and  the  whohs  number  of  known  species  spread  over  othvr 
parts  of  the  world.  The  disproportion  will  oe  rendered  s\\\\ 
more  striking,  if  we  deduct  from  the  total  number  75.  the 
22  species  of  marine  mammals,  viz.,  13  cetacea  and  9 
seals  iphoca),  which  are  included  in  the  table.  We  thus 
find  that  the  mammals  actually  inhabiting  the  land  of 
Australia  amount  to  no  more  than  53  different  species, 
forming  scarcely  the  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  wh  -le 
number  of  known  quadrupeds;  a  very  limited  proporti>u 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  relative  size  of  the  countrv. 
Nor  is  the  small  number  of  distinct  species  the  only  pecu- 
liarity which  is  obsei-vable  in  regard  to  the  number  uf 
mammals  which  inhabit  this  country;  the  scarcity  of 
individuals  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  ofqxcies;  and 
the  traveller  in  the  interior  will  frequently  journey  for  weeks 
together,  and  pass  over  many  hundred  miles  of  country 
without  meeting  witli  a  single  quadruped.  The  cause  of 
this  peculiarity  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  physical  confc^r- 
mation  of  the  animals  themselves,  rather  than  in  tho 
peculiarities  of  the  country  or  climate,  or  the  destnictioa  uf 
them  by  the  natives;  for,  as  may  be  obsen'ed  from  the  table, 
the  great  majority  of  Australian  mammals  belong  to  the 
Marsupial  order,  of  which  the  species  are  less  proUfiL\  and 
of  which  the  individuals  require  a  much  longer  time  t') 
arrive  at  maturity,  than  those  of  any  other  group  of  qua- 
drupeds. It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  these  two 
circumstances,  the  paucity  of  distinct  species,  and  tLu 
scarcity  of  individuals  in  the  several  species  among  the 
mammals  of  Australia,  must  have  presented  at  all  times  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
advancement  of  civilized  society  in  this  part  of  tlie  world. 

The  second  peculiarity  in  the  mammalogy  of  Australia,  is 
that  after  abstracting,  as  before,  the  22  manne  species  from 
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timitar  in  most  respects  to  the  real  kangaroo,  from  which 
indeed  they  only  differ  in  their  smaller  size,  and  in  somo 
slight  modifications  of  dentition.  They  seldom  exceed  the 
size  of  a  rabhit,  live  single  or  in  pairs,  concealing  themselves 
in  crevices  or  under  fallen  timber,  and  moving  abroad  only 
at  night,  when  they  are  hunted  by  moonlight  as  food  for 
dogs,  their  flesh  not  beins  considered  fit  for  human  food. 
Only  one  species  has  been  distinctly  described,  but  there  are 
four  or  five,  and  probahly  a  greatef  number  of  very  distinct 
species  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Like  the 
kanffaroos,  the  hind  legs  only  are  employed  in  progression, 
the  iore-feet  being  used  as  hands  to  carry  food  to  the  mouth 
imd  for  other  similar  purposes. 

Of  the  phalangers  iPhalangUta),  so  called  originally  by 
Buffon,  from  the  union  of  the  two  interior  toes  of  the  hind 
feet  as  far  as  the  last  phalange  or  joint,  five  or  six  species 
are  known  to  inhabit  Australia,  whilst  about  the  same 
number  are  spread  throughout  the  long  chain  of  islands 
which  almost  connect  its  northern  coast  with  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca.  These  animals,  called  ring-tailed  opossums  by 
the  colonists,  from  their  habit  of  hanging  suspended  by 
the  tail,  which  is  strongly  prehensile,  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees  in  which  they  exclusively  reside,  are  distinguished 
from  their  congeners  of  the  Indian  isles,  by  having  the  tail 
generally  bushy,  hut  always  covered  with  hair,  except  a 
narrow  shp  on  the  under  side  towards  the  extremity,  which 
is  directly  applied  to  the  branches  in  the  act  of  grasping. 
The  three  largest  species,  P.  vu/ptna,  P.  iemurina,  and  F, 
nigra,  are  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  cat,  and  covered 
with  a  soil  and  rich  Air,  which  has  been  found  at  Sydney 
to  answer  extremely  well  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  but 
which  unfortunately  cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  become  extensively  useful.  The  long-tailed  pha- 
langer  (P.  Cookii)  is  a  rather  smaller  species,  originally 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Van  Dtemen's  Land,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine 
short  fur,  and  long  attenuated  tail  tipped  with  white.  Two 
still  smaller  species,  the  P,  gUr\fomus  and  P.pygnuea, 
are  principally  distinguished  by  their  minute  size,  the 
former  being  not  larger  than  a  small  rat,  and  the  latter 
scarcely  equalling  the  common  mouse  in  magnitude.  All 
these  animals  inhabit  the  forests,  and  feed  principally  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  various  species  of  ^m-trees  {eucalypti), 
which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  m  Australian  botany, 
secreting  themselves  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  decayed  trees 
during  tbe  daytime,  and  moving  abroad  only  during  the  night 

Nearly  related  to  the  phalangers  in  many  respects,  are 
the  petaurists  {Petaurus),  or  flying  opossums,  and  flying 
squirrels,  as  they  are  commonly  c^led  by  the  colonists,  a 
genus  exclusively  Australian,  and  distinguished  by  the  lax, 
^prehensile  tail,  and  by  the  skin  of  the  sides  and  flanks 
being  distended  into  a  kind  of  wing,  or  flying  membrane, 
whicn  arts  like  a  parachute  in  supporting  the  body,  and 
enables  these  animals  to  make  the  most  astonishing  leaps, 
among  the  thinly-scattered  trees  of  an  Australian  forest 
Of  these  there  are  likewise  five  or  six  species ;  the  largest  of 
which  (P.  iaguanoides)  exceeds  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat, 
whilst  the  smallest  (P.  minimus),  called  the  flying  mouse 
by  the  colonists,  scarcely  equals  the  dimensions  of  this  latter 
animal.  The  petaunsts,  like  the  phalangers,  are  an  arbo- 
real and  nocturnal  genus,  feeding  principally  upon  gum- 
tree  leaves,  and  during  the  bright  moonlight  nights  en- 
livening the  otherwise  silent  and  lonely  forests  wi^  their 
rapid  and  varied  motions. 

The  wombat  {pfuucohmyi)  is  a  large  animal  about  the 
size  of  a  badger,  which  burrows  in  we  sand-hills  of  the 
interior,  and  lives  exclusively  upon  vegetables.  It  is  of  a 
•odal  disposition,  many  of  them  being  generally  found 
together,  like  rabbits  in  the  same  warren:  like  the  ge- 
nerality of  Australian  mammals  it  is  nocturnal,  sleeping  in 
its  burrow  during  the  davtime,  and  moving  about  in  search 
of  food ,  &e.  only  during  the  night.  It  consequently  becomes 
very  fat,  and  has  been  sometimes  known  to  attain  the 
weight  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds ;  its  flesh  is  considered  as  a 
delicate  and  wholesome  article  of  food.  Being  a  slow  run- 
ner, it  is  easilv  captured  when  found  at  any  £stance  ftt>m 
its  burrow,  and  is  at  all  times  a  most  valuable  resource  to 
the  inland  or  bush  tribes  of  natives,  who  often  resort  from 
great  distances  to  some  known  warren  to  enjoy  the  abund- 
ance of  a  wombat  feast.  In  most  of  its  characters,  those 
only  excepted  which  it  partakes  in  common  with  the  other 
marsupials,  it  agrees  with  the  rodentia,  and  indeed  appears 
to  be  the  natural  link  which  connects  tiieae  two  pxders. 


The  bandicoots  (Perameles)  compose  a  very  remark  aLli' 
genus  which  does  not  admit  of  a  ready  comparison  with  au« 
other  group  of  animals  likely  to  be  more  familiar  to  the  jse- 
nerality  of  readers.  With  a  dental  system  and  even  an  out- 
ward form  which  very  much  assimilate  them  to  the  larpi  r 
shrews  and  other  insectivorous  mammals,  they  unite  the 
ordinary  characters  of  marsupial  animals,  and  feed  exr!u< 
sively  upon  roots  and  other  vegetable  substances.  TLt.;r 
habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  kangaroo-rats,  exct^ptin^ 
that  they  do  not  hop  upon  the  hind  legs  only,  but  um;  aij 
the  four  extremities  in  the  act  of  progression,  like  ordinsr} 
quadrupeds ;  they  form  burrows,  or  take  refuge  during  thr 
daytime  in  natural  crevices,  or  under  follen  timber,  move 
about  only  during  the  night-time,  and  are  not  considered  fit 
for  human  food.  Two  species  only  have  been  descnlwi, 
the  P.  nasuta  and  P.  obenUa,  both  found  within  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Two  other  genera  of  Australian  mammals,  the  dasyures, 
(Dasyurus),  and  thylacynes  {Thylaq/nu»),  partake  of  ihr 
habits  and  appearance  of  the  onunary  carnivorous  auadni- 
peds,  and  appear  to  unite  this  tribe  of  animals  with  tbe 
marsupials  in  general.  The  first  of  these  genera,  called 
Dcayures  (i .  e.  hairy-tails),  to  distinguish  them  from  thi; 
naked-tailed  opossums  of  America,  with  which  many  natu- 
ralists had  associated  them,  consists  of  five  or  six  species, 
generally  of  small  size,  and  agreeably  marked  witn  nu- 
merous white  spots  on  a  black,  olive,  or  russet  ground. 
Their  habits  and  mode  of  life  generally  resemble  thoM  uf 
the  martins  and  pole-cats  of  Europe ;  they  are  nocturaaU 
and  live  for  the  most  part  upon  birds,  reptiles,  and  otber 
small  prey.  Six  or  seven  species  have  been  described.  Tbe 
ursine  dasyure  (Z).  ursinus),  or  native  devil,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  colonists,  is  perhaps  the  ugliest  and  most  disgustinf^ 
lookinff  quadruped  in  nature.  Its  le^  are  very  short,  its 
body  thick  and  heavy,  and  its  head  disagreeably  large  and 
disproportioned  to  its  other  dimensions.  It  inhabits  the 
coast  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  sleeping  during  the  daytime 
in  holes  among  the  rocks,  and  moving  abroad  during  tbe 
night  in  quest  of  dead  seals  and  other  marine  productioc« 
which  compose  its  food.  The  Z>.  macrourui,  Z>.  vtverrwm 
and  D.  maugei,  are  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  well  aj 
on  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  are  sometimes  called 
native  cats  by  the  colonists,  not  from  any  close  rescra- 
blance  which  they  bear  to  cats,  but  fivm  some  sli;,ht 
similarity  in  their  habits,  as  they  climb  trees  wwhly 
in  pursuit  of  small  birds,  and  capture  their  prey  more  by 
address  than  by  open  force.  The  D,  peniaUatiu,  called 
the  sugar  squirrel  by  the  colonists,  a  name  which  is  aIm) 
sometimes  applied  to  the  petaunu  idureuM,  is  aboot  the 
size  of  a  common  rat,  of  a  uniform  light  ash  colour,  and  bas 
the  tail  terminated  by  a  pencil  of  long  black  hair.  It  r^ 
sides  entirely  among  the  branches  of  trees,  chiefly  of  the 
sugar  maple  species,  from  which  it  has  acquired  its  colonul 
name,  and  appears  to  live  for  the  most  part  upon  the  largrr 
night  insects,  and  probably  upon  the  eggs  ana  callow  voun^ 
of  small  birds.  The  smallest  known  species  is  tLe  Ik 
murinus,  or  mouse  opossum  of  the  colonists,  which  is  n<^i 
larger  than  the  Uttle  animal  whose  name  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  it,  and  which,  like  the  sugar  squirrel,  rvside» 
upon  trees,  and  lives  principally  if  not  enturely  upon  inserts. 
The  genus  Thylacynus  contains  but  a  single  known  spert«-s 
and  that  apparently  confined  to  Van  Diemen  s  Land.  It 
is  about  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  dog,  and  not  unhke 
the  canine  species  in  general  form  and  appearance,  except 
that  it  is  longer  in  the  body  and  has  shorter  le^  lu 
colour  is  a  uniform  reddish  brown  marked  across  the  barV 
and  loins  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  transverse  black  bands, 
very  regularly  arranged,  and  terminating  singly  upon  the 
sides.  Like  the  generality  of  marsupial  animals,  it  is  mv- 
turnal  in  its  habits,  generally  keeping  concealed  in  tho 
forests  and  underwood  during  the  daytime,  prowling  abrnit 
at  night  in  search  of  prey,  and  often  committing  depreda- 
tions among  the  lambs  of  the  colonists  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  as  the  dasyures  do  in  the  poultry-yards  of  New  Suath 
Wales.  For  this  reason  the  thylacyne  is  keenly  huntrd 
by  the  colonists :  notwithstanding  its  size  and  strength  it  m 
a  cowardly  animal,  and  easily  worried  by  a  courageous  d\>c. 

Of  the  five  species  of /{ooffntia  inserted  in  tbe  tabular 
distribution  of  Australian  mammals,  three  belong  to  ibr 
rat  genus  {Mus),  and  tbe  remaining  two  compose  the  grnu^ 
Hydromys  as  defined  by  the  most  recent  writers  on  mam- 
malogy. The  former  are  but  little  different  ftnm  the  ctmi- 
mon  species  of  rats  and  mice  ia^yther  parts  of  the  vorkl ; 
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CKteiiti  attong  its  taionarchifls ;  lor  the  Eimmean  territory 
•f  Russia  is  fill  eight  times,  and  the  Swedish  one-twelfth, 
more  extensive.    The '  Campania  of  Germany/  as  the  Aus- 
trian empire  has  heen  not  inaptly  designated,  makes  a  corn- 
et dominion,  to  which  its  southernmost  extremity,  the 
narrow  tract  of  D&lmatia,  forms  the  only  exception,    it  Ues 
between  42"*  and  52°  N.  lat,  and  9''  and  27^  S.  long.,  occu- 
pying an  area  of  255,226  square  geographiosl  miles,  the 
circmt  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  4400  miles.    It 
thus  spreads  over  nine  degrees  of  latitude  and  eighteen  of 
longitude:  and  under  the  new  confimnation  given  to  it 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  and  the  a^ustment  made 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  the  following  year,  extends 
mm  the  castle  of  St  Stephen,  thirty  miles  below  Cattaro, 
in  Dalmatia,  and  the  Punto  di  Gero,  south  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Po,  in  Upper  Italy,  to  the  sources  of  the  Spree, 
close  upon  Prussian  Lusatia,  and  almost  to  the  walls  of* 
Sandomir,  in  Polish  Russia ;  and  from  its  extreme  western 
point,  the  hamlet  of  Sngera,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
jLm^  Maggiore  in  Lomb^y,  to  Khoezim  in  Bessarabia, 
which  lies  close  upon  its  most  eastern  border.    The  terri- 
tories of  Saxony  and  Prussian  Silesia  bound  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  the  north-tvest  and  north,  the  former  for  250 
and  the  latter  for  nearly  320  miles ;  on  the  north-east,  the 
frontier  runs  for  about  50  miles  next  to  the  teiritory  of  the 
republic  of  Cracow ;  and,  in  the  same  direction,  conjointly 
with  their  eattem  frontier,  the  Russian  provinces  of  Po- 
dolia,  Volhynia,  and  Bessarabia  border  them  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  530  miles ;  and  it  is  in  this  quarter  that  the 
Austrian  dominions  are  the  most  vulnerable,  as  the  frontier 
is  entirely  open  in  the  north-east  for  160  or  190  miles. 
The  remainder  of  the  eastern  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  southern  confines  adjoin  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia,  along  a  line 
of  nearly  1400  miles.    The  Adriatic  washes  the  Austrian 
shore  for  650  miles ;  the  land  boundary  on  the  south  next 
skirts  the  dominions  of  the  Roman  See  about  60  miles, 
of  Modena  and  Parma  120,  and  of  the  Sardinian  States 
about  100.     The  western  limits  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, in  their  course  from  the  south  to  the  north,  border 
for  an  extent  of  330  miles  on  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Tessino, 
the  Valais,  and  St.  Gallen ;  of  14  on  the  principality  of 
Liechtenstein;    of   nearly  the    same   distance    on   Lake 
Constance;   and  of  550  and  upwards  on  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.    The  extreme  length  of  the  Austrian  Empire  has 
been  estimated  at  870,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  690  miles. 
The  territorial  surface  of  the  Austrian  dominions  has  been 
variously  stated  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject :  Ridler, 
for  instance,  estimates  it  at  252,525  square  geographical 
miles;  Lichtenstem  at  253,155;  Rohrer  at  255,226;  Hassel 
at  257,208 ;  and  Blumenbach,  whose  authority  appears  to 
have  been  followed  by  Horschelmann,  in  his  new  edition  of 
Professor  Stein's  Manual,  at  260,495.    In  the  statement, 
however,  which  we  are  about  to  give,  we  have  preferred  to 
abide  by  the  dimensions  assigned  by  Rohrer,  wnose  Statis- 
tics of  the  Austrian  Empire  are  generally  reputed  to  have 
been  founded  on  semi-official  documents.    For  the  same 
reason,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  return  which  he 
has  made  of  its  population  for  the  year  1 831  as  our  index  to 
its  present  amount    Thq  number  of  cities,  &c.  is  from  a 
Return  in  the  '  Vienna  Archives*  of  1833»  dxawn  up,  we 
understand,  by  Czomig. 

Sur/ace,  Population,  ^.,  qf  ihe  ISmpire  qf  Austria. 


,4  Sorfac*. 

Arehdvliy  tt  AmMa  and  drde  ofl  i^  mi 

Duchy  of  StytU         .  ,  ,       8.388 

*  viiSb^  ^  Tytol  and  lerrllory  ofj  jp  g^^ 

XiaKdom  of  BobevU.  liKludiDg  tho  i  «a  ^la 
diMricU  of  Kjcf r  and  AbcU  ,  J  W,fl8 

If  lir^aTiito  of  Moravia  and  AuBtrUn-1  «a  nb 

Kingdom  of  lUyHa,  compriMng  Ca.  i 
rlnthla,  CarnloU,  Trieat.  and  circle  >  10,91B 
of  Carlaiadt  •  .\ 

Kiofdom  of  Galtei*  and  Lodomeria,) 
including  the  Dtichv  of  AubchwitiV  S9,508 

'    and  Zator  and  the  Bockowlne        .  9 


The  preceding  statement  gives  a  vSew  of  the  cartnniary 
subdivision  of  Uie  territorial  surface  of  the  Austrian  do- 
but  for  the  purposes  of  internal  administratiuD, 


mimons 


they  have  been  distributed  in  a  somewhat  different  order, 
though  the  number  of  subdivisions  or  provinces  remains  xhn 
same.    These  are — 

I.  The  ArcKdndty  9f  Auitrw,  eonpoaed  at  \ 

a.  The  inovlnce  of  A.  balov  the  Ent»  whkh  if  lad—  I 
the  city  of  Vienna  and  four  cifclea.  Upper  and  Lover  I 
Wienerwald.  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Manuliartalierg.     V     14.'"*t 

6.  The  prorinoe  of  A.  abore  the  Ens,  which  coBMsta  I 
of  Sve  ctrclea,  thoee  of  tiia  MuahL  Uaaarvck,  inn,  Traaa,  I 
and  SaUach.  ^ 

IL  The  Duchy  of  Styriat  containing  five  cirdea,  rix.  OrBlx.1       r  '«^ 

BniclL.  Sudenborff.  Haibttrg.  and  CiUy.  I       **'*" 

III.  The  Kingdom  of  llfyria,  divided  into  two  Oovemmcnta.  vix.1 
a,  LaviMch,  with  five  circlet,  KlagenAut,  Viliach,  lay- 1 
bach,  Neuttadt,  and  Altenbtirf       .  .  .  S.Snl  ' 


Uagdooi  oT  Hungary,  with  SUvonia,!  ,1^  ^^^ 
Croatia,  and  the  nxUftary  frantier   ,/*w.«» 

Principality  of  Tranatylvanla  withl  ««  ^a 
the  ndUlafy  Aontier  J  83.888 

£agdo9  of  bklmati*  .  .       6,748 

Xu((daBQrLofliUidyaiidTeBlco,,     17.898 
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4.548.^ 
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6,145 
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18,879 

8.034,385 

85 

3.336 

309,418 
4.338.581 

0 
56 

1.009 
n.434 

S66,886   »,«90,88i     79»       73.599 


a.  Layuach,  with  five  circlet,  KlairenAut,  ViUach,  Lay- 1     ia  •)  ' 
ich«  Neuttadt.  and  Altenbtirg       .  .  .6.861        ^^'"' 

h.  Trieat,  with  three  drelea.  Trieat,  latria.  and  Got*  4, 054. 
IV.  The  Duchy  and  PrineipaHty  of  l^rol,  oonaiatins  of  aerro  \ 

circles,  vit.  Upper  and  Lower  Innth^,  Postertnal,  Btach,  *    10 ,8  IS 
Trient,  Boveredo,  and  Voralberf  • 
V.  The  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  divided  into  Um  aizteea  dldw 
of  Rakonits,  Beraan,  Prachim,  Tabor,  Kaurxim,  Csaalao. 
Chmdim,  Bitxow.  Saati.  Elbogen.  LeitmeriU.   BuniUo.f    90,oiJ 
KoniggraU.  Budwris.  Pilaen.  and  Klntlna,  beaidea  thai 
municipal  diatricte  of  Prafue,  ' 

\1»  Th9  JUargraviate  of  Moravia  and  Duchy  of^leiia,  eon-i 
taining  eif^ht  eirelea,  via.  Olmuta,  Brunn,  Znaym,  Iglaa,  V 
Prerau.  Hradiaeh,  Tro^pau,  and  Teachen.  ' 

^VII.  The  Kingdim  of  OaUcta,  containing  nineteen  circlea,  via.1 
Lemberg,  ZlociorflL  Wadowtz,  Bochnia,  Sanders.  Jaslo,! 
Tamoff,  Rxesxow.  Sanock,  Sambor,  Pnemyal.  Cnhkof.}    a8,54.<4 
ZollueflC  TarnHpoU  Bnesany,  Stry,  StanialawolL  Kalonea.l 
and  Ciemowitx.  J 

VIII.  The  Kingdom  of  Bumgary,  coDsi&ting  of  four  pvevhieaa.  vla.i 
the  country  on  thia  aide  of  the  Danube,  wiib  thirteen  cir- 
cles (or  Gcspannschaften)  ;  the  country  on  the  other  tido  1 
of  the  Danube,  with  eleven  circles ;  the  country  on  this  siiir 
of  the  Thois.  with  ten  circles  j  and  the  country  on  the  otiirr  j 
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aide  of  the  Tbeis.  with  twelve  cirdea         •  .80.581)] 

SlavoDia,  with  three  circlea         .  •  .3.616 

Croatia.        ditto        ditto  .  •  .    8.680^ 

IX.  The  Principality  of  Tranuylvauia,  containing 

1.  The  Land'of  the  Magyars,  with  13  districU     •  14,529 
9.  Ditto         Szfklef,  6    ditto       .    4,673 

8.  Ditto         Saxons.  11    ditto        .    4.09N. 

,  X.  The  Military  Frontier  Districtt,  aix  In  number,  via.  the 

Carlstadt,  Btinat,  Waraadlne,    Slavonian,  Uennan,  and 

Transsylvanian. 

XI.  The  Kingdom  of  DalmaHa,   eontalning  four  circlea,  via. 
Zara,  Spulatio.  Hagusa,  and  Cattaro. 
XII.  The  Kingdfim  of  Ijombnrdy  and  Venice,  containing 
I.  Tho'l*rovince  of  Milaiu,  with  nine  circles,  via. 
Milan,  Brescia,  Cremona.  Mantua,  Bergamo,  Como^ 
Favia.  Lodi  and  Crema,  and  Sondrio  .  .    8.4£0V     17 

8.  The  Province  of  Venice,  with  eight  ctn!les,via. 
Veaioe,  Verona,  Poleaino,  Padua,  Vioensa*  BeUuno, 
Treviso,  and  Frioli  •  •  .  .    9.43J 

Soil,  climate,  and  productiont.'-'The  Austrian  domin 
oontain,  ia  almost  everv  part,  lofty  mountains,  some  fur:i   «  j 
the  natural  line  of  demarcation   into  provinces,   a»   r 
Sudetsch  hranch  of  the  Hercynians,  aim  the  Carpal!* 
chains  in  the  north  and  east;  and  others,  like  the  .\:<« 
and  their  hranches,  in  the  souUi  and  west,  penetratmi;  ;t.'. 
the  heart  of  the  several  countries  which  form  part  ol'  t 
empire  in  this  direction.    The  plains  do  not  occupy  n.  . 
than  ahout  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  surface;  the  fc«  •  \- 
tensive  levels  which  exist  are  found  next  tu  the  nonli 
declivities  of  the  Carpathians,  in  Galicia,  and  in  the  s<it»  *  • 
eastern  parts  of  Hungary,  hetween  the  Matra  ami   i 
Transsylvanian  hranch  of  the  Carpathians;  thoy  pro-  ..: 
within  the  Slavoman  borders,  and  form  ihedi8tin^t>[i.,  _• 
feature  of  that  portion  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in   n 
north  of  Italy  which  lies  hetwee^i  the  Alps  and  the  Ai 
nines. 

The  soil  is  of  endless  variety,  but  in  general  &vouinl  i.« 
a  mild  and  genial  climatei  and  distinguished  by  iem«TU.L-.. 
productiveness. 

Slavonia  and  the  south-eastern  and  central  parts  of  Ri::. 
gary  (and  we  begin  with  these  as  forming  the  most  extctt»r.  t 
subdivision  of  this  vast  monarchy)  present  a  wide  expi.^.- 
of  low  land,  abounding  in  day  and  marl,  and  of  exubea  :.*  t 
fertility,  yet  lying  in  immediate  contact  with  arid,  sai.    . 
steppes,  and  extensive  morasses,  which  occupy  more  t!.   u 
6400  square  miles  of  the  Hungarian  territory  alone.     Lr.:  j.* 
tracts  of  these  steppes  however  have  been,  and  mocv  .. 
in  process  of  being,  reclaimed  and  brought  under  cttUi\  ^ 
tion.     This  very  territory,  however,  in  its  northern  r.-  i 
western  districts,  is  characterized  by  mountain  and  fi*ri^; 
it  is  encompassed  in  the  north  by  the  Carpathians.  «li.i .. 
extend  in  a  broad  semicircle  from  Pressburg.  one  of  li.* 
most  westerly  points  of  Hungary,  to  its  eastern  confiuc^. 
and  their  offsets  also  strike  ueep  into  the  interior  of  tb*. 
coimtry ;  in  the  west,  curious  branches  and  groupa  of  Uir 
Cetian,  Styrian,  and  JuUaa  Alpe  cover  a  lar^e  portioti  uf 
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same  extent  in  Europe  is  more  valuable  for  its  stores  of 
salt,  iron,  steel,  and  tin,  and  its  works  and  manufactories. 

West  of  this  duchy  lies  one  of  the  most  antient  possessions 
of  the  crown  of  Austria,  the  earldom  of  the  Tyrol,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  Upper  Austria,  has  been  denominated  the 
*  German  Switzerland/  The  RhsBtian,  or  Tyrolese  Alps, 
the  most  elevated  mountains  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
which  run  through  this  province  from  the  Grison  frontier  to 
the  lUyrian,  and  meet  the  Noric  on  that  of  Upper  Austria, 
are  scarcely  less  lofty  than  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The 
Femer  mountains  traverse  the  Tyrol,  at  an  inferior  eleva- 
tion, from  the  sources  of  the  Etsch,  or  Adige,  in  a  direct 
north-easterly  line  to  the  valley  of  the  Ziller ;  and  the  Mittel- 
berge,  or  mountains  of  middle  elevation,  on  whose  more 
fertile  surface  the  Alps  look  down,  divide  the  Tyrol  into 
smiling  plain  and  valley,  whence  the  Tyrolese  lowlands  have 
derived  their  appropriate  name  of '  Thaler,*  or  vales,  of  which 
a'uout  twenty-nine  are  dotted  with  town  or  village,  and  fer-^ 
tilized  by  the  waters  of  the  Inn,  Etsch,  Brenta,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  streams.  The  air  is  generally  pure  and  keen, 
though,  in  the  south,  the  effect  of  the  scirocco  is  partially 
felt.  The  chief  products  are  horses  and  cattle,  grain,  wine, 
fruit,  potatoes,  timber,  salt,  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  a 
little  gold. 

Ulyria,  which  touches  part  of  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  is  composed  of  the  duchies  of  Carinthia  and 
Carniola,  the  territory  of  Triest,  Austrian  Frioul,  Istria,  a 
portion  of  Croatia,  and  the  Quarnero  Islands  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  is  principally  of  a  mountainous  character. 
That  portion  which  lies  north  of  the  Drave  is  traversed  by 
the  Noric  Alps,  which  extend  to  the  banks  of  that  river ; 
south  of  it,  and  next  to  the  Italian  frontier,  the  Carinthian 
range  separates  the  territory  of  the  Save  and  Isoiizo  from 
that  of  the  Drave ;  and,  in  continuance  of  this  range,  the 
Julian,  or  Carniolan  Alps,  run  in  a  south-easterly  course 
towards  Dalmatia,  until  it  is  bounded  by  the  Adriatic. 
These  regions  are  full  of  lakes  (amongst  others,  the  cele- 
brated Zirknitzer  in  Carinthia,  which  wholly  loses  iU 
waters  at  certain  seasons),  of  natural  caves,  and  wild 
scenery.  They  are  separated  from  the  *  Kiisten-land,'  or 
maritime  frontier  districts,  by  what  is  termed  the  'Karst' 
(from  Carso,  a  desert),  extending,  from  Triest,  deep  into  the 
circle  of  Adelsberg,  and  covered  with  numberless  limestone 
hills,  generally  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  north-easterly  wind.  The  Kiisten-land  itself, 
liable  to  incessant  tempests  and  burning  heats,  and  by 
nature  sterile  and  uncultivable,  would  be  a  desolate  waste 
but  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who  extort  their  pre- 
carious crops  from  the  most  perverse  of  soils.  No  country 
can  be  more  varied  in  climate  than  Illyria :  in  the  north, 
where  so  many  of  its  mountains  are  capped  with  perpetual 
snows,  a  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere  conduces  to  iiealth 
and  exertion ;  in  the  south  and  east,  a  hot  sky,  and,  in 
many  districts,  noxious  vapours,  render  the  country  scarcely 
habitable  except  by  the  natives.  No  less  varied  are  its  pro- 
ducts. Horses  and  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  maize,  and  buck- 
wheat, the  pure  and  semi-metals,  coals,  and  other  minerals, 
are  raised;  and  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry  tree 
grow  luxuriantly. 

The  most  southern  province  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is 
Dalmatia,  a  narrow  strip  of  country  far  more  favoured  by 
nature  than  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Illyria,  but  com- 
paratively unproductive,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  indo- 
lence of  the  people.  It  has  a  long  line  of  coast,  washed  by 
the  Adriatic,  and  studded  with  numerous  woods,  harbours, 
inlets,  and  islands:  its  interior  and  its  eastern  confines 
are  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  here  termed 
the  Wellcbit,  or  Morlacfaian  mountains,  and  a  few  offsets  of 
the  Julian,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable  elevation. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Montenegrine  mountains,  en- 
circling the  spacious  gulf  of  Cattaro.  Both  the  high  and 
low  lands  of  this  province  are  in  general  of  hmestone  forma- 
tion, uncultivated,  and  abounding  in  forests;  where  the 
Kerka,  the  more  southerly  Cettina,  and  other  inconsider- 
able streams  water  the  soil,  it  might  be  rendered  pro- 
ductive. In  climate  it  is  Italian,  seldom  visited  by  snow, 
but  exposed  to  the  cold  north  wind,  and  to  the  insalubrious 
exhalations  from  the  marehes  along  its  shores.  The  nume- 
rous islands  which  line  the  coast,  many  of  which  are  near 
enough  to  it  to  form  narrow  straits,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
canals,  possess  a  naked  rocky  sofl,  are  only  partially  inha- 
bited, and  of  little  use  except  for  fishing,  and  feeding  sheep 
AQd  goats  in  summer.  The  chief  products  of  Dalmatia  con- 


sist in  marble  of  excellent  quality,  wine,  oil,  figs,  almonds « 
wax,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  salt,  and  more  particularly  fi^K 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  bounded 
by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Alps  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Pv.> 
along  the  whole  line  of  its  southern  frontier,  lies  the  qiaciottfr 
plain  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  modem  kingdocn 
of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  one  of  the  richest  appendages  of 
the  Austrian  crown.    The  Rhstian  Alps,  which  stretrli 
eastward  from  the  Lago  di  Como,  form  a  lofty  barrier  be- 
tween Switzerland,  part  of  Tyrol,  and  Lombardy ;  tbey  ex- 
tend southward  to  Monte  Pellegrino,  where  the  Carinthian 
Alps  begin,  and  in  their  course  encirele  and  traverse  the 
whole  northern  districts  of  the  Venetian  territory.     This 
elevated  surface,  which  embraces  one-third  at   least   of 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  soil,  contains  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Adda,  Piave,  Tagliamento,  and  other  less  consider- 
able streams.    Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  magnificent 
plain  which  lies  between  the  feet  of  the  Alps  and  the  left, 
bank  of  the  Po  rises  the  picturesque  chain  of  the  Euga- 
nean  hills,  which  have  no  connexion  with  any  part  of  Uie 
Alps  themselves,  nor  does  any  summit  attain  an  devm- 
tion  of  eighteen  hundred  feet.    The  plain  itself  descends 
gently  to  the  margin  of  the  Po,  which  is  its  southern 
limit  as  respects  Lombardy  and  Venice ;  whilst  its  eastern 
slope  to  the  Adriatic  coast  is  so  gradual  as  to  form  almost 
a  complete  level.    The  land  is  fertilized  by  artificial  irriga> 
tion:    in  the  west,  in  particular,  the  soil  consists  of  a 
thick  coat  of  loam  or  mould;  but  at  its  eastern  extremity. 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  the  surfaci* 
changes  to  extensive  swamps  and  marshes.    The  maritime 
districts  on  the  Adriatic  are  flat  and  sandy,  and  abound  in 
lakes  of  stagnant  water,  which  have  been  gradually  crcateil 
by  the  numerous  streams  which  seek  an  outlet  in  this  diiec- 
tion.    The  climate  is  in  general  mild  and  temperate,  though. 
in  severe  winters,  the  thermometer  has  descended  'JO"  uf 
Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point;  snow  has  been  known 
to  lie  upon  the  ground  for  weeks ;  and  even  the  lagunm  of 
Venice  at  times  have  been  coated  with  ice.    In  Lombanly, 
however,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  winter  season  t-* 
the  continued  recurrence  of  heavy  rains,  which  last  two 
months  at  a  time,  or  more.    The  air  of  the  high  lands  i« 
keen  and  bracing.    On  the  whole,  except  the  parts  in 
which  the  marsh  or  '  lagune  *  predominates,  the  climate  ot 
Lombardy  and  Venice  is  unquestionably  salubrious.     The 
soil,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  usual  sorts  of  grain,  produces 
maize,  rice,  and  millet;  pease,  beans,  potatoes,  hemp,  an^l 
flax ;  vegetables  and  fraits  of  all  kinds,  which  are  become 
almost  necessaries  of  life  in  this  climate ;  and,  in  some  parts, 
saffifon.     Rich  as  Lombardy  in  particular  is  in  pasture  land. 
there  is  scarcely  a  possession  of  the  Austrian  crown  where 
the  rearing  of  cattle  is  in  general  more  neglected ;    we 
must,  however,  exclude  from  tifiis  remark  the  districts  which 
produce  the  celebrated  Parmesan  and  Strachina  cheeses. 
There  is  no  branch  of  industry  more  carefully  or  profitably 
cultivated  than  the  raising  and  manufacture  of  silk ;    tlio 
Alpine  districts,  too,  yield  considerable  quantities  of  iron, 
copper,  coal,  marble,  and  other  minerals. 

Mountains, — The  larger  portion  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, especially  the  south-western  and  eastern  provincet, 
is  occupied  by  mountains,  which  send  out  numerous  lof\y 
and  wide-spreading  branches.  Their  position,  to  a  certain 
extent,  breaks  up  the  Austrian  territory  into  separate  parts, 
and  throws  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  internal  com* 
munication  ;  at  the  same  time,  these  numerous  mountain- 
ranges  give  that  manifold  character  to  the  productions  of 
the  different  districts  which  connects  them  by  ties  of  mu- 
tual dependence  and  advantage. 

We  shall  commence  our  view  with  the  chains  which  are 
most  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  elevation. 

In  the  south — 1st,  the  RfuBtian  or  Tyrotete  Alps^  thr 
loftiest  range  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  This  chain,  after 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Lombard v,  enten  the 
Tyrol  from  the  Grisons,  beginning  on  the  Austrian  aide 
with  the  highest  mountain  m  the  whole  empire,  name]>. 
the  Ortelos,  or  Ocrtlers  Spitze,  at  an  elevation  of  205h 
Vienna  klafters.  or  12,811  English  feet,  near  the  source  of 
the  Adda,  and  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  coverinir 
the  Tyrol  with  its  enormous  masses,  until  it  terminates  ;u 
the  Three  Lords*  Peak  (Dreiherra-spitze),  near  the  bonier^ 
of  Carinthia,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sourre  of 
the  Salzach,  in  the  province  of  Upper  Austria.  Among  the 
branches  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps  is  one  which  bends  easterly 
towards  the  source  of  the  Muhr,  in  the  circle  of  Salsbui^g, 
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capable  of  resisting  the  effect  of  mid-summer  beats :  vege- 
taiion,  which  is  luxuriant,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  central  range,  becomes  languid  as  it  approaches 
the  higher  regions :  the  woods  on  the  southern'  side  of  the 
chain  next  Hungary  are  alternately  composed  of  firs,  pines, 
and  beeches;  but,  on  their  northern  side,  next  Galicia, 
they  consist  principally  of  firs,  firequently  intermixed  with 
pines,  and  at  times  with  beeches,  but  not  a  single  oak  exists 
on  the  Carpathian  soil.  Neither  the  vine  nor  wahiut  suc- 
ceed in  the  central  range. 

The  declivities  of  the  several  Carpathian  ranges,  but 
more  particularly  those  which  spread  into  Hungary  and 
TransSylvania,  contain  the  sources  of  several  rivers.  On 
the  Hungarian  and  Transsylvanian  sides,  the  Theiss,  Sza- 
mos,  Maros,  and  Alula ;  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides 
of  the  Carpathians,  the  Sereth,  Moldava,  Pruth,  Hemath, 
Gran,  and  Ncutra ;  and  in  the  central  and  Beskide  ranges, 
the  Waag,  Vistula,  Dunajec,  and  Dniester. 

The  last  mountain-ranges  which  we  have  to  notice 
are  tibe  Sudetsch  and  other  branches  of  the  Hercynian 
chain.  Where  the  westerly  termination  of  the  Beskide 
group  descends  with  its  broad  masses  into  the  low  country 
between  the  Vistula  and  Oder,  an  extensive  girdle  of  moun- 
tains takes  its  rise.  Elevating  themselves  at  this  point 
from  the  narrow  plain  which  lies  between  the  Upper  Oder 
and  Bcczva  at  their  eastern  extremity,  and  from  the  plain 
of  the  Hanna  or  Upper  March,  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Sudetes  follows  a  north-westerly  direction  for  more  than 
200  miles  through  the  upper  part  of  Moravia,  Austrian - 
Silesia,  and  along  the  northern  dibtricts  of  Bohemia,  until 
it  reaches  the  Elbe,  the  right  bank  of  which  on  the  side  of 
Saxony  forms  its  north-westerly  limit.  The  Sudetes  arc  the 
boundary-line  between  those  portions  of  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory and  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  dominions  which  lie  to 
the  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  Elbe  has  forced  a  passage 
through  the  Ore-mountain  group  of  the  Hercynian  chain. 
They  are  remarkable  rather  for  their  length  than  breadth; 
in  no  part  are  they  completely  broken  by  the  interposition 
of  plains,  and  they  occasionally  rise  from  their  general  ele- 
vation of  1 000  to  a  height  of  4000  feet.  The  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  Sudetes  has  led  to  their  subdivision  into  four 
distinct  ranges ;  of  which  the  first  in  order,  commencing 
with  their  vicinity  to  the  Carpathians,  is 

Tlie  Silesiari' Moravian  range,  whose  surface,  mostly 
revered  with  the  elevated  forests  on  the  confines  of  the 
two  provinces,  contains  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  March. 
Its  mass  consists  of  primitive  clay-slate,  which  at  times 
diverges  into  mica-slate.  The  central  summits  of  the  range 
have  in  general  2000  feet  elevation,  but  its  loftiest  heights, 
the  Altvater  and  SpicgUtzer  Schneeber^,  rise  to  4488  and 
4380  feet  respectively.  A  number  of  branches  extend  in 
%*arious  directions  from  the  main  group ;  the  most  northerly 
descends  to  the  banks  of  the  Oppa,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  and 
the  most  southerly  runs  parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the 
.  March  to  the  neiji^hbourhood  of  Olmiitz.  The  forests  in  this 
range  descend  along  its  declivities  till  they  skirt  a  soil  which 
is  variously  and  highly  cultivated.  The  Altvater,  which 
stands  on  Uie  north-western  side  of  the  range,  is  connected 
by  the  Hundsriicken  (or  Dog's  Back),  a  long  narrow  chain 
runninjg  north-westwards,  with  the  second  or 

Glatzer-Gebirge,  a  quadrangiilar  mass  of  mountains, 
formed  by  two  parallel  groups,  distant  between  ]  4  and  1 9 
miles  from  each  other,  and  extending  about  40  or  45  miles 
in  a  direction  fh>m  south-east  to  north-west;  they  are 
united  in  the  south  by  the  snow-mountains  of  Glatz,  and  in 
the  north  by  those  of  Schweidnitz  in  Prussian-Silesia. 
They  encompass  the  earldom  of  Glatz  on  every  side. 
The  south-easterly  knot,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Glatzer  Snow  Mountains,  is,  in  every  respect,  the  rawest 
and  wildest,  as  well  as  the  most  elevated,  region  of  the 
whole  Glatzer-Gebirge.  The  latter  throw  out  fbur  large 
arms,  chiefly  of  sandstone  formation,  which  connect 
Prussian-Silesia  with  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  into  all  whidi 
countries  they  penetrate  in  a  less  or  greater  degree.  The 
main  range  is  composed  of  limestone.  The  principal  vallies 
are  at  a  height  of  1200  or  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  produce  but  scanty  crops  of  grain ;  the  slopes  are 
covered  with  forests  to  a  considerable  point  of  elevation. 
The  Grosser  Schneeberg  (Great  Snow  Mountain),  4444  feet 
in  height,  is  the  loftiest  summit  of  this  range.  The  Glatzer- 
Gebirge  abut  in  the  south  on  the  Moravian  Mountains, 
sometimes  called  the  Alten-Gebirge,  which  descend  in  a 
^utb-ve0terl;r  direction  bj  jAudskroDi  Zwittau,  and  Iglau 


to  the  Danube,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  they  form  % 
junction  with  the  Bohemian  Forest  Mountains,  or  B5hmer* 
wald-Gebirge.  The  most  elevated  point  in  this  group  is 
the  Plockenstein,  whose  height  is  4176  feet  CultivatioQ 
here  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the  backs  of  xho 
mountains  a^e  thickly  wooded.  The  western  branrhe»  of 
the  Glatzer  chain  slope  down  into  the  plains  of  Bobcmui ; 
and  its  eastern,  after  spreading  over  tbe  northern  distncta 
of  Moravia,  disappear  in  the  lowlands  in  that  quarter.  A 
loity  mass,  called  the  Waldenburg  Mountains,  in  the  south- 
westerly part  of  the  principality  of  Schweidnitz,  unites  tba 
Glatzer-Gebirge  with  the  third  range  of  the  Sudetes. 

The  Biesengebirge,  or  Giant  Mountains,  which  mark  xh» 
north-eastern  boundary  of  Bohemia,  rise  rapidly  from  tb« 
low  region  in  the  south-west  of  Prussian  Silesia,  where  thv 
Bober  has  its  source,  to  a  height  of  3000  feet  and  upwaxxl«, 
ascend  north-westwards  until  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
d058  feet  at  the  Giant,  or  Snow-Cap  (Schnee-Konpe).  wh^ch 
lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  then  oescend  u.to 
the  vale  of  the  Neisse  close  ujUDn  the  environs  of  Zittaa,  in 
Saxon  Lusatia.  The  latter  half  of  this  range,  its  vil^lVrt 
and  most  inclement  region,  is  more  commonlv  known  uotlt-r 
the  appellation  of  the  Iserkamm,  or  Iser  Mountains,  and 
stretches  in  four  parallel  masses,  with  numerous  well- 
wooded  branches,  for  more  than  thirty  miles,  and  with  a 
breadth  of  about  fourteen,  from  the  Vale  of  the  Neiase  into 
the  north  of  Bohemia,  and  into  the  circle  of  Lie<rnitz  in 
Prussian  Silesia.  The  sources  of  the  Iser,  which  lie  within 
it  at  a  height  of  3400  feet,  in  the  Bohemian  district  of 
Bunzlau,  give  it  its  name.  The  southern  branches  of  the 
Ric^rnrrebirge  consist  of  two  high  groups,  running  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  main  range,  from  the  banks  of  th^ 
Iser  to  those  of  the  greater  Aupa,  in  the  north-eastern  ports 
of  Bohemia;  the  loftier  group  of  the  two  has  summitf 
which  rise  here  and  there  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  and 
throw  out  branches  which  run  to  the  banks  of  Itoth  rivert. 
The  mass  of  the  Biesengebirge  is  granite,  which  also  <h»- 
tin^uishes  its  highest  peaks ;  and  its  subsidiary  formation  u 
gneiss,  which  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Eulen  grnup 
in  Prussian-Silesia,  and  mica-slate.  Nearly  nine  months  « { 
winter  prevail  on  these  mountains,  which,  fh)m  bein^  the 
most  elevated  of  any  chain  in  the  north  of  Germany,  have 
not  been  inappropriately  denominated  the  Giant  Mountains, 
The  rawness  of  their  climate  prevents  rye  fh)m  ripenini;  at 
a  greater  height  on  ^eir  slopes,  or  ia  the  valleys,  toan  1 200 
feet ;  nor  will  oats  or  potatoes  thrive  above  2400  met — seUl(»m. 
indeed,  beyond  that  of  1 700 ;  wood  becomes  of  stinted  mvth 
when  this  exceeds  3600,  and  the  regions  which  rise  DehUiti 
it  are  naked  granite.  In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  i  f 
climate,  not  only  are  the  valleys  and  offsets  of  the  Rte>eii- 
^ebir^e,  but  even  their  slopes  half  way  to  the  top,  thickly 
inhabited;  their  interior  is  occasionally  the  site  of  a  br>«iil 
tract  of  marahy  flats,  and  their  descent,  on  tiie  6ohem:an 
side,  is  far  more  abrupt  than  on  the  Silesian.  Of  the  £m.cj- 
tian  Mountains,  or  Lausitzer  Berge,  the  fourth  and  laftt 
range  of  the  Sudetsch  branch  of  the  Hercynian  chain,  which 
rise  irom  the  vale  of  the  Neisse,  in  Lusatia,  and  extend 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  we  shall  simply  ohser%'e, 
in  this  place,  that  there  is  an  arm  which  stretches  from  ic^ 
southerly  dechvity  into  the  heart  of  that  part  of  northern 
Bohemia  which  has  the  Elbe  and  Iser  for  its  western  and 
eastern  boundaries. 

It  may  be  remarked  generally  of  the  Sudetes,  that  their 
higher  regions  are  of  various  primitive  formations^  and,  in 
certain  directions,  rich  in  different  kinds  of  ores.  The  moun- 
tain  ranf?es  of  more  moderate  height  are  composed  of  clav- 
slate,  limestone,  and  amygdaloid,  and  in  parts  contain  het^s 
of  coal.  The  offsets,  which  stretch  deep  into  Mora%i» 
and  Bohemia,  are  of  flotz  trap  and  sandstone,  or  gnuwaci^ 
and  basalt,  with  isolated  and  towering  caps.  Both  sides  of 
the  Sudetsch  chain  abound  in  streams  which  spring  frrm 
their  bosom.  Of  these,  the  most  considerable  on  the  northern 
side  are,  the  Oppa,  Neisse,  Bober,  and  Neisse  in  Luiatii, 
oil  of  which  flow  into  the  Oder;  and  on  the  southern  sM!e« 
the  Oder,  the  three  sources  of  which  lie  about  fourteen  m:!i  s 
to  the  north-east  of  Olmiitz ;  the  March,  or  Morava.  which 
runs  into  the  Danube ;  the  Iser,  which  is  tributary  to  the 
Elbe ;  and  the  Elbe  itself,  which  springs  from  the  southern 
oot  of  the  Schnce-Koppe. 

Another  considbrable  ran^  of  the  Hercynians  eonsi«t« 
of  two  mountain-ranges,  which  commence  fh)m  the  kfl 
bank  of  the  Elbe  at  that  point  of  the  Bohemian  frontier 
wherp  the  river  forces  a  passage  into  Ssxony,  anii  run 
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and  aouthern  extremity  borders  on  Piedmont,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  eastern  banks  on  the  government  of  Milan  as 
low  as  Sesio  Calende ;  it  has  direct  communication  with 
the  capital  of  Lombardy  by  the  Ticino,  or  Tessino,  which 
tlows  through  it,  and  the  Tinicello  or  Naviglio  canal.  It 
is  above  forty-five  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  and  a 
half  to  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The  other  lake,  the  Lago 
di  Lugano,  or  di  Laviso,  is  connected  with  the  former  by  the 
Xresa ;  the  larger  portion  of  this  lake  is  in  the  canton  of 
Tessino ;  it  is  nearly  twenty-five  miles  long,  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  five,  and  on  the  Lombardv  side  upwards  of 
forty  rivulets  flow  into  it.  The  remaining  lakes  of  importance 
in  this  quarter  are  situated  wholly  within  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory :  thev  are  the  Lago  di  Como,  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  latter,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lombardy. 
Its  length  is  about  thirty-three  miles,  but  its  breadth  never 
exceeds  more  than  two  and  a  half.  Beyond  Bellagio,  where 
it  divides  into  two  arms,  the  eastern  is  more  commonly  called 
the  Lago  di  Lecco.  Besides  the  Adda,  which  runs  through 
it,  ]  95  small  rivers  and  streams  fall  into  it.  The  Lago  di 
Garda,  the  largest  lake  in  Italy,  and  the  most  important  for 
its  traffic,  is  politically  intersected  by  a  portion  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  territory. 
It  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  290  square  miles,  runs 
parallel  with  the  Adige  from  Riva  to  Peschiera,  west  of 
Verona,  for  a  length  of  nearly  thirty-five  miles,  and  has  a 
breadth  varying  from  about  five  to  fourteen  miles ;  it  is 
deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  large  vessels,  is  traversed 
by  the  Mincio,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sarca  and 
several  minor  streams. 

To  this  enumeration,  lake  Iseo,  which  lies  north-west  of 
Brescia,  and  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  of  nineteen 
miles  by  the  Oglio ;  Idro,  to  the  east  of  the  Iseo,  seven  miles 
long,  through  which  the  Chiese  flows ;  and  d' AUeghe,  of 
the  same  length,  in  the  delegation  of  Vicenza,  may  be 
added. 

The  acjommg  earldom  of  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  has 
numerous  lakes,  but  they  are  of  Umited  size ;  the  largest, 
called  the  Achen  See,  in  the  circle  of  the  Vale  of  the  Lower 
Inn,  does  not  exceed  five  miles  in  length.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Boden  Sea,  or  Lake  of  Constance,  are  likewise  com- 
prehended within  the  Tyrolese  borders. 

In  closing  this  summary  of  the  principal  inland  seas  which 
He  scattered  over  the  Austrian  dominions,  we  must  not  omit 
the  multitude  of  sheets  of  water  to  which  the  Bohemians, 
Galicians,  and  Moravians,  give  the  name  of  seen,  or  lakes, 
though  neither  firom  their  extent  nor  any  other  character- 
istics is  this  an  appropriate  term.  Bohemia,  especiully, 
besides  the  Teschmitz,  Plockensteiner,  and  Kummer  Seen, 
in  the  respective  circles  of  Klattau,  Budweis,  and  Saatz, 
possesses  so  great  an  abundance  of  these  sheets  of  water, 
or  teiche,  that  they  were  estimated,  forty  years  ago,  at 
20,000  and  upwards,  and  the  extent  of  soil  which  they 
covered  at  189,600  acres.  The  Ezeperka,  near  Pardubicze, 
in  the  circle  of  Chrudim,  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  contains 
several  finely-wooded  islands.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
number  has  been  much  reduced,  and  the  soQ  recovered  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  In  Galicia,  there  are  said 
to  be  nearly  3900  of  these  sheets  of  water ;  and  in  the  Mo- 
ravian circle  of  Znaim  alone,  nearly  500. 

The  lagunes,  or  swamps,  which  are  formed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  passage  of  the  Alpine  rivers 
into  that  basin,  are  divided  into  five  distinct  systems,  each 
appertaining  to  one  of  those  five  rivers.  One  of  them,  the 
Lagune  of  Venice,  stretches  from  Brondolo  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Piave,  and  is  defended  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Adriatic  by  a  dam,  partly  formed  by  nature  and  partly  by 
art.  Where  the  waters  are  quiescent  they  are  termed 
'  dead,'  and  where  they  are  in  motion, '  living'  lagunes. 

The  empire  of  Austria  belongs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
to  four  of  the  great  river  systems  of  Europe — those  of  the 
Euxine,  Baltic,  North  Sea,  and  Mediterranean.  The  unim- 
peded navigation  of  the  Danube  can  now  be  no  longer 
accounted  one  of  the  chief  objects  which  the  government 
of  this  vast  monarchy  has  yet  to  accomplish ;  the  powers  of 
steam  have  triumphed  over  physical  obstacles;  and  the 
projected  junction  of  the  Rhine  with  the  waters  of  this  great 
river  will  gradually  render  the  internal  navigation  of  this 
empire  a  source  of  additional  wealth.  The  Danube,  among 
European  streams,  is  second  only  to  the  Volga.  It  enters  the 
western  part  of  Austria  at  Passau,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria, 
and  flowing  in  a  general  £,  by  S.  direction  past  Linz. 


Vienna,  and  Pressburg,  it  turns  round  at  Waitzen*  in  tlM» 
heart  of  Hungary,  and  has  a  southerly  course  tOl  it  is 
joined  by  the  Drave  near  the  village  of  Almas,  to  the  ea>t 
of  Esseg  or  Eszeck,  the  capital  of  Slavonia.  Here  it  take« 
a  general  south-eastern  direction,  and  washing  the  walls  of 
Peterwardein  and  Semlin,  meets  and  receives  the  Save  ;*! 
Belgrade :  from  this  point  it  continues  its  tortuous  cour*4» 
eastwards  between  tne  Austrian  and  Turkish  dominion 9, 
until  it  reaches  Orsova,  below  which  it  enters  Wallachia  : 
having  traversed  the  Austrian  territory  for  more  than  fi<*0 
miles,  along  the  whole  line  of  which  it  is  navigable,  althouj;}i, 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  it  has  hitherto  been  used  on!y 
in  its  descent.  Where  it  first  enters  Austria,  its  valley, 
narrowed  by  the  declivities  of  the  Noric  Alps  and  Bobiner- 
wald,  is  continued  between  rocks  until  it  arrives  below  Liiu  ; 
nor  do  the  difficulties  of  its  navigation  terminate  until  it& 
steep  banks  sink  down  into  the  tranquil  valley  which  opciu 
above  Vienna.  Here  it  divides  into  several  channels,  crcatLiJ 
by  a  multitude  of  islands,  such  as  the  Lobau,  Praten  ^<-., 
and  then  flows  towards  the  borders  of  Hungary :  its  pas«a^* 
into  this  kingdom,  between  Haimburg  and  Pressburg,  t^ 
skirted  by  the  Leitha  range  of  the  Noric  Alps  on  its  ri|;bt 
bank,  and  the  Lesser  Carpathians  on  its  left.  This  putnt  :> 
the  termination  of  the  Upper  Danube.  From  Pressburg  to 
Komom  the  Lower  Danube  flows  through  two  channcU 
(the  northern  receiving  the  Waag  and  the  southern  the 
Raab),  which  bound  each  side  of  the  extensive  island  of 
Schiitt ;  imiting  at  the  eastern  end  of  that  island,  it  wimis 
between  the  Bakony  Forest  (mountains)  and  the  base  of  tlie 
most  western  arms  of  the  Carpathians  through  Gran  to 
Waitzen.  From  W^aitzen  it  describes  a  very  winding  line 
through  the  spacious  lowlands  of  Hungary  into  Slavonia, 
winding  round  islands,  and  edged  by  swamp  and  mar&h. 
The  average  width  of  the  Danube,  in  its  course  thn>u;:h 
Austria,  is  stated  by  Lichtenstem  to  be  600  feet,  and  tt^ 
average  depth  to  vary  from  8  to  42  feet;  its  fall  between 
Vienna  and  Ofen  in  Hungary  is  77  feet;  and,  according  ti 
Heinrichs,  between  Ingolstadt  (which  lies  about  90  mi  lei 
nearly  due  west  of  Passau  and  Pesth)  it  is  813  Parisian  feet. 
The  absolute  elevation  of  its  surface  is  set  down  by  the 
former  as  972  feet  at  Passau,  690  at  Linz,  480  at  Vienna, 
312  at  Pressburg,  258  at  Raab,  and  216  at  Pesth. 

The  more  important  of  the  streams  which  dischar;;e 
themselves  into  tne  Danube,  after  they  have  flowed  through 
portions  of  the  Austrian  territory,  are, 

1.  The  Inn,  which  crosses  the  Grisons  fit>ntier  above  the 
pass  of  Finstermiintz  into  the  Tyrol,  through  whose  north- 
ern districts,  particularly  the  extensive  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Inn,  it  runs  to  the  borders  of  south-eastern  Bavaria,  whu-h 
it  meets  at  Eichelwang.  From  this  point  it  runs  north  and 
then  east  through  the  elevated  plateau  of  Bavaria  for  about 
90  miles,  to  Braunau,  in  Austria,  whence  it  flows  north- 
wards, forming  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  and  Anstna, 
until  it  joins  the  Danube  at  Passau,  after  an  entire  course 
of  nearly  320  miles.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Hall,  after 
passing  Innsbruck.  Its  principal  tributary  stream  is  the 
Salza,  or  Salzach,  which  springs  from  the  Noric  AJp«  at 
the  Kriimmler-Tauem,  above  Ronach,  on  the  south-western 
limits  of  Austria :  it  traverses  the  vale  of  the  Pinzgau, 
turns  north  and  passes  through  Salzburg,  at  a  short  distance? 
above  which  town  it  becomes  navigable,  and  terminators  a 
course  of  nearly  200  miles  by  joining  the  Inn  at  Haming«  a 
little  south  of  Braunau.  Between  Braunau  and  the  point 
where  the  left  bank  receives  the  Saale,  it  runs  between  the 
Archduchy  and  Bavaria. 

2.  The  TVaun,  another  na>igable  river  of  the  Upper  Ens 
province,  springs  out  of  two  lakes  in  the  north-westerti 
comer  of  Styria,  soon  after  enters  the  province  of  the  £n<^ 
flows  northward  through  the  Hallstatter  and  Gemiind  or 
Traun  lakes,  and  passing  through  Wels  terminates  a  cnutvc 
of  about  1 10  miles  near  Zitzelau,  below  Linz,  where  it  niet^u 
the  Danube,  after  its  waters  have  been  increased  by  the  Agcr, 
Aim,  and  Krems. 

3.  The  Ens,  or  Enns,  has  its  source  in  a  lake  above  Rail- 
stadt,  in  the  circle  of  Salzburg,  passes  through  the  north 
western  part  of  Styria,  and  entering  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria*  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Enns.  It  receives*  the 
Steyer  just  above  the  town  of  that  name,  and  has  a  oourbc 
of  about  1 70  miles. 

4.  The  March,  or  Morava,  begins  its  course  of  about  "220 
miles  at  the  foot  of  the  Schneeberge  (snow  mountains),  at 
the  most  north-westerly  point  of  Uie  border  between  Bo- 
hernia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian-Silesia;  descends  southward* 
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Ilothenthunn«   the  Cf^bm*  on  whidi  Hermavnatadt  is 

built  JSee  Aluta.] 

15.  The  Pmthj  whose  source  lies  in  the  Ozoma  moun- 
tains of  the  Carpathian  chain,  within  the  limits  of  the 
circle  of  Marmaros  in  Hung^nr,  flows  in  a  deep  valley 
through  southern  Galicia  past  KcAoma  to  Tshernovitz,  and 
traverses  the  Galician  frontier,  from  which  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Russia  and  Moldavia,  until  it  turns  to 
the  south-east  and  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Reni,  below 
.Galatsh. 

16.  The  Sereth,  which  rises  from  the  northerly  branch  of 
the  Szesul  mountain,  north-west  of  the  town  of  that  name 
in  the  Buckowine,  only  so  far  appertains  to  the  Austrian 
dominions,  that  it  winds  round  the  northern  part  of  that 
province,  and  quits  it  just  above  the  town  of  Sereth  to  pass 
into  Moldavia,  through  which  it  flows  until  it  reaches  the 
Danube  at  Fodeni,  to  the  westward  of  Galatsh. 

The  Dnieater  does  not  rise  within  the  Austrian  borders. 
This  impetuous  river  has  its  source  in  Lake  Miedoborczek, 
on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Carpathian  Forest  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  circle  of  Sambor  in  Galicia.  It  thence 
runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  along  the  western  borders 
of  the  Gahcian  plains,  windine  more  to  the  east  as  it 
approaches  Zalesczyk,  below  which,  and  until  it  draws 
near  to  Choczym,  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between 
Galicia  and  Bessarabia.  The  Dniester  traverses  or  bounds 
the  former  kingdom  for  a  length  of  about  190  miles,  hut  i^ 
difficult  of  navigation  from  the  rocks  and  shallows  witli 
which  it  abounds.  The  Dneister  has  various  subsidiary 
streams  in  (raiicia. 

Parts  of  the  northern  dominions  of  Austria  are  likewise 
connected  with  the  Boltio  through  the  Visttila  and  Oder. 
The  former  of  these  rivers  originates  in  the  confluence  of 
the  White,  Black,  and  Lesser  Vistulas ;  three  rivulets  which 
descend  from  the  sides  of  three  mountains  of  the  Beskide 
range,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  duchy  of  Teschen  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  and  unite  at  Vistula,  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Tankow.  After  flowing  to  the  noithem  boundary 
of  that  circle,  it  turns  westward,  and  separates  Austrian 
Arom  Prussian  Silesia,  until  it  reaches  the  confines  of 
Galicia;  from  this  point  it  pursues  a  course  gradually 
inchning  more  and  more  to  the  north  as  it  describes  the 
frontier- line  between  Galicia,  Prussian  Silesia,  the  territory 
of  Cracow,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  it  quits  tlie 
Austrian  borders  below  Zawhicost,  iiaving  previously  passed 
between  Cracow  and  Padgorze.  So  early  in  its  course  does 
the  Vistula  assume  a  majestic  character,  that  even  above 
Skotshau  it  attains  a  breadth  of  1700  feet  and  upwards, 
which  increases  tea  still  greater  breadth  before  it  leaves  the 
duchy  of  Teschen,  whilst  it  becomes  fit  for  navic:ation  at 
Cracow.  The  length  of  its  course  through  Galicia,  and 
along  its  frontier,  is  about  195  miles.  Its  numerous  tribu- 
taries form  the  most  important  streams  in  the  kingdom  of 
Galicia. 

The  Oder  is  not  connected  with  any  other  portion  of  the 
Austrian  territory  but  the  northern  margraviate  of  Moravia 
and  Silesia.  Its  sources  lie  near  the  villas:e  of  Haslich, 
about  fourteen  miles  east  of  Olmiitz  ;  from  this  spot  it  runs 
in  an  easterly  direction  between  wooded  acclivities  toCklerau 
in  Silesia ;  hence  it  soon  turns  to  the  north,  and  meets  the 
Prussian  frontier  north  of  Ostrau,  where,  after  receiving  the 
Oppa,  which  flows  along  the  Austrian-Silesian  border  west 
of  tliat  town,  it  continues  that  line  of  border  until  the  Elsa 
(or  Oelsa)  has  descended  into  it  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  duchy  of  Teschen,  the  capital  of  which  is  situated  on 
its  banks.  It  now  passes  at  once  into  Prussian  Silesia, 
af^er  a  course  in  the  Austrian  dominions  of  about  fifty 
miles. 

A  part  of  this  empire  is  likewise  comprehended  within 
the  limits  of  the  river  svstem  of  the  North  Sea,  by  the 
Efbe,  which  commences  its  upper  course  from  the  junction 
of  a  multitude  of  brooks,  all  issuing  from  the  western  foot 
of  the  Snow -cap  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  Giant  Mountains  of  the  Sudetsch  range,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  4151  feet  above  the  sea.  It  leaves  the  moun- 
tains at  Hohenelbe,  descends  southerly  to  Konigingratz  in 
eastern  Bohemia,  then  winds  round  by  the  south,  and  flows 
westerly  till  it  reaches  Brandeis,  fourteen  miles  north-east 
of  Prague ;  from  this  town  it  pursues  its  course  through 
the  northern  districts  of  Bohemia  to  Leitmentz,  and  thence 
to  the  \illage  of  Herrnkretscham,  where  it  crosses  into 
Saxony  through  the  opening  of  a  deep  romantic  vale,  after 
flowing  for  a  dktanco  of  about  160  milaa  through  the  Bo- 


hemian territory.    It  hat  been  aseertained  €hat  the  rar&oe 

of  the  Elbe,  which  has  an  elevation  of  618  feet  at  Kaiiu<?- 
ingratz,  declines  to  426  feet  at  Melnick,  about  fifteen  miles 
north-west  of  Brandeis,  and  to  320  feet  at  Schandan,  in  the 
Saxon  circle  of  Meissen.  This  river  does  not  become  na- 
vigable until  it  has  received  an  accession  of  waters  frmii 
the  Moldau,  the  most  considerable  of  its  collateral  branrh«>4 
in  Bohemia.  The  Moldau  issues  from  the  Black  Moun- 
tain, one  of  the  Bohemian  forest  range  in  the  south  e4*4 
of  Bohemia,  becomes  navigable  at  Budweis,  flows  thruu  j  i 
the  heart  of  Bohemia  to  Prague,  and,  after  a  cout^e  .  f 
more  than  220  miles,  falls  into  the  Elbe  a  short  di»tan' -.• 
to  the  south  of  Melnick. 

The  Rhine,  another  great  branch  of  the  river  system  «.f 
the  North  Sea,  forms  part  of  the  western  bounds^  hetwiF.  :. 
the  Vorarlberg  and  Switzerland,  and  falls  into  LAke  ( '  n.- 
stance  at  Bregenz,  after  it  has,  in  the  former,  received  tL«r 
III,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Feldkirchen. 

In  the  river  system  of  the  Mediterranean  are  romiTe> 
bended  the  streams  which  discharge  themselves  into  f^t 
Adriatic.  The  Po  is  the  only  lai*ge  Austrian  river  vis  •.• 
outlet  is  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  It  fir^t  tuui-..«.>^ 
l»mbardy  between  Casale  and  Pavia,  where  it  recet\cs  the 
Ticino,  and,  bearing  its  slow  and  turbid  current  easiaar/*% 
with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  south,  for  about  190  inilt-*. 
separates  Lombardy  and  Venice  firom  the  jprincipaiittt's*  .tf* 
Mo  lena  and  Parma  and  the  States  of  the  Churcn,  until  it 
falls  into  the  Adriatic ;  the  only  exception  to  this  remark 
U  the  territory  of  Mantua,  which  Ues  upon  its  right  bank 
between  Luzzara  and  Stellata,  and  renders  the  Po  a  piux-'y 
Austrian  stream  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  after  which 
it  forms  the  frontier  between  the  Papal  and  Venetian  terri- 
tories. Its  surface  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  coui  b.^ 
is  at  a  greater  elevation  than  the  land  through  which  it  flo«s ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  embankments  which  wall  in  its  waters, 
they  are  insuflicient  to  prevent  its  volume,  overeharired  b\ 
its  Alpine  tributaries,  from  bursting  over  them  in  the  sprii.ir 
and  autumn,  and  creating  those  numerous  swampe  an  i 
marshes  which  line  it  at  various  points,  and  extend  muro 
particularly  over  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  ita  Umx 
Adriatic  outlets;  neither  is  its  fall,  which  does  not  excv.  i 
twelve  indies  in  each  mile,  calculated  to  mitigate  its  devas- 
tations. The  largest  of  ita  subsidiary  streams  bound  or 
traverse  Lombardy,  and  have  their  influx  on  its  northcrr. 
banks.  The  more  important  of  them  are  the  Tfhnn  ior 
Tessino),  which  enters  Lombardy  from  the  Luo  Ma^reior*- 
at  Sesto  Calende,  marks  the  westerly  Une  of  frontier  &«r\t 
to  Piedmont  for  about  seventy  miles,  throughout  which  it  i« 
navigable,  and  (alls  into  the  Po  with  a  somewhat  rapid  dv- 
scent  not  far  from  Belvedere,  about  four  miles  below  Pa%  i.i . 
the  Oiona,  which  rises  among  the  Alps  near  Vcdano,  ii: 
the  Austrian  territory,  between  lakes  Lugano  and  Vareso. 
flows  through  Legnano  and  Milan  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, and  discharges  itself  below  Corte  Olona,  about  tr-.i 
miles  north-west  of  Placentia;  the  Lambro,  whicli  fl:^! 
makes  its  appearance  on  an  eminence  near  Vassena.  hc< 
tween  the  two  southerly  extremities  of  the  Lapo  di  C  o-.t  ., 
directs  its  course  past  Monza,  east  of  Milan,  and  meets  th. 
PoatColdo  Este,  below  Placentia ;  it  communicates  b)  i 
canal  from  Cassano  with  the  Adda,  and  by  another  fr>M 
Milan  with  the  Olona;  the  Adda,  a  considerable  rirr-. 
abounding  with  fish,  which,  after  entering  the  Lago  di  LN^n  « 
from  the  Valtelinc,  quits  it  as  a  navigable  stream  at  r^^ 
eastern  extremity,  and  thence  flows  through  Cassano  a?.  I 
Lodi  into  the  Po,  below  Pizzighettone.  to  the  west  ttf"  Cre- 
mona; its  waters  are  increa^  by  the  Serio  and  sittnc- 
minor  rivers;  the  Oglio,  whose  source  lies  in  the  npfvr 
opening  of  the  Val  Camonica,  in  the  most  northern  distnri^ 
of  Lombardy,  flows  southward  through  Edolo  into  Lakf^ 
Iseo,  and  then,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  reeetvtns;  the 
Mella  and  Chiese  in  its  course,  and  passing  through  Calri  i, 
Pontevico,  and  Ostiano,  it  falls  into  the  Po  below  6aiziit>li> ; 
and  the  Mincio  (or  Menzo),  which  runs  under  the  name  I'f 
the  Sarka  from  the  Tyrol  into  the  Lago  di  Garda,  between 
Riva  and  Arco,  issues  from  it  at  Pesehiera,  where  it  aasuin^  » 
the  name  of  the  Mincio,  directs  ita  course  aouthward^  tii 
Mantua,  expanding  into  the  lake*  at  the  eastern  end  cf 
which  that  fortress  stands,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Po 
near  Govemolo,  to  the  south-east  of  Mantua. 

The  Adige  (or  Etsch)  is  next  in  impoitanee  to  the  Po  in 
the  Italian  possessionB  of  the  house  of  Austiisu  Thst  wKoIq 
length  of  the  Adige  is  estimated  at  about  825  miles.  The 
Paraeger,  Alpon»  and  Adigatto  also  fall  into  this  rifer. 
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and  Venicd  (where  every  available  acre  is  judiciously  Culti- 
vated) ;  but  there  are  parts,  such  as  the  north  of  Huu^ry, 
Upper  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Maritime  Frontier,  Dalmatia, 
the  Tyrol,  Silesia,  and  a  few  others,  constituting  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  territory  of  Austria,  which  do  not 
grow  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  This  remark 
attaches  equally  to  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens  in  the 
archduchy  of  Austriar  where,  however,  the  subsistence  of 
the  metropolitan  population  alone  creates  the  necessity  of  a 
large  importation.  This  province  and  the  Upper  Ens  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  producing  the  finest  wheat  in  the  empire. 
In  most  districts  there  is  more  wheat  grown  than  rye, 
and  more  oats  than  barley.  Besides  these  descriptions  of 
grain,  a  very  considerable  supply  of  maize,  amounting  to 
5,100,000  quarters  yearlv,  is  raised  in  various  parts,  parti- 
cularly the  south  of  Hungary,  the  Buckowine,  Styria, 
the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia,  Lombaniy,  and  Venice ;  the  last-men- 
tioned kingdom  likewise  produces  from  131,000  to  142,000 
quarters  of  rice,  independently  of  4400  to  5600  more 
grown  in  the  marsh-lands  of  Temeswar,  Slavonia,  the  Mili- 
tary-Frontier districts,  Dalmatia,  and  other  provinces  in 
the  south.  It  has  been  estimated,  indeed,  that  the  growth 
of  these  several  substitutes  for  wheat  and  rye  increases  the 
annual  produce  of  grain  adapted  for  human  subsistence  to 
41,400,000  quarters.  Buck-wheat,  millet,  podded  grains 
(the  Bohemian  pea  particularly),  and  lentils,  rapeseed 
(though  to  no  great  extent),  and  linseed,  potatoes,  and  other 
ordinary  vegetables,  are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  almost 
every  part  of  Austria :  nor  is  there  any  want  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fodder  fbr  horses  and  cattle,  in  the  growth  of 
which,  especially  of  clover  and  lucern,  Lombardy,  St>'ria, 
the  Archduchy,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia  take  the  lead. 
Though  we  have  no  complete  accounts  of  the  produce  of 
the  meadow  lands  in  Austria,  an  approximative  estimate 
may  be  arrived  at  by  assuming  the  crop  of  hay  and  after- 
math to  be  thirty  cwt.  per  annum  to  each  yoch ;  this  calcu- 
lation will  give  about  12,500,000  tons  for  the  whole  yearly 
supply.  Much  pepper  (called  paprica,  or  Turkish  pepper) 
is  derived  in  Hungary  from  the  capsicum  annuum :  mustard 
is  raised  everywhere,  the  finest  in  Moravia  and  Lombardy ; 
aniseed  is  most  grown  in  Lombardy  and  the  neiirbbourhood 
of  Znaym  in  Moravia ;  ginger  is  cultivated  in  the  Lower 
Ens  and  Slavonia,  and  trufiles  chietlv  in  Lombard  v. 

Among  commercial  products  the  tobacco,  raised  to  the 
extent  of  200.000  cwt.  in  the  south  of  Hungary,  is  ac- 
counted by  some  the  best  which  is  grown  in  Europe ; 
an  excellent  kind  is  also  produced  in  Slavonia,  Transsyl- 
vania,  and  Galicia;  and  no  small  quantities  in  Styria, 
the  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and  other  districts.  The  quality 
of  the  latter  is  generally  indifferent;  but  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  Austria  (about  700,000  cwt.)  leaves  a  surplus 
for  exportation  beyond  the  domestic  consumption.  Or 
those  700,000  cwts.,  about  300.000  are  raised  in  Hungary 
alone,  80,000  in  Transsylvania  and  the  Military  Frontier, 
100,000  in  the  Tyrol,  and  20,000  to  30,000  in  Galicia. 
Of  hops,  Bohemia  not  only  yields  the  finest  sort  in 
Grermany,  but  has  been  known  in  some  years  to  export  as 
many  as  12,000  or  15,000  cwts.;  Galicia,  Moravia,  and 
Transsylvania  raise  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption. 
Flax,  of  uncommonly  fine  quality  and  great  length  of  fibre, 
is  cultivated  about  Crema  in  Lombardy,  and  other  parts  of 
the  delegations  of  Lodi  and  Brescia ;  the  Silesian  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  it ;  and,  next  to  the  latter,  stand  Moravia,  Bohe- 
mia, Styria,  the  Upper  Ens,  Hungary,  and  Carniola.  The 
whole  quantity  raised  in  these  and  other  parts  of  Austria 
i»,  however,  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand,  although 
Transsylvania  makes  it  an  article  of  export  to  Wallachia. 
Hptnp  of  peculiar  goodness  is  grown  in  the  district  of 
H  miia  in  Mura\na,  and  in  Lombanly,  and  inferior  qualities 
in  S.lesia,  Transsylvania  (which  exports  large  quantities), 
St>  na,  Bohemia,  Carniola,  and  the  Tyrol,  but  what  is  raised 
in  Hungary  is  of  worse  colour  and  shorter  fibre.  Though 
hemp  is  not  so  universally  cultivated  in  Austria  as  flax,  it 
ranks  among  the  exports  of  Lombardy  and  some  other  pro- 
vinces. A  substitute  for  this  article,  called  Ginster,  grows 
in  the  wild  state  in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  The  indigo  of 
North  Carolina  has  been  transplanted  to  the  Milanese,  and 
is  Maid  to  surpass  the  original  dve  both  in  colour  and  general 
exctflleoce ;  and  the  saffron  of  the  Lower  Ens  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  grown  in  Europe :  it  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts too  of  Hungary  and  some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia.  The  cultivation  of  madder-root,  which  was 
introduced  into  the  Lower  Ens  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 


tury, has  been  checked  by  the  return  of  peaice ;  it  is  nov 
principally  confined  to  some  few  districts  in  the  south  nt 
Hungary,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  raised  and  locally 
used  at  a  much  earlier  date,  though  the  circumstanre  wa» 
not  generally  known.  Besides  anil,  a  species  of  indtfcri, 
which  is  a  product  of  Slavonia  and  Carniola,  woad  is  rraretl 
as  a  substitute  for  indigo  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  tn 
the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  Molk,  and  other  places  in  the  Lowr 
Ens ;  saffiower  is  no  longer  a  product  of  Bohemia,  where,  ^e 
are  told,  the  improper  use  maae  of  it  as  an  article  of  f<Mxl  by 
the  peasantry  has  occasioned  its  cultivation  to  be  prohibited, 
but  it  continues  to  be  grown  in  large  quantities  in  Hungary 
and  Lombardy.  Considerable  trade,  both  with  the  otitcr 
parts  of  the  empire  and  foreign  countries,  is  carried  on  in 
Hungary  in  what  is  called  yellow  wood  (rhus  eotinus),  the 
stem  of  a  shrub  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  south- 
western districts  and  Slavonia*  under  the  name  of  the 
ruja,  and  is  largely  employed  in  some  of  the  processes  of 
dyeing. 

Tlie  principal  medicinal  plants  cultivated  in  Austria  are — 
rhubarb,  which  is  raised  in  Styria,  the  Lower  Ens,  Bohentia. 
and  Galicia;  liquorice,  a  favourite  article  of  growth  in  Mo 
ravia,  whence  400  tons  and  upwards  are  annually  exportr^, 
and  which  is  also  gathered  in  the  wild  state  in  Hungary 
and  Slavonia;  manna,  derived  from  tlie  Fraxinu*  omus, 
which  abound^s  in  the  forests  of  Hungary  and  Slavooia; 
and  spikenard  (Spica  Celtica),  which  is  collected  with  much 
care  in  the  mountains  of  Carniola,  Styria,  the  TyroU  and 
the  Upper  Ens.  The  white  species  of  this  plant  is  mostly 
exported  to  the  Levant,  where  the  Turks  and  Greeks  make 
use  of  it  in  their  baths  on  account  of  what  they  conceive  to 
be  its  invigorating  properties.  A  brandy  spirit  is  distilled 
in  Carinthia  and  Styria  from  gentian,  which  is  found  in 
most  of  the  elevated  regions ;  and  Iceland-moss  is  ooUected 
in  considerable  quantities  on  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
where  it  grows  in  masses  of  five  and  six  feet  in  height. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
every  part  of  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  Galicia :  the 
best  descriptions  are  raised  in  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  the 
Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  Illyria,  Lombardy I'Croati a, 
Slavonia,  and  Transsylvania.  Whole  forests  of  plums  anJ 
damsons  are  to  be  met  with  in  Hungary  ;  and  1 0,000  arrr« 
of  land  are  devoted  to  the  produce  of  the  former  alone  in 
the  Slavonian  circle  of  Syrmia,  which  annually  manufac- 
tures above  600,000  gallons  of  Slivavitza  (or  Raky),  a  brandy 
extracted  from  the  plum  and  damson,  which  is' a  favourite 
beverage  among  the  Slavonians,  and  is  also  made  tn  the 
Archduchy  and  Hungary ;  filberts  and  chestnuts,  llgs  and 
almonds,  are  the  growth  of  Lombardy  and  most  of  the 
southern  provinces;  some  few  of  the  northern  provinoes 
also  produce  the  former ;  currants  and  raisins  are  exported 
from  Dalmatia  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  the  grenade. 
pomegranate,  lime,  lemon  (which  is  extensively  grown  m 
the  Tyrol,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  Illyria,  and  Dalmatia), 
orange,  date,  and  aloe,  are  natives  of  some  of  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  provinces.  In  these  parts  the  olive  is 
likewise  cultivated  largely;  the  best  grow  near  Cattaro, 
and  the  district  of  Trau  in  Dalmatia,  in  which  vicinity  the 
produce  of  oil  amounts  to  20,000  or  25,000  barrels  per 
annum;  Istria  also  manufactures  about  30,000  barr^  a 
year ;  but  the  production  of  this  article  is  not  at  all  adequate 
to  the  consumption  of  the  empire  at  large.  Melons  arv 
extensively  cultivated  in  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  Hungary ; 
but  grown  as  a  garden-fruit  only  in  other  parts  of  Austria. 
Hungary  indeed  has  been  called  *  The  Paradise  of  the 
Melon/  In  that  country,  the  fruit  is  raised  both  in  the 
open  field  and  garden,  and  eaten  by  all  classes,  of  whom  the 
lower  use  the  water-melon,  which  succeeds  best  in  sandy 
soils. 

We  have  seen  that  more  than  one-third  of  what  is  deemed 
the  available  soil  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  is  occupied  bv 
woods  and  forests;  it  is  equal,  indeed,  to  a  fourth  part  and 
upwards  of  the  whole  area;  and  it  will  therefore  naturally 
occur  to  every  reader,  that  wood  must  constitute  one  cY 
the  staple  productions.  The  more  level  districts  grow  the 
oak.  beech,  ash,  alder,  elm,  poplar,  lime  or  linden.  birch« 
willow,  and  plantain  ;  whilst  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  cedar,  and 
yew,  and,  where  these  will  not  thrive,  the  dwarf-pine  zim\ 
juniper,  seek  the  more  elevated  regions.  The  Bakonv 
forest  in  Hungary,  which  is  above  fifty  miles  long,  ati  l 
from  ten  to  five-and-twenty  broad,  and  the  Draganesrh  in 
Illyria,  as  well  as  the  forests  of  the  Buckowine,  Slavnnts, 
and  Dalmatia,  abound  in  oaks  of  extraordinary  dimension ^^ 
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tbian  tnd  Croatian.  Although  Hiingaiy,  Galkia,  and  ihmst 
southern  neighbours  export  between  150,000  and  180,000 
head  of  cattle  annually,  their  gross  number  throughout  the 
empire  is  said  to  have  been  constantly  on  the  decline  dunng 
the  last  forty  years ;  the  Austrian  fanner  and  grasier 
having  found  it  to  their  interest  to  attend  rather  to  their 
flocks  than  their  herds.  The  produce  of  Austria  in  tallow, 
cheese,  &c.,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  its  manu- 
factures. Buffaloes  are  bred  in  parts  of  the  south  of 
Hungary,  as  well  as  in  Transsylvania  and  Slavonia,  where 
they  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  draughty  it  being  found 
that,  in  those  countries  at  least,  a  buffalo  can  draw  a  heaviw 
load  than  three  native  horses,  and  is  indifferent  to  the 
quality  of  his  food :  their  milk  is  also  extremely  rich. 

The  breeding  of  ^eep  has  in  most  parts  been  followed 
up  to  the  injury  of  the  stoek  of  cattle.*  In  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  Lower  Ens,  a  very  marked  im- 

Srovement  in  quality,  arising  firom  the  cross  of  the  native 
reed  with  the  Spanish  Merino,  has  more  than  counter- 
balanced  a  trifling  decrease  in  quantity.  But  there  is 
no  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  equal  to  the  east  of 
Hungary  and  to  Transsylvania  for  the  extent  of  their  flocks 
and  pastures.  Hungary,  indeed,  possesses  so  much  larger 
a  supply  than  is  necessary  for  its  own  use,  tiiat  there  have 
been  years  when  it  has  exported  above  half  a  million  of 
sheep  and  goats,  independently  of  upwards  of  170,000 
lambs  and  1,400,000  lbs.  of  wool.  The  latter,  however, 
which  is  chiefly  obtained  firom  the  common  Hungarian  race 
(ovia  strepsiceros),  a  breed  with  long  twisted  horns,  and 
long,  clotted,  hairf  wool,  not  found  elsewhere  excepting  on 
Mount  Ida  and  m  some  of  the  Greek  islands,  is  but  of 
coarse  texture.  In  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
Hungary  the  breed  has  been  improved  by  crossing  it  with 
Merinos,  and  now  yields  very  fine  wool.  Galicia  has  much 
increased  its  flocks  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  greatly 
improved  them  by  mixing  them  with  Merinos ;  its  stock, 
which  amounted  to  375,050  only  in  1807,  has  now  risen  to 
nearly  550,000.  In  the  east  of  Lombardy,  the  Venetian 
territory,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Quamero  Islands^  where  the 
Paduan  breed  is  reared,  an  excellent  quality  of  wool  is  also 
obtained.  On  the  whole,  Austria  does  not,  however,  pro- 
duce as  much  wool  as  the  consumption  of  her  manufactu- 
rers requires,  and  therefore  makes  up  the  deficiency  by 
importation  from  Turkey  and  other  countries.  Her  native 
supplv  has  been  estimated  at  474,000  cwt  per  annum ; 
namely,  about  10,000  of  superfine,  270,000  of  fine  and 
middling,  and  1 70,000  of  coarse  qualities.  We  should  add, 
that  there  are  five  distinct  races  of  sheep  bred  in  Austria — 
the  Hungarian,  also  called  the  Zackelschaaf,  which  we  have 
just  described,  the  common  curly-coated  sheep,  the  improved 
breed,  the  Paduan,  and  the  pure  Spanish  or  Merino  species. 
The  rearing  of  goats  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
some  parts  that  no  other  animal  food  is  eaten  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year.  We  have  already  stated  that  their 
number  may  be  estimated  at  800,000  or  900,000.    They  are 

Erin ci pally  bred  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Austria  and 
^mbardy,  and  good  cheese  is  made  ftom  their  milk  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Bohemia ;  but  the  government  are  anxious  to 
diminish  the  stock  on  account  of  the  injury  which  they  do 
to  young  plantations. 

Sirine  are  kept  in  large  herds  throughout  almost  every 
province  of  Austria,  particularly  in  Hungary,  where  their 
flesh  is  so  favourite  a  food  with  the  Magyar  and  Slavonian, 
that  in  some  years  two  millions  have  been  known  to  be 
slaughtered,  besides  250,000  exported,    lliey  are  mostly 
kept  in  the  vicinity  of  forests  of  oaks  and  beeches,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  dwelling  places,  being  driven  into  marshes  and 
upon  heaths  in  summer,  where  they  feed  on  roots,  snakes, 
and  other  reptiles,  and  into  forests  or  other  feeding  grounds 
in  the  beginning  of  October.    The  markets  of  Debreczin 
and  Oedenburg,    in    Hungary,    are   unquestionably    the 
largest  markets   for  swine  and   lard  in   all    Europe;  it 
is  said  indeed  that  <  an  Hungarian  would  die  without  lard, 
as  surely  as  a  German  without  coffee.*.     In  the  north- 
western parU  of  Hungary,  too,  poultry  is  bred  in  such  large  I 
quantities  that  one  can  scarcely  pass  nom  village  to  village 
without  encountering  flock   upon  flock  of  fowls,  ducks, 
geese,  and  turkeys.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  districts 
around  the  Austrian  metropolis,  and  indeed  more  or  less, 
of  every  province  within  convenient  reach  of  large  towns. 
Capons  and  turkeys  are  sent  away  by  thousands  from  Styria : 
the  latter  are  the  ordinary  domestic  fowl  of  the  Transsyl- 
VBoiaju   7^0  wwxt  of  geese  in  homhn&f,  wbeie  tbere  » 


an  abitiidaiiee  of  otiMr  poiiltry*  ie  unply  eomttttalmeed 
in  Bohemia,  Qalieia,  and  Hungary*  in  whirii  quartan  th* 
Jews  have  oontrived  to  monop«i2e  aearly  the  whole  traffic 
in  down  and  quills.  The  pheasaBt  of  the  finest  Austrian 
breed  is  a  native  of  the  first-mentioned  of  these  three  kinif- 
doms,  though  this  bird  abounds  equallv  in  all  of  them. 
The  Tyrol  ia  celebrated  for  rearing  canary  birdsw  of  which  be- 
tween  3000i.  and  4000i.  in  value  are  annually  sold,  and  mcdc 
even  in  the  markets  of  Conatantinople.  Game  of  aU  kinds 
is  plentifVd  in  most  parts,  and  on  the  list  of  wild  animaH 
we  find  the  heart  lynx,  wolf^  fox,  martin,  chamoia-ffoftt, 
otter,  and  land-tortoise.  The  bear  and  wolf,  ind<Mwl, 
are  found  at  times  to  be  suoh  troublesome  neighhoun  in 
Galicia,  that  a  premium  ia  set  upon  their  heads,  ami  between 
the  years  1812  and  1814,  sixteeen  thousand  fbrina  wwtw 
paid  to  the  peasantry  for  bringing  in  41  of  the  former  and 
4938  of  the  latter.  The  Tvrol  also  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  infested  with  them  in  1819,  when  above  \&oL 
were  expended  in  rewards  for  the  daughter  of  a  lynx,  39 
bears,  and  12  wolves. 

The  streams  of  the  Auatriam  empire  abound  mJUk.  The 
sturgeon  ia  found  in  the  Lower  Danube  and  ftequentlf  in 
the  Theifls,  and  some  are  often  caught  that  weigh  fifCaca 
hundred  pounds.  Next  to  the  sturgeon  ia  the  pike,  tae 
largest  of^  which  are  at  times  fbrty  pounds  in  weii^ht:  it 
is  found  with  the  carp  and  trout  in  the  Theiss  and  oiber 
rivers ;  but  if  we  were  to  prooeed  in  our  enumeration,  ttom 
the  lamprey  of  the  Milanese  to  the  salmon  of  the  Vistula, 
for  each  intervening  stream  or  sheet  of  water,  we  sboahi 
omit  scarcely  one  species  out  of  the  numerous  lipash  water 
varieties  which  exist  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  We  muei 
not,  however,  forget  the  pear^ bearing  muscle  which  isihabits 
the  rivulets  of  Hungary,  the  Arohdaeby,  and  Boheokia, 
and  of  which  the  finest  are  taken  in  the  Vatava,  where  a 
regular  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on,  and  in  the  Motdau,  III, 
Belika,  and  Kesselbach.  Coral  ia  collected  on  the  ooaats  of 
Dalmatia*  particularly  in  Lake  Sebenice ;  and  Am  tunny, 
mackerel,  anchovy,  and  other  sea-fish  are  oaughl  in  the 
Adriatic.  The  fisheries  on  the  Dalmatian  eoaat  onploi 
8000  individuals,  and  yield  a  yearly  return  not  faf  short  of 
500,000/. 

The  rearing  of  the  silkum^n^  though  not  wholly  aegleeled 
in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Austria,  is  no  where  ear  rie<l  wt 
to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  territory  of  Lombardy  and  Venaoei, 
where  it  was  introduced  from  the  two  SkiiKes  by  the  empcrr.r 
Charles  V.    The  western  districts  of  this  kingdom,  tbo«e 
on  the  right  bank  of  tha  Mincio,  are  said  to  produce  nearly 
3.500,000  pounds  weight  of  silk  per  annum,  and  those  en  ite 
left  bank,  which  comprehend  the  Venetian  provinces,  about 
1,200,000  pounds;    both  together  produce  not  much  l«>s 
than  seven-eighths  of  all  the  silk  raised  in  the  Austrian  d>- 
minions,  and  give  employment  to  upwards  of  1 00,0oo  handa. 
This  branch  of  industry  is  actively  prosecuted  also  in  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Tyrol  and  lUyria,  as  well  as  ia  Dn^ 
matia,   which   produce   conjointly  about  800,000  pounds 
weight.    An  inconsiderable  quantity  is  likewise  raised  in 
the  south  of  Hungary,  Slavonia,  and  Croatia.  On  the  whole 
it  has  been  computed  that  the  annual  produetion  of  silk  in 
Austria  amounts  to  5,370,000  pounds  weight,  of  which  from 
1 ,300,000  to  1,700,100  are  used  for  domestic  manufacture,  ajad 
that  its  value  is  between  1,500,000/.  and  I,700,00eiL  aterlinir. 
Nemnich  states  that  the  Milanese  alone  yidds  230,e«m 
pounds  weight  more  than  all  Piedmont;  but  that  the  quahty. 
though  better  than  the  French,  is  infimor  to  that  of  tba 
Piedmontese,  next  in  goodness  to  which  standa  the  Brea- 
cian.    A  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  artiele  in  the 
wrought  state,  chiefly  of  the  sort  lemed  'orgaaaiBe.'  la 
exported  from  the  ItaUan  provinces  to  the  English  market. 
ISees  are  also  an  object  of  much  attention  in  Hungarv, 
Gahcia,  and  Tmnssylvania ;  and  numbers  of  those  who  de* 
live  an  income  from  their  pR>duotiona»  posaeas  aviariee  of 
150  or  200  hives.  In  many  parts,  however,  tboee  induatrioiM 
insects  are  abandoned  entirely  to  their  instinct,  or  at  ky< 
no  other  care  is  bestowed  upon  them  beaidea  enlarging  tae 
hole  in  the  tree  in  which  the^  establish  their  commosi- 
wealth,  and  providing  them  with  a  shelf    In  I^Ww^h^^ 
where  the  small  district  of  Cattaro  annuaUy  exports  abow 
15,000  pounds  weight  of  wax  and  honey,  the  hivea  are  coo- 
structed  of  rough  marble  with  a  moveable  Ud.    The  finest 
Austrian  honey  is  the  white  kind  made  in  Hungary  and 
Galicia;    the  whole   quantity  produced    ia   eatimated  at 
d50,000  cwt.,  to  which  20,000  cwt.  of  wax  may  be  added. 
Besidee  the  beey  eaathandea,  er  SfmoUk  fltear  urn  % 
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a  ^TeronMnt  ttioiioptiAf  of  the  most  profitable  kind ;  a  de- 
ficiency, bowever,  of  between  20»000  end  30,000  tons  still 
remains  to  be  imported  for  the  consumption  of  the  southern 
provinces.  Of  vitriol,  Austria  raises  about  10,600  owt. 
almost  wholly  in  Bohemia  and  Ulyria;  alum,  about  11,500 
cwt,  in  the  proportion  of  3500  from  Bohemia,  4600  from 
Moravia,  600  from  the  Archduchy,  and  2300  from  Hungary ; 
saltpetre,  about  350  tons,  of  which  340  are  made  at  the 
government  works  in  the  east  of  Hungary,  whence  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  might  be  obtained ;  and  soda,  which 
abounds  in  Hungary,  particularly  on  the  moors  of  Debreczin 
in  the  circle  of  Bihar,  where  above  10,000  cwt.  of  the  purest 
quality  are  frequently  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  saline  morasses  of  that  kingdom  likewise  fUrnish  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  finest  sort  of  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
Glauber  s  salts. 

Although  the  forests  fUrnish  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fUel 
which  is  consumed  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  there  is 
scarcely  a  province  which  is  deficient  in  ooal.  At  present, 
however,  the  whole  quantity  raised  is  not  estimated  at  a 
higher  value  than  60,000/.,  and  scarcely  amounts  to  100,000 
tons,  which  are  obtained  in  the  following  proportions: 
from  the  Archduchy,  at  the  mines  near  Wiener-Neustadt, 
1 0,000,  and  from  four  others  in  the  Upper  Ens,  about  5000 ; 
from  nearly  forty  mines  in  Bohemia,  about  70,000;  from 
Styria,  1 5,000 ;  from  the  Tyrol,  10,000;  from  Moravia,  1 0,000, 
at  the  mines  near  Rossitz,  where  excellent  coke  is  also  made ; 
from  Hungary,  chiefly  the  Oedenburg  mines,  28,000 ;  and 
from  Galicia,  1 7,500.  The  remainder,  about  35,000  tons, 
is  raised  principally  in  the  district  of  Varese,  the  province 
of  Brescia,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice.  And  we  may  here  incidentally  remark,  that  not- 
withstanding the  abundance  of  peat  or  turf  which  is  found 
in  many  districts  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Archduchy, 
Hungary,  and  Galicia,  this  substance  is  nowhere  used  as 
fuel  in  any  quantity  but  in  the  first  three  of  those  provinces, 
where,  however,  it  is  mostly  employed  in  manufacturing 
processes.  Every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  possesses 
more  or  less  of  native  ndphur,  but  more  particularly  Gali- 
cia, whose  annual  produce  is  2500  cwt ;  Hungary,  which 
could  supply  nearly  the  whole  consumption  of  the  empire 
from  the  works  at  Radoboi  in  the  circle  of  Varasdin,  pro- 
duces, in  conjunction  with  Bohemia  and  Transsylvania, 
about  3000  cwt. ;  and  Styria  produces  about  450  cwt.  Mi- 
neral tar  and  oil  are  chiefly  obtained  in  Galicia  and  the 
Buckowine,  where  the  country-people  denominate  them 
'  roppa ;  *  but  they  are  also  produce<l,  though  but  partially 
turned  to  account,  in  the  Archduchy,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Illyria,  and  Dalmatia. 

Among  preciout  stonei,  the  Bohemian  carbuncle  and 
Hungarian  opal  stand  in  highest  repute.  The  former,  par- 
ticularly the  carbuncle  or  garnet  found  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz,  is  considered  superior  in  depth  and  brilUancy  of 
colour,  as  well  as  in  hardness,  to  the  oriental  stone ;  it  is  a 
production,  also,  of  the  Lower  Ens,  Hungary,  and  other 
mountain  districts  in  Austria.  The  latter  is  procured  of  the 
fine'st  quality  from  the  opal  mines  on  the  Peklen  domains 
in  the  circle  of  Szarosh,  which  occupy  a  surface  of  nearly 
130  miles;  inferior  kinds  are  found  in  Transsylvania,  Mo- 
ravia, and  the  Lower  Ens.  The  chalcedony,  ruby,  emerald, 
jasper,  amethyst,  topaz,  camelian,  chrysolite,  and  beryl,  as 
well  as  what  is  called  the  'marble  diamond*  in  Hungary, 
must  be  added  to  the  list  •of  Austrian  precious  stones. 
Marble  of  every  description  and  variety  of  colour  and  vein 
is  raised  either  in  Hungary,  Tranasvlvania,  Bohemia,  the 
Archduchy,  Tyrol,  Styria,  Illyria,  Dafmatia,  or  the  Italian 
possessions  of  Austria,  in  which  latter  the  Veronese  alone  is 
said  to  possess  1 06  distinct  varieties.  Carinthia  and  Styria, 
indeed,  supply  a  quality  of  white  marble  no  way  inferior  to 
the  celebrated  '  Bianca  di  Carrara ;  *  that  of  Neo  Paros,  an 
island  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  enjoys  equal  repute.  Ala- 
baster, too,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  various  parts,  the 
firiest  being  a  product  of  the  Salzburg  and  Galician  moun- 
tains ;  the  ser]Mntine,  black  tourmaline,  and  other  valuable 
substances  of  this  class,  are  found  both  in  the  German  and 
Italian  provinces.  Gypsum  is  obtained  in  the  Archduchy, 
Tyrol,  and  Galicia ;  considerable  beds  of  graphite,  or  black- 
lead,  of  which  only  one  is  worked,  exist  in  the  Lower  Eni, 
and  it  is  a  product  likewise  of  Moravia,  Hungary,  and 
Transitylvanio.  The  best  slate  in  Austria  is  found  at  Vi'shnyo, 
in  Hungar}' ;  and  the  hardest  and  finest  flint  in  Galicia, 
ttom  which  the  whole  army  is  supplied.  The  Styrian 
grindstones  are  of  a  much  inferior  quality  to  tliose  which 


are  obtained  from  the  quuriet  tt  Bergimo,  and  mxpotiM 
to  the  United  Statee  and  England.  Bohemia,  Slyria,  and 
the  Upper  Ens,  as  well  as  ether  i^arts  of  Austria,  |»rod«.f-e 
excellent  alumina  and  silex  for  the  maaufheliire  of  china 
and  earthenware;  indeed,  the  noroelain  made  in  the  im- 
perial manufketory  at  Vienna,  for  which  the  matarml  i«  pro- 
cured from  Engelhardzell  in  the  Upper  Ens  and  PasMu.  i< 
considered  superior  by  many  even  to  tho  S^nes  or  Brriit. 
china  for  puritv  of  colour  and  durability.  Hie  meevschaum.  • 
which  the  highly  prized  heads  of  tobacco-pipes  are  made.  i» 
a  product  of  Moravia  and  Hungary ;  the  species  foand  tt 
Krumau  in  the  former  province  is  esteemed  equal  in  quality 
to  the  Kiltshikoran  of  Anatolia.  Neither  is  Austria  any- 
wise deficient  in  clays,  stone,  earths,  or  such  other  minenl 
substances  as  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  potter,  builder, 
or  dyer. 

Every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominionB  abounds  in  mtnrmi 
loatertt  and  it  is  said  that  1500  distinct  springs  nay  he 
enumerated.  Among  the  150  which  belong  to  Boh^fmiv 
none  enjoy  so  universal  a  repute  as  the  waters  of  Carlal^d. 
Toplitz,  and  Eger,  the  last  of  which  possesses  aciduli>u» 
springs  scarcely  equalled  by  any  others  in  Germany.  TL*. 
waters  of  Bilin,  precisely  similar  to  the  Selter,  the  fierru- 
ginous  springs  of  Licbwerda,  closely  resembling  thoe*  at 
Spa,  and  the  waters  of  Sedlitz  and  SiBidscbuts,  which  yic4d 
a  salt  as  much  esteemed  for  its  medical  qualitiea  as'  the 
Epsom  or  Cheltenham,  are  all  within  the  Bohemian  borfl<*nk. 
The  adjacent  province  of  Moravia  is  likewise  full  of  mineral 
waters,  and  numbers  of  invahds  from  distant  countries  tv-vtnx 
to  the  powerful  chalybeate  springs  at  Carlsbrunn  in  Austrian 
Silesia.  The  acidulous  waters  of  Rohitsch,  near  Cylly  lu 
Styna,  have,  firom  their  sparkling  character  and  agreeahli: 
flavour,  acquired  universal  favour,  in  Italy  especially,  whrt^ 
they  are  known  by  the  name  of  *  acqua  di  Cilh.*  In  H  un> 
gary,  no  less  than  352  mineral  springs  are  said  to  hare  bvrr. 
already  discovered.  The  most  esteemed  sprtnga  in  th.^ 
kingdom  are  at  Bartfeldt  and  Fiiret,  and  partake  of  thu 
same  qualities  as  the  Pyrmont  water.  The  iamous  Her- 
culean baths  of  the  Romans  have  given  eelebritjf  toMebati*. 
and  its  sulphurous  springs  in  the  Hungarian  divisioD  of  the 
Military- Frontier  districts ;  but  the  recollection  of  their  fumifrr 
glorv  has  not  been  sufficient  to  preserve  them  firom  entirr 
neglect  in  modern  times.  Transsylvania  has  aUo  an 
abundance  of  mineral  waters;  in  the  Archdnehy  of  Au*tni 
there  are  several,  of  which  little  account  is  made,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  warm  sulphur  springs  at  Baden, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Vienna,  with  whoe^  nobles  and 
loungers  it  is  become  a  favourite  place  of  iummer  rr4*>rt. 
The  alkaline  steel  springs  of  Doma-Handreni  in  the  Buck- 
owine; the  acidulous  waters  of  Krynitia  in  Galicia:  thv 
warm  and  delightfully  clear  sulphurous  springs  of  the  Gast- 
einer  Wildbad  in  Salsburg;  the  ferruginous  waters  of 
Rabi  and  Pejo  in  western  Tyrol;  the  warm  spnnca  of 
Abbano,  Battaglia,  and  other  spots  along  the  Euganean  de 
clivities  in  the  Venetian  territory ;  and  the  acidulous  waters 
which  flow  near  Lessina  in  Illyria; — these  are  but  a  traull 
number  of  the  mineral  sources  which  form  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  the  Austrian  soil.  Many  of  them  ha\« 
become  articles  of  consumption  in  foreign  elimea,  and 
among  other  places  SedlitE  and  Seidschiitz  export  500,ooii 
stone  bottles, Rohitsch 400,000,  and  Bilin  50,000.  filled  fr\.a^ 
their  several  springs. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  spoke  of  the  popufa- 
iifm  of  the  Austrian  Empire  as  being  estimated,  in  the  >  t^ar 
1831,  at  33,630,381  souls ;  and  it  cannot  but  prove  interest- 
ing  to  look  back  and  trace  the  constantly  fluctuating  amount 
of  this  population  during  the  last  hundred  yean.  At  the 
decease  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  1 740,  the  posses»it>n<» 
of  the  house  of  Austria  had  a  population  of  17,493.<*(*o 
souls;  at  the  close  of  what  is  called  the  'seven  ^r^rs' 
war,' in  1763,  the  disasters  of  that  war  had  reduced  it  to 
16,243,000;  on  the  death  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theti'^i:^ 
in  1 780,  an  interval  of  seventeen  years  only  having  ela])^t*d, 
it  had  increased  to  22,636,000;  during  the  followinir  tin 
years— which  were  rendered  memorable  by  the  attempts  at 
social  reform  made  by  Joseph  II.,  a  monarch  who  dispbi  r ! 
more  resolution  than  judgment,  and  more  benevolence  tli  tn 
foresight— it  rose  to  24,427,000 ;  these  numbers  were  f>und 
to  have  increased  after  the  treaty  of  CaropO  Furroio,  in 
1797,  five  years  subsequent  to  the  present  emperor's  acrr^- 
sion,  to  24,609,497;  in  1803,  after  the  new  settlement  (.f 
the  German  states,  in  which  Atutria  was  indemntfiM 
for  preceding  losses,  the  number  of  its  inhabitantB  v  u 
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arehduches808»  and  the  heir-apparent  or  presumptire. 
Imperial  Crown  Prince.  The  gretX  offices  of  the  imperial 
household  consist  of  a  Grand  Marshal,  Lord  Chamberlain, 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Court ;  but 
on  great  occasions  the  hereditary  great  offieers  of  the  se- 
Teral  provinces,  to  the  number  of  134,  are  summoned  to 
increase  their  splendour. 

The  administration  of  public  affairs  partakes  of  a  twofold 
character :  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  departments  which 
superintend  and  conduct  the  general  affairs  of  the  state; 
and,  on  the  other,  there  are  omces  the  duties  of  which  are 
confined  to  isolated  portions  of  the  monarchy.  At  the  heBd 
of  the  former  is  the  Council  of  State  and  Conferences,  con* 
sisting  at  present  of  four  members,  which  exercises  a  general 
control  over  every  other  department,  and  communicates  its 
decisions  to  the  Privy  Cabinet,  composed  of  a  director  and 
several  secretaries,  by  whom  those  decisions  are  made  known 
to  the  heads  of  offices.  The  great  departments  for  general 
affairs,  or,  as  we  should  term  them,  secretaryships  of  state, 
are — I.  The  Privy  Chancery  of  the  Household,  Court,  and 
State,  divided  into  two  sections,  the  one  for  domestic  and 
the  other  for  foreign  affairs,  but  under  one  general  presi- 
dency— ^that  of  the  prime  minister,  or  chancellor  of  state. 
2.  The  Council  of  War,  which,  under  its  president,  takes 
charge  of  every  matter  connected  with  military  or  naval 
affairs,  as  well  as  of  the  political  government  of  the  Military- 
Frontier  districts.  There  are  thirteen  military  administrations, 
subordinate  to  this  council,  for  the  various  provinces.  3.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance,  under  a  special  minister,  controls  every 
department  connected  with  finance,  taxation.coining,  govern- 
ment printing,  stamps,  the  post-office,  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, the  property  of  the  state,  mining,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  Subordinate  to  it  is  the  Imperial  Board  (Hof- 
Commission),  for  systematizing  the  land-tax,  and  regulating 
the  maintenance,  OLC.,  of  the  military.  4.  The  General  Di- 
rectory of  Accounts. 

The  special  departments,  which  are  subordinate  to  the 
section  for  domestic  affairs  of  the  Privv  Chancery,  consist 
of  the  United  Chancery,  together  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  connexion  with  it :  its  superior  chancellor  (for  there 
are  three  others)  is  minister  of  the  interior,  and  its  province 
extends  to  every  subject  of  a  civil  character  which  concerns 
the  general  welfiire,  but  not  to  the  afikirs  of  Hungary  or 
Transsylvania.  Those  of  the  former  kingdom  are  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Hungarian  Chancery,  to  which  a  Board 
of  Education  is  also  attached ;  and  there  is  another  Chancery 
for  Transsylvania,  with  a  special  Board  for  regulating  all 
matters  connected  with  education,  religion,  and  endowments. 
The  United  Chancery  has  twelve  provincial  governments 
nndcr  its  control,  the  respective  seats  of  which  are  Vienna, 
Prague,  Briinn,  Lemberg,  Linz,  Gratz,  Laybach,  Triest, 
Zara,  Innsbruck,  Milan,  and  Venice.  Eacli  of  them  has 
a  president,  in  general  a  vice-president,  and  as  many  mem- 
bers as  are  requisite.  They  form  a  subordinate  executive 
for  the  conduct  of  all  public  business  which  does  not  imme- 
diatelv  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  judicial,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  military  authorities. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Sup«;rior  Ministry  of  Justice  (oberste  Justiz-stelle).at 
the  head  of  which  there  are  two  presidents.  It  is  divided 
into  two  senates :  one  at  Vienna,  for  the  provinces  of  Bohe- 
mia, Galicia,  Germany,  Illyria,  and  Dalmatia;  and  the  other 
at  Verona,  for  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice. 
There  are  nine  high  courts  of  appeal  and  criminal  judi- 
catures subordinate  to  them:  their  seats  are  in  Vienna, 
Prague,  Briinn,  Lemberg,  Innsbruck,  Klagenfurt,  Zara, 
Milan,  and  Venice.  Next  there  are  sixteen  special  courts, 
termed  Landrechte,  in  as  many  different  towns,  for  abjudi- 
cating matters  relating  to  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  corporate 
bodies ;  and  local  courts  (Ortsgerichte)  for  such  matters  as 
concern  the  common  laity.  In  some  provinces,  particularly 
the  Italian,  there  are  likewise  civil  and  criminal  tribunals 
of  the  first  instance.  There  is  a  special  court  at  Vienna 
called  the  Superior  Earl-Marshals  Otiice,  for  deciding  all 
judicial  matters  in  which  members  of  the  imperial  family 
and  foreign  envoys  are  interested.  SuiU  in  commercial  and 
exchanj^e  concerns  are  determined  by  the  Mercantile  and 
Exchange  Courts,  which  exist  in  every  principal  town;  and 
suils  in  mining  concerns  are  referable  to  the  Mining  Courts, 
Mhich  have  delegate  referees  (berggerichts-substitutionen) 
unflor  l!»em.  Criminal  matters  belong  exclusively  to  the 
lot  al  courts  nnd  inauistracy.  The  clergy  are  amenable,  in 
all  temporal  matters,  to  the  temporal  judicatures ;  but  the 


military  to  their  own  tribanaU.  Tha  Mvtreign  a4o7*»  ««' 
cepting  in  very  few  oasea,  the  prerogative  of  making  law  a. 
All  provincial  statutes  have  been  aboliahad ;  nor  are  any 
complete  codes  extant  but  in  Hungary  and  TraawyWamap 
which  have  their  own  oonrts  of  judicature. 

The  maintenance  of  public  order  and  pretentioD  of 
offences  are  vested  in  the  ministry  of  police,  aasiatad  by 
provincial  and  district  boards.  The  censorship  of  the  pn** 
IB  also  wholly  confided  to  its  jurisdiction ;  but  Hongan  faiU 
no  way  within  it.  Medical  police  is  carefully  attoDoed  f«\ 
and  a  sur^^n  and  physician,  paid  by  the  state,  have  ebarv* 
of  every  circle  or  district 

When  treating  hereafter  of  Hungary  and  Tmnaaylvanis, 
we  shfidl  have  a  fitter  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  jtMliciary 
systems  in  those  countries. 

Another  most  important  prerogative  enjoyed  by  thi^ 
sovereign  of  Austria  is  that  of  an  irresponsible  contr  1 
over  the  public  income  and  expenditure.  This  is  a  sult)rrt. 
however,  which  it  is  impossible  to  handle  with  minatenr«« 
or  accuracy  of  detail,  for  we  are  not  disposed  to  follow  others 
in  attempting  to  unravel  that  over  which  the  government 
has,  at  least  by  withholding  information,  thrown  an 
almost  impenetrable  v«l  of  mystery.  We  shall  IbMtefore 
confine  ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  quoting  wb^c 
Malchus,  himself  once  minister  of  finance  under  two  Ger- 
man sovereigns,  has  stated  as  the  general  result  c»f  tery 
diligent  inquiries.  *A  portion  of  the  public  income,*  he 
observes,  *  is  derived  from  the  immediate  property  of  the 
state,  consisting  of  crown  lands  and  mines,  and  another  por- 
tion fh>m  royalties  and  monopolies;  but  the  greater  part 
proceeds  from  taxes  and  rates,  which  are  not,  however, 
raised  according  to  any  uniform  system  for  the  whole  state. 
The  total  amount  of  this  public  income,  which*  in  the 
absence  of  official  data,  can  only  be  estimated  with  an 
approximative  approach  to  the  reality,  can  searDely  be  leas 
after  allowing  for  the  expense  of  collection  and  manage- 
ment, than  150,000,000  gulden  (about  14,250,000/.);  indettl 
it  ought  peihaps  to  be  set  down  at  a  higher  mim.  (This 
is  also  the  estimate  of  Blumenbach.)  Towards  this 
amount  the  immediate  property  of  the  state  cootributea 
about  15,000,000  (or  1,425,000/.);  a  sum  of  61.000,«00  {at 
5,795,000/.)  is  raised  by  direct  taxes,  and  another  of  about 
32.000,000  (or  3,040,000/.)  by  indirect  taxation  and  rrty- 
alties.  The  amount  contributed  by  the  different  subdi- 
visions of  the  empire  has  been  thus  computed  (vii.  by 
Hassel,  in  his  statistical  outline) : — *  By  the  province  of  the 
Lower  Ens,  19,500,000,  or  1,882,500/.;  the  province  of  the 
Upper  Ens,  with  Salzburg,  6,000,000,  or  670,0d«l. ;  8tt  na, 
the  same,  570,000/.;  the  Tyrol,  4,500,000,  or  427,500/.: 
Illyria  and  the  Maritime  Territory,  6,700,000,  or  637.5i(f/  ; 
Bohemia,  19,500,000,  or  1,852,500/.;  Moravia  and  8ile«ia, 
8,000,000,  or  760.000/.;  Galicia,  10,000,000,  or  950,000/.: 
Hungary,  33,217,000,  or  3,155,700/.;  Tranasylvania, 
6,500,000,  or  617,500/.;  Dalmatia,  500.000,  or  47,500/.; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  18,090,00o. 
or  1.710,000/.  The  sum  total  of  these  several  amooats  ijl 
however,  but  13,200,700/.,  which  is  above  one  mdlioa 
steriing  less  than  Malchus*s  estimate.  With  mpect  to  the 
expenditure,  he  adds,  *  we  labour  under  a  paucity  of  data, 
and  these  refer  to  eariier  times ;  they  are  indeed  of  so  im* 
perfect  and  equivocal  a  description,  that  they  cannot  pov- 
sibly  serve  as  the  groundwork  of  any  estimate  of  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  the  public  expenditure.*  And  his  opinion 
is  home  out  by  that  of  the  writer  who  has  supplied  him 
with  the  preceding  amounts.  '  A  much  greater  degne  nf 
uncertainty  nrevails,*  says  Hassel,  'with  regard  to  the 
expenditure  than  the  iticome.  This  only  is  not  to  be  qor^* 
tioned,  that  the  army  alone  absorbs  one>third  of  the  aboi^ 
revenue,  though  not  so  much  as  Liditenstem  ^^rtv 
nearly  140,000,000  gulden  (13,300,000/.);  whilat  be  stat*^ 
the  expenses  of  the  crown  and  civil  departmenta  to  W 
54,000,000  (5,130,000/.).  All  personal  and  many  othrr 
charges  are  defrayed  by  the  sox'ereign  out  of  his  prt%mt<« 
property,  which  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  put .  * 
treasury,  and  is  of  an  uncommonly  large  amount.*  Il.^v. 
ever  important  the  subject  may  be,  we  most  rest  satisftr*!. 
therefore,  with  our  present  ignorance;  and  we  dose  it  wi''t 
remarking,  that  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  accoidir? 
to  Malchus*s  calculation,  'may  be  estimated  at  becwetn 
800  and  850  millions  of  gulden,*  or  from  76,000,000/.  m 
80,700,000/.;  and  that  'the  amount  of  paper-money  has 
been  reduced  to  55,41 1 ,538  gulden,*  or  5,264,100/. 

The  management  of  the  miiitary  ruourtee  of  Anrm,  at 
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tbove  34»000/.  a  year.    The  bishops  arc  prohibited  from  re- 
sorting for  their  anointment  and  inauguration  to  Rome; 
and  pay  only  one-fourth  instead  of  a  whole  yewr\  income  as 
the  pnce  of  tlieir  benedictory  bull  from  the  pontiff.    The 
Tvhole  clergy  ure  liable  in  common  with  their  fellow-citiwns 
to  rates  and  laxes,  and  subject  to  temporal  jurisdiction ; 
and  all  rights  of  sanctuary  hav«i  bee.i  abolished.    The  value 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  national  church  is  estimated 
at   19,000,00(1/.  sterling.— The   regular  clergy  and  their 
establishments,  independently  of  the  members  of  the  Teu- 
tonic, Maltese,  and  star  and  cross  orders,  are  constituted  of 
261  abbots,  and  184  priors,  Hungary  alone  possessing  147 
of  the  former,  and  106  of  the  latter;   8  endowments  for 
dames,  and  6  for  noble  spinsters ;  520  monasteries,  and  110 
nunneries,  besides  14  religious  establishments  of  the  order 
of  St.  Basil  for  the  Greeks  in  union,  and  2  of  Mecharists 
for  the  Armenians  in  union  with  the  national    church. 
Tho  members  of  these  institutions  are  at  present  required 
to  employ  themselves  on  some  work  of  temporal  or  spiritual 
usefulness,  such  as  the  cure  of  souls,  education,  attendance 
on  the  sick,  &c. ;  and  we  may  cite  as  an  instance,  that  the 
order  of  Charitable  Brothers  alone  had,  in  the  year  18<i8, 
admitted  no  less  than  18,542  patients  into  the  75  hospitals 
under  their  care.    The  order  of  Jesuits  has  been  restored  of 
late  years,  but  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  diocesan 
bishops,  and  restricted  in  its  functions  to  the  education  of 
the  younger  laity.    SiiL  ^ears  ago  they  had  four  colleges  in 
Gahcia,  and  one  in  Gratz.    I^om  time  to  time,  howerer, 
such  religious  communities  as  are  positively  useless  or  in- 
active are  suppressed,  und  their  funds  are  appropriated  to 
benevolent  purposes.    In  conclusion,  we  should  add,  that 
Lichtenstem  computes  the  number  of  males  attached  to  the 
secular  and  regular  clergy  in  Austria  to  be  56,000,  and 
states  them  to  be  proportionably  most  numerous  in  the 
Italian  provinces. 

The  united  or  Catholic  Greek  Church  has  one  archbishop 
at  I^mberg,  and  Ave  bishops,  namely,  at  Premszyl,  Mun- 
kacs,  Grosjsvardein,  Kreuz,  and  Blaaendorf ;  four  vicariates 
and  sixty-five  archdeaconries  in  Transsylvania.  2467  cures 
of  souls  in  Galicia,  and  787  in  Hungary.  The  primitive 
Gh-cek  Church  is  under  the  superintendence  of  its  own  arch- 
bishop, who  resides  at  Carlovitz.  and  presides  over  the  su- 
preme court  of  appeal  for  the  members  of  his  communion  in 
that  town  ;  he  has  ten  bishops  under  him,  whose  sees  are 
Arad,  Pakraz,  Ofen,  Versez,  Bacs,  Transsylvania  (residence 
at  Hermaunstadt),  the  Buckowine  (residence  at  Czernovitz), 
Dalmatia  (at  Sebenioo),  Carlstadt,  and  Temesvar.  These 
prelates  have  been  latterly  admitted  to  seats  in  the  Hunga- 
rian legislature.  The  members  of  this  church  appear  to  be 
on  the  increase,  at  lea^t  in  Hungary,  where  it  possesses 
2092  cures  of  souls:  in  Transsylvania,  it  has  991 ;  and  in 
the  Military-Frontier  districts,  374.  The  regular  and  secular 
derpry  are  in  number  about  6000. 

The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Protestant  Church  are 
founded  on  the  edict  of  toleration  promulgated  by  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  in  1 784,  confirmed  by  his  successor  Lipoid  II., 
and  fiolomnly  recognized  by  the  present  emperor.  This 
edict  entitles  the  Protestant  to  the  full  and  free  enjoyment 
of  his  tenets  and  private  religious  practices  throughout  the 
Austrian  dominions ;  but  no  place  of  worship  can  be  opened 
unless  the  oongregaUon  be  composed  of  100  ftimilies  at  the 
least.  The  members  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed- 
Lutheran  persuasion  in  the  Grerman  and  Galician  provinces 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint-consistory  in  Vienna, 
to  which  the  five  Lutheran  supermtendencies  and  the  four 
superintendencies  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  subordinate; 
there  are  likewise  four  independent  superintendencies  for 
each  persuasion  in  Hungary,  and  one  for  the  Lutheran  in 
Transsylvania.  There  are  806  cures  of  souls  of  the  Lu- 
theran Chuieh,  of  which  451  in  Hungary,  and  286  in  Trans- 
sylvania ;  and  2035  of  the  Reformed,  of  which  1 384  in  Hun- 
gary, and  587  in  Truusylvania.  The  cause  of  so  over* 
whdming  a  proportion  of  Protestants  being  found  in  these 
two  provinces  is  to  be  traced  to  the  extended  immunities 
granted  to  the  Hungarian  Protestants  by  Leopold  II.,  and 
the  unlimited  fireedom  of  conscience  and  worship,  as  well  as 
enlargement  of  civil  rights,  conferred  upon  the  Protestants 
by  the  slates  of  Transsylvania  at  an  earlier  period.  These 
countries,  be  it  observed,  are  the  only  portions  of  the  empire 
which  possess  constitutional  legislatures.  The  total  num- 
ber of  the  ministers  of  both  communions  is  estimated  at 
6400.  The  Unitarians  of  Transsylvania  are  the  only  mem- 
bers of  that  creed  ia  Austria;  they  enjoy  aoommunity  of 


privilege!  with  other  PiotestanU  in  that  prineipslity ,  bavt 
a  consistory,  general  synod,  and  superintcndency  at  Klsu- 
senburg,  and  164  places  of  worship.  The  Jews  are  ]iio>iIy 
of  the  Talmud  sect;  the  minority,  of  the  Kariatish :  thii 
have  in  Galicia  204  synagogues,  a  species  of  college  at 
Brvidy,  and  a  seminary  for  Hebrew  teachers  at  Leiiil>cnr « 
in  Hungary  forty-two  synagogues,  in  Moravia  ftily-two,  and 
in  Bohemia  fifty-nine,  besides  a  seminary  and  twenty-cctt 
schools. 

As  to  Bducation^  there  are  three  head  *  boards  of  ftodies  ;* 
one  at  Vienna,  for  superintending  and  controlling  wliau:\»!r 
concerns. the  business  of  education  in  every  protiiuse  V.t 
Hungary  and  Transsylvania;  a  second  at  Ofen  for  the 
forlner ;  and  a  third  at  Klausenburg  for  the  latter  principalit) . 
which  also  takes  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  atfairs.   Tlu 
various  provincial  authorities,  in  conjunction  with  the  cUr^y 
and  consistories,  act  under  the  immediate  sanction  or  dirvr- 
tions  of  these  boards.   The  same  system  obtains  with  neganl 
to  the  Greek  and  Protestant  schools,  though  it  will  be  coi  • 
ceived  that  the  state  of  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
improved  by  subjecting  them  to  the  visitation  of  Roman 
Catholio  deans  and  episcopal  consistories.    A  director  i> 
appointed  for  every  branch  of  instruction  to  every  provtiu^. 
and  academicifi  district,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  pfo* director 
in  matters  of  external,  and  by  an  exhortator  in  mattere  U 
religious  discipline.    In  the  universities,  both  are  entru»t«Hi 
to  their  own  magistracy.    The  lower  cla^s  of  schools  ure 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local  clersy  at  each  sp^»u 
but  that  of  whole  districts  is  vested  in  the  dean  or  vW-dt  an 
appointed  by  the  bishop :  and  the  general  supenntendrnce 
and  conduct  of  all  matters  connected  with  education  tf  lu 
each  province  carried  on  bv  its  own  local  government.    T 1  <• 
several  descriptions  of  schools  are  as  follows:^!.  natioii.i] 
schools,  which  exist  in  every  place  where  there  is  a  parish 
registry,  and  are  open  to  all  ages ;  and  head  schools,  c&cii 
of  three  classes  for  pupils,  in  most  cities  and  market  toun*. 
for  educating  vouth  intended  for  handicrafts,  mechan.c  -! 
employments,  &c.    There  arc  normal  schools  of  four  cU«<»i> 
each  fbr  educating  teachers;  and  civic  schools  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  practical  knowledge,  with  three  classes  in  each,  L> 
which  youth  intended  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  A^y, 
commerce,  the  station   of  surveyors,  &c.  resort.      It.fU- 
pendently  of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania,  the  whole  numU.r 
of  national  schools  is  24,931,  and  they  are  attended  U 
1,993,522  pupils;  they  are  conducted  by  33,0^3  ma*ter< 
and  teachers,  being  on  an  a^-erage  al)Out  one  to  every  si\t) 
pupils,  whilst  the  pupils  in  these  schools  alone  are»  relaii\« .% 
to  the  whole  population  of  Austria,  excepting  si  ways  ilw 
two  provinces  before-mentioned,  in  the  proportion  of  on«  m 
about  every  ten  inhabitants.    The  only  certain  informs t.-  ) 
we  possess  on  the  subject  of  the  national  schools  in  Hun- 
gary is,  that  in  the  second  decennium  of  the  present  cru- 
tury  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  5505 ;  but  that  *x 
this  moment  no  village  which  can  afford  to  pay  a  roaster  t> 
without  one.    Besides  these  schools,  the  asylums  fur  the 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Milan,  sui 
four  other  towns,  educate  about  300  poor  children. 

2.  The  Classieal  Schools  consist  of  gymnasia  or  grammar 
schools,  including  ordinary  Isnd-gymnasiaof  fivet  and  L}  cjtj 
and  university-gvmnasia  of  six  classes.  The  latter,  in  ur 
larger  towns  m  Hungary,  are  termed  archi-gynuiasia.  1  h<* 
number  of  these  schools  is  237,  of  which  there  are  9  J  lo 
Hungary  alone;  the  remaining  154,  spread  through  tie 
other  provinces  of  the  empire,  are  conducted  by  884  nia>u-r4 
and  teachers,  and  frequented  by  about  28,900  pupils.  Mo»t  u.' 
these  gymnasia  are  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  itie 
Piarist  order  of  monks,  or  *  Patres  scholarum  piarum,*  parti 
cularly  as  respects  Hungary  and  Transsy  Ivania.  Many  h a% « 
laymen  as  professors,  but  no  foreigner  is  admitted  to  teach  ; 
and  the  Benedictine,  Franciscan,  and  other  monastic  fra- 
temities  in  various  parts  also  supply  teachen  to  them.  A  A 
ere  bound  down  to  a  certain  preaoribed  svstem  of  instruction  ; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  books  used  in  then  is  furaikhcU 
by  the  patented  Book  Deposilory  of  St.  Anna  in  Vienn a.  Tl.e 
schools  are  supported  by  the  pupils  fees,  endowments,  grants 
from  ecclesiastical  and  other  sources,  and  nabhc  aids,  in  ti^ 
way  principally  of  stipends  for  poor  scholars.  The  h)}:h«^ 
class  of  studies  is  open  in  the  nine  Austrian  Universities  t*i- 
tablished  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Padua,  Pavia*  Olmiitx.  Leni- 
berg,  Pesth,  Innsbmok,  and  Griits.  Philosophy  and  di  un tt « 
likewise  form  branches  of  instmetion  in  several  of  the  L>ci'  t. 
On  the  whole,  the  former  is  taught  in  54  establishmVr.r«^ 
and  by  334  profetien»  to  about  7300  atudents ;  and  diviuity 
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mm,  aad  the  Tyrol  rank  naxt  in  importanoe.  Hungary 
aboundi  in  tanneries ;  and  in  fact  nearly  every  province  in 
Auatria  it  ensaged  more  or  less  in  this  branch,  though  iU 
produce  hat  hitherto  proved  ao  inadequate  to  the  demand,  as 
to  lender  a  oonsiderable  importation  of  the  nw  material 
necessary.  In  1825  this  importation  amounted  to  2,100,000 
gulden  (about  200,000/.). 

In  a  former  page  we  gave  some  details  on  the  subject  of 
the  raw  iron  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
article,  in  a  cast  state,  is  principally  supplied  by  Bohemia, 
where  there  are  seventy-nine  iron-works ;  Styria,  where  the 
government  possess  works  near  Mariaaell,  in  which  iron 
cannon  are  east;  Hungary,  Illyria,  and  the  Buckowine. 
Iron  and  steel,  in  bars  and  sheets,  both  rolled  and  ham- 
mered, are  produced  in  largest  quantities  in  the  lamer  Ens, 
where  between  600  and  700  tons  of  remarkably  fine  quality, 
besides  the  eoaner  descriptions,  are  annually  made ;  Styria, 
Carindiia,  and  Bohemia  are  alio  oonsiderable  manufiusturers 
of  the  article ;  and  here  and  there  an  iron-work  may  be  met 
with  in  Moravia,  the  Upper  Ens,  and  at  Milan,  Treviso, 
and  Dongo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Iron 
and  steel  wire  are  made  in  most  provinces,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  Archduchy.  Manufactories  of  nails  are  nu* 
merous ;  the  best  are  made  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Arch- 
duchy, and  Bohemia.  Of  the  manufacture  of  arms  it  will 
almost  be  sufficient  to  say,  it  is  so  abundant,  that  many 
woriLS  are  thrown  out  of  employ  in  time  of  peace.  The 
crown-works  for  the  supply  of  swords  and  muskets  are  prin- 
cipally situated  in  Vienna,  at  Murssteigin  Styria,  and  Hra- 
deck  in  Hungary.  In  short,  the  numberless  articles  into 
which  this  most  useful  of  all  metals  is  converted  are  pro- 
duced in  such  quantities  by  the  Austrian  mauufacturers, 
that  a  surplus  constantly  remains  for  the  partial  supply  of 
other  countries. 

The  manu&cture  of  copper,  both  in  sheets  and  other 
forms,  is  most  extensiv^y  carried  on  at  the  crown-works 
near  Cslikowa,  in  the  Hungarian  Bannat,  and  two  other 
large  works  in  Hungary;  in  Bohemia,  the  Arohduchy, 
Styria,  and  tiie  Tyrol.  That  of  brass  and  brass-ware  is 
principally  establisbsd  on  the  same  spots.  Achenrain,  in 
Hungary,  has  a  cannon  foundry,  and  that  kingdom  abounds 
in  button  manufisetories.  Tin  is  the  produce  of  Bohemia 
only ;  and  lead  is  raued  or  most  extensively  made  into 
sheets  and  other  customary  forms  and  articles  in  Vienna, 
and  in  ihe  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Hungary,  Gklicia,  and 
Transsylvania.  The  principal  manufactories  of  balls  and 
shot  are  in  Vienna  and  Chioggia,  and  in  the  province  of 
Carinthia.  In  the  manipulation  of  gold  and  silver,  no  manu- 
facturers in  Austria  excel  those  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth, 
Milan,  and  Venice. 

Among  the  other  productions  of  this  monarehy,  we  may 
notice  that  tobacco  is  a  monopoly  engrossed  by  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  in  every  province  but  Hungary,  Trenssyl- 
vania,  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  that  the  manufactured  article 
produced  in  the  eight  government  works  (at  Milan,  Venice, 
Kagusa,  Haimburg,  Sedletz,  Coding,  Winiki,  and  Fiir- 
stcnfeld)  amounts  to  between  180,000  and  220,000  cwt.  per 
annum,  employs  about  5000  individuals,  and  we  are  told 
that,  in  1830,  the  quantity  sold  produced  a  profit  of  more 
than  ten  millions  of  florins,  or  about  980,000/.  There  are 
private  manufoctories  in  the  three  provinces  to  which  this 
monopoly  does  not  extend.  Of  seed-oil,  though  the  produce 
is  very  considerable  in  all  quarters,  enough  is  not  manufac- 
tured for  the  consumption ;  the  deficiency  is  therefore  made 
good  by  importation  to  the  extent  of  280,000/.  or  300,000/. 
a-ycar.  Large  quantities  of  olive-oil  also  are  obtained  from 
the  territories  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  particularly  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  Illyria,  and  Dalmatia. 
The  manufacture  of  paper  employs  upwards  of  400  mills,  of 
which  Bohemia  possesses  above  100,  and  Lombardy  and 
Venice  above  150,  but  the  supply  is  said  not  to  be  equal  to  the 
demand :  this  must  be  apparent  when  it  is  added  that  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  supply  does  not  exceed  2,000,000  gulden, 
or  about  190,000/.  The  number  of  glass-works  is  above 
2U0,  and  of  looking-glass  manufiictories  12 ;  the  quality  of 
the  latter  article  produced  in  Bohemia  is  considered  equal  to 
the  finest  made  in  any  other  country.  The  exports  of  glass 
vary  from  210,000/.  to  230,000/.  per  annum.  In  conclusion. 
Wo  shall  add,  on  Lichtenstem's  authority,  adopted  both  by 
Steio  snd  Malchus,  that  the  number  of  manufacturers  em- 
play  4m1  in  working  up  the  native  produce  of  Austria,  or  the 
raw  materials  imported  from  other  countries,  is  estimated  at 
S,3C5|000,  and  the  yearly  value  of  their  productiona  at  U25 


millioni  of  silver  currency,  representing  a  torn  in  British 
sterling  of  upwards  of  140  millions. 

With  respect  to  oTtemal  trade,  no  oountiyof  eqnal  extent 
is  perhaps  more  disadvantageously  situated;  its  fine  of  m^s- 
coast  is  comparatively  inconsiderable,  and,  with  the  solitAn 
exceptions  of  the  Po  and  Adige,  its  finest  streams,  such,  i  V 
instance,  as  the  Danube  and  Elbe,  lie,  even  when  crtn<'i"«* 
its  frontiers,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  Thrr>* 
is  another  circumstance,  too,  which  cannot  fisil  to  oper.t. 
most  prejudicially  on  its  external  commerce :  the  system  '  t 
administration,  which  extends  over  three-filths  of  its  wb-  >  •- 
territorial  surface,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  deplored,  ot<t 
the  richest  and  most  productive  portions  of  it  (we  refer  Ut 
Hungary,  and  Lombardy  and  Venice  in  particular),  deals 
with  them  almost  as  if  they  were  foreign  oountriea.  The 
natural  consequence  of  these  several  drawbaeka  is  to  pre- 
vent the  Austrian  dominions  from  aasuming  that  rank  rj 
their  commeroial  relations  with  other  countries,  to  wfai<-h 
their  position  in  the  centre  of  civiliaed  Europe,  the  varit* t} , 
abundance,  and  excellence  of  their  indigenous  product  &:>- 
pear  to  give  them  so  undeniable  a  claim.  Their  maritime 
commerce,  which  is  confined  principally  to  the  Medium - 
ranean,  centres  in  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic,  and  does  n-t 
employ  above  20,000  vessels, even  including  the  craft  wbuh 
carrv  on  the  coasting  trade.  The  most  active  of  these  purt» 
are  Venice  and  Triest,  which  have  been  declared  free  port*,  ai 
well  as  Fiume,  the  channel  of  export  for  the  growth  and  ma  n  u  - 
facture  of  Hungary.  Besides  these,  Illyria  has  some  tr^do 
in  the  harbours  oif  Rovigno,  Cano  dlstria,  and  Pola ;  t:  c 
Venetian  territories  in  tlmse  of  Malamocco,  Brondolo,  t^  'I 
Chioggia ;  and  Dalmatia  in  those  of  Racusa,  Cattaro.  Zii  a« 
Sebenico,  Spalatro,  &c.  We  are  not  omerwise  iniormed  <  f 
the  amount  of  shipping  owned  by  Austrian  subjects  in  tbc^< 
quarters,  than  that  about  ten  veara  ago  it  was  estimated  .t 
5000  vends,  of  which  2995  belonged  to  Dalmatia,  and  .J7 1 
to  Istria ;  and  that  in  1826  the  number  of  meKchant-ves^cI? 
so  owned,  between  the  burdens  of  100  and  500  Um^,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  1000.  With  a  view  to  promi**'* 
the  foreign  trade  of  his  dominions,  the  present  emperor  \i.i* 
concluded  treaties  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  arl 
the  United  States.  The  trade  by  land  or  river  is  m*>^\ 
active  with  reference  to  Turkey  ana  the  German  States,  but 
less  so  with  Poland,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Italy ;  and  the 
amount  of  all  exports  firom  Austria,  whether  by  sea,  laml* 
or  river,  to  foreign  countries,  has  been  computed  to  be  about 
6,000,000/.,  whilst  its  imports  are  estimated  at  abi>t:t 
5,900,000/.  per  annum.  The  internal  trade,  we  mean  thai 
between  one  part  of  the  empire  and  anoUier,  is  of  a  fkr  mure 
active  description,  and  the  exchange  of  their  varied  pr^> 
ductions  and  manufactures  is  greatly  facilitated  by  th'* 
abundance  of  navigable  rivers,  and  in  most  parte  by  po-  <d 
roads.  No  towns  enjoy  so  large  a  share  of  this  tradt>  i% 
Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  Lemberg,  Brody,  Botzen,  MiLin, 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  Semlin,  and  E&breccin. 

Blumenbach  tells  us  that  a  oonsiderable  number  of  vessels 
is  employed  in  navieating  the  Danube,  many  of  from  1 2v  lo 
1 50  tons,  and,  below  iComom,  even  of  400  or  450  tons  burthen. 
The  intercourse  on  the  Italian  lakes  is  likewise  very  consi- 
derable ;  of  which  he  instances  that  on  the  Lago  di  Guiiia. 
where  more  than  400  vessels  of  the  larger  size,  independently 
of  barks,  &e.,  are  actively  employed.  All  articles  of  dome>tir 
produce  may  be  exchanged  between  province  and  provmrv 
upon  paying  the  frontier  duties,  which  are  not  heavy,  an  1. 
where  not  fixed  otherwise,  are  usually  equivalent  tn  a 
moiety  of  the  duties  payable  on  similar  articles  of  fore:-*> 
production.  Among  the  articles,  of  which  the  importat..  ■) 
is  prohibited,  are  wines,  salt,  all  woven,  knit,  and  work.  •  I 
manufactures,  spurious  metals,  and  certain  drugs.  T:  .• 
export  of  ashes,  raw  flax,  and  hemp,  with  tiie  roota  attache,  i 
to  them,  and  of  unwrou^t  gold  and  silver,  n  prohibited. 

In  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  Christian  mn, 
the  Romans  advanced  from  the  Alps  and  invaded  that  part 
of  the  Arohduchy  of  Austria  which  is  at  present  callni 
the  '  Province  below  the  Ens,*  in  which  Vienna  itself  i« 
situated.  But  they  found  here  no  homogeneous  state  n-.^r 
united  people  to  encounter;  the  land  was  occupied  as  sepa> 
rate  hunting  grounds,  the  resort  of  semi-batbarians,  amon;; 
whom  the  Pannonii,  Boii,  and  Noriet  oeeur  most  frequently 
in  the  Roman  annals.  Over  such  a  raee  triumph  was  ea^>  *: 
a  state  of  dependanee  quickly  succeeded  to  a  condition  tif 
savage  freedom ;  and  the  establishment  of  military  colonies 
on  the  Danube,  as  nart  of  the  Roman  line  of  defence  against 
the  baibanmi  hmea  of  Che  noilli»  waa  iiioeaeded  in  (te 
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Um  wofd  thus ;— wlm  t1i«  oetere  ia  divided  barmomraUy. 
as  in  the  ptoportion  6,  4,  3.— that  is  to  say,  when  the  fifth 
is  below  and  the  fourth  abore,  a.g. 


m 
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then  the  mode  is  called  atUhmtie.  When  the  octave  is 
divided  arithmetically,  in  the  proportion  4,  3,  2,— that  is, 
when  the  fifth  is  ahove  the  fourth,  9.g. 


^ 
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the  mode  is  then  called  plagal.    [See  Piaoal.] 

Dr.  Pepusch  throws  more  light  on  the  matter  than  any 
writer  whom  we  have  consulted.  He  says,  •  When  the  fugue 
is  in  the  fifth  above  or  below,  or  in  the  fourth  above  or  below, 
then  one  of  the  parts  is  in  the  authentic,  the  other  iu  the 
plagal  mode  of  tne  key  we  compose  in.*  Handel's  chorus, 
'  He  trusted  in  God,*  in  the  Memah,  may  be  offered  as  an 
example  of  this,  where  the  subject  is  in  the  authentic  mode, 
the  answer  in  the  plagal.  But,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
the  term  is  now  entirely  disused,  even  by  writers  of  fugues 
and  canons,  and  only  introduced  here  as  some  aid  to  those 
who  may  encounter  it  in  the  old  writers  on  music. 

AUTHENTICA,  a  barbarous  Latin  version  of  the  No- 
velle  of  Justinian,  so  called  by  early  writers  on  the  civil 
law,  from  its  being  a  literal  translation  from  the  original 
Greek.    (See  Ducange,  Gloss,  ad  verbum.) 

AUTO-DE-FE'  (Act  of  Failh),  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed  by  foreigners,  AUTO-DA-FE',  was  the  public  and 
solemn  reading  of  extracts  from  the  trials  promoted  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  of  the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  judges 
of  tliat  tribunal.  At  this  form  or  act  the  offenders  them- 
selves were  present,  or  in  case  of  their  death  or  unavoidable 
absence,  theur  bones  or  effigies  were  substituted  for  them : 
there  were  also  present  the  civil  authorities  and  corporate 
bodies  of  the  town  where  it  was  performed,  particularly  the 
criminal  judge,  into  whose  hands  the  offenders  were  de- 
livered, that  ne  might  indict  upon  them  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  the  laws ;  the  fire,  gallows,  and  executioners 
having  lieen  previously  prepared  by  order  of  the  inquisitors. 
"When  this  execution  was  performed  with  the  highest  pomp 
and  ceremony,  it  was  called  auto  publico  genercU^  general 
and  public  act  There  was  also  an  auto  particular,  private 
act,  at  which  the  inquisitors  and  criminal  judge  only  were 
present ;  the  autilto,  held  in  the  halls  of  the  Inquisition, 
m  the  presence  of  such  persons  as  the  inquisitors  invited, 
and  of  the  ministers  of  the  tribunals  alone ;  and,  finally, 
the  auto  singular,  held  in  the  church,  or  in  the  public 
square,  against  a  single  individual.  The  following  is  the 
description  given  by  Olmo  of  the  auto  publico  general  cele- 
brated at  Madrid  in  1680:— 

King  Carlos  II.  having  signified  his  desire  to  witness  and 
add  solemnity  by  his  presence  to  one  of  these  spectacles* 
the  inquisitor-general,  who  was  then  Don  Diego  Sarmiento 
de  Valladares,  bishop  of  0\iedo,  knowing  that  the  prisons  of 
Madrid  and  other  places  were  crowded  with  culprits,  ap- 
pointed Sunday,  the  30th  of  June,  for  the  celebration  of  a 
general  auto-de-fe.  The  king  gave  orders  to  provide  the 
necessary  fiinds  for  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  to  the 
capital,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  amphitheatre.  AU  the 
authorities  and  corporate  bodies  of  the  town,  and  hkewise 
the  familiares  and  officers  of  the  tribunals,  having  been 
invited  to  attend,  a  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of 
1 50  officers  of  the  tribunal,  all  mounted  on  horses  richly 
caparisoned,  and  accompanied  by  a  military  band.  *  With 
this  parade  the  auto  was  announced  on  the  30th  of  May, 
first  at  the  door  of  the  inauisitor-general,  next  before  the 
king's  palace,  and  afterwards  in  all  the  pubhc  places  of  the 
metropoUs,  in  the  following  manner :— *  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Madrid  are  hereby  informed  that  the  holy  office 
of  the  Inquisition  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Toledo  will 
celebrate  a  general  auto-de-f^  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  June 
of  the  present  year,  and  that  all  those  who  shall  in  any  way 
contribute  towards  the  promotion  of,  or  be  present  at,  the 
said  auto,  will  be  made  partakers  of  all  the  spiritual  graces 
granted  by  the  Roman  pontiff.'  With  this  encouragement 
surh  cner^'  was  exliibiied  by  everybody,  that  the  amphi- 
theatre was  begun  on  ihe  23d  and  completed  on  the  2$tn  of 


May.  Not  fewer  than  fifty  master-builders,  with  their  work- 
men, went  to  offer  their  assistance,  and  laboured  incessantly* 
stopping  onlv  the  necessary  time  to  take  their  mejU,  and 
joyfully  exclaiming  in  the  middle  of  their  work,  •  Sut-co**  1 1 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ !  all  will  be  done  in  due  time ;  ^A 
if  materials  should  be  wanting,  we  will  pull  down  eur  houM* 
to  supply  what  is  necessary  to  accomplish  so  hnly  a  pur- 
pose !  The  amphitheatre  was  erected  in  the  Plaxa  Ma^'i^, 
or  Great  Square,  and  was  190  feet  long,  and  100  wiiic.  It 
was  elevated  thirteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  squar*. 
There  were  two  entrances  to  it ;  one  on  the  east  side  for  ti.  • 
erand  inquisitor,  and  another  on  the  north  side  f  ^r  Uic  k:'  «*. 
Both  the  balconies  for  the  king  and  the  grand  inqvi-.i^.'.r 
were  hung  with  crimson  damask,  spread  with  rich  caqt  :^ 
and  contained  two  magnificent  thrones.  Under  the  hn'^^fl  --I 
of  the  tribunal  were  eight  rooms,  some  of  which  were  '*«->- 
tined  as  prisons  for  the  culprits,  others  for  dinner  aud  rt- 
freshment,  one  for  the  preacher,  and  another  fur  the  p:\\>i 
who  pef  formed  the  mass.  Under  the.  staircase  of  the  «>amc 
scaffold  were  oUier  apartments  for  the  inferior  mini&urv 
and  where  the  criminals  might  take  some  refreshment  r.. 
case  of  their  fainting  or  meeting  with  any  other  accidc;.t 
during  the  ceremony. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  a  troop  of  tiie  soldiers  of  tL.* 
faith  proceeded  from  tlie  tribunal  to  the  Plazuela  de  Alcn..  i, 
where  the  marquis  of  Ugena,  the  mayor  of  Madrid,  b .  I 
caused  a  number  of  bundles  of  wood  to  be  prepared;  a;r: 
every  soldier  having  fixed  one  bundle  on  the  point  of  L.- 
halbert,  they  went  to  the  king  s  palace.  The  captain  of  iIl 
troop  presented  the  king  with  a  bundle,  which  he  carr.'-i 
on  his  shield,  richly  ornamented  and  decorated  with  nbaiid.*. 
Carlos  having  shown  it  to  his  ^ueen,  returned  it  to  the  c  i\>- 
tain,  signifying  to  him  his  desire  that  it  should  be  the  C-«t 
bundle  to  be  put  in  the  brasero,  or  burning-place.  Tt.<> 
company  then  proceeded  to  the  brasero,  vhich  wos  bu  .i 
about  300  paces  from  the  gate  of  FuencarraU  toward«  xi»- 
right  of  the  road  to  the  village  of  that  name.  The  bra«4  r* 
was  a  piece  of  masonry,  of  which  the  area  was  sixty  {ci 
square :  it  was  elevated  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  si  j!. 
ciently  capacious  to  contain  conveniently  the  culprits  tl.« 
executioners,  and  the  monks  appointed  to  offer  the  comfur.i 
of  religion  to  the  victims  in  their  last  moments. 

On  the  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  aut.\ 
the  prisoners  were  removed  from  the  houses  of  the  inquui- 
tors,  where  they  had  been  placed  both  for  want  of  rocim  il 
the  prisons  of  the  tribunal,  and  to  keep  them  separate  fKui 
one  another,  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  There,  L  i^- 
ing  separated  those  who  were  to  sufier  the  capital  punivl). 
ment,  the  deacon  of  the  inquisitors,  acoompaniod  by  ^vcr  I 
monks,  delivered  to  each  of  the  victims  the  following  ad- 
dress : — '  Brother,  your  process  has  been  examined  b}  per- 
sons of  great  learning  and  knowledge,  and  your  crimes  arv 
so  great,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  has  been  deemed  pro- 
per to  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  in  order  to  punish  them. 
To-morrow  you  die.  Prepare  yourself  as  you  ought ;  f .r 
this  purpose  I  leave  with  you  two  monks.*  A  commits:*  i:; 
of  the  tribunal  was  sitting  all  night  to  hear  the  recantatAir^ 
of  such  of  the  culprits  as  might  repent  and  confess. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  pmre^si  n 
moved  from  the  house  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  follow  tnK 
order: — The  soldiers  of  the  faith  led  the  march ;  the  cn'«» 
of  the  parish,  covered  with  a  black  veil,  and  attended  by 
twelve  priests  in  surplices,  came  next;  then  followed  l-**) 
victims,  of  whom  fifry-five  were  relajados,  or  condemneil  ti^ 
the  fire,  thirty- four  in  effigy,  and  twenty-one  in  person.  Some 
of  the  effigies  bore  in  their  hands  boxes  containing  the  bon<*s 
of  those  whom  they  represented,  and  others  their  heceticil 
writings.  Of  the  relajados  who  appeared  in  person,  t«c>e 
had  gags  in  their  mouths,  and  their  handa  tied.  AU  verv 
accompanied  by  monks.  Next  came  the  officers  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  the  midst  of  whom  were  two  members  of  tltr 
congregation  of  San  Pedro  Maitlr,  each  bearing  a  b>i 
covered  with  gold  cloth,  containing  the  trials  of  the  culprits , 
then  followed  a  considerable  number  of  familiorvH  Uif 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  either  grandees  or  their  sons^  a!1 
on  horseback.  The  general  inquisitor,  upon  a  fine  bay 
horse,  with  trappings  of  velvet,  of  violet  colour,  and  accom- 
panied by  twelve  lacqueys,  dressed  in  livery  of  th«  sane 
stuff  and  colour,  closed  the  procession.  A  guaitl  of  tt\y 
men,  dressed  in  black  satin  with  silver  lace,  eavorted  ttr 
inquisitor.  This  guard  was  commanded  by  the  Marqui«  uf 
Mai  pica,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  it  upon  a  hoiv*  nui:- 
niftoontly  caparisoned.    The  prooession  having  reached  Ui« 
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Paris,  15^9;  a  Latin  version  (anonymous),  Rome,  1568; 
anothv^r  of  Jos.  Auria,  with  the  commentary  of  Maurolycus, 
Rome,  1587,  of  the  first-mentioned  work  only,  and  of  the 
second,  hy  the  same  editor,  Rome,  1588;  hoth  together, 
with  scholia,  hy  the  same,  Rome,  1591 ;  and  the  work  on 
the  Sphere  is  in  the  Universa  Geometriee,  ^c.  Synopsis  of 
Mersenne,  Paris,  1644.  There  are  five  manuscripts  of  Au- 
tolycus  in  the  Vatican  lihrary. 

AUTO'M  AXON,  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  meaning 
self-moved,  is  a  name  generally  applied  to  all  machines 
which  are  so  constructed  as  to  imitate  any  actions  of  men  or 
animals.  Without  pretending  to  describe  the  mechanical 
details,  we  shall  give  some  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  amusing  species  of  ingenuity  has  been  carried. 

We  may  pass  over  the  pigeon  of  Archytas,  the  clock  of 
Charlemai^ne,  the  automaton  made  by  Albertus  Magnus 
to  open  his  door  when  any  one  knocked,  the  speaking  head 
of  Roger  Bacon,  the  fiy  of  Regiomontanus,  and  several 
others,  not  knowing  whether  their  performances  may  not 
have  been  exajrgerated.  They  serve  to  show,  however,  that 
the  idea  of  applying  machinery  to  imitate  life  is  of  very 
antient  date,  and  that  consideraole  success  was  not  deemed 
impossible. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1729,  a 
description  is  given  of  a  set  of  actors  representing  a  panto- 
mime in  five  acts.  But  previously  to  this,  M.  Camus  had 
described  an  automaton  group  which  he  had  constructed  for 
the  amusement  of  Louis  XIV.,  consisting  of  a  coach  and 
horses,  &c.  The  coachman  smacked  his  whip,  and  the 
horses  immediately  set  off,  moving  their  legs  after  the 
manner  of  real  horses.  The  carriage  turned  at  the  edge  of 
the  table  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  when  opposite  to  the 
king,  it  stopped,  a  page  got  down  and  opened  the  door,  on 
which  a  lady  alighted,  presented  a  petition  with  a  curtsy, 
and  re-entered  the  carria^jje.  Tlie  page  then  shut  the  door, 
the  carriage  proceeded,  and  the  servant,  running  after  it, 
jumped  up  behind  it.  (Hutton,  Mathftmatical  Recreations, 
vol.  ii.  p.  95.)  This  is  by  no  means  inconceivable,  but  is 
Bomewnnt  hard  to  believe. 

The  flute-player  of  Vaucanson  is  fully  described  in  the 
Enc,  Meih.,  article  *  Androide.*  It  was  exhibited  at  Paris 
in  ]  738,  where  it  was  seen  by  M.  D'Alembert,  who  wrote 
the  above  article.  It  really  played  on  the  flute,  that  is, 
projected  the  air  with  its  lips  against  the  embouchure,  pro- 
ducing the  different  octaves  by  expanding  and  contracting 
their  opening ;  forcing  more  or  less  air,  in  the  manner  of 
living  performers,  and  regulating  the  tones  by  its  fingers. 

It  commanded  three  octaves,  the  fullest  scale  of  the  in- 
strument, containing  several  notes  of  great  difficulty  to 
most  performers,  ft  articulated  the  notes  with  the  lips. 
Its  height  was  nearly  six  feet,  with  a  pedestal,  in  which 
some  of  the  machinery  was  contained. 

Two  automaton  fiute  players  were  exhibited  in  this 
country  some  years  ago,  as  perfect  as  the  preceding,  except 
(if  our  memory  serves  us)  in  the  articulation,  which  we  did 
not  perceive.  They  were  of  the  size  of  life,  and  performed 
ten  or  twelve  duets.  That  they  really  played  the  flute  we 
aaw  proved,  by  placing  the  finger  on  any  hole  which  for  tlie 
moment  was  unstopped  by  the  automaton. 

Tlie  automaton  trumpeter  of  Maelzel,  the  inventor  of  the 
metronome,  exhibited  at  Vienna,  is  thus  described  in  the 
Journal  des  Modes  for  1809.  (We  cite  from  a  very  useful 
work,  the  Dictionary  qf  Musicians,  London,  Sainsbury  and 
Co.,  ]8'J7.)  *  From  a  tent  M.  Maelzel  led  out  a  martial 
figure,  in  the  uniform  of  a  trumpeter  of  the  Austrian 
dragoon  regiment  Albert,  his  trumpet  being  at  his  mouth. 
Afker  having  pressed  the  figure  on  the  left  shoulder,  it 
played  not  only  the  Austrian  cavalry  march,  and  all  the 
•i(fnaU  of  that  army,  but  also  a  march  and  an  allegro  by 
Weigl,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  whole  orcTiestra. 
After  this,  the  dress  of  the  figure  was  completely  changed 
into  that  of  a  French  trumpeter  of  the  guard ;  it  fhen 
be^an  to  play  the  French  cavalry  march,  all  the  signals, 
and  lastly,  a  march  of  Dussek's,  and  an  allegro  of  Pleyel, 
accompanied  again  by  the  full  orchestra.  The  sound  of 
this  trumpet  is  pure,  and  more  agreeable  than  that  which 
the  ablest  musician  could  produce  from  that  instrument, 
because  the  breath  of  the  man  gives  the  inside  of  the 
trumpet  a  moisture  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  purity  of  the 
tone.  Maaliel  publicly  wound  up  his  instrument  only 
twice,  and  thij»  was  on  the  left  hip.* 

In  1741,  M.  Vauoanson  produced  a  flageolet-player  who 
beat  a  tambouhna  with  ona  hand.    The  tlagaolet  bad  (mly 


three  holes,  and  some  notes  were  made  by  balf-«tof>ping 
these.  The  force  of  wind  required  to  produce  the  lowest 
note  was  one  ounce ;  the  highest,  fifty-six  pounds  (French K 
Its  construction  was  altogether  different  from  that  of  the 
flute-player. 

The  same  year,  M.  Vaucanson  produced  a  duck,  wbnh 
has  been  considered  as  the  most  ingenious  of  his  perform- 
ances.  It  dabbled  in  the  water,  swam,  drank,  and  quarktui 
like  a  real  duck ;  and  the  peculiar  motions  of  the  aniruil 
were  very  successfully  imitated.  It  raised  and  mccved  \u 
wings,  and  dressed  its  feathers  with  its  hill.  It  extender] 
its  neck,  took  barley  ftom  the  hand  and  swallowed  U; 
during  which  the  natural  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  n«k 
was  perfectly  perceptible.  It  digested  the  food  it  hii 
swallowed  by  means  of  materials  provided  for  its  solution  ta 
the  stomach.  The  inventor  made  no  secret  of  the  ma- 
chinery, which  excited  great  admiration  at  the  time. 

Several  other  automata  are  described  in  Hutton 's  Maikf- 
maiical  Dictionary,  article  '  Automaton ;  *  in  particular, 
one  of  M.  Droz  which  drew  several  likenesses  of  public 
characters.  A  machine  which  wrote  and  drew,  and  another 
which  performed  on  the  pianoforte,  were  also  exhibited  some 
years  ago  in  London. 

The  celebrated  chess-player  is  now  usually  considered  a^ 
a  solved  mystery.  It  is  suppsed  (and  has  not  been  denied) 
that  a  boy  was  concealea  inside  the  figure.  The  grc&t 
difficulty  existed  only  so  long  as  it  was  maagined  that  the 
player  was  outside  the  figure  ;  nevertheless  3ie  machinm* 
by  which  the  hands  were  regulated  must  have  been  m> 
genious. 

In  looking  at  the  preceding  instances,  our  readers  wOI 
regret  that  so  much  power  of  invention  has  been  waiht*^ 
upon  trifles.  What  is  Vaucanson  compared  with  Ark- 
wright  in  the  estimation  of  posterity  ? 

AUTONCKMEA  (Risso),  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  lone- 
tailed  decapod  crustaceans,  founded  on  Autonomea  Ohnu 
which  is  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  leuf^h,  and  bears 
great  resemblance  in  form  to  Nika  and  Alpheus.  Aun- 
nomea  lives  solitarily  in  sea-weed,  &c.,  and  the  female  pr>- 
duces  red  eggs,  which  she  carries  with  her  about  the  mil  1::^ 
of  summer.  It  is  found  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice.     [See  Nika.] 

AUTUN,  a  city  in  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sadne  et  Loire,  on  the  river  Arroux,  one  of  the  tributar.i^ 
of  the  Loire.  It  is  1 79  miles  S.E.  of  Paris,  and  6S  N.N.W. 
of  MScon,  capital  of  the  department. 

Autun  is  one  of  the  most  antient  cities  in  France,  havirir 
existed  before  the  Roman  conquest  under  Julius  Cw^s. 
It  was  known  under  the  name  of  Bibracte,  and  belonged  t , 
the  iEdui,  a  powerful  people  in  Gaul.  Cssar  {deBell.G^,'', 
lib.  i.  0.  23)  speaks  of  it  as  'by  far  the  greatest  and  vtil 
thiest  town'  belonging  to  that  people;  and  again  (lib.  v^ 
c.  55)  as  possessing  the  greatest  mfluence  among  their. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  whos^e  n.nac 
it  took,  combining  it  with  the  Celtic  termination  dun  »: 
hill),  and  thus  forming  the  name  Augusto-dunum.  »'t' 
which  the  modem  name  Autun  is  a  corruption.  It  ?*• 
pears  to  have  borne  also  the  names  JuUa,  Folia,  and  F:  - 
rentia. 

In  the  third  century  it  sufibred  much  from  the  raTag^<  i  f 
war.  Tetricus,  one  of  those  aspirants  to  sovereign  pt»«cr 
(commonly  but  erroneously  termed  '  The  Thirty  Tyrants' », 
who  rose  during  the  period  of  weakness  consequent  on  u,: 
defeat  and  captivity  of  the  Emperor  Yalerianus,  and  1 1.  • 
luxurious  carelessnegs  of  his  son  Gallienus,  having  a5»urp<  I 
the  imperial  purple,  and  extended  his  dominion  over  Gr-,: 
and  over  parts  of  Spain  and  Britain,  besieged  Anttm.  a.! 
took  it  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  inhabit  nf*. 
From  the  effects  of  this  severe  blow,  the  town  was  rAwi 
by  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chloms  an  i 
his  son  Constantino  the  Great,  from  whom  it  received  miiv-:i 
kindness.  In  gratitude  to  these  princes,  whose  fam  iv 
name  was  Flavius,  the  town  took  the  name  of  Flavia.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  some  antiquaries  have  endeavour.-  \ 
to  show  that  Bibracte  was  identical,  not  with  AugUHtiw?- 
num,  but  with  a  mountain  several  miles  ftiom  it.  caD-! 
Beuvrai;  but  D'Anville  and  others,  whose  authontv  v-* 
have  followed,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Angustodunurj 
and  Bibracte  were  identical,  and  D*Anville  points  out  ii  ■ 
cause  of  the  opposite  error  in  the  supposed  deri\*ation  cf 
the  name  Beuvrai  from  Bibracte. 

Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  power,  the  town  v:i« 
radaced  to  ashes  by  Attila,  kiag  of  the  Huns,  and  after- 
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points  directed  upwards,  those  in  the  other  part  downwards. 
A  second  column  is  adorned  with  rihands  and  studs,  and  a 
third  hy  branches  of  the  vine,  twining  round  it  in  spiral 
&rm,  with  dependent  clusters  of  grapes.  These  columns 
support  two  arches  adorned  with  medallions,  in  which  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  are  represented  alternately  with  the 
labours  of  the  year.  Nearly  all  the  pilasters  in  the  church 
have  capitals  rudely  but  singularly  adorned.  The  library  of 
the  chapter  contains  some  curious  and  interesting  MSS. 

This  church  of  St.  Lazare  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
originally  the  cathedral,  but  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  re- 
moved to  it  upon  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Na- 
Zaire,  or  Nazarius,  until  that  should  be  rebuilt.  That  edifice 
was,  however,  never  restored,  owing  to  the  magnificence 
and  extent  of  the  plan  on  which  the  restoration  was  com- 
menced. The  choir  alone  was  finished,  and  in  this  the 
bishop  entered  upon  the  possession  of  his  see;  so  that  it 
was  considered  to  be  properly  the  cathedral.  Both  these 
are  in  the  quarter  called  Le  Chateau,  In  front  of  the 
cathedral  of  Si.  Lazare  is  a  place  or  square  adorned  with  a 
handsome  fountain.  The  second  quarter,  called  La  Ville^ 
(the  city,)  omtains  the  principal  open  soaoe  (place),  that  of 
St.  Lazare,  called  by  corruption  Le  Champ  de  St,  Ladre, 
It  is  surrounded  by  good  houses,  and  being  planted  with 
trees  furnishes  the  citizens  with  a  promenade  close  at  hand. 
The  third  quarter,  the  Marchau,  already  noticed  as  the 
Martiale  Forum  of  the  antient  city,  has  low  ill-built  bouses 
and  narrow  streets. 

There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Arroux ;  one,  the  Pont 
dArroux  (Bridge  of  the  Arroux,  just  by  the  gate  of  Ar- 
roux described  above),  is  built  partly  on  the  foundations  of 
an  antient  one,  which  was  a  little  more  to  the  northward. 
Tlie  other  bridge,  that  of  St.  Andoche,  is  lower  down  the 
stream.  Before  the  Revolution,  Autun  possessed  twcWe 
religious  houses,  and,  with  its  suburbs,  was  divided  into 
eight  parishes.  The  collegiate  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
which  WM  founded,  or  at  least  rendered  collegiate,  by  the 


chancellor  Rollin  and  his  wife,  in  1444,  possessei  a  paintm^ 
on  wood  by  Peter  of  Bruges,  which  is  much  admired  by  con- 
noisseurs. The  abbeys  of  St.  Martin  and  Si.  Jean  k  Gran-i, 
or  John  the  Great,  were  of  considerable  magnificence ;  an  J 
that  of  St,  Andoche  was  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Diana,  which  served  as  the  kitchen  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Two  hospitals  and  two  institutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  ecclesiastics  {seminaires)  are  still  among  tt:*j 
establishments  of  Autun,  which  appears  to  have  owed  \u 
importance  very  much  to  its  episcopal  dignity,  and  to  tl.o 
various  religious  foundations  which  it  contained. 

The  bishops  of  Autun  held  high  rank  in  the  church 
They  were  presidents  of  the  order  of  the  clergy  in  the  states 
of  Burgundv,  and  administrators  in  spiritual  and  temponl 
matters  of  the  archbishopric  of  Lyon  when  that  see  was 
vacant  They  had  jurisdiction  over  part  of  the  city  of  Au- 
tun. At  present  the  diocese  comprenends  the  department 
of  Saune  et  Loii*e,  and  the  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyon  and  Vienne.  Talleyrand  was  bishop  of  this 
see  wnen  the  Revolution  broke  out 

The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  horses,  cattle,  wood,  ar  I 
hemp.  Serge,  cotton- velvet,  cloth  for  regimentals,  hosiers, 
and  leather,  are  among  its  manufactures.  To  the  east  If 
the  town  are  several  mills.  A  fabric  called  tapitsene  a* 
marchau,  fitted  for  coverlets  of  beds,  horse-cloths,  and  c:hf  r 
purposes,  is  made  in  this  town.  Of  this  manufacture  Autun 
was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  the  only  seat.  The  population  i  f 
the  commune  of  Autun  on  the  1st  of  January,  1832*  va^ 
about  10,000,  of  whom  between  8000  and  9000*  were  in  the 
town. 

There  are  here  three  libraries ;  a  collection  of  pictuivs 
statues,  and  medals ;  an  agricultural  society ;  baths,  and  a 
theatre ;  a  tribunal  de  commerce,  or  committee  for  deciding: 
mercantile  disputes,  and  a  tribunal  de  premtcre  inetancf,  «.r 
subordinate  court  of  justice,  with  powers  inferior  to  xW,^^ 
of  the  cours  royales,  or  assize  courts. 

Among  the  natives  of  Autun  may  be  mentioned  the  pre 
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Gergorit,  and  two  or  three  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clermont. 

The  volcanic    productft    are   extremely  various;    some 
appearing  like  the  older  rocks  melted  by  heat  heneath  and 
thrown  up.  while  others  seem  to  have  been  derived  from 
matter  deeper  seated.    Tlie  two  groups  of  the  Cantal  and 
the  Monts-Dore  are  remarkable  for  a  certain  general  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  consisting  principally  of  trachytes 
and  basalt;  the  former  having  been,  as  a  whole,  first 
thrown  up,   dislocating  the  lacustrine  rocks  where  they 
opposed  their  ejection,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Cantal  be- 
tween Aurillac  and  Murat,  particularly  from  the  village  of 
8t.  Roque  to  Polminhac.    Largo  fragments  of  lacustrine 
limestone  (from  40  to  50  feet  in  diameter)  are  included 
among  the  trachytic  conglomerate  near  Giou.    The  tra- 
chytic  rocks  of  the  Cantal  have  not  been  produced  at  a 
single  eruption,  but  appear  to  have  been  fonned  at  distinct 
intervals  of  time,  judging  at  least  from  the  repetition  of  the 
beds.    Dykes  of  tracnytes  cut  through  the  principal  masses, 
as  may  be  observed  near  Ferval,  and  near  the  source  of  the 
Cer ;  and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  trachytic  eruptions  of  the 
Cantal  ceased  before  the  basaltic  matter  was  poured  forth, 
since  the  trachytic  dykes  do  not  traverse  the  basalt.    The 
latter  and  its  conglomerates  cover  the  trachyte  in  a  nearly 
continuous  mass,  broken  only  by  the  radiating  lines  of 
valley  and  the  central  part  of  the  group,  where  the  inferior 
rocks  are  exposed  to  view.    The  Plomb  de  Cantal,  which  is 
the  highest  part  of  the  group,  attaining  an  elevation  of 
6095  English  feet  above  the  sea,  is  formed  of  a  small  patch 
of  basalt.    This  rock  also  occurs  in  dykes  traversing  the 
trachytic  masses,  sometimes  spreading  out  over  their  upper 
surfaces;  the  Puvs  Violent  (5232  (eet  above  the  sea)  is 
thus  forme<l ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  tlie  basaltic 
dykes  of  this  mountain  keep  a  very  constant  direction  from 
S.  1 0°  E.  to  N.  1 0°  W.    Like  the  trachytic  rocks,  the  basalts 
of  the  Cantal  do  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  a  single 
eruption,  since  they  constitute  several  beds.    In  the  envi- 
rons of  the  Puys  Violent,  and  on  the  ilanks  of  the  Valine  du 
Mars,  two  beds  of  basalt  are  separated  by  a  thick  accumu- 
lation of  basaltic  conglomen^te,  the  lowest  bed  of  basalt 
resting  on  trachytic  tuif.     MM.  Dufrenoy  and  Elie  de 
Beaumont  (sur  les  Groupes  du  Cantal,  &c.,  Annales  des 
Mines,  1 833)  consider  that  the  clinkstone  at  the  Puys  de 
Griou  and  adjacent  places  is  more  modern  than  the  tra- 
chytes and  basalts ;  and  that  its  eruption  forced  up  these 
rocks,  breaking  the  whole  volcanic  group  of  the  Cantal  into 
those  radiating  valleys  we  now  see,  and  which  diverge  from 
the  central  part  of  the  group  outwards. 

The  Monts-Dora  constitute  anotlier  somewhat  circular 
system  of  volcanic  mountains,  about  four  leagues  in  dia- 
meter, and  rising  at  the  Puys  de  Sancy  to  the  height  of 
6190  English  feet  above  the  sea— thcmo^it  elevated  |)oint  of 
Central  France.  The  trachytic  rocks  are  here  also  the  most 
antient  volcanic  products,  and  occupy  the  central  and 
largest  part  of  this  group  of  mountains,  the  basalts  skirting 
the  general  mass,  though  they  are  not  strictly  confined  to 
the  outer  portions,  patches  of  basalt  occurring  among  the 
trachyte  of  the  interior.  The  whole  rests  on  the  granite  and 
other  antient  crystalline  rocks  of  Auvergne.  Trachytic 
conglomerates  alternate  with  solid  trachyte,  and  the  latter 
is  often  divided  into  prisms  as  beautiful  as  those  of  basalt. 
The  upper  bed  of  trachyte  is  the  thickest,  and  forms  the 
rock  beneath  the  greater  part  of  the  pastures  of  Monts- 
Dore.  Veins  of  trachyte  are  well  seen  in  the  Vallee  des 
Enfers.  More  modem  volcanic  action  can  be  traced  around 
the  great  central  mass  of  these  mountains  at  Monteynard, 
and  the  Puys  d'Enfer ;  and  scorios  extremely  fresh  are  ob- 
servable at  the  Puys  Vivanson  and  the  Puys  d'Aiguillier. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  more  modern  vulcanos  of 
Auvergne  occur  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  at  moderate  distances 
from,  the  town  of  Clermont.  It  would  far  exceed  our 
limits  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  volcanos  which  are 
found  in  this  part  of  Auvergne,  and  which  possess  various 
degrees  of  interest  according  to  the  situations  where  they 
occur,  and  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  associatea. 
Though  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  by  cra- 
ters in  different  states  of  presenation,  by  lava  currents,  and 
by  accumulations  of  cinders,  ashes,  and  ejected  jwrtions  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  there  are  some  remarkable  for  the  ab- 
sence of  craters  and  lava  currents,  and  which  seem  due 
to  a  modification  of  the  more  usual  volcanic  action.  Of 
those,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Puys  de  Dome, 
formed  of  a  particular  kind  of  rockt  which  has  thence  been 


named  domtte.    This  rock  varies  much  in  its  appaaranrc, 

but  is  generally  light  grey,  and  sometimes  contains  fra^ 
ments  of  granite  and  of   the  porphyritic  trachyte  of  the 
Monts-Dore  (Puys  de  D6me,  Puvs  de  Sarcouy). 

The  Pariou  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  tntere«t 
ing  of  the  crater-volcanos  of  the  district:  it  rises  to  ih» 
height  of  3986  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  its  trun- 
cated cone  is  a  remarkable  object,  even  among  the  oihcr 
volcanic  eminences  of  the  country.  The  crater  is  beauU- 
fully  preserved,  and  is  about  930  yards  in  cireum  fere  net, 
and  93  in  depth.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  rises  fn>m 
another  crater,  from  which  the  upper  cone  has  evidently 
been  thrown  up.  The  lower  crater  has  been  broken  du«  n 
on  the  side  of  the  Puys  de  Goules,  and  a  current  of  Uia 
has  issued  from  it,  passing  near  Orcines,  and  formine  the 
sheet  of  volcanic  matter  on  which  La  Baraque  is  built. 
Before  it  arrived  at  this  point,  some  granite  elevati'>r.s 
arrested  the  lava-current,  and  dinded  it  into  two  unequal 
streams,  the  smallest  of  which  passed  the  point  where  the 
village  of  Durtol  now  stands,  and  stopped  at  Nohamcnt. 
The  other  stream,  after  passing  La  Baraque,  and  fonninir  the 
cheire  (as  these  sheets  of  lava  are  termed  in  Auvergne)  of 
Villars,  descended  on  the  granitic  plateau  of  the  country, 
and  flowed  on  to  Fontmore,  about  half  a  league  frm 
Clermont.  The  Puys  do  Laschamps  is  a  more  inodiTn 
volcano,  which  attains  the  {greatest  elevation  above  the  M-a, 
its  height  being  4170  feet  above  its  level.  Nothing  can  he 
more  exact  than  the  resemblance  of  these  volcanos  to  th'.>fre 
now  in  activity  in  other  countries.  Their  presence  m 
.Auvergne  shows  that  volcanic  action  may  suddenly  com- 
mence in  any  part  of  the  earth*s  surface,  where  no  »uch 
action  had  previously  been  apparent;  and  thut  havui);^ 
caused  the  ejection  of  various  isneous  products,  and  altcno^ 
the  whole  physical  character  of  a  country,  it  may  ceaj*e,  f  .r 
at  least  long  periods  of  time,  and  a  district  once  laid  wa>le 
by  volcanic  eruptions  be  again  freed  from  their  ravages. 

During  the  period  that  the  volcanos  of  Auvergne  were  in 
a  state  oi  activity,  conditions  would  necessarily  be  favourable 
for  the  production  of  alluvial  deposits,  the  ashes,  ctnden, 
and  ejected  stones  being  readily  washed  down  into  the  i  al- 
leys, where  they  would  be  swept  onwards  by  the  rivers,  and 
exposed  to  still  further  attntion.  In  them  we  »houM 
expect  to  discover  some  traces  of  the  animals  which  iniia- 
bited  the  country  at  this  period,  and  from  which  we  mi|;ht 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  geological  date  of  some  of  the 
eruptions  themselves.  The  remains  of  animals,  so  situ-<ited 
that  they  must  have  been  entombed  in  the  places  a  here 
they  now  occur  when  the  Auvergne  volcanos  were  in  activity , 
have  been  found,  and  from  the  kind  of  remainadiscoNered. 
volcanic  eruptions  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  up  to  a 
late  part  of  the  supracretaceous  period.  According;  to 
MM.  Croizet  and  Johert  {Recherche*  tur  le$  0$s»  Fox»,  du 
Puys  de  Dome),  there  are,  at  the  Montague  de  Pcrru-; 
(N.W.  from  Issoirc),  and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  about 
thirty  beds  above  the  lacustrine  limestone*  which  'may  b« 
divided  into  four  alternations  of  alluvium  and  basaltic  de- 
posits. Three  or  four  beds  contain  organic  remains.  The 
principal  ossiferous  stratum  is  about  ten  feet  thick,  and  r%n 
be  traced  fur  a  considerable  distance  at  the  Montajcne  de 
Perrier.  The  remains  discovered  consisted  of — elephant, 
one  species;  mastodon,  one  or  two;  hippopotamua,  one; 
rhinoceros,  one;  tapir,  one;  horse,  one;  Xmwc,  one;  ft-U'., 
four  or  five ;  hysna,  two ;  bear,  three ;  canis,  one ;  casu^r. 
one ;  otter,  one ;  hare,  one ;  water-rat,  one ;  deer,  fifteen , 
and  ox,  two.  The  remains  are  mixed  confusedly  with  each 
other,  and  are  of  all  ages ;  and  mingled  with  them  are  :!*« 
foM'al  remains  of  carnivora,  appearing  to  occupy  the  plains 
where  they  have  been  dropped.  As,  moreover,  the  \>^i.e% 
are  never  rolled,  though  frequently  broken  and  oficn 
gnawed,  the  animals  whose  remains  are  thus  entumUii 
would  appear  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  places  where  their  remains  are  now  found. 

The  lava-currents  discharged  from  the  volcanoa  of  Au* 
vergne  have  sometimes  traversed  pre-existing  valleys,  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  accuniu* 
lated  into  lakes  behind  the  barriers  of  lava.  When  tht  ^ 
lakes  became  full,  the  surplus  waters  discharged  oxer  tho 
dams  ^^raduallv  eroded  them,  until  they  fonned  dcop 
channels  for  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes  disappeared.  W  e 
should  anticipate,  unless  the  physical  features  of  a  gi\fa 
locdliiy  wi.»re  materially  changed  during?  an  eruption,  thai 
the  lowest  lip  of  tlie  brim  of  such  lakes  would  be  m  il^'* 
direction  of  tlie  pre-existing  valley s»  and  at  Ibe  juaciioa  U 
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«tantive  verb  ef-mi  (the  original  form),  es-it,  es-tt  (still  ex- 
isting in  this  form  in  the  Lithuanian  language),  of  the  old 
Latin  verb  es-um,  es,  es-t,  es-umus,  es-tis,  es-untt  es-to, 
ease,  and  with  a  slight  variation  of  the  Sanscrit  as-mi,  &c. 
With  the  same  form  of  the  Latin  we  may  connect  es-t,  he 
eat$,  ei'Se,  to  eat,  es-ca,  es-ciilentus,  &c.,  and  the  German 
esf-en,  to  eat.  After  the  word  had  thus  been  stripped  of 
its  initial  consonant,  the  short  vowel  also  was  apt  to  disap- 
pear, at  least  in  the  longer  forms.  Thus  from  the  old 
Latin  forms  esum,  esunt,  esim,  &c.,  there  arose  the  shorter 
forms  sum,  suntt  sim,  &c. ;  prae-es-ens,  ab-es-ens,  were 
reduced  to  praesens,  abtens ;  and  in  German  we  find  sein, 
to  be,  sindt  they  are,  in  place  of  et-ein,  esind. 

In  the  second  place,  the  consonant  s  interchanges  with 
the  letter  r  [see  Ausonbs],  so  that  u>ere  exists  by  the  side 
of  was,  and  art,  are,  with  is.  Thus  in  the  Latin,  too,  we 
have  er-am,  er-o,  where  more  regular  forms  would  have 
been  es^tm,  es-o,  or  rather  es-so.  Again,  the  same  letter  s 
is  interchangeable  with  the  dentals  /,  d.  Hence,  while  the 
Germans  have  ess-en,  Ich  ass,  the  English  express  the 
same  notions  by  to  eat,  I  ate  ;  and  the  Latin  tongue  uses 
indifferently  edit  or  es-t,  he  eats,  ed-ere  or  es-se,  to  eat. 

The  form  be  is  evidently  the  parent  of  the  (German  bin, 
lam,  bist,  thou  art,  and  of  the  English  be-ing  and  be-en. 
With  the  short  vowel  changed,  it  appears  in  the  Lithuanian 
bu,  as  bu-ti,  to  be,  buwau,  I  have  been  ;  and  as  the  latter 
language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Greek,  and  other  Indo- 
Germanic  tongues,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  Greek 
form/u-Oi  /  beget,  ^e.pe-fu-ca,  and  e-fu-n,  lam,  &c.;  whence 
also  the  Latin  fu-vi  or  fu-i,  fu-am,  fu-turus,  &c.  That 
these  forms  are  all  related  among  themselves  is  generally 
allowed ;  but  the  question  now  proposed  is,  whether  they 
are  not  also  radically  connected  with  the  root  u>es.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  root  be  ever  existed  with  an  s  at 
the  end,  it  would  no  longer  be  thought  a  violent  step  to 
suppose  a  connection  between  bes  and  u^s,  more  especially 
when  we  find  the  b  already  half  way  towards  a  to  in  /ui. 
In  foetuSf/oecundus,  &c.,  pronounced  probably  .^/tM,  &c., 
we  have  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  digamma.  Now  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  root  be  had  a  sibilant,  arises 
from  the  old  (^rman  form  birumes,  we  are,  compared  with 
warumes,  u>e  were,  in  the  same  language  (see  Grimm). 
In  these  words  the  suffix,  which  denotes  the  plural  pronoun, 
cannot  claim  more  than  the  four  letters  umes,  thus  agreeing 
verv  precisely  with  the  Greek  suffix  omes,  the  Latin  umus, 
and  the  Lithuanian  ame  of  the  same  power.  The  radical 
parts  then  are  bir  and  war ;  and  as  we  know  the  latter  to  be 
connected  with  the  form  was,  there  is  no  slight  suspicion 
that  bir  implies  an  early  form,  bis.  If  the  Greeks  lost  the 
9  in  many  of  their  forms  derived  from  the  short  root  es,  as 
they  did,  and  if  we  ourselves  have  dropped  it  from  am,  we 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  its  disappearance  firom  the 
longer  form  bes  or  bis.  The  notion  that  the  roots  bes  and 
wes  are  connected,  is  confirmed  again  by  the  other  forms  in 
these  languages,  which  represent  the  idea  of  eating.  In 
Greek,  we  find  bo-sco,  bo-tos,  bo-ra^  in  Latin  pasco,  pascor,  as 
well  as  vescnr.  The  root  pas  is  another  instance  of  the 
arbitrary  retention  or  omission  of  the  sibilant,  as  we  have 
pas-tor,  paS'tus  with  the  sibilant,  pa-bulum  without  it. 

The  use  of  this  auxiliary  in  the  passive,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  is  familiar  to  all ;  but  it  has  been  less 
carefully  observed,  that  it  is  likewise  employed  in  the  perfect 
tenses  of  the  active  voice,  at  least  in  tne  Latin  language. 
Amav-eram,  amav-ero,  amav-issem,  amav-isse,  evidently 
contain  the  forms  eram,  ero,  essem,  esse  ;  and  in  the  perfect 
subjunctive,  an  older  form,  amavesim,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  three  existing  forms  amassim,  amaverim,  amarim  ;  and 
in  amav-esim  we  see  the  full  form  esim  which  preceded  sim. 

After  the  verb  to  be,  the  next  in  importance  among  the 
auxiliaries  is  the  verb  habe-re,  Latin,  to  have  ;  in  Crerman, 
hab-en.  Like  the  preceding  verb,  this  also  has  undergone 
great  corruptions.  In  the  English  hast,  has,  had,  the 
main  consonant  has  already  disappeared.  While  in  the 
Italian  ho,  from  the  Latin  habeo,  we  find  nothing  of  the  root 
but  the  aspirate,  and  even  that  is  often  omitted,  so  that  we 
should  doubt  the  connection  between  the  words  but  for  the 
first  and  second  persons  plural.  But  as  we  shall  have 
further  occasion  for  the  forms  of  this  verb  in  the  Roman 
languages  of  Europe,  we  will  place  here  the  present  tenses. 
Latin,  habeo,  habes,  habet ;  habemus,  habetis,  habent, 
Italian,  ho,  hai,  ha;  abbiamo,  avete,  hanno. 
Spanish,  he,  has.  ha;  hab4mosorh^mos,hab^,han. 
French,     ai,       as,       a;      avons,    avei,     ont 


The  use  of  the  verb  to  have  in  the  formation  of  the  p^- 
fects,  so  universal  in  the  modqrn  languages  derived  fn^m 
Latin,  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  parent  lanfniasre 
also,  where  such  phrases  as  furem  consuictum  hah-^'j, 
fures  eonstricios  habeo,  differ  but  slightly  in  meaning  fnxn 
furem  constrinxi,  &c.;  and  there  was  the  greater  neces^ttv 
for  adopting  a  new  formation,  as  the  Latm  perfect  united 
two  tenses  in  itself,  viz.,  the  aorist  and  the  present-perfcrt. 
It  will  be  seen,  too,  from  tlie  examples  which  we  ha%e 
given,  why,  in  the  derived  tongues,  the  participle  in  some 
cases  agrees  with  the  accusative ;  as  je  les  at  tuis.  But 
the  use  of  habeo  as  an  '  auxiliary  is  not  confined  to  the 
perfect  tenses.  In  connexion  with  the  infiniti\'e  it  forms  a 
convenient  periphrasis  for  a  future.  From  the  Italian 
infinitive  sentir,  we  have  a  future  seniir-o,  ^ai,  -a,  •emo, 
-ete,  -anno,  the  first  and  second  persons  plural,  now  they  are 
used  as  suffixes,  beine  reduced  as  completely  as  the  mL 
In  the  Spanish  verb  ^oMaV  the  future  is  Ao/S/or-^,  -as,  -fi. 
-emos,  -eis,  -dn ;  and  in  the  French,  from  sentir  there  » 
formed  sentir- ai,  -as,  -a,  -ons,  -ez,  -oni.  In  the  tense  railed 

fenerally  the  conditional,  the  infinitive  is  again  employed. 
*he  Italians  unite  with  it  their  perfect  tense  of  to  fuir^, 
derived  from  habui,  viz.,  ebbi,  avesti,  ebbe,  avemmo,  €a:e*u, 
ebbero;  and  their  conditional  is  sentir-H,  -esti,  -ebbe,  ''emm\ 
-este,  -ebbero.  On  the  other  hand  the  French  emnb^y 
avois,  which  may  be  proved  to  have  been  derived  fniin 
the  Latin  imperfect  nabebam  (see  Raynouard);  but  as 
avons,  avez,  of  the  present  dropped  their  radical  letters  09 
when  attached  as  suffixes  to  the  future,  so  also  atois,  &r., 
throughout  lose  the  same  letters  in  forming  the  oonditiimaJ, 
thus,  sentir-ois,  -ois,  -oit,  -ions,  -iez,  -oient.  The  Sp9ini»h 
language,  in  like  manner,  emplovs  the  imperfect  habia, 
habias,  habia,  habiamos,  habiais,  habian,  derived  also  from 
habebam,  &c. ;  and  thus,  with  the  same  suppression  of  the 
two  first  letters,  the  conditional  of  habiar  is  hahlar-tn^ 
-ias,  -ia,  -iamos,  -iais,  -ian.  This  view  of  the  formation 
of  the  futures  is  of  service  in  explaining  the  apparent  irre- 
gularities so  often  found  in  those  tenses,  which  moreover 
generally  extend  to  the  infinitive. 

Many  other  verbs  of  the  Latin  language  have  become 
auxiliaries  in  the  derived  languages.  1.  Vado,  Lat.  I  g%\A 
employed  thus  by  the  Italians,  as  to  vo  fadenio^  I  am 
doing,  and  in  French  for  a  future,  j>  vais  porter,  lam  gotni^ 
to  speak.  2.  Venio,  Lat.  I  come,  in  Italian  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  verb  to  be :  egli  vien  riputato,  he  is  considered ;  in 
French  to  denote  an  action  iust  passed :  il  vient  de  trmiver, 
he  has  just  found.  3.  Ambula-re,  to  walk,  (corrupted  into 
the  Italian  andare  and  the  French  oiler,)  is  usea  in  the 
fbrmer  language  thus,  andra  rovinato,  he  will  be  ruined^ 
and  in  the  French,  il  alloit  diner,  he  was  gning  to  dtn-^. 
4.  StO're,  to  stand,  in  Italian  sono  stato,  I  have  been,  sta 
scrivendo,  he  is  writing ;  and  the  French  itois  (fbrmeriv 
estois)  is  a  corruption  from  stabam,  precisely  as  aimois  from 
amabam.  The  Spaniards,  besides  several  of  the  auxilianes 
here  mentioned,  use  tener,  derived  from  the  Latin  /ai^rv, 
to  hold^  but  not  exactly  as  an  auxiliary  verb :  and  be^tdei 
ser,  to  be,  they  have  estdr,  to  be,  from  the  Latin  stare.  lo  the 
Teutonic  languages  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  very  numeroui, 
and  our  own  language  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  tbem 
1.  may,  might,  are  the  present  and  perfect  of  the  same  d^ 
fective  verb.  In  the  German  we  find  an  infinitive  of  tiiis 
verb,  mog-en,  as  well  as  the  forms  mag,  and  mochte  ;  2.  ran 
and  could  correspond  to  the  German  nann  and  konnte  from 
the  infinitive  konn-en ;  3.  will  and  would  to  the  German 
will  and  woUte  from  woU-en ;  4.  shall  and  should  to  soil  and 
soUte  from  soUen. ' 

But  though  the  Grerman  auxiliaries  correspond  with  the 
English  as  to  their  having  a  common  origin,  they  have  a 
use  which  is  not  c^uite  the  same.  '  In  general,  postibtltty 
is  expressed  by  konnen,  diirfen  (the  English  dare,  dur$t\, 
mogen,  and  necessUyhy  mitssen  (the  English  must),  sollm^ 
wollen ;  lassen  (the  English  let)  implies  necessity  as  well  as 
possibility.*  (Becker's  Oerman  Grammar,jo.  65«)  The  Ger> 
man  word  haben,  like  the  corresponding  English  ha»e^  and 
the  Crerman  werden,  when  used  ^one,  are  notional  verbs 
or  verbs  expressing  a  distinct  notion  and  not  a  mere  rela- 
tion :  thus  we  can  saj,  er  wird  reich,  he  becomes  rick ;  but 
in  the  expressions  \ch  werde  kommen,  I  will  come,  dte 
fra^e  wira  von  ihm  beantwortet,  the  question  is  anMwertd 
by  him,  the  verb  werden  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  for  the 
future  tense  and  the  passive  voice  respectively. 

In  the  antient  Greek  langua^  it  nas  not  been  observed 
till  of  late  yearsy  nor,  indeed,  is  it  yet  imiversaUy  adoutiedv 
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port  ^h.  In  1906,  aa  tTdanohe  deioeiidad  into  Val  Calanoa,  | 
likewise  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisont ,  transplanted  a  forest 
from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the  other,  and  placed  a  fir  tree 
on  the  roof  of  a  parsonage-house.  In  1 820,  sixty-four  per- 
sons were  killed  in  Fettan,  in  the  high  valley  of  Engadin, 
in  the  country  of  the  Grisons ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  e»|hty- 
four  persons  and  four  hundred  head  of  cattle,  in  Oher- 
eestelen,  and  twenty-three  persons  at  Brieg,  hoth  situated 
in  the  canton  of  Wallis.  •  In  the  same  country,  the  village 
of  Briel  was  almost  entirely  covered  by  an  avalanche  in  1827. 

Many  thousands  of  strong  trees  are  destroyed  by  these  ava- 
lanches, either  by  being  broken  off  near  the  ground,  or  by  being 
rooted  up.  shivered  to  pieces,  and  thus  precipitated  into  the 
valley.  Where  these  avalanches  are  of  common  occurrence, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  know  the  places  where  they 
come  down,  and  by  observing  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
they  are  able  to  foretell  the  time  of  their  descent 

The  sliding  avalanches  (rutsoh  lauinen,  also  called  suoggi 
(pron.  suggy)  lauinen  in  Switzerland)  originate  on  the 
lower  and  less  steep  declivities,  when,  after  a  long  thaw  in 
spring,  those  layers  of  the  snowy  covering  which  are  nearest 
the  ground  are  dissolved  into  water,  and  thus  the  bond  is 
loosened  which  unites  the  mass  to  its  base.  The  whole 
snowy  covering  of  a  declivity  then  begins  to  move  slowly 
down  the  slippery  slope,  and  to  carry  before  it  every  thing 
which  is  too  weak  to  withstand  ito  pressure.  When  an  object 
does  not  directly  give  way  to  the  mass,  it  is  either  borne 
down  by  the  snow  accumulating  behind  it,  or  the  whole  mass 
divides  and  proceeds  in  its  course  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  iee  or  glacier  avalanches  are  nothing  but  pieces  of 
Ice  which  formerly  constituted  a  nart  of  a  glacier,  but, 
loosened  by  the  summer  heat,  are  detached  from  the  prin- 
cipal mass,  and  precipitated  down  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 
They  are  commonly  broken  into  small  pieces  by  the  rocks 
which  they  meet  in  their  progress.  When  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, they  resemble  the  cataracts  of  a  poweriul  stream. 
In  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  they 
may  often  be  seen ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  Jungirau,  the 
thunder  which  accompanies  their  fall  is  almost  continually 
heard.  They  are  less  destructive  than  the  other  avalanches, 
because  they  descend  only  upon  places  which  are  not  in- 
habited. 

Occasionally  the  avalanches  chanffe  their  character  in 
their  progress.  When  the  declivity  is  not  too  great,  and 
the  ground  under  it  not  too  slippery,  the  mass  of  snow 
begins  to  slide ;  but  arriving  at  a  precipitous  descent,  ite 
velocity  and  its  mass  are  greatly  increased,  and  it  begins  to 
roll.  If,  at  this  stage  of  its  course,  it  meets  a  strong,  craggy 
rock,  the  mass  is  instantly  divided  into  innumerable  smaU 

Sieces,  and  thus  it  appean  at  the  end  of  its  progress  hke  a 
rift  avalanche. 

Avalanches  is  the  oommon  French  expression  for  these 
natural  phenomena,  but  in  those  districts  of  France  which 
are  situated  between  the  ranges  of  the  Alps,  they  have 
other  names :  as  avalanges,  lavanches,  lavanges,  lavanzes, 
lids,  lits,  lydts.  In  Italian  they  are  called  lavina  and 
lavine;  and  in  the  Rhetic  dialect  of  the  Grisons,  lavina 
and  lavigna.  Among  the  German  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land, they  are  namod  lauinen,  lauwinen,  lauwen,  leuen, 
lowen,  and  lahnen.  In  the  Pyrenees  they  are  sometimes 
called  congeres ;  and  in  Norway,  snee-shred  and  snee-fond. 
(Kasthofer^s  Obtervationa  on  a  Journey  through  the  Alpe^ 

AVALLON,  a  town  in  Fnnoe,  in  the  department  of 
Yonne,  on  the  road  fh>m  Paris  to  Lyons,  132  miles  from 
Paris  to  the  S.E.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus under  the  name  of  Aballo,  and  the  attacks  made 
upon  it,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  indicate  that  it 
was  at  that  period  a  place  of  some  note.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  composed  of  ooarse  red  granite,  of  moderate 
elevation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cousin  (called  in 
Brum's  Map  of  France,  and  in  that  given  in  the  Ency- 
elopicUe  Methodique,  the  Voisin),  and  has  well-built  houses, 
and  broad  and  clean  streets.  Along  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands,  on  the  side  next  the  river,  is  a  plea- 
sant walk  planted  with  lime  trees.  The  ascent  is  at  this 
part  pretty  steep,  and  the  height  of  the  hill  above  the  bed  of 
the  stream  is  estimated  at  600  feet,  so  that  an  extensive 
prospect  is  obtained  of  the  district  of  Morvan,  within  the 
boundary  of  which  Avallon  is  situated.  This  district  of 
Morvan  consists  of  primitive  rocks,  and  abounds  with  wood ; 
from  it  a  considerable  part  of  the  supply  of  that  article 
pt  Fteia  is  derived.   ^See  Mostait.]   it  is  collected  at 


Avallon,"and  from  thence  sent  in  euriousljr-conttnicted  tafU 
down  the  Cousin  into  the  Cure;  by  *this  again  into  the 
Yonne,  and  then  by  the  Seine  to  Paris.  Casks,  mustard, 
woollen  cloth,  and  paper  are  among  the  manufacturer  k*{ 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  a  trade  is  carried  on  tn 
com,  wine,  cattle,  and  in  coals.  The  inhabitento  are  ab  a  c 
5000.  Avallon  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  or  sul^ 
prefecture,  and  has  a  tribunal  de  commerce^  or  court  of 
reference  for  settling  commercial  disputes,  a  high-uh'^>i 
(coUege),  and  an  agncultural  society*  There  are  a  iEeAirt-. 
public  baths,  and  an  hospital.  Before  the  revolution  there 
were  four  religious  houses,  and  the  churoh  was  oolleiciate. 
Near  Avallon  may  be  traced  some  remains  of  the  R^man 
road  formed  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  from 
Lugdunum  (Lyon)  to  Gesoriacum  (Boulogne). 

The  neighbourhood  of  Avallon  consists,  on  one  aide,  of 
meadow  land  and  marshes,  and  on  the  other  of  arable  Ian  I, 
fertile  in  com,  and  producing  wines  of  good  quality.  The 
arrondissement  contains  456  square  miles,  or  291,640  acrcK 
Its  population  is  about  47,000.  (Sxpilly,  Dictiann^u rt 
Giogfitphiiue^  4*0.,  dee  Gaulee  et  de  ia  ti'anee;  Milhn. 
Voyage  done  lee  Departemente  du  Midi  de  la  France; 
Letters  from  France^  by  John  M.  Cobbett ;  Malte  Brun.) 

AVANTURINE,  a  variety  of  quartz,  remarkable  for  tbe 
brilliancy  with  which  it  reflects  fight,  the  effect  being  in 
general  produced  by  fine  points  of  mica  imbedded  within  the 
orystolline  mass.  From  this  ciroumstanoe  it  is  sometimes 
employed  in  jewelry,  but  it  is  of  little  value. 

AVATARA  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  which  properly  signifies 
'  a  descent,  or  the  act  of  descending,*  e,  g.  from  a  boat  or 
other  vehicle ;  but  is  particularly  appUed  to  the  incarnations 
of  the  Hindu  deities,  or  their  appearance,  in  some  manifea 
shape,  upon  earth.  ^  Our  information  regarding  the  succes- 
sive development  of  rehgious  and  mythological  ideas  among 
the  Hindus  is  yet  very  imperfect.  It  appears,  howe^er, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  AvaUtras  belongs  to  acomparati\cIj 
recent  period.  Those  portions  of  the  vedas  or  sacred  wni- 
ings  of  the  Hindus,  to  which,  from  the  style  and  stracture  of 
their  language,  the  highest  antiquity  may  with  safety  be 
attributed,  inculcate  the  worship  of  elemento  and  dei£td 
natural  powers,  but  do  not^allude  to  those  apparently  more 
spiritualized  deities  that  require  to  be  invested  with  a  bodily 
frame  to  operate  in  the  material  world. 

The  number  of  the  Avat&ras  mentioned  in  the  Puranas, 
or  legendary  poems  of  the  Hindus,  is  very  great.  Those  of 
Vishnu  alone,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  character  o^ 
'  Preserver*  in  the  TrimQrti,  or  triad  of  the  principal  Hindu 
deities,  are  stated  to  be  endless.  They  are  variously  enu* 
merated ;  but  all  accounto  seem  to  agree  in  selecting  (he 
following  ten  as  the  most  conspicuous : — 

1.  Matsya^  the  Fish,  under  which  form  Vishnu  preserved 
Manu,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  human  race,  durmg  a 
universal  deluge. 

2.  Kurma,  the  Tortoise,  which  incarnation  Vishnu  under- 
went in  order  to  support  Mount  Mandara,  or  rather  the  »• 
tire  earth,  when  the  celestial  gods  and  their  opponents  the 
Asuras,  or  Daityas,  were  churning  the  sea  for  toe  beverage 
of  immortality  (amrite). 

3.  Vardha,  the  Boar.  Vishnu,  with  the  head  of  a  mon* 
strous  boar,  is  represented  as  slaying  Hiranyftksha,  the 
chief  of  the  Asura^  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  celes- 
tial regions,  and  as  uplifting  the  earth  which  had  been  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

4.  In  his  incarnation  as  Naraeinha,  a  being  half  nun 
and  half  lion,  Vishnu  killed  Hiranyakasipo.  tae  brother  of 
Hiranyfiksha. 

5.  The  form  of  VckmanOt  the  Dwarf,  was  assomed  by 
Vishnu  to  humble  the  pride  of  King  Bali.  He  went  to  a 
sacrifice  which  the  king  was  perfonning,  and  supplicated 
for  as  much  ground  as  he  could  measure  with  three  sti*ps. 
which  request  being  granted,  the  dwarf  suddenly  grew  tu 
an  immense  size,  and  with  his  steps  comprised  earth,  mid- 
air, and  heaven. 

6.  Vishnu  appeared  in  a  human  form,  as  Atrastifama. 
the  son  of  Jamadagni  and  Rtnukd,  in  ordor  to  prescnc 
mankind,  and  especiallv  the  Br^mans,  ftom  the  tyranm 
of  the  military  tribe  of  the  Kshatriyaa. 

7.  Vishnu  was  bom  as  the  son  of  King  Dasaiatba.  and. 
under  the  name  of  Edma,  in  order  todestroy  Rivaoa,  t**** 
Daitya  sovereign  of  Ceylon,  and  other  demons  who  wrn- 
then  infesting  the  earth.  The  actions  d"  Rfima  form  th« 
subject  of  a  celebrated  epic  poem  in  6anskril«  called  lhi9 
lUmdyana,  and  attribnlea  to  &•  antiaai  ng%  Tilalki, 
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Section  i  to  S. 


^No.  1.— Oromd  Pbs  of  the  Temple,  with  a  aoctional  view 
of  the  same  from  1  to  S— {.  e.  from  east  to  west.  The  plan, 
though  on  a  small  scale,  shows  the  relative  pro^wrtious  nud 
arrangements  of  the  lofty  bank,  or  vallum,  e ;  the  ditch,  or 
mottt,/;  the  oommeneemcut  of  the  western,  or  H>'ckhamptoD 
Avonne,  a ;  the  southern,  or  Kennet  Avenue,  b ;  the  southern 
inner  temple,  c;  the  nortliern  inner  temple,  d.} 
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[No.  2.-Pto«,  or  Map  of  the  whole  Temple,  with  iU  two  avenues,  c  and  if;  tha  ttfDpto.  m;  % 
small  temple,  e ;  Silbury  itill,  /;  hi»?li  ground,  a ;  a  line  of  road,  or  Uii^  track-w«v. » ;  Ifce 
course  of  the  river  Kennet.  i ;  line  of  Roman  road  from  Bath  to  haniiau,  ■  ;  •  •  bktowi  ;  a4:«» 
of  villages,  /. 


No.  3. 


[No.  3.— if  hiri*iepe  View  of  the  Tentfie,  from  the  north,  looking  sonth,  and  intended  to  display  (ha  dxeumTallated  bank,  1 ;  the  two  iniier.oir  ■Ball  lnB|4fa. 
S  and  3 ;  the  course  of  the  Rennet  river,  4 ;  the  western  avenue,  5 ;  the  soathera  avenue,  6 ;  the  silnatloii  of  Silbnry  HIU,  7 »  ^  lu|v  burov,  callad  by  Stakclfy 
the  Druids'  barrow,  8 ;  a  cromlech,  surrounded  by  a  drde  of  imaU  stones,  9.] 


but  rather  in  flowing  or  curved  lines,  and,  according  to  the 
theories  of  Dr.  Stukeley  and  some  of  his  followers,  were 
intended  to  represent  the  natural  action  of  a  serpent. 

Besides  the  works  ^ready  described,  there  are  others  of 
very  remote  antiquity  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which,  if 
not  integral  parts  of  the  temple,  were  either  connected  with 
it,  or  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  age  and 
people.  These  are  the  numerous  barrows,  or  tumuli,  which 
abound  on  the  neighbouring  downs,  with  the  cromlechs 
and  the  track- ways.  Among  the  first  may  be  named  that 
large  barrow  called  Silbury  Hill,  the  position  of  which 
Is  shown  in  diagram  No.  2,  /,  and  No.  3,  7.  This  vast 
artificial  conical  mound  of  earth  is  regarded  as  the  largest 
tumulus  in  Europe,  and  may  be  compared  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  Herodotus  [see  Alyattks],  and  other 
antient  writers.  Stukeley,  who  has  given  a  minute  but 
not  very  accurate  account  of  it,  considers  it  to  be  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  a  British  king  who  founded  the  temple 
at  Avebury.  '  I  have  no  scruple  to  affirm,'  he  says, '  it  is 
the  most  magnificent  mausoleum  in  the  world,  without  ex- 
cepting the  Egyptian  pyramids.*  Though  this  is  a  great 
exaggeration,  it  is  a  work  which  must  have  cost  immense 
labour.  In  Sir  Richard  Hoare  s  large  publication,  entitled 
Antient  Wiltshire,  we  are  furnished  with  the  survey  and 
calculations  of  Mr.  Edward  Crocker,  a  scientific  practical 
surveyor.  '  The  circumference  of  the  hill,  as  near  the  base 
as  possible,  measures  2027  feet,  the  diameter,  at  top,  1 20 
feet,  the  sloping  height  316  feet,  and  the  perpendicular 
beisht  170  feet;  but  that  part  of  our  measurement  which 
will  excite  the  most  surprise,  is,  that  this  artificial  hill  covers 
the  space  of  five  acres  and  thirty-four  perches  of  land.' 
For  what  purpose  this  huge  pile  Qf  ^arth  wu$  raised,  appears 


to  be  beyond  the  reacn  of  conjecture ;  but  *  I  think,*  savs 
Sir  R.  Hoare,  *  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  tbc 
component  parts  of  the  grand  temple  at  Abury.  not  a 
sepulchral  mound  raised  over  the  bones  and  ashes  of  a 
king  or  arch-druid.  Its  situation  opposite  to  the  temple. 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  between  the  two  avenues,  seeim 
in  some  degree  to  warrant  this  supposition.*  Dr.  Stukelo) 
(p.  51)  obser\'eSp  *  that  the  meridian  line  of  the  whole  work 
passes  from  Silbury  Hill  to  the  centre  of  the  temple  « f 
Abury,'  which  observation,  making  the  proper  allowance 
for  the  variation  of  the  compass,  we  found  very  nearly  cor- 
rect  in  the  year  1814.  Many  other  barrows  of  various 
dimensions  and  forms  are  seen  on  the  downs,  some  cf 
which  Sir  Richard  Hoare  opened  in  the  year  1814.  [Si<e 
Barrow.]  A  proof  that  Silbury  Hill,  and  some  other 
barrows  near  it,  were  raised  before  the  Roman  colontzation 
of  Britain,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  line  of  the 
great  Roman  road  from  AquceSolis,  or  Bath,  to  LomUnmn^ 
or  London,  is  straight  for  some  miles  till  it  comes  to  the 
hill,  when  it  diverges  to  the  south,  and  again  continues  in 
a  direct  line  to  Marlborough ;  in  one  place  the  road-maken 
cut  through  a  large  barrow  in  forming  their  road. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Castle  Inn  at  Marlborough  there  is 
a  conical  mound  of  considerable  elevation :  it  is  now  planted 
with  trees,  and  a  winding  path  has  been  made  lound  it, 
leading  to  the  top.  Mr.  Bowles  remarks  that  this  mound, 
Silbury  Hill,  and  the  mound  at  Marden  form  a  triangle, 
which  of  necessity  they  must,  unless  they  lie  in  a  straisrbt 
line. 

About  one  mile  north  of  Avebury  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  cromlech,  with  the  stones  fallen,  which  Stukeley  calls  a 
ktit-vaen;  and  at  Clatford-bottom,  about  three  ouIm  eaa 
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or  central  ridge,  on  which  Ariano  stands.  [See  Artako.] 
The  Galore  and  the  Sabato  afterwards  unite  their  waters  at 
Benevento,  15  miles  N.  hy  W.  of  Avellino.  From  A^eltino 
a  fine  new  road  leads  to  Salerno,  which  is  seventeen  miles 
to  the  south.  Avellino  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Lom- 
bards, it  is  believed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Abellinum, 
which  was  situated  on  a  mountain  about  two  miles  east- 
ward, near  the  small  town  of  Atripalda,  where  many  re- 
mains of  antiquity  have  been  found.  Three  miles  north 
of  Avellino,  on  a  rugged  mountain,  stands  the  celebrated 
sanctuary  of  Monte  Vergine,  once  a  rich  Benedictine  con- 
vent, now  suppressed ;  it  was  built  in  the  eleventh  century, 
on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Cybcle.  The  population  of 
Avellino  is  reckoned  by  Balbi  at  13,000,  which  we  think 
too  low,  as  the  town  has  considerably  increased  of  late 
years ;  we  believe  it  must  be  at  least  20,000.  Avellino  is 
a  bishop*s  see,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  country 
produce,  cattle,  &c.,  owing  to  its  fevourable  central  position ; 
there  are  also  several  manufactures  of  cloth,  maccaroni, 
and  paper.  It  has  a  royal  college  for  the  instruction  of 
youth ;  it  also  contains  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  province 
of  Principato,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente  or 
eovernor  of  the  province.  It  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a 
Neanolitan  familv,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Caraccioli, 
whicn  ispossessed  of  considerable  estates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Tne  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Avellino  bears  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Atripalda.  The  territory  of  Avellino 
abounds  with  fruit  trees,  especially  the  apple  and  the  hazel- 
nut: the  latter  was  much  esteemed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  name  of  nux  Avellana. 

A'VE  MARI'A,  the  two  first  words  of  a  short  Latin 
prayer  or  invocation  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  frequently 
said  by  Roman  Catholics  in  their  orisons.  The  first  part  of 
the  prayer  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  salutation  of  the 
angel  to  Mary  on  her  conception.  (See  Luke*s  Gospel,  i. 
28.)  The  second  part  is  an  entreaty  to  the  Virgin  •  to 
pray-  for  the  salvation  of  sinners  now  and  at  the  time  of 
their  death.'  The  recital  of  the  Ave  Maria  generally  follows 
that  of  the  Pater  Noster,  or  Lord's  Prayer. 

Ave  Maria  is  also  in  Italy  the  name  of  a  particular  time 
of  the  day,  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  when  the  church 
bells  ring,  and  pious  persons  leave  off  for  a  moment  their 
occupations  or  pastimes  and  ejaculate  the  Ave  Maria.  It  is 
also  called  the  Angelus  in  other  catholic  countries.  To 
this  custom  Byron  alludes  in  these  fine  lines,-— 

Ave  Mairia  1  bleswA  be  the  hoiir  I 
The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot  where  I  lo  oft 

Have  felt  that  moment  in  iU  fnlleat  pow»Mr 
Sink  o'er  the  eurth  so  beautiful  and  soft. 

While  swung  the  deep  bell  !u  the  distant  tower. 
Or  the  (alnt  d viuf  day  hymn  stole  aloft, 

And  not  a  breatn  crept  through  the  n»y  air. 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  aeem'd  ftirr'd  with  prayer. 

Don  Juan,  Canto  III. 

In  many  churches,  and  especially  convents,  the  bells  are 
also  rung  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  this  is  called  in  Italy 
the  morning  Ave  Maria,  tAve  Maria  delgiomo, 

AVEMPACE,  or  AVEN  PACE,  properly  ABU  BEKR 
MOHAMMED  BEN  BAJAH,  but  better  known  in  the 
East  under  the  surname  of  EBN-AS-SAYEG.  an  Arabian 
philosopher  andpoet,  was,  according  to  the  Bibliographical 
Dictionary  of  Ebn  Khallican,  a  native  of  Saragossa,  or, 
according  to  Joannes  Genesius  Sepulveda,  of  Cordova.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  know  but  little.  He  enter- 
tained very  free  opinions  respecting  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Koran,  and  several  other  points  of  the  Mussulman  faith. 
He  died  at  an  early  age,  according  to  Ebn  Khallican  in  the 
year  533  after  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1138),  according  to  others 
in  A.  Heg.  525  (a.d.  1130).  He  wrote  several  short  dis- 
sertations and  essays  on  philosophical  subjects,  which  were 
collected  by  Abu'l-Hassan  Ali,  who  preferred  Avempace  to 
all  Mohammedan  philosophers  that  had  preceded  him. 
Other  more  extensive  works  ho  left  behind  in  an  unfinished 
state ;  among  these  Ebn  Tophail  notices  a  Treatise  on  the 
Soul,  one  on  Solitary  Life,  another  on  Logic,  and  on  Natural 
Science.  Several  of  his  worku  were  known  to  the  school- 
men by  Latin  translations.  The  name  Avempace,  or  Aven 
Pace,  is  a  corruption  of  Ebn  B^ah,  (See  Phitosophus 
Autodidactua,  sive  Epiitola  Abi  Jaafar  Ebn  T\}phail,  od. 
Pocock,  pp.  15-16,  and  preface;  Nicol.  Antonii  Bibliotheca 
Hispana  Vetus,  Rome,  1696,  vol.  ii.  p.  232;  D'Herbetot, 
Bibliotheque  Orientah,  art.  Saieg.) 

AVEN.    [See  Avon.] 

AVE'NA,  the  botanical  name  of  the  genus  to  which  the 
cultivated  oat  belongs.    As  understoof  by  Lianwus  and 


the  writers  of  bis  8ebool»  it  comprehended  manj  rery  dis- 
tinct forms  of  grassett  as  well  as  the  common  cttlti%ar»Mi 
kinds;  but  by  other  botanists  it  is  more  correctly  liuiti'^l 
to  the  species  that  yield  com,  and  to  such  as  are  clu>t«)\ 
dlied  to  them.  They  are  known  by  their  lax  pan  id**-, 
their  two  loose  membranous  glumes,  and  by  the  hiu  I'A 
number  of  their  florets,  each  of  which  has  one  of  its  hu^i^ 
or  palese  armed  with  a  strong  twisted  beard  or  awn.  11. o 
grain  is  generally,  but  not  uniformly,  closely  investe<l  v«  itb 
the  hardened  husk. 

The  common  oat,  Arena  Botvoa,  is  that  which  is  tTf*«t 
generally  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man ;  like  most  otli'-r 


the  northern  provinces  of  Asia,  to  which  Europeans  ba\e 
little  access.  For  its  agricultiural  varieties  and  their  respec- 
tive qualities,  see  Oat. 

The  Tartarian  oat  is  considered  a  distinct  species,  tm 
account  of  its  more  compact  and  one-sided  panicle,  and  c>f 
both  its  florets  having  a  beard ;  it  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
it  can  be  regarded  as  any  thing  more  than  a  variety  of 
A.sativa.  Botanists  call  it  A.  orientaiis,  but  its  native 
country  seems  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the  last. 

The  naked  oat,  A.  nuda,  so  called  because  its  grain  is 
loose  in  the  husk,  is  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
and  by  some  is  thought  to  be  a  mere  degeneration  of  the 
common  oat  It  is  common  in  Austria,  where  it  is  cultivated 
for  its  grain,  which  is,  however,  small  and  not  much  esteemed. 

The  Chinese  oat.  A,  Chinenm,  is  another  species,  the 
grain  of  which  is  loose  in  the  husk ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
procured  by  the  Russians  from  the  north  of  China  alon? 
with  their  tea.  This  species  is  the  most  productive  of  ail 
the  known  kinds,  every  flower  producing  firom  three  to  C\e 
mins,  which  are  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is, 
however,  said  to  be  difficult  to  harvest  on  account  of  the 
grains  not  adhering  to  the  husks,  but  being  very  eaM.y 
shaken  out.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  kind  in  pFa:ae 
of  which  so  much  has  been  lately  said  in  the  Engli&h  and 
Irish  newspapers,  where  it  is  spoken  of  under  the  stran;;« 
name  of  avenacea  farina. 

Besides  the  species  cultivated  for  the  com  which  they 
yield,  there  is  another  that  deserves  to  be  noticed,  on  acciiuDt 
of  its  remarkable  hygrometrical  action.  This  plant,  the  ani« 
mal  oat  of  gardeners,  the  A,  steriUs  of  systematic  wnt<rs 
is  something  like  the  common  oat  when  young;  but  whoa 
ripe,  its  grains  are  inclosed  in  hard,  hauy,  brown  hu>ks 
from  the  back  of  which  rises  a  stout  bent  and  twisted  a«  o : 
usually  two  such  husks  grow  together,  and  separate  fr»ai 
the  stalk  by  a  deep  oblique  scar.  Taking  the  scar  for  iLf 
head  of  an  insect,  the  husks  with  their  long  stiff  brown  hair^ 
resemble  its  body,  and  the  two  bent  awns  represent  its  It- v'*. 
In  this  state  fishermen  use  a  smaller  but  nearly  aU.Mi 
species,  called  hiwers  (A.  fatua),  instead  of  artificial  ttie* 
for  catching  trout.  When  the  animal  oat  is  ripe  it  falls  out 
of  its  glumes,  and  in  warm  dry  weather  may  be  seen  roTlu-g 
and  turning  about  on  its  long  ungainly  legs,  as  they  tUi>t 
up  in  consequence  of  their  hygrometrical  quality.  It  ne- 
cessarily advances  as  it  turns  over,  because  the  long  stiff 
hairs  upon  its  body  catch  against  every  little  project^:: 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  prevent  its  rulrvitl 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  to  see  the  path  of  a  ?..r' 
den- walk  covered  with  these  things  tumbling  and  sprai*?  •..' 
about  in  different  directions,  until  their  awns  are  so  iwi^tfTi 
that  they  can  twist  no  further.  They  then  remain  quiet  r.:) 
tbe  dews  fall,  or  they  are  moistened  by  a  shower,  when  tl>v> 
rapidly  untwist  and  run  about  with  renewed  activity,  ^  ii 
they  were  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  wet. 

For  A.Jlaveicens,  a  grass  employed  in  agriculture.  m« 
Trisetuic. 

AVENBRUGGER.  LEOPOLD,  a  physician  of  Uie  last 
century,  was  bom  at  Graetz,  in  Styria,  in  the  year  IT::. 
He  studied  medicine  and  graduated  at  Vienna,  where  iTo 
practised,  and  became  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Snan*>h 
nation  in  the  Imperial  Hospital  of  that  city.  In  ir»u 
he  published  a  treatise,  entitled  Inventum  Norum,  m 
which  he  made  known  his  discovery  of  an  application  of  ih* 
laws  of  acoustics,  or  of  sounds,  to  the  investigation  of  tlm 
phenomena  or  action  of  the  internal  parts  or  the  humxi 
body,  particularly  the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  It 
was  translated  out  of  the  original  Latin  into  Fn?nch  hi 
Rozidre,  in  1770,  and  again  by  Corvisart  in  1808,  ac<Njrapi- 
uied  with  notes  and  comments.  It  has  since  been  txonsiatcd 
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siioBa,  once  resided,  aceording  to  fabulous  tradition.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  when  the  surrounding  banks  were 
thickly  covered  with  forest  trees  overhanging  the  water,  it 
may  have  had  a  much  gloomier  appearance  than  at  present  ; 
hut  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  even  before  Strabo's  time, 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills  partially  cultivated.  The  story  of 
the  mephitic  exhalations  which  killed  the  birds  that  at- 
tempted to  fly  over  the  surface  of  the  lake  (Virgil,  b.  vi.),  (a 
phenomenon  which  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  name  of  Aornos, 
*  without  birds*)  although  evidently  exaggerated,  may  at 
one  time  have  had  some  foundation  in  truth,  as  the  whole 
of  this  region  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  emits  volcanic 
exhalations ;  indeed,  the  lake  itself  is  the  crater  of  an  ex> 
tinct  volcano.  Hannibal  is  reported  by  Livy  (xxiv.  12)  to 
have  visited  the  banks  of  Avernus,  under  the  pretext  of 
sacrificing,  but  in  &ct  with  other  views.  But  in  the  time  of 
Virgil,  a  communication  was  opened  between  Avernus  and 
the  neighbouring  lake  Lucrinus,  which,  itself  communi- 
cating with  the  sea,  was  converted  by  Agrippa  into  a  fine 
harbour,  called  Portus  Julius.  The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled 
up  by  an  eruption  which  took  place  in  1538,  when  a  conical 
mountain  rose  in  its  place,  which  is  called  Monte  Nuovo. 
Averno  has  thus  become  again  a  separate  lake ;  and  a  small 
muddy  pool  half  filled  with  reeds,  and  close  to  the  sea-coast, 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  famed  Lucrinus.  On  the  south- 
eastern bank  of  Averno  stands  a  large  and  lofty  octagonal 
building  of  brick,  vaulted,  and  with  niches  in  the  walls, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  temple,  and  bv  others  a 
bath ;  it  is  now  surrounded  by  vine  trees.  Farther  to  the 
westward  is  the  entrance  to  a  subterraneous  passage,  called 
Grotta  della  Sibilla;  it  divides  into  two  galleries,  one  of 
which  opens  to  the  neighbouring  sea-coast  near  the  pool  of 
Lucrinus,  and  the  other  branches  off  to  the  right  in  the 
direction  of  Cuma,  which  place  it  once  reached:  Strabo  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  made  by  Cocceius,  under  the  direction 
of  Agrippa.  This  last  passage  has  become  obstructed  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  earth.  There  are  several  mineral 
springs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of 
Averno,  some  of  which  are  used  as  baths.  The  most  cele- 
brated are  the  baths  called  the  Baths  of  Nero,  which  are 
close  by  the  sea-shore,  and  consist  of  galleries  worked 
through  the  rock,  and  terminating  in  a  fountain  of  hot 
water  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  so  hot  as  to  boil  | 
eggs  immersed  in  it,  and  the  vapours  of  which  fill  up  the 
whole  place.  Persons  resort  here  for  the  purpose  of  takint^ 
vapour-baths,  the  efi&cacv  of  which  in  several  complaints 
has  been  ascertained.  1  he  ruins  of  Cuma  are  about  one 
mile  west  of  Averno.  The  air  of  the  country  about  Averno 
and  the  Lucrine  pool  is  unwholesome  in  summer.  (Sec 
Strabo,  p.  244 ;  and  Baije.) 

AVE'RRHOA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  wood- 
sorrel  tribe  iOxaHdeee).  It  consists  of  two  species,  both  of 
which  form  small  trees  in  the  East  Indies.  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  leaves,  which  are  pinnated,  possessing,  in 
a  slight  degree*  the  kind  of  irritabihty  found  in  the  sensitive 
plant,  and  for  their  fleshy  oval  fruits  with  five  thick  longi- 
tudinal wings.  From  the  other  genus  of  oxalideee  they  are 
known  by  this  character,  independently  of  all  others. 

In  the  carambola  {A.  carambola),  the  leaves  are  smooth, 
the  flowers  of  a  violet  purple,  and  the  fruit  about  the  size  of 
a  goose's  egg ;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  said  to  be 
agreeably  acid  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  expected  that  it 
would  prove  worth  cultivating  in  the  hothouse  for  the  des- 
sert, but  it  proves  upon  trial  to  be  insipid,  and  far  inferior 
to  the  common  fruit  of  the  European  markets. 

The  other  species,  called  the  beimbing  {A,  bilimbi),  has 
downy  leaves,  and  fruit  resembling  a  small  cucumber.  The 
latter  is  intensely  acid,  and  cannot  be  eaten  raw.  It  is 
pickled  or  candied,  or  a  syrup  is  obtained  from  it  by  boiling 
with  sugar,  and  its  iuioe  is  found  an  excellent  agent  for 
removmg  iron-moulds  or  other  spots  from  linen.  To  the 
Malays  it  answers  the  same  purposes  as  the  citron,  the 
gooseberry,  the  caper,  and  the  cucumber  of  Europe. 

AVERROES,  or  AVERRHOES,  properiy  EBN 
ROSHD,  or,  with  his  complete  name,  ABIJL-WALID 
MOHAMMED  BEN  AHMED  BEN  MOHAMMED 
BEN  ROSHD,  was  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  phvsician 
of  great  celebrity,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  Uiirteenth  century. 
He  was  born  in  a.d.  1149,  at  Cordova,  where  his  father 
filled  the  high  office  of  mufti  or  chief  judge  and  priest 
of  Andalusia.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Arabian 
pcholan  of  the  age  are  mentioned  aa  his  teachers.    He 


studied  Mohammedan  jurisprudence  under  the  guidance  nf 
his  father;  theology  and  philosophy  under  Ebn  Sa^« :; 
(Aven  Pace)  and  Tofail;  and  mooicine  under  Avenso(;ir. 
the  father.  His  diligence  was  indefatigable:  he  devoUi! 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy  aii'l 
medicine,  and  turned  to  the  perusal  of  works  of  hutory  <  r 
poetry  only  by  way  of  recreation.  As  a  Mussulman  the->- 
fogian,  Averroes  adopted  the  creed  of  the  Ash* an  sect*  th^ 
main  principle  of  which  is,  that  God,  being  the  univrr^tl 
cause  of  every  thing,  is  also  the  author  of  all  human  action  % ; 
but  that,  nevertheless,  men  being  free,  either  acquire  mmt 
or  incur  guilt  according  as  they  obey  or  disobey  the  pir- 
cepts  of  religion.  Averroes  at  first  succeeded  his  father  «« 
mufti  of  Andalusia,  and  at  the  same  time  dehvered  lecturer 
at  Cordova.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chief  judc^  of 
Mauritania;  but  Avenzohar  the  younger,  the  son  of  li:^ 
preceptor,  charged  him,  at  the  court  of  Mansur,  the  Muwah- 
hedite  sovereign  of  Marocco  and  Spain,  with  having  e\- 
pressed  heretical  opinions.  Averroes  lost  his  office  and  « .« 
summoned  to  MaroccOf  where  he  was  forced  pubUcly  to  recaiit 
the  heretical  doctrines  which  he  was  accused  of  having  pro- 
pagated. He  was  then  dismissed,  and  went  first  to  Fe2,-ati'i 
afterwards  to  his  native  town  Cordova.  But  the  jod^t*  whu 
had  succeeded  him  in  Mauritania  gave  so  little  satisfurt:'  n. 
and  public  opinion  was  so  strongly  expressed  in  favour  •  i 
Averroes,  that  he  was  ultimately  reinstated  in  his  foruitr 
office,  which  he  continu^  to  fill  till  his  death.  He  dic.l. 
according  to  Casiri  {Bibliotheca  EscurialeruUf  voL  L  p.  1  &  J  \ 
in  the  year  595  after  the  Hegira,  a.d.  1198,  acconlirij;  t> 
Leo  Africanus  (quoted  by  Hettinger,  BibliothecariuM  tp/j- 
dripartitui,  p.  279)  in  A.  Rxo.  603  (a.d.  1206).  Two  ot  h.« 
sons  are  said  to  have  visited  the  court  of  the  German  em- 
peror Frederic  II. 

Averroes  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  Ari<tot!>\ 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  philosophy r^ 
though  in  studying  and  translating  his  works  he  kcvm^  *  > 
have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  his  commentators,  A  m- 
monius,  Themistius,  and  others.  The  works  of  Avcrr  .« 
were  numerous.  Casiri  notices  a  list  of  them  which  I » 
found  among  the  oriental  manuscripts  of  the  library  in  t  •• 
Escurial,  and  which  specified  not  less  than  seventy-eiirht  (i.« 
tinct  treatises.  Many  of  them  were  early  translated  \uu 
Latin,  and  studied  by  the  schoolmen.  An  edition  of  Ati  <-- 
roes  in  Latin  was  published  at  Venice,  1562,  in  eleven  voluc.-^ 
folio.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  of  his  works  being  pu fl- 
ushed in  the  Arabic  originaL  His  commentaries  on  Ar.^- 
totlc  and  on  the  Republic  of  Plato  seem  to  be  the  id<  ^i 
generally  known;  but  he  composed  likewise  original  tri.t- 
tises  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  on  Mohammedan  theol  ij> 
and  jurisprudence.  Among  his  medical  works,  the  Kullti*  .r 
(t.  e, '  The  Total,'  or  Comprehensive  System)  is  the  xixk 
important,  a  Latin  translation  of  which,  commonly  calU^i 
the  Colli ^t  Averrois,  has  been  repeatedly  printed  alun  j 
with  the  Taistr  of  Avenzohar,  for  the  first  time  (it  secmM 
at  Venice,  by  Joannes  de  Forlivio  and  Gr^oriua,  a.o.  )  4'  «>. 
fol.  It  is  divided  into  seven  books,  the  headings  of  whu^h 
we  subjoin,  as  they  will  give  some  idea  of  the  arrengemont 
of  the  work :— I.  De  Anatomia,  2.  Liber  MonitatiM.  3.  Ltl-^ 
trgritudinum,  4.  Liber  gignorum.  5.  Liber  medidnarum  ft 
ciborum,  6.  De  regimine  sanitaHs.  7.  De  curaiione  tf^n- 
tudinum, 

(See  Nic.  Antonii,  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Vetus,  t.  ii.  pp. 
240, 248 ;  Hettinger,  Bibliothecarius  quadripartitut^  Fi^un. 
1664,  4to.  p.  271-279;  Sprengel,  Histoire  deia  Med^nm, 
trad,  nar  Jourdan,  vol.  ii.  p.  337-340.) 

AVE'RSA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  La^Tt^*, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  eichc 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Naples,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Rivirw, 
in  40*"  57'  N.  lat..  and  14°  11'  £.  long.  Avena  was  built  in 
1020  by  Rainulph,  a  Norman  chief,  who  first  settled  in  th.« 
country  as  auxiliary  to  the  Lombard  princes  of  Capua  an%l 
Salerno.  The  Norman  adventurers  made  it  a  atrongholl. 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  check  their  Lombanl  fnen<N 
as  well  as  their  Greek  enemies.  The  new  town  soon  after 
received  an  increase  of  population  by  fresh  arh%-a]s  itf 
adventurers  from  Normandy,  attracted  by  the  tepon  cf 
Rainulph's  success.  The  emperor  Conrad,  in  1038,  mado 
Rainulph  count  of  A  versa  and  its  territory.  The  «»uiu» 
was  afterwards  merged  in  the  new  Norman  kinpl 'M 
founded  by  the  offspring  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville.  A^ef**, 
although  occasionally  injured  by  foreign  invasions  and  mil 
wars,  still  maintained  its  rank  as  a  town  of  considerate 
importance.    It  is  now  a  bustling,  lively  place,  with  about 
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northern,  bounded  by  the  Lot,  is  occupied  by  the  mountains 
of  Aubrac,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  which 
extend  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length.  They  are  subject  in 
winter  to  heavy  falls  of  snow,  wbicn  penetrate  the  ill-built 
habitations  of  the  country  people.  The  winter  is  long,  and  it 
is  not  till  the  bej^niug  of  May  that  the  fields  become  green ; 
but  the  mountains  soon  present  the  most  beautiful  verdure, 


signated  by  the  number  of  animals  for  which  they  are  suffi- 
cient— as  *  a  mountain  of  thirty  or  forty  cows*  (montagne  de 
trente,  de  quarante  vaches).  From  the  milk  of  the  herds 
cheese  of  good  quality,  called  Guiolle  cheese,  is  made.  The 
cattle  are  not  turned  out  to  pasture  in  winter.  Of  grain 
this  district  produces  only  rye,  oats,  and  buck-wheat  {sar- 
rasin).  September  is  the  month  of  harvest,  but  it  is  often 
prolonged  into  October.  In  summer,  the  mountains^  rising 
m  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  one  above-  another,  and 
covered  with  a  rich  turf  freshened  by  a  thousand  rills,  present 
a  beautiful  prospect.  The  air  is  unfavourable,  except  to 
those  who  are  habituated  to  it.  The  valleys  contain  many 
villages,  and  even  some  small  towns  (bourgs).  The  inha- 
bitants carry  on  trade  in  cattle  and  cheese.  Those  of  the 
territory  of  Guiolle,  the  principal  place  in  the  district,  ex- 
change the  surplus  of  their  oats  for  the  wines  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot.  When  wine  is  dear,  they  are  peaceable  and 
well-behaved ;  but  when  the  vintage  is  abundant,  quarrels 
frequently  arise*  which  are  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  carry  a  small 
dagger.    Fruit-trees  are  almost  unknown. 

Tnese  mountains  are  of  volcanic  origin;  and  between 
Guiolle  and  the  village  of  .Naves  basaltic  columns  of  various 
forms  may  be  observed.  {Encyclopidie  Methodique,  Geo- 
grapfUe  Physi^e,  art.  At^ac,) 

The  district  bounded  by  the  Lot  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Aveyron  on  the  other,  contains  the  principal  mineral 
wealth  of  the  department  Near  Albin,  or  Aubin,  a 
small  town  about  four  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lot,  are  coal-mines  of  considerable  importance.  The  coal 
is  used  for  fuel  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  supplies  many 
of  the  forges  in  the  department :  a  considerable  quantity 
is  also  sent  to  Bordeaux.  The  coal  appears  to  form  one 
immense  mass,  containing  several  strata,  mostly  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  45^.  It  is  covered  with  a  decom- 
posed vegetable  soil,  rising  in  the  form  of  round-backed 
bills,  and  sends  out  its  seams  to  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  a  coaly  slate  ischiste  carboneux).  The  abundance  of 
the  mineral,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  obtained, 
have  led  to  a  verjr  negligent  and  inartificial  manner  of 
working  it.  Individuals  commence  mining  in  the  simplest 
way,  and  abandon  their  works  when  they  cease  to  yield  a 
profit,  or  when  the  water  bursts  in  *. 

In  the  midst  of  the  coal  district  of  Albin  are  the  mineral 
waters  of  Cransac,  which  are  in  good  repute,  and  much  re- 
sorted to.  Near  these  waters  is  the  burning  mountain  of 
Fontaynes,  where  a  mass  of  coal,  which  in  former  days 
was  set  on  fire  by  some  accident,  continues  burning.  An 
elliptical  opening  hi  the  earth,  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
renders  the  combustion  visible  at  night  to  those  who  can 
sufl^dently  brave  the  l^at  and  smoke  to  approach  it  The 
planU  near  the  opening  are  languid  and  unhealthy.  Fine 
ochre,  pyrites,  rock  crystal,  md  marble,  are  found  in  the 
flame  district  Of  the  two  alum  mines  in  the  department, 
one  is  at  Fontaynes,  near  Albin.  The  produce  of  these 
works  finds  a  sale  in  the  departments  of  H^rault  andCantal, 
and  in  the  interior  of  that  of  Aveyron.  Copperas  is  pro- 
cured fix>m  the  alum  mine  of  Fontaynes. 

Between  the  sources  of  the  Aveyron  and  the  Tarn  rises 
the  group  of  mountains  of  Levezou.  The  principal  range 
runs  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  sends  out  many  branches. 
One  of  these  branches  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aveyron,  towards  which  it  has  an  almost  perpendicular  de- 
floent  and  is  nearly  a  desert.  On  the  other  side  it  has  a 
gentler  slope,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  slope  are  villages 
and  habitations.  The  mass  of  these  mountains  is  composed 
of  gneiss  and  schistus;  but  at  the  village  of  St.  Bauzely 
these  are  succeeded  by  calcareous  strata,  which  extend  to 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  district  of  the  Levezou 
is  one  of  the  least  populous  and  least  civilized  districts  of 

-tl  ^*i?^^i  ^  pb«?T«1.  (hat  the  authority  for  thU  statement  th«  Eneyclo- 
mt^e  Methodiq»t0,  was  publiithed  in  1803;  perh&ps  thirty  yean  may  bave 
Wmafhl  in  aora  akUf ttl  aeihods. 


the  department  The  climate  is  rigorous,  and  the  «u.il 
barren.  Small  widely-scattered  patches  of  cultivated  Uii  i 
produce  oats  and  rye;  but  it  is  said  that  the  lanuft 
degenerate.  The  pastures  are  covered  with  fern,  and 
broom  (foiigh-es  and  genets)^  and  prickly  ^irubs.  It  u 
only  in  the  valleys  that  trees  srow :  the  cattle  and  she«p 
are  lean  and  miserable,  and  the  ewes  and  cows  yield  htue 
milk,  and  that  little  of  inferior  quality.  Their  flesh  aUo  i« 
poor.  In  the  quality  of  its  vegetable  and  its  animal  pi»- 
ductions,  this  district  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
district  of  Aubrac.  The  snow  falls  in  great  quantity,  aiid 
melts  slowly.  Sometimes  the  wind  separates  the  flakes  intu 
particles  as  fine  as  dust,  and  it  then  penetrates  by  the 
smallest  openings  into^the  houses. 

Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  district  south  of  the 
Tarn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Jean  de  Bniel,  the  LV- 
vennes  mountains  yield  an  abundance  of  excellent  ^latt-^, 
good  plaster  or  gypsum,  and  a  kind  of  fillers*  earth.  A  htik* 
west  of  this  part,  between  the  rivers  Dourbie,  Cemon,  arid 
Sorguesy  rises  the  elevated  plain  of  Larzac  or  laijac,  betwtt  n 
2400  and  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  austainrd 
on  the  S.£.  and  S.W.  by  the  C^vennes  and  the  mountau.t 
of  Caune,  and  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Tarn  on  the  uii«r 
hand,  and  that  of  the  Hdraulton  the  other.  It  is  co^en^i 
with  huge  square  blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  black  and  hard 
at  the  top,  and  white  and  friable  at  bottom,  which  some  ^> 
legists  have  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of  superiocumlitrnt 
strata.  These  blocks,  which  have  neither  moss  nor  lichen  ( n 
them,  present  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  human  habiu- 
tions.  Tins  plain,  where  the  traveller  may  pursue  his  wa) 
and  not  meet  with  a  house,  or  a  tree,  or  a  brook,  for  sevoi  Ii 
miles,  furnishes  pasturage  to  vast  flocks  of  sheep.  I's.e 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  aromatic  plants  wUuh 
abound,  sage,  thyme,  and  lavender,  impart  great  delicarv 
of  flavour  to  the  mutton  fed  here^  and  render  the  Wi>  1 
superior  to  that  of  almost  any  other  department  It  t«  ixoe 
and  silky,  like  that  of  the  sheep  of  the  department  of  P>  rr> 
n6es  Orientales ;  but  at  the  same  time  so  greasy  as  to  X.'-^ 
half  its  weight  by  washing.  The  chdcett  fleeces  are  »cht 
to  Elbeuf  and  other  manufacturing  towns  in  the  nortbc.-n 

S art  of  France.  The  similarity  of  dimate,  vegetable  fr.> 
uctions,  and  soil,  which  exists  between  this  district  and  iLe 
higher  districts  of  Spain,  point  it  out  as  a  suitable  place  ^  r 
the  naturalization  of  the  Spanish  sheep. 

From  the  village  of  Roquefort  in  this  neighbourhood.  th« 
Roquefort  cheese  derives  its  name.  It  is  made  of  eves' 
milk,  and  is  very  delicate:  a  litUe  goats*  milk  is  addii 
in  many  places,  but  the  least  quantity  of  that  of  ti.e 
cow  would  alter  the  quality  of  the  cheese.  The  ewes  are  i>l 
a  breed  closely  resembling  the  merinos.  They  yield  abun- 
dance  of  milk;  and  it  is  stated  that  100.000  of  them  tur- 
nish  the  supply  for  making  the  Roquefort  cheese.  It  i<«  hi  1 
up  in  cellars,  built  up  against  the  nill  upon  which  the  \ii* 
lage  stands,  but  not  dug  in  it.  The  temperature  of  tht^^ 
cellars  (about  54°  or  55°  of  Fahrenheit)  varies  little  all  t:ie 
year  round ;  and  the  cheese  stored  here  acquires  that  |>t>cu- 
liar  flavour  which  distinguishes  and  recommends  it  It 
was  in  great  repute  eight  hundred  years  ago;  and  is  »t'Il 
exported  into  most  countries  in  Europe.  The  village  L&s 
not  more  than  300  or  400  inhabitants ;  but  they  export 
yearly  15,000  to  18,000  cwts.  Some  cheese,  sold  under  the 
name  of  Roquefort  is  made  at  Milhau. 

Some  beds  of  coal  are  worked  in  the  district  of  Lame. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  department  is  ^nerally  pure,  and 
the  sky  clear ;  but  the  temperature  vanes  consioerabh  m 
diflferent  parts.  The  snow  remains  on  the  mountain-t.>f*s 
half  the  year.  The  winds  are  so  violent  as  so(ncfm.c4 
to  unroof  the  houses  and  blow  down  large  trees.  The  pre- 
valence  of  the  south  wind  gives  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees  a  general  direction  towards  the  north.  This  win  l 
brings  rain  to  the  southern  districts  of  the  department ;  zs 
the  west  wind  does  to  all  the  others. 

The  quanti^  of  waste  land  is  more  than  one-thinl  of 
the  surface.  The  principal  wealth  of  the  department  as 
may  be  inferred  ih>m  the  foregoing  account  of  particular 
districts,  consists  of  cattle  and  stock  of  all  kinds ;  horie^ 
mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  The  number  of 
sheep  was  given  in  the  Giographie  Universelie  of  M.  Malte 
Brun  (see  lasteditioUi  Paris,  1832,  et  seq.)  at  above  SOO.tH^C. 
Mules,  for  export  to  Spain,  are  reared  in  considerable  num* 
hers.  The  valleys  of  the  several  rivers  are  filled  with  rvh 
alluvial  soil ;  and  the  grain  raised  is  sufllcient  Ibr  the  con 
sumption  of  the  department:  wheat,  however,  is  not  much 
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ind  ibe  KAnin  .*  the  title*  of  many  otbers  may  be  Ken  in 
Caairi  (vol.  i.  p.  370).  Among  them,  the  Kanfln  acquired 
the  greuteBt  cebbrity,  and  became,  even  in  Europe,  far  many 
eenturies,  the  Blandard  authority  in  medical  science,  less  on 
account  of  original  merit,  in  which,  according  to  Spiengel, 
it  is  very  deficient,  than  on  aocount  of  its  judicious  arranee- 
ntent,  and  the  comprehensive  view  which  it  afforded  of  me 
doctrines  of  the  antient  Greek  physicians,  at  an  age  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  very  scanty.  It 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Gerardus  Cremonenais,  at 
7 olsdo.  TIiLB  translation,  revised  and  accompanied  with  a 
eomraentary,  by  Jacobus  de  PartibuB,  was  edited  foe  the 
first  time  in  143S,  at  Lyons,  in  four  large  volumes  in  folio, 
by  two  Germans,  Johannes  Trechsel  and  Johannes  Klein ; 
•everal  other  editions  have  since  appeared,  the  latest  at 
Venice,  in  1585,  Ibl.  An  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  of  the 
Canon  was  published  at  Rome.  1593,  fol. 

(See  Ebn  Khallican,  art.  al-HosseinbenSina:  Abulfaraj, 
Mhlitria  Dynattiarum,  ed.  Pocock,  p.  229-233 ;  Bar  Hebnei, 
Chrnnicon  D^rtotfiarutn,  Li. p.  231-233;  Casiri, fiiUio/Aeea 
Ar»bico-Hi»pana,  t.  i.  p.  268,  &c.  i  Hettinger,  Bibliotheca- 
riiu  Quadriparlrltu.  Tiguri,  1664, 4to.p,256-2Gl ;  Sprengel, 
ffitloire  de  la  Mldedne,  Irod.  par  Jourdan,  t.  ii.  p.  305,  &o. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting"  Fardella's 
translation  of  an  account  of  Avicenna's  life  by  Ebn  Joljol 
Joijani,  Venice,  1595,  which  is  ctled  by  Sprengel.) 

AVl'CULA  (zoology),^  genus  of  marine  conchifers,  or 
bivalves  with  unequal  valves,  in  which  Sowerby,  with  much 
■how  of  reason,  inctudqs  the  genus  MeUagrina,  also  formed 
by  Lamarck.  The  shell  in  both  is  fuliaceous  externally ;  and 
internally,  of  a  brilliant  pearly  lustre.  The  left-hand  valve 
is  contracted  and  notched  posleriorly ;  and  so  is  the  right, 
but  very  slightly.  Through  this  sinus  passes  the  byssus,  by 
which  they  are  moored  to  rocks  and  other  marine  bodies. 
The  ligamental  area  is  marginal  and  broadest  in  the  centre ; 
and  there  is  generally  a  small  tooth  in  each  valve  near  the 
umbanes.  This  is  most  conspicuous,  generally  speaking, 
in  Avicula  (Lam.),  but  is  not  always  found,  while  it  is  often 
present  in  Lamarck's  Meleagrince,  though  it  is  sometimes 
absent.  The  muscular  impression  is  nearly  central,  some- 
what orbicular  and  large. 

AvKula,  then,  as  charoctariied  by  Sowerby,  will  comprise 
two  sections :  the  first  including  those  species  which  nave 
tSeir  base,  or  hinge -line,  considerably  prolonged;  the 
second  embracing  those  which  are  without  that  prolonga- 
tion—in other  words,  the  Mtleagrina.  Both  sections  are 
the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  Avieula  macroptera  may 
be  taken  u  an  example  of  the  first  Motion. 


[Altai* 

Avieuia  margarili/era  (Meleagriaa  margarittfera.  Lam., 
Mytilui  margariti/erut,  Linn.),  commonly  known  as  the 
pearl-oyster,  the  source  whence  the  most  precious  pearia  are 
derived,  will  afford  an  illustralion  of  the  second  section. 

The  shell  itself  is  imported  in  great  quantities,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  nacre,  or  mother-if-pearl.  into  buttons, 
knife-handles,  naper-knivcs,  &c. ;  but  its  great  commercial 
value  rests  on  the  pearls  which  it  contains.  Fur  these  bcau- 
tiful  productions,  which  may  be  considered  as  cxtravasotcd 
iiarre,  ihere  are  fisheries  in  both  hemispheres.  The  pearl 
of  great  price,  however,  is  found  in  the  Eust,  where  the 
priuripal  Dsheries,  at  Ceylon,  Cape  Comorin,  and  in  the 


[AtIcdU  nurpiltlfen  •.] 

Persian  Gulf,  are  carried  on  by  mnn*  of  dim*.  Captain 
Perelval  has  given  so  lively  an  account  of  the  pearl-Bsbm 
at  Ceylon,  that  the  whole  busy  scene  is  brought  before  I'.-t 
reader.    fSoo  Pbarl.] 

AVIE'NUS.  or  AVIANUS,  sometimes  writtm  AMA- 
NUS.  As  it  is  not  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  >1:  ■■ 
much  space  to  the  discussion  of  minute  and  obscure  p^mii 
of  literary  hbtorT.  we  shall  not  inquire  which  ia  the  l.-t' ' 
way  of  writing  tne  above  name,  or  whether  the  diSen  i.t 
forms  belong  to  one  or  two  persons.  Under  one  or  mi.- : 
of  them  we  nave  a  collection  of  jlisopian  fables  in  Li(i;i 
elegiac  verse ;  translations  of  the  Pbasnomena  and  Pr-.-- 
nostica  of  Aratus  into  hexameteia :  a  translation  of  thr  I'.?- 
riegesis  of  Dionysius,  entitled  '  Descriptia  Orbis  TcrrT 
and  a  poem  in  iambic  verse,  entitled 'Or*  Maritima,' of  nh  I '. 
only  the  Brst  book  remains,  containing  a  description  □>  i  •- 
Mediterranean,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Uar«e'.:.i. 
The  fables  commonly  bear  the  name  of  Flavins  AMini..  ; 
the  other  works  thatof  RufuB  Festus  Arienus.  The  n-jri.-r 
will  find  the  identity  of  these  two  persons  largely  dltcu--.-.' 
in  the  dissertation  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Avisnu- ^ 
Fables,  by  Henry  Canniegeter,  Lugd.  Bat.  1731  :  but  '.i 
requires  some  patience  to  wade  through  the  moss  of  bctcto- 
geneous  matter  there  collected.  The  tranalationi  li  m 
Aratus  will  be  found  in  many  of  the  editions  of  that  aui'  r. 
■ndespecially  in  tbatof  Buhle,  Lips.iaa4.  Tha  '  IX-«cn|>i  -> 
was  ediled  by  Friesemann,  Amst.  1786,  and,  toi^thcr  aiili 
the  Ora  Maritima,  is  contained  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  il^c 
Minor  Greek  Geoeraphers.  The  author  of  these  works  af- 
pears  to  have  lived  about  tho  year  400 :  Avianus  the  fjbu~ 
list  is  placed,  by  those  who  deny  his  identity  with  Avicnut. 
about  240  years  earlier. 

AVIENUS,  GENNA'DIITS,  was  a  leading  Mnator  cf 
hia  day  (seo  his  character  in  the  Letter*  of  SidaniuB  Ap<'!- 
linaris,  i.  9)  and  colleague  of  Valentinian  in  his  Tth  consu- 
late, A.D.450.  Two  years  after  he  waasent  on  the  emlia-»t 
which  induced  Attila  to  pause  in  his  march  againat  Runii-. 
(See  Attila;  Sirmond,  A'ofM  foSidomut.Ptr.  165S;  G1t^- 
bon,  ch.  XXXV.) 

AVIGNON,  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  i*  tiiuai^.l 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  RhOne,  juit  above  where  the  n^<  r 
Durance  flows  into  it;  and  is  432  milea  8.S.B.  of  Pari?, 
43'  m'  N.  Int..  4°  46'  E,  long. 

Avignon  (tho  Latin  name  was  Arenia)  {a  a  tery  i::- 
lient  city,  and  snme  writers  have  ascribed  its  origin  (o  i'  c 
people  of  tlie  Greek  colony  of  Maasilia,  now  Marsci!'>~ 
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ment  Vn.,  and  that  of  St.  Benezet,  tho  architect  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Rh3ne.  The  church  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Anthony  contained  the  tomb  of  Alain  Chartier,  a  French 
writer  of  eminence  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
An  ivory  crucifix,  26  inches  long,  of  most  exquisite  work- 
manship, a  production  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  in  the 
church  'de  la  Mis6ricorde.'    This  is  considered  one  of  the 


greatest  curiosities  in  the  city. 

Avi^on  is  still  remarkable  for  the 


number  of  its  cha- 


ritable and  useful  institutions.  It  has  an  infirmary  for 
soldiers  whose  wounds  require  a  milder  climate  than  that  of 
Paris;  a  lunatic  asylum; 'a  high-school  (college  royal);  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  priests;  a  society  of  the 
friends  of  the  arts ;  an  agricultural  society ;  a  collection  of 
paintings  and  antiquities ;  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  a 
botanical  garden  ;  and  a  public  library  of  27,000  volumes. 
There  is  also  a  learned  society  called  the  Academy  of 
Vaucluse.     The  present  theatre  was  erected  in  1 825. 

The  town  is  clean:  the  houses  are  of  stone  and  well- 
built;  but  the  streets,  in  part  at  least,  are  narrow  and 
crooked.  The  town  is  subject  to  violent  winds.  Avignon  con- 
tains many  relics  of  its  former  greatness.  The  papal  palace, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  cathedral,  is  an  enormous  mass  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  has  been  for  some  time  and  is  still 
used  as  a  barrack.  The  former  mint  is  now  applied  to  a 
similar  purpose ;  it  has  a  fine  front 

The  trade  of  Avignon  has  been  making  considerable  pro- 
gress for  some  years  past.  Silk  stuff's  are  the  chief  articles 
manufactured;  and  there  is  a  cannon  foundry;  also  a 
foundry  for  sheets  of  iron,  copper,  and  tin  ;  and  a  saltpetre 
refinery.  The  chief  productions  of  the  neighbouring  country 
appear  to  be  madder  roots  and  silk.  The  number  of  mul- 
berry trees  has  increased  very  greatly  of  late  years.  A 
great  part  of  the  trade  of  Avignon  is  carried  on  through  the 
port  of  Marseilles,  to  and  from  which  goods  are  conveyed  on 
the  Rhdne  by  way  of  Aries.  The  population  of  Avignon  in 
1832,  was  about  30,000  for  the  commune,  or  26,000  for  the 
town  itself.  In  1762,  Expilly  computed  them  at  28,000. 
Among  these  were  about  600  Jews,  who  lived  by  themselves 
in  a  quarter  called  the  Juiverie,  or  Jewry. 

The  bishopric  of  Avignon  is  of  earlv  date,  though  we 
need  not  adopt  the  tradition  which  makes  St.  Rufus,  the 
son  of  Simon  tho  Cyrenian  (who  carried  our  Saviour  s 
cross),  the  first  possessor  of  the  see ;  and  which  ascribes 
the  plantation  of  Christianity  here  to  Martha,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  The  bishop  was  succes- 
sively a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishops  of  Vienne  and  of 
Aries;  but  in  1474  or  1475,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Julian  de  la  Roucre,  who 
was  then  bishop,  raised  the  see  to  an  archbishopric.  The 
suffragans  of  tnis  new  metropolitan  were  the  Bishops  of 
Carpentras,  Cavaillon,  and  Vaison,  who  were  also  taken  from 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries.  The 
archbishop  still  retains  his  rank ;  and  has  under  him  the 
Bishops  of  Nismes,  Valence,  Viviers,  and  Montpellier.  The 
department  of  Vaucluse  forms  his  diocese. 

Several  councils  were  in  the  middle  ages  held  at  Avig- 
non ;  but  Uiey  do  not  appear  to  have  been  general  oounciU. 
A  council  of  the  archbisnop  and  his  suffragans  was  held  in 
1727.  In  1303,  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  erected  a  university, 
but  it  if  not  now  in  existence.  It  enjoyed  considerable 
reputation  in  its  day. 

It  may  be  ohsen'ed  that  while  the  city  and  territory  were 
subject  to  the  Pope,  the  river  Rhone  was  always  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Iking  of  France. 

Avignon  is  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  beauty  of  the  women.  Several  illustrious  persons, 
male  and  female,  were  natives  of  this  place ;  among  them 
Laura,  the  mistress  of  Petrarch ;  the  Chevalier  Folard,  a 
writer  on  roilitarv  aCairs ;  Claude  Joseph  Vemet,  the  painter ; 
and  the  Abbe  PouUe,  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator. 

The  arrondissement  of  Avignon  comprehends  1 74  square 
miles,  or  111,360  acres,  and  contains  a  population  of  66,000 
inhabitants.  {Le  Grand  Dictionnaire,  by  Martiniere;  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Qaules  et  de  la  France,  by  the  Abb^  Expilly, 
1762;  MM.  Malte  Brtm,  Balbi.) 

A'VILA,  a  district  in  Old  Castile,  comprising  the  terri- 
tory situated  between  40**  8' and  41°  10'  Is.  lat.,  and  4°  15' 
and  5°  30'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  east,  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Segovia ;  on  the  west,  bv  that  of  Salamanca ;  on 
tho  south,  by  that  of  Tolt^lo;  and  on  the  north,  by  Valla- 
dolid.  The  territory  of  this  province  is  the  most  elevated  in 
the  central  part  of  Spaioi  particularly  in  its  southern  ex- 


tremity, where  it  is  very  mountainous*  The  principal  wf 
these  mountains  are  the  Sierras  de  AvQa,  the  direction  *  f 
which  is,  in  general,  from  east  to  west.  There  albo  i<  t:.e 
greui  paramsna  of  Avila,  a  truncated  cone,  the  sumuiit  *tf 
which  contains  a  surface  of  8  square  leagues,  about  7Z 
English  square  miles.  This  vast  extent  of  ground  it(  aln)-'*t 
barren,  and  8er\'es  only  for  pasture  and  fire- wood.  Tue 
southern  part  of  this  province  being  so  mountainous  is  i'\- 
treraely  cold,  and  very  thinly  peopled.  The  northern  <l.w 
tricts  are  milder,  more  productive,  and  better  inhabit*  1 , 
but  they  are  deficient  in  fuel,  which  i^  supplied  from  tb? 
forests  in  the  south. 

There  is  a  lake,  of  small  extent,  near  Don  Jimeno ;  and 
two  still  smaller  lakes,  called  Los  Salinas,  not  far  fr  'm 
Heman-Sancho. 

The  rivers  of  this  province  are  very  mconsiderable.  The 
Adaja,  which  is  the  principal,  has  its  source  near  Villatf.  \ 
20  miles  west  of  Avila.  Its  course  is  from  west  to  east  a<^  for 
as  that  city,  where  it  forms  an  angle,  and  taking  a  dirrrt  i 
from  south  to  north,  after  being  enriched  by  the  Boli-.si, 
empties  itself  into  the  Duero,  in  the  province  of  VaUad>;  1. 
Its  course  is  about  36  miles.  Tlie  Alberche  sprin<;s  nvji 
Piedrahita,  on  the  western  boundaries  of  the  province,  tl  'W* 
first  south,  then  east,  and  lastly  south-west,  and  fails  into 
the  Tagus,  near  Cazalegas,  in  the  province  of  Toledo,  lu 
course  through  the  province  of  Avila  is  about  60  miles.  Ti^e 
other  rivers,  or  rather  streams,  are  not  deserving  of  m^*Q- 
tion:  with  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned,  all  flow  ii.t) 
the  Duero,  following  the  inclination  of  the  land,  which  m 
general  is  to  the  north. 

The  area  of  this  province  is,  according  to  Minano.  Vi 
square  leagues  of  20  to  a  degree,  which  makes  1575  ^«>i;ra- 
phical  square  miles;  and  its  population  106,716  inhabuauti, 
distributed  among  283  towns  and  villages. 

More  than  half  the  lands  of  the  province  are  uncultivated. 
The  part  which  is  cultivated,  and  which  does  not  consist  of 
pasture-ground,  produces  grain,  fruit,  oQ,  wine,  and  tlaii. 
The  unfavourable  state  of  agriculture  in  this  province  i« 
chiefly  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  greater  part  <*f 
the  lands  is  either  vested  inalienably  in  ecclesia:it.(:d 
bodies  or  is  fettered  in  the  hands  of  private  families  L>y 
strict  entails.  (See  Miilano,  and  also  the  EstadUtica  T^- 
riiorial  de  la  Provinda  de  Avila,  by  Don  B.  Borjaii  y  Tar- 
rius.) 

A'VILA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  s.tu- 
ated  in  a  plain  elevated  34S4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  >'*i^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adaja,  40°  42'  N.  lat.  4""  5u'  W. 
long.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  which  were  built  la 
the  time  of  Alonso  VI.  of  Castile.  The  streets  arc  vcnr 
irregular,  but  well  paved  and  clean.  The  houses  arc  in 
general  built  of  granite  of  a  dark  colour,  which  circumstance 
gives  to  the  city  a  gloomy  aspect.  The  town  is  omamcnlci 
with  many  fountains,  and  has  a  good  promenade  in  the 
suburbs.  At  a  certain  distance  the  city  presents  an  apponr- 
ance  of  grandeur,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  to  win 
and  steeples  which  rise  majesticallv  over  its  old  walls. 

Avila  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  nas  a  chapter,  a  bi»h  p. 
seven  dignitaries,  twenty  canons,  and  a  great  number  i4 
chaplains.  The  bishopric  contains  535  parishes.  The  cii> 
has  eight  parishes,  eight  convents  for  men  and  eight  for 
women,  an  hospital,  a  seminary,  and  a  university  in  the 
convent  of  Santo  Domingo.    The  population  is  4976. 

A\ila  has  the  privilege  called  rote  de  gronos,  or  the 
standard  measure  for  grains,  known  in  Spain  by  the  name 
of  Marco  de  Avila. 

This  town  has  been  the  theatre  of  manv  remarkable 
events ;  among  others,  of  the  solemn  act  of  depo^itun  i4 
the  weak  Enrioue  IV.,  who,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1465,  vjj 
solemnly  degraaed  in  the  public  square  from  the  lo^al  di:;* 
nity,  and  his  brother  Alonso  proclaimed  king  in  his  steaiL 

There  are  at  Avila  nine  manufactories  of  woollen  saufTs 
five  of  cotton  prints,  and  several  of  hats,  belonging  to  pri\  ate 
indiriduals ;  besides  the  royal  manufactory  of  cloth,  the 
machinery  of  which  is  moved  by  water. 

Avila  is  the  birth-place  of  Santa  Theresa,  the  founder  c^ 
the  bare-footed  Carmelites,  whose  writings  are  so  highlT 
valued  in  Spain  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  st}  le. 

(See  Minano;  Antillon;  EitadUtica  de  la  PrctinctaSf 
Avila,  por  Don  Bernardo  Boijas  y  Tarrius.) 

AVISON,  CHARLES,  a  musician  of  considerahlc  emi- 
nence, both  as  a  critic  and  a  composer,  was  born  about  the 
year  1726.  When  young  he  visited  Italy  for  the  purpo<^-  of 
study,  and  after  his  return  became  a  pupil  of  GeouuianL 
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that  the  obsolete  French  verb  averer,  and  the  middle  Latin 
word  averare,  signify  to  verify  (see  Ducange,  at  the  word 
Averare),  it  is  more  likely  that  we  are  to  look  here  for  the 
true  etymology.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  word 
is  derived  from  averia  ponderit^  averta,  and  avera,  being 
(on  the  same  authority)  words  used  for  goods  in  general. 

The  ounce  averdupois  is  generally  considered  as  the 
Roman  uncia.  It  contains  4374  ^ins  (N.B.  there  is  but 
one  grain  in  use  amongst  us),  while  the  Roman  uitcto,  ac« 
cording  to  Arbuthnot,  contains  437f  grains ;  according  to 
Christiani  (Delle  Misure,  &o.,  Venice,  1760,  cited  by  Dr. 
Young)  it  is  415-^  grains ;  and  according  to  Pauoton  (cited 
by  Dr.  Kelly)  it  is  431^  grains.  Whether  the  preceding  be 
correct  or  not,  we  cannot  suppose  that  in  any  case  the  sup- 
position could  be  nearly  verified,  as  our  ancestors  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  attentive  to  small  weights :  for 
instance,  in  the  list  of  church  gold  and  silver  plate  delivered 
to  Henry  VIII.  (preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library),  nothing 
less  than  an  ounce  is  mentioned,  except  only  once,  in  which 
a  Quarter  of  an  ounce  is  given. 

The  antient  pound  (now  used  in  Scotland)  was  heavier 
than  the  averdupois,  and  weighed  7600  grains :  the  earliest 
regulations  on  the  subject  fix  the  troy  weight ;  the  averdu- 
pois is  mentioned  in  some  orders  of  Henry  V  III.,  a.d.  1532, 
and  a  pound  of  this  sort  was  placed  in  the  Exchequer  as  a 
Btandurdby  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1588.  The  committee  of  1758 
found  this  pound  to  be  1}  mins  less  than  it  should  be  as 
deduced  from  the  standard  troy  pound  kept  at  the  Mint, 
which  they  attributed  to  frequent  use ;  but  considering  the 
averdupois  weight  altogether  as  '  of  doubtfUl  authority,*  and 
troy  weight  as  the  one  '  best  known  to  our  law,*  they  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  the  latter  as  a  standard,  which 
it  has  accordingly  been  ever  since,  though  goods  in  general 
are  weighed  by  averdupois  weight. 

The  committee  of  1816  made  no  alteration  in  the  weights, 
but  ascertained  the  value  of  the  grain,  as  afterwards  de- 
scribed in  the  Act  of  Parliament  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  74 :  'A  cubic 
inch  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  by  brass  weights,  at 
the  temperature  of  sixty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit*s  ther- 
mometer, the  barometer  being  at  thirty  inches,  is  equal 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  grains,  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousandth  parts  of  a  grain.*  The  pound  aver- 
dupois contains  7000  such  grains.  From  this  it  may  be 
deauced  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  under  the  above  con- 
ditions, weighs  997*14  ounces,  which,  being  very  nearly 
1000  ounces,  gives  an  expeditious  rule  for  deducing  the  reid 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  substance  from  its  specific 
gravity.  For  example,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  gold  be 
19*36,  the  weiffht  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gold  is  19360  ounces 
averdupois.  If  more  accuracy  be  required,  subtract  three 
for  every  thousand  from  the  result. 

The  averdupois  pound  is  divided  as  follows  :— 
Grains.       Dram. 
27  i^  1  Ounce. 

437^  16  1  Pound. 

7000  256  16  1 

28  pounds  make  one  quarter. 
112  pounds,  or  4  Quarters,  one  hundred  weight. 
20  nundred  weignt  one  ton. 

The  ounce  is  more  commonly  divided  into  quarters  than 
into  drams. 

The  usual  contractions  are  as  follows : — 

grain     .    .  sr.  pound lb. 

dram     •    .  or.  quarter qr. 

ounce    .    .  oz.  hundred  weight    .    .  cwt 

To  reduce  a  larre  number  of  pounds  to  hundred  weights 
roughly,  from  all  but  ttco  flguru  take  all  but  three.  Thus 
1 7,684  pounds  contain  1 59  hundred  weighti  done  as  follows : — 

176 
17 

Subtract  159 
When  the  number  of  hundred-weights  exceeds  100,  the 
error  can  never  be  greater  than  two. 

The  pound  averdupois  is  -45354  of  the  French  kilo- 
gramme, and  *907 1  of  the  common  French  pound.  That  is, 
904  pounds  are  410  kilogrammes,  and  452  pounds  averdupois 
•re  410  French  pounds.     [See  Wxiohts  and  Mbasurxs.] 

If  decimals  b«  employed :  from  one  hundredth  of  the 
ponnds  subtract  one  thoueandth,  and  from  the  result  sub- 
tract its  hundredth  part.  The  result  is  about  one  five- 
hundredth  part  too  small.  We  give  the  preceding  example» 
and  another  which  is  an  obvious  verification : 


17,684  lib. 

11211b. 

176*84 

1*13 

17-68 

'112 

159-16 
1*59 


1*008 
'010 
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AVON,  the  name  of  several  British  rivera,  the  priodpal 
of  which  we  shall  mention  below.  It  is  said  to  be  derived 
firom  the  antient  British  language,  and  to  signify  a  river  *. 

1.  7%e  Upper  Avon^  or  the  Avon  of  Warwickshire, 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Severn.  It  rises  iimn  a  sonree  called 
Avon-well,  in  the  village  of  Naseby,  in  Northauptonahiiv ; 
and  after  flowing  a  little  way  towuds  the  N.W.,  turns  to 
the  S.W.,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  cx>anties  of 
Northampton  and  Leicester.  About  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
from  its  source  it  is  crossed  by  the  Roman  Watling-MtrfH 
at  Dow  bridge,  near  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Ireland  to  be  the  Tripontium  of  Antoninus. 
This  station  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  dose  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.  It  is  not  on  the  Watling-atreet,  but 
about  half  a  mile  fh>m  it  on  the  north-east  side,  and  there- 
fore a  little  higher  up  the  river.  From  Dow  bridge  the 
river  has  a  winding  course  of  above  thirty  milea — its  main 
direction  being  first  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  8onth-we»s, 
past  Rugby,  Bretford.  Stoneleigh,  and  other  places  to  War- 
wick. In  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  three  tributarim, 
which  may  be  noticed:  the  Swift  (from  Lutterworth  in 
Leicestershire),  and  the  Sow  (from  the  north-east  part  of 
Warwickshire),  fall  into  it  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Lctd 
or  Leame  (which  comes  from  the  borders  of  NorthamptoD- 
shire,  past  Leamington  Priors),  on  the  left  bank.  Froin 
Warwick,  where  it  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  a 
winds  gently  towards  Stratford,  the  birthjolaoe  of  Shak- 
speare,  about  eight  miles  south-west  from  Warwick,  by  the 
road ;  but  the  length  of  the  river  is  probably  from  twrive  to 
fifteen.  A  little  below  Stratford,  the  river  Stoor  (which 
rises  just  within  the  border  of  Oxfbrdshire,  and  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  southern  part  of  Warwickshire)  falls  into 
the  Avon  on  the  left  bank;  a  few  miles  below  the  Alne 
(which  comes  from  the  north,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Arrow,  at  Alcester)  enters  it  on  Uie  right  bank ;  And  the 
stream  leaving  Warwickshire,  enters  Woreestenhire,  and 
passes  on  to  Evesham,  having  had  a  course  firom  Strmt&jcd 
of  about  eighteen  miles.  From  Evesham  the  river  take«  a 
circuit  by  Pershore  to  Tewkesbury,  just  within  the  botdcr 
of  Gloucestershire,  where  it  falls  into  the  Severn.  This  la»t 
part  of  iU  course  may  be  twenty-five  or  twenty-aix  miles; 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  stream  from  its  rise  to  its  janr- 
tion  with  the  Severn,  may  be  estimated  at  about  a  hnndrcd 
mQes. 

The  stream  of  the  Avon  is  gentle,  and  its  banks  interest- 
ing and  beautiful,  though  occasionally  flat  It  is  navigable 
from  Stratford  for  vessels  of  about  forty  tons  burden.  Mr. 
Ireland  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  person  who  ooeupied 
the  mill  near  Rugby  for  almost  fi)rty  years,  that  in  some 
frosts  (not  in  all)  the  river  freeses  f^  the  bottom.  *  Tbe 
freezing  commences  at  the  bottom  of  tibe  flood-gates,  whirh 
he  (the  miller)  first  becomes  sensiUe  of  by  the  passage  of 
the  water  being  stopped  at  that  pdnt ;  and  is  pUinly  per- 
ceived at  the  flood-gates,  in  its  progress  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  to  fill  up  and  successively  close  the  craeks  that 
appear  in  the  surface.  They  attempt  to  draw  th«  sluing 
but  in  vain,  and  with  no  better  success  attempt,  with  l^xi;; 
poles,  to  break  the  ice.  These  poles,  when  (tamwn  oat  o*f 
the  river,  are  incrusted  with  light,  hollow,  and  honey-combed 
ice.  After  these  frosts  the  river  always  overflows  its  bank«. 
Other  masses  of  ice,  in  various  parts,  rise  to  the  snrftoe  an«l 
are  brought  down  by  the  stream.  The  upper  part  of  tbe 
water  is  not  frozen ;  and  by  the  time  the  sun  has  been  Ibur 
hours  above  the  horizon  the  whole  is  dissolved*  and  the 
mill  no  lonser  impeded  in  ito  operation.  This  kind  of  fmt 
the  miller  denominated  the  anchor  frott.  A  similar  phe- 
nomenon has  been  observed  in  the  Thames*  and  %\v>  m 
America,  where  the  same  designation  of  anchor fmttvk  used/ 
(Ireland's  Pietureeoue  Viewe  on  the  Avon.)  A  canal  fitmi 
Stratford  to  the  Worceeter  and  Birmingham  CmaL  eon- 
nects  the  Avon  with  the  great  system  of  inland  navigmuon 
in  the  midland  counties. 

2.  The  Lower  Avon  rises  in  the  hilly  district  in  the  north* 


•  Mr.  IreUiia.  in  his  Ptctmufma  Ftewi  m  tktArtt,  My*.  'Avoa.  £«•«.  m 
Seron,  u  a  Dam«  ooounon  to  rifcn  whoM  ooiir*»  ii  msj  sad 
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Tho  gtims  tflgcurdroilm  indiidaftlbiir  sptfllai— ttft  Wait 
muthors  have  yet  only  leoorded  to  many.  The  muddy 
shores  of  the  ocean  and  the  banks  of  nstuaries  are  their 
favourite  haunts,  where  they  fted  on  aquatic  animals*  such 
as  the  smaller  conchifen,  and  moUusks,  and  the  spawn  of 
fishes.  They  are  deep  waders,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  adepts 
at  swimming.  Only  one  of  the  species  is  European,  and 
ha^  been  lonj;  remarked  for  the  singularity  of  the  shape  of 
the  bifl.  '  There  needs  no  great  pains  be  takeo,  or  time 
spent,  in  exactly  describing  this  bird/  says  Ray  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Wiliughby,  'for  the  singular  bill  reflected  upwards 
is  sufficient  alone  to  characterize  and  distinguish  it  fmm  aU 
other  birds  we  have  hitherto  seen  or  heard  of/  This  species, 
recurvirostra  twoeeita  (linn.),  ia  widely  diiliised  through 
the  temperate  climates  of  Europe.  Siberia,  the  shores  of 
the  Caiiptan,  and  the  salt-lakes  of  Tartary,  are  also  stated 
to  bA  plentifully  supplied  with  these  birds,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  met  with  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  In  England, 
they  are  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  coast  below  the  H umber, 
and  in  Romney  Marsh.  In  the  north,  and  in  Scotland, 
they  are  rarely  seen. 

Notwithstanding  Ray*s  remark,  this  spedes  cannot  lay 
claim  to  such  an  exclusive  singularity  in  the  shape  of  the 
bill  To  sav  nothing  of  the  oUier  species  of  reeuTviroitrOt 
the  reflected  bill  appears  in  the  humming  birds.  As  long 
as  there  was  but  one  specimen  known,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  looked  up<m  iroehiUu  recmnriroHriM  (Swainson) 
with  the  eyes  of  doubt,  and  the  curvature  was  considered  to 
be  accidental,  or  the  effect  of  the  position  in  which  the  bird 
had  been  packed  for  transportation.  Six  or  seven  indivi- 
duals have,  however,  since  been  seen,  and  Lesson  has  even 
described  a  second  species  under  the  title  of  troehilui  avo^ 
cetta.  That  this,  therefore,  is  a  genuine  form  of  the  bill 
among  the  humming  birds,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but 
the  structure  of  the  organ  in  recurvirostra  avoettta  differs 
widely  flrom  that  of  the  bill  of  these  troMH, 

Pennant  well  describes  the  avoteft  bill  as  'very  thin, 
flexible,  and  of  a  substance  like  whalebone.*  Buflbn  makes 
it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  lamentations  upon  the  errors  of 
Nature  and  her  niggard  disposition  in  providing  for  some  of 
the  less  favoured  of  the  animal  creation.  But,  in  truth,  no 
organ  could  have  been  devised  more  admirably  adapted  for 
the  Amotion  which  it  has  to  perform  than  the  hi)]  of  the 
avoiet,  as  he  who  has  seen  the  bird  scooping,  pn^bini?,  or 
apparentlv  patting  and  beating  the  water  and  soil  mud 
with  it,  while  the  mandibles  act  as  a  strainer  and  retain  the 
prev,  will  readily  acknowledge.  The  avoset  frequently 
wades  up  to  the  breast,  and  its  long  legs  are  well  formed 
for  this  purpose;  for  they  are  compressed  laterally,  and 
present  mit  a  thin  edge,  so  as  to  offer  hardly  any  resistance 
to  the  medium  through  which  they  have  to  make  their 

Erogress.  Though  the  feet  are  palmated,  they  appear  to 
e  adapted  not  for  swimming,  but  for  supporting  the  bird 
upon  the  ooxe,  after  the  manner  of  the  mud-boards  used  by 
fowlers,  and  figured  by  Colonel  Hawker  this  oflSoe  the 
feet  of  thA  (woiet  execute  in  perfection.  Bfiontagu  says, 
'  We  remember  one  of  this  species  being  wounded  in  the 
wing,  and  floating  with  the  tide  for  near  a  mile,  when  it  was 
taken  up  alive  without  ever  attempting  to  swim ;  so  that 
the  palmated  feet  seem  only  intended  to  support  it  on  the 
mud.* 

The  nests  of  the  ovohU^  which  are  very  inartificial,  are 
generally  formed  in  the  spring,  in  marine  marshes,  where 
the  driest  point  is  selected.  They  breed  in  the  feus  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk.  Hie  eggs  are  greenish,  spotted 
with  brown  or  black.  When  disturl^,  soon  after  the  young 
are  hatched,  they  fly  round  and  round,  repeating  thw  pe- 
culiar cry  'twit  twit*  incessantlv,  and  are  said  to  feign 
lameness,  like  the  lapwing,  to  decoy  the  intruder  away. 
Pennant  gives  the  following  dimensions  of  an  anatei  whidi 
he  shot: — 'Length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  eighteen  inches, 
to  that  of  the  toes  twenty-tw«^  the  bnadth  thirty.'  The 
weighty  was  thirteen  ounces. 

The  plumage  is  black  and  white.  The  bill  is  Uaok,  and 
the  legs  and  toes  are  of  a  pale  bine,  or  blueish  grey. 

AVOYER  is  a  term  derived  from  the.  Latin  tubfo- 
catui.  Avoui  or  Avoyer  was  no  doubt  a  French  form 
or  corruption  of  oAfoeaiuM,  and  was  applied  in  general  to 
the  lay  champion  or  guardian  of  the  church.  In  South 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  however,  a  country  so  antiently 
and  universally  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  the  officers 
who  ruled  as  deputies  of  the  emperor  were  induced  to 
dPiifiitt*  ttkui  i^ttthfltilf  ^  ti»  tillo  whiek  vm  moft 


genaml  in  tha  oo«ntry»  vie  tha  titla  ii 
tical  authority.  Thus  we  find  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Berthold,  Duke  of  ZcBrinjesn,  stvled  the 
emperor's  advocatut  in  these  regions,  and  Kodolph  after- 
wards was  advocatus  of  Suevia.  This  term,  half  German 
iied,  half  Gallicized  (for  the  Burgundians  then  governed  tl>e 
plaina of  Western  Switzerland),  became  in  common  parlance 
Avoyer^  and  was  sasiimed  by  the  maf^trates  of  auch  to«  tis 
as  had  attained  the  rank  of  JmperuU,  Hiis  meant  tloi 
they  belonged  nominally  to  the  emperor,  which  privalet:e 
rendered  them  independent  oU  and  on  a  level  with,  xht 
feudal  aristocracy.  The  magistrates  of  Swiss  cities  aaaiinu4 
the  title  of  Avoyer^  but  the  title  sunk  every  where  into  dtsu>^, 
except  at  Berne,  in  which  town  it  lasted  till  the  revolution 
of  1794. 

AVRANCHES,  a  city  in  the  department  of  Manche,  in 
France,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  little  liver  S€e  or  S«tfi. 
The  distance  from  Paris  through  Caen  ia  19^  mile^; 
48°  41'  N.  lat.,  and  V  25'  E.  long. 

Avranches  is  delightfullv  situated  on  the  side  of  a  bill, 
with  the  ruins  of  the  cathearal  crowning  the  summit.  The 
river  winds  at  the  bottom  of  the  hiU,  and  falls  into  the  mm 
two  or  three  miles  below  the  town.  The  tide  flows  up  lo 
the  bridge  over  the  S6e  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built;  and  brings  up  with  it  a  quantity  of  sand. 
which  the  inhabitanta  of  the  surrounding  district  use  fur 
manure.  The  valley  of  the  river  is  eovered  with  floe  ver> 
dure  and  with  woods  which  reach  quite  down  to  the  shore. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Avranches  had,  besidm  ite  cathe- 
dral, three  parish  churches,  two  or  three  monastic  eatahii^h- 
ments,  of  which  the  Benedictine  convent  yet  remams.  a 
seminary  for  priests,  a  college,  and  an  hospital.  The 
cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  pillaged  ia 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  and  ruin«d 
during  the  Revolution.  The  republicans  took  the  lead  o8 
the  roof  to  convert  it  into  shot ;  and  the  weather  has  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction.  Mrs.  Stotbud,  who  viMt«d 
It  in  1818,  says,  that  nothing  remained  but  a  few  brukeo 
arches  and  pillars,  with  a  heap  of  stones.  A  flat  stune, 
with  a  cup  engraved  upon  it,  marks  the  spot  where  Kin( 
Henry  II.  did  penance,  in  1 172,  before  two  of  the  Pope's 
legates,  for  the  murder  of  Becket  According  to  the  lo^t 
edition  of  Malte  Brun's  Geofrraphie  Ufii»er»eU0  (Pans, 
1632),  a  single  pillar  and  the  above-mentioned  stone  aie 
the  only  relief.  From  a  raised  platform  or  terrace,  in  fr&nt 
of  the  cathedral,  there  ii  a  very  extensive  prospect  over  sea 
as  well  as  land. 

Small  vessels  can  get  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  bridge. 
Hemp,  flax,  lace,  and  cotton,  are  among  the  article  gf 
trade ;  but  the  city  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  manu- 
facture worthy  of  particular  notice.  There  are  a  good  high* 
school  (college),  a  library  of  25,000  volumes  and  204  manu- 
scripts, and  a  botanic  garden.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  about  7000.  Many  Engli»h  fiuniliea  appear  to 
have  settled  here  after  the  peace  of  1814. 

Avranches  was  known  during  the  Roman  dominion  m 
Gaul  under  the  name  of  Ingena,  and  afterwards  by  that  of 
Abrincatui,  from  the  people  whose  capital  city  it  waa.  From 
Abrincatui  the  name  was  changed  into  Abrinca,  and  final  I  j 
into  Avranches.  As  being  in  Normandy,  it  waa  under  the 
dominion  of  the  first  English  monarohs  of  the  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  races  ;  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  Normandy  against  the  Bretons.  These,  howe%fr, 
took  it  in  1203,  and  razed  the  castle  and  walls.  These 
last  were  afterwards  resttned ;  and  the  place  was  ftirther 
strengthened  by  St.  Louis  of  France,  into  whose  hands  it 
had  come.  It  fell  a^ain  under  the  power  of  the  Ruglish, 
during  the  war  earned  on  by  Henry  \^  and  daring  the 
reign  of  his  successor  Henry  VI. ;  but  was  reoov«red  from 
them  by  the  French  in  1460.  In  the  rehgiouB  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Avranches  was  taken  by  the  Huguenots, 
who  pillaged  the  churches.  It  subsequently  embraced  the 
party  of  the  League,  and  waa,  after  a  brave  defence,  taken 
by  the  troops  of  HeiU7  IV. 

The  diocese  of  Avranches  waa  established,  it  ia  eoppoeed, 
about  the  year  400  ;  but  the  precise  nra  is  not  known.  It 
was  small,  containing  only  180  parishes :  the  bishop  was  a 
BuffVagan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  Among  those  who 
held  this  see,  waa  the  celebrated  Piem  Daniel  fiuet  The 
diooese  does  not  exist  now ;  but  the  town,  with  the  rest  ^ 
the  department,  is  in  the  diooese  of  Coutances. 

Avranohea  ia  the  oapital  of  an  anondissement  m  whxh 
arathetownaofGxanvulail^jMBM|«iid.FlmtafM»   Ite 
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[From  Gaptxuu  BeecUey'a  Survey— Depth  of  water  in  falhoxna.] 

row.  It  is  very  rapid,  especially  at  the  season  of  the  snow- 
nicUinK,  and  is  said  to  continue  its  course  100  miles  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  but  is  so  shallow  even  at  its  mouth,  that  it 
is  only  navi<;able  for  canoes.  The  small  village  of  Awatska, 
consisting  of  eight  or  ten  houses,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
point  of  entrance. 

About  five  miles  S.W.  of  this  is  the  small  river  Para- 
tounca,  and  the  land  between  these  two  rivers  is  very  low 
and  swampy. 

In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  hay  is  the  spacious  and  commo- 
dious harbour  of  Tareinski,  ten  miles  long,  and  three  broad, 
affording  every  convenience  for  a  civil  and  naval  establish- 
ment of  the  largest  kind,  free  from  danger,  easy  of  access, 
in  short  leaving  nothing  to  he  wished  for  as  a  harbour.  In 
consequence  of  the  hign  land,  squalls  arise  with  great  vio- 
lence, which  must  be  guarded  against,  and  the  winds  are 
very  variable  in  the  bay ;  but  should  the  progress  of  com- 
merce put  the  Pacific  on  an  equality  with  the  Atlantic  as  to 
trade  (against  which  no  reason  can  be  urged),  Awatska 
Bay  miMt  take  its  rank  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  world.  The 
lighthouse  at  the  entrance  is  in  52**  52'  N.  lat,  158°  47'  E. 
lonff.    Variation  of  the  needle  4**  45'  E. ;  inclination,  64**  02'. 

The  tides  are  regular  and  strong :  it  is  high  water,  at  full 
and  change,  at  3  hours  SO  min.  p.ic. ;  the  rise  in  the  springs 
is  6}  feet,  in  the  neap  2}  feet.  In  the  entrance  the  eddies 
are  very  strong. 

AWE,  LOCH,  a  fresh-water  lake  hi  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Argyle.  It  divides,  fbr  a  part  of  its  extent,  the 
district  of  Lorn  from  that  of  Argyle  Proper.  From  the 
head  of  the  I.iOch  (which  is  not  above  three  or  four  miles 
eastward  from  the  head  of  the  inlet  called  Loch  Craignish) 
the  sheet  of  water  extends  in  a  north-eastern  direction, 
without  much  winding  in  its  shores,  to  the  point  where 
it  receives  the  ri%-er  Urchay,  a  distance  of  about  t^enty- 
three  miles,  measured  on  Langland*s  Map  of  Argyleshire ; 
or  twenty-four,  measured  on  the  Map  of  Scotland  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
The  breadth,  on  an  average,  very  little  exceeds  a  mile, 
measured  on  Langland's  and  the  Soeiety^s  Maps,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  If  we  include 
tile  bay  or  recess  from  which  the  Awe  flows,  as  mentioned 
below,  we  shall  have  nearly  three  miles  for  the  createst 
breadth.  The  General  Report  of  Scotland  gives  twenty- 
five  miles  as  the  length,  and  the  average  breadth  at  about  a 
mile;  but  The  Beauties  of  Seothnd, Piny Twr'f^  Geosraphi' 
cal  and  Statistical  Description  of  Scotland,  and  Web- 
ster's Topographical  Diet,  of  Scotland,  give  the  length  as 
thirty  miles. 

It  receives  several  small  streams  from  the  mountains  and 
hills  which  surround  it.  The  account  given  in  The  Beauties 
of  Scotland  states  that  it  receives  a  considerable  river  at 
each  extremity ;  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error  as  far  as  re- 
m^s  the  south-west  extremity,  which  we  have  spoken  of 
iiiK)T0  as '  tha  bead.*  At  (he  portli-cost  extremity  it  receives 


Che  Urehay,  er  Oreliyt  wkich  ooom  from  IIm  iiDrtk-«Mt 

and  drains  Glen-Urchay,  or  Gleuorchy.  On  the  nonli-wexi 
side,  near  the  middle,  it  rseeivet  a  stream  from  Loeh  AicU 
a  tmall  lake  about  five  or  six  miks  long,  and  lur  the  mo«c 
part  less  than  one  broad,  being  distant  fram  tvo  to  faut 
miles  Borth-west  from  Looh  Awe. 

Near  the  north*east  end  of  Looh  Awe  there  is  a  small 
bay  running  to  the  W6stward«  which  tenninstee  ia  a  ri%er 
(the  Awe)  which  enters  Loch  Etive,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  at 
Bunaw.  From  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  about  eight  or  nine  miles  (Langland's  and  Societ>  t 
Maps) ;  the  length  of  the  river  alane,  without  the  inlet,  n 
about  seven  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  loeh  near  this  part  is  studded  with 
small  islands,  as  Inishail,  Froach-Elan,  Iniah-Choonet 
Inish  Eraith,  &o.  On  Inishail  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  Cis- 
teitiaB  convent,  with  its  chapel,  and  on  Inish  Erailh  the 
remains  of  a  chapel.  On  Froaeh-Elan  are  the  remaiiis,  now 
trifling,  of  a  castle,  granted  by  King  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland  to  a  chieftain,  Gilbert  M*Naughton,  on  oonditioa 
of  his  entertaimng  the  king  whenever  he  passed  that  «a>. 
Inish*Chonnel  was  for  several  centuries  a  residenee  of  the 
family  of  Argyle.  On  a  rocky  point  of  land  jutting  out  iiitu 
the  loch,  and  connected  by  a  flat  wide  meadow,  evidently 
alluvial,  with  the  higher  shore,  stands  Castle  Kilchum, 
whose  square  tower  was  built  in  1440  hy  one  of  the  Camp- 
bells, an  ancestor  of  the  Breadalbane  family.  Siioee^£>i\e 
additions  were  made  to  it ;  and  it  was  garrisoned,  dunni^ 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  by  a  party  of  the  king's  troops,  but 
has  been  since  then  going  to  decay.  It  is  pre-eminent  m 
the  western  Highlands,  no  less  from  its  magnitude  and  the 
perfect  state  of  the  ruins,  than  from  the  very  pictaresqoe 
arrangement  of  the  buildings. 

At  this  end  of  the  loch  are  all  its  chief  natuml  beau- 
ties. Dr.  M'CuUoch,  in  his  Highlands  and  Western  /m'-* 
of  Scotland,  says  that  *  the  only  interesting  part  of  tb!« 
lake  is  that  which  Ues  between  its  upper  extremity  in 

Glenorchy  and  its  exit To  the  mere  traveller  there 

is  no  inducement  to  punue  this  long  lake  throughout  i.* 
extensive  course,  as  it  lies  in  a  dull  and  unintcrestuie 

tract  of  country In  approaching  from  Inverary  tl;c 

fint  views  of  the  lake  are  very  striking,  and,  I  may  add, 
equally  magnificent  and  wild.  They  are  very  diflerent 
in  character  from  those  which  appear  in  approaching  from 
Tvndrum  (an  inn  in  Perthshire,  from  which  yon  go  by 
Glenorchy  to  the  lake),  the  water  appearing  to  be  a  con- 
fined  basin  inclosed  among  lofty  mountains,  rude  and 
savage  in  their  aspect,  but  lofty  and  grand ;  filhng  at  onn 
the  eye  and  the  picture,  and  literally  towering  to  the  ckMidj« 
It  is  the  elevated  ridge  of  Cruachan  which  ibnns  the  distant 
boundary :  majestic  and  simple,  and  throwing  its  dark  sha- 
dow on  the  water,  which,  spacious  as  we  know  it  to  be, 
seems  almost  lost  amid  the  magnitude  of  the  surroundtnir 
objects.  The  castle  of  Kilchum,  hence  a  mere  spot  in  the 
landscape,  adds  much  to  the  sublimity  of  the  effect,  a^ 
affording  a  scale  and  an  olject  of  comparison.* 

Cruachan  is  a  mountainous  ridge,  which  presents  some  uf 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  mountain  views  in  Scotland. 
It  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  in  cirruii. 
sloping  gently  on  the  side  towards  the  lake,  except  near  the 
summit,  where  the  ascent  is  more  abrupt  Tlie  summit  i.s 
divided  into  two  points,  each  resembling  a  sugar-loaf.  The 
height  is  3669  fieet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  stdis 
are  covered  with  natural  woods. 

Looh  Awe  is  estimated  to  be  1 08  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  like  Loch  Ness  and  some  other  lochs  in  ScoUawl, 
it  is  seldom  subject  to  freeving.  Its  waten  abound  with 
the  most  delicious  fish.  The  salmon  are  remarkably  stw^i. 
and  the  trout  nearly  unrivalled,  and  of  all  sizes,  up  to 
twenty  pounds  weight  There  are  also  some  char,  and 
many  eels ;  hut  these  last  the  Highlanders  hold  in  abhor- 
rence, esteeming  them  water-serpents,  unfit  for  the  u»e  <  >! 
man.  Loch  Avich,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  append- 
age of  Loch  Awe,  is  full  of  treut,  and  is  the  resort  or  gulls, 
cranes,  eagles,  and  wild  dueks. 

At  Bunaw,  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver  Awe,  there  is  a  quay 
for  small  vessels,  which  carry  pig-iron,  tauners*  hark,  kelp, 
and  salmon  to  Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  &c.,  and  import  uva 
ore  for  the  furnaces  at  Bunaw,  meal,  coals,  leather,  &c. 

The  name  Aw  denotes  water,  or  a  ri%'er.  The  loch,  and 
the  river  which  forms  its  outlet,  both  bear  it;  and  it  >« 
incorporated  in  the  names  Bun-aw  and  Inver-aw.  (M*Cul* 
loch's  Highlandi  and  H'eiUm  Uki  ^ifSeoilandi  Sir  JsAm 
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wiw  in  [tbe]  50[t)i  jbu  of]  HCenryl  III^  aftor  the  iMtttie 
of  Bvesham,  i^erein  the  rebellious  barons  were  ditoomfltefl, 
tome  of  ibem  tied  hither  at  to  a  place  of  eecurity,  for  the 
reasons  above  expressed.  But  after  that  time  it  was  not 
long  ere  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  imitating  the 
good  husbandry  of  those  in  other  countries,  who  had  by 
banking  and  draining  made  good  improvements  in  such 
fenny  places,  did  begin  to  do  the  like  here ;  lor  in  [the] 
iTst  year  of  King]  E[dward]  III.,  I  find  that  Robert  de 
Notingham  and  Roger  de  Newmarch  were  constituted  com- 
missioners to  view  and  repair  those  banks  and  ditches,  as 
had  been  made  to  that  purpose,  which  were  then  grewn  to 
some  decay.'  (ch.  xxvii.) 

-  Many  commissioners  were  appointed  for  a  like  purpose  in 
after  times,  but  still  a\'a8t  extent  of  marshv  waste  remained 
in  Axholrae  Island,  in  Hatfield  Chase  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  whole  forming  a  vast  level.  The 
impediment  to  the  natural  course  of  the  rivers  continued ; 
ana  the  water  even  in  summer  was  in  many  places  three 
ieet  deep,  so  that  boats  laden  with  plaster  passed  over  Hat- 
field Chase,  and  large  boats,  with  twenty  quarters  of  com  in 
theni,  crossed  the  island  from  the  Idle  to  the  Trent.  Sixty 
thousand  acres  were  estimated  to  be  thus  overflowed. 
(Dugdale,  as  above.) 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  however,  the  drainage  of  this 
level  was  attempted  on  a  Inrge  scale.  It  had,  together  with 
Hatfield  Chase,  come  into  the  hands  of  the  king  as  feudal 
superior;  and  he,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (1 626),  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  Cornelius  Vermuden,  or  Ver- 
muyden,  then  of  London,  but  by  birth  a  Dutchman,  a  native 
of  the  province  of  Zealand,  who  undertook,  with  the  support 
of  many  of  his  countrymen,  to  drain  the  marshes  at  his 
own  charge,  on  condition  of  receiving  one-third  of  the  land 
so  recovered,  *  to  hold  of  the  said  king,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, as  of  his  manor  of  East  Green wiche,  in  free  and 
common  soccage.*  The  owners  of  all  lands  in  the  level 
were  to  receive  compensation  at  the  award  of  four  commis- 
sioners, two  to  be  named  by  Yermuyden,  and  two  by  the 
Lord  Treasurer  of  England  for  flie  time  being;  persons 
having  the  right  of  common  pasturage  were  to  receive  a 
compensation  in  land  or  money ;  and  a  corporation  was  to 
be  appointed  by  Yermuyden,  and  lands  assigned  by  him, 
for  the  preser\'ation  of  thu  works. 

The  work  was  forthwith  entered  upon,  and  completed 
within  the  space  of  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  55,825/.:  'the 
waters  which  usually  overflowed  the  wholoievel  being  con- 
veyed to  the  Trent  through  the  Snow  sewer'  (in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island) '  and  Althorpe  river'  (which  seems  to  in- 
clude what  are  laid  down  in  the  maps  as  the  new  rivers 
Don,  Tom,  and  Idle,  for  these  empty  themselves  into  the 
Trent  near  the  xnllage  of  Althorpe),  *  by  a  sluice,  which 
issued  out  the  drained  water  at  every  ebb,  and  kept  back 
the  tide  upon  all  comings  in  thereof.'  (Dugdale,  ut 
supra.) 

The  work  was  no  doubt  an  excellent  one ;  and  Dugdale, 
specilying  the  advantages  resulting  from  it,  states  that, 
siuce  the  draining  of  Haxey  Carr  *,  a  great  part  of  it  had 
been  sown  with  *  rape  and  other  com'  for  three  years  toge- 
ther, and  had  home  plentiful  crops ;  and  that  many  houses 
had  been  built  and  inhabited  in  sundry  places  of  the  said 
Carr.  The  productiveness  of  the  land  may  be  estimated  by 
the  assertion  that  it  had  risen  in  annual  value  from  sixpence 
to  ten  shillings,  and  from  two  shillings  to  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence  per  acre ;  that  fifty  quarters  of  rape  seed  had 
been  got  from  ten  acres ;  that  tlie  usual  produce  was  three 
and  a  half  quarters  of  wheat,  three  quarters  of  rye,  and 
eight  quarters  of  oats  per  acre ;  and  that  seven  quarters  of 
oats  {«er  acre  had  been  obtained  for  six  years  together. 

About  two  hundred  families,  Dutch  and  French  (of  the 
French  Protestants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland), 
settled  in  the  recovered  lands ;  and  a  chapel  was  built  at 
Sandtoft,  in  the  island,  a  spot  previously  consecrated  by 
religious  associations  (a  cell  fur  one  of  the  religious  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Mary  at  York  had  been  once  placed  there), 
and  central  to  the  whole  drainage.  This  was  in  1634.  Here 
service  was  performed  in  the  French  and  Dutch  languages. 
The  original  inhabitants  mafle,  however,  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  the  whole  work.  Proceedings  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  were  C4)mmenocd,  by  the  participants  in  the 
engagements  of  Yermuyden,  against  those  persons  of  the 
manor  of  Epworth,  in  the  island,  who  possessed  the  right 
Qf  common  on  the  waste  of  that  manor  (amounting  to 
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thirteen  ihoatand  four bmidred  ftcros) ;  and  at lutthe  •Mkrr 

was  referred  to  the  tiien  Attorney-General,  Sir  John  BanXs  : 
but  his  award  of  six  thousand  acres  to  the  eommoners,  to  l>c 
preserved  at  the  cost  of  *  the  participants,'  and  of  the  remaiod<>r 
to  *  the  participants'  for  their  own  share  and  the  king's,  <i.«l 
not  give  satisfeetion.  This  was  in  1636.  The  freeholder! 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  award ;  and  the  poor  had  lost  the 
power  of  fishing  and  fbwling  in  the  marshes.  Tumah  >  arn^. 
but  were  put  down  by  the  law ;  the  evil  disposition  towards  th'* 
new  settlers,  however,  remained ;  and  after  they  had  rontin  uH 
about  seven  years  in  tolerably  quiet  possession  of  th*"r 
lands,  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  civil  war  a  gener.  '■ 
attack  was  made  upon  them.  In  1642,  upon  a  report  thu 
Sir  Ralph  Hansby,  who  supported  the  king's  cause  at 
Doncaster  with  great  zeal,  ui  tended  to  march  into  t':c 
island  (the  inhabitants  of  which  were  in  the  interest  of  thr 
parliament),  the  flood-^tes  of  the  Snow  sewer  were  pt:l«'-i 
up  by  order  of  the  parliamentarian  'committee*  at  Lincr>)n. 
the  waters  of  the  Trent  ovei  flowed  the  levels,  and  tbe  nrr 
settlers  were  injured  to  the  amount  of  20,000/.  In  lfi4'i. 
in  oonseqaence  of  great  tumults  and  injury  done  Co  trt- 
settlers  by  the  destruction  of  the  banks,  ditches,  &c.,  «>o 
part  of  the  Epworth  common,  the  parliament  made  an  or«lrt 
to  the  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  to  protect  them  in  the  repara- 
tion of  their  works ;  but  when  he  arrived  in  the  isle  he  «it 
forcibly  obstructed  by  a  body  of  four  hundred  men,  heail'^l 
by  the  commoners*  solicitor,  Daniel  Noddell.  A  train,  in 
1650,  when  the  award  of  Sir  John  Banks  was  confirmed,  a 
still  more  violent  riot  took  place.  The  rioters  defaced  tb^ 
chapel  at  Sandtoft,  demolished  the  little  village  which  ba'i 
been  formed  round  it,  destroying  there  and  in  the  nei^rh- 
bourhood  above  fourscore  habitations,  besides  a  windraiH 
and  out -buildings,  such  as  bams,  stables,  &c.,  and  all  tti# 
com  and  rape  growing  on  that  part  of  the  settlen*  share  of 
Epworth  common  which  had  not  been  attacked  in  tie 
former  riot. 

During  the  Protectorate,  the  confusion  in  tbe  island  aeeirc 
to  have  continued,  and  for  half  a  centnrv  after  the  re^tv 
ration  of  Charles  II.  a  state  of  insuboraination  prevai.el 
such  as  no  other  part  of  England  at  that  time  presented. 
Nearly  three  years  after  the  original  compact  between  t':.« 
crown  and  Yermuyden,  a  fiirther  grant  of  the  remain  in:; 
interest  of  the  crown  in  the  level  was  made  over  to  the  latter, 
for  a  specified  sum  and  a  rent  of  about  620/.  a  year.  Tl>.9 
rent  had  been  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  the  second  Villipr«, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  upon  his  being  declared  dil.n- 
quent,  had  been  seized  bv  the  state.  During  the  civil  \i  :ir, 
and  the  troubled  times  which  followed,  it  had  run  ranch  int  ■ 
arrear.  In  1655,  one  Nathaniel  Reading,  a  barrister  (a  n^^n 
who,  while  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  liad  engaged  in  t-j? 
extraordinary  affair  of  Massaniello,  at  Naples,  and  had  U'^n 
secretary  to  that  personage),  was  appointed  to  collect  liic 
rent  and  the  arrears,  and  to  keep  down  the  insurgents, 
which  he  engaged  to  do  for  200/.  per  annum.  In  a  roeroor  .1 
drawn  up  by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  (170:2}  te 
states  that  he  had  obtained  '  several  writs  of  assistance,  ^i.d 
orders  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  deputations  fVom  \ht 
sheriffs  of  the  throe  counties  *  ;*  had  provided  horses,  armi, 
and  necessaries,  with  twenty  hired  men,  and  often  m^rr, 
with  a  surgeon  in  ordinar}' ;  and  had,  after  thirty -one  v-t 
battles,  wherein  many  of  his  men  were  killed,  woundt^. 
and  lamed,  besidcH  numerous  mutual  indictments,  proscra 
tions,  and  actions  at  law,  reduced  the  riotous  inhabitants  ti 
obedience,  repaired  the  churoh,  settled  another  mini>ttr, 
and  rendered  the  levels  safe,  quiet,  and  flourishinir.  lo 
1693,  or  1694,  his  fences  and  com  were  burnt;  in  169^  ).t* 
and  all  his  family  were  nearly  burnt  in  their  beds  by  the 
islanders ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  boast  of  ha\-ing  *  n*n 
dered  the  district  quiet  and  safe,  his  son's  crops  were  r!t» 
stroyed  in  1712.  Few  probably  susncct  that  such  <h» 
orders  could  have  occurrra  in  Englana  at  that  time  fir  »o 
long  a  period. 

The  litigation  between  the  'commoners'  of  Epworth  ard 
the  settlers  continued  till  1719.  In  1691  a  new  decree  W4> 
obtained,  awarding  to  the  commoners  (including  ih«.^sc  wf 
Misterton)  10,532  acres,  and  leaving  only  2868  to  tlie  »et 
tiers.  Tliis  seems  to  show  that  the  award  of  Sir  Ji>hn 
Banks  (who  had  indeed  acted  as  the  friend  and  ad\i&er  •! 
Vermuyden  throughout  the  whole  proceedings)  was  unf^  r . 
and  that  the  opposition,  however  violently  conducted,  vis 
not  groundless.  But  the  commoners  were  not  sati&ficd. 
They  continued  proceedings  in  Chancery  till  1719,  when 
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Hm  bxiIIm  of  t]l  ktTes  eantain  nidiinaiitBof  a  bud  ia  a 
mater  or  lets  degree  of  perfeetioiu  and  are  canable,  under 
mTourable  ciroumstanoea,  of  bringing  it  to  full  aevelopment 
Gardeners  sometimes  profit  by  a  knowledge  of  this  law»  to 
propagate  plants  in  wbieb,  from  the  dose  manner  in  which 
the  leases  are  arranged  upon  the  stem,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  increase  tlwm  by  the  ordinary  modes.  Thus  a 
hyacinth  bulb  is  a  short  branch  with  rudimentary  leaves, 
called  scales,  growing  closely  over  all  its  surface;  and 
consequently  at  the  axilla  of  each  nidimentary  leaf  there 
exists  a  bud  either  latent  or  manifest  Under  ordinary 
eircumstances,  two  or  three  only  of  those  buds  develope 
near  the  outside  of  the  bulb,  in  the  form  of  clove*,  or  young 
bulbs ;  but  if,  at  the  time  when  the  bulb  is  just  beginning 
to  grow,  the  central  shoot  is  destroyed,  either  by  cutting  it 
across  or  searing  it  with  a  hot  iron,  the  nutritive  matter 
which  was  laid  up  in  the  bulb^  not  being  expended  upon 
producing  flowers  and  leaves,  will  be  diverted  into  other 
channels,  and  exercising  its  vital  force  upon  the  axillary 
buds,  will  cause  them  to  develope  in  great  numbers ;  and 
^us  the  hyacinth  will  be  incN«L8ed  with  rapidity,  instead 
of  by  the  stow  production  of  two  or  three  cloves  yearly. 

Although  buds,  or  bulbs,  which  is  the  same  thing,  are 
universally  axillary  to  leaves,  and,  indeed,  to  every  part 
which  is  theoretically  a  modification  of  a  leaf;  yet  one  leaf 
cannot  be  axillary  to  another  leaf,  although  it  may  seem  so 
in  consequence  of  the  incipient  development  of  an  axillary 
branch  to  whose  system  it  belongs.  Thus  in  pine  trees  the 
clustered,  needle-shaped  leaves  seem  to  be  axillary  to  the 
withering  rudimenta^  leaf  that  grows  round  tiieir  base ; 
but  in  reality  each  duster  of  leaves  is  a  small  branch  with- 
out peroeptible  axis,  as  is  proved  by  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
where  the  axis  sometimes  lenffthens  and  sometimes  does  not 

AXINITE.  This  minertu  usually  occurs  crystallised  in 
flat  prismatic  crystals,  with  very  sharp  edges,  from  which 
it  has  received  its  name.  The  fundamental  form  is  a 
double  oblique  prism,  ftom  which  Neumann  has  obtained 
the  following  angles : — 

M  on  T=135^  24'  and  44°  36' 
P  on  11-134**  48'  and  46®  Pi' 
P  on  T  « 1 15**  39'  and  60**  21' 


It  is  imperfectly  deavable  m  the  dii^hon  of  the  faces 
P  and  M.  Its  colour  is  dove-brown,  sometimes  incUning  to 
plum  blue;  sometimes  transparent,  at  other  times  only 
translucent  on  the  edges ;  its  lustre  is  vitreous.  Tbe  spe- 
cific grarity  of  a  crystallised  variety  fhmi  Cornwall  is  stated 
by  Mobs  to  be  3*271,  and  its  hardness  6*5  to  7. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  readily  iUses  with  intumescence 
into  a  dark-green  glass,  which  in  the  oxidizing  flame  be- 
comes black  on  account  of  the  presence  of  super-oxides  of 
manganese.  With  borax  the  glass  is  either  green  fh>m 
iron  or  of  an  amethyst  tint  from  manganese,  according  as 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  interior  or  exterior  flame  of  the 
blowpipe.  By  fUsing  it  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
fluor-spar,  the  presence  of  boradc  acid  may  be  detected. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Wiegmann  of  a  variety 
fh>m  Treseburg,  Harx:— 

Silica     .  •  •45-00 

Alumina        •  •  19*00 

Lime      .  •  •         12*50 

Peroxide  of  iron     .  •         12*25 

Peroxide  of  manganese  •  9*00 

Magnesia  .  .  0*25 

Boracic  add  •  •  2*00 


100*00 
Berxelius,  however,  has  marked  the  iron  and  manganese  as 
protoxides. 

This  mineral  is  not  very  abundant :  it  is  found  at  Thum 
in  Saxony,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Thumerstone.  It 
occurs  at  Botallach  near  the  Land's  End,  Cornwall,  both 
crystallized,  and  forming  a  rock  with  tounnaline  and 
garnet 


AXIOM,  a  word  derived  horn  the  Gnek  d^|ut,  which 

is  formed  from  the  Greek  verb  ^&5w,  to  think  worthy  f/: 
and  thence  to  desire  or  demand.  It  was  not  used  in  tf.u 
time  of  Euclid,  by  whom  the  principles  which  we  call  axi<>(ii« 
are  termed  coivol  iwouut  or  common  notions.  The  W'>nl 
was  not  in  universal  use  as  late  as  the  year  1 600,  at  «  h^Ii 
date  we  find  '  communis  sententia '  preferred  to  *  axiomaJ 
(See  Chambers*  edition  of  Bar  loam,  Paris,  1599.) 

The  term  axiom  was  originally  peculiar  to  geometrr,  in 
which  sdence  it  means  a  proposition  which  it  is  nece^^ar^ 
to  take  for  granted.  •  It  is  usual  to  define  an  axiom  a«  a 
se(f- evident  proposition;  but  this,  though  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  axioms  which  are  found  necessary,  is  nr.t  a 
good  definition.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  i\.si 
the  geometer  must  deduce  the  properties  of  space  in  ti*.< 
best  way  he  can,  from  the  smallest  possible  number  of  tixe 
most  evident  principles ;  and  it  must  be  his  study  so  t j 
choose  them,  that  nis  own  mind,  or  that  of  his  puptl  <ir 
opponent,  shall  be  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  conce*^ 
sion.  But  he  cannot  say  beforehand  that  his  sctence 
shall  be  deduced  from  self-evident  principles.  Imagine 
a  person  of  cultivated  reasoning-powers  first  approechit.i; 
geometry,  and  capable  of  being  made  to  take  a  view  of  th« 
general  objects  of  the  science.  It  would  not  appear  to  him 
certain  that  he  should  be  able  to  deduce  all  tne  properties 
of  figure  firom  those  which  are  self-evident ;  on  the  contrar), 
he  might  suspect  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  reoourJe 
to  actual  measurement,  in  order  to  verify  some  essential 

Sreliminaries.  At  least  no  answer  could  be  given  to  him.  if 
e  did  express  such  a  suspidon,  except  a  reference  to  the 
sdence  itself;  and  this  clogs  an  axiom,  defined  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  with  a  condition  which  can  only  W 
verified  by  subsequent  study. 

In  the  second  place,  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  &uc>« 
ought  not  to  be  called  an  axiom,  because  it  is  not  admitttrl 
as  such  in  geometry,  however  evident  it  mav  be,  prvv.<K4 
it  can  oe  proved  from  those  propositions  which  are  calUU 
axioms.  That  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the 
third,  has  a  greater  degree  of  evidence  than  some  of  tho 
admitted  axioms ;  yet  it  is  not  taken  for  granted,  becau>e 
it  can  be  deduced  from  these. 

The  Epicureans  are  said  to  have  laughed  at  geometr? 
because,  among  other  things,  it  proves  the  proposition  tL«c 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  third ;  wliic  ti, 
said  thev,  is  evident  even  to  a  jackass,  who  always  make^ 
practical  use  of  it  in  going  from  one  place  to  another.  Tlu4 
evidently  arises  from  the  mistake  that  a  geometrical  axi  n 
is  self-evident,  and  that  all  self-evident  propositions  ou^hi 
to  be  axioms.  And  the  oldest  remaining  opponent  of  (geo- 
metry, Sextus  Eropiricus,  has  a  chapter  upon  the  subji-ct 
(Pyrrhoniarum  Hypofyposeon,  lib.  ii.  cap.  11);  on  i»hirh. 
as  on  most  other  things  of  the  same  sort,  it  may  be  safcU 
averred,  that  the  axioms  of  geometry  themselves  are  murh 
clearer  than  the  axioms  of  metaphysics,  on  \ihich  the  oppo- 
sition to  them  is  grounded.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supp<«»<il 
that  the  opponents  of  axioms  take  first  principles  which  n;« 
more  evident  than  that '  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  pejt, 
or  that '  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.* 

The  necessity  that  there  should  be  some  axioms  is  o\i- 
dent  from  the  process  of  reasoning.  The  deduction  of 
propositions  from  the  comparison  of  other  propositions  ra::»t 
have  a  beginning  somewhere,  so  that  there  must  be  at  Kn*< 
two  propositions  to  begin  with,  the  evidence  of  which  t% 
derived  from  other  sources  than  reasoning.  Every  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  dispense  with  axioms  altopeiber 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  proved  unsucces&Ail ;  somew  bera 
or  other  in  the  process  assumed  theorems  liave  been  found 

The  more  modem  discussions  which  have  arisen  abuut 
axioms  appear  to  us  to  proceed  from  some  fiiUacy  of  this 
sort,  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  whole  of  a  sentence  mu»s 
be  more  complicated  than  that  conveyed  by  any  one  of  lu 
parts  ;  or  at  least,  that  it  roust  always  be  necessary  to  cntir 
separately  upon  the  consideration  of  the  auxiliary  fornix  Y 
speech  in  which  a  simple  idea  is  conveyed,  before  that  ide« 
can  be  said  to  be  explained.  As  an  instance,  in  that  mtM 
simple  of  all  propositions,  *  two  and  two  are  the  same  a* 
four,*  which  by  itself  is  comprehended  as  soon  aa  spoken, 
we  have  the  (bv  itself)  difficult  phrase  *  are  the  nme»  tci 
plying  identity,  and  leading,  if  pursued  far  enough,  to  many 
very  abstruse  metaphysical  considerations.  Theee,  in  thdx 
proper  science,  and  considered  with  reference  to  other  object^ 
are  not  misplaced;  but,  as  applied  to  geometry,  urc  ckx 
only  unnecessary,  but  subvenive  of  the  natural  order  of 
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Thft  word,  when  nied  h?  itadf»  ^netally  mMBs  eiUier 
kkUm  q{  EoiatioHf  or  axis  of  i^mimfry.  Au  axis  of  rota- 
tion, or  rBvc^utioD,  ia  the  line  about  which  a  body  turns;  an 
axis  of  symmetry  is  a  hne  on  both  sides  of  which  the  parts 
of  the  body  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  to^ 
whatever  distanoe  it  extends  in  one  direction  fW>m  the  axis, 
it  extends  as  fiur  in  the  direction  exactly  opposite.  Or  if 
perpendiottlars  to  the  axis  be  drawn  from  all  points  and  in 
all  direetbns  through  the  body,  the  whole  of  each  perpendi* 
oular  which  is  withm  the  limits  of  the  body  will  be  biieoted 
by  the  axis.  Such  is  the  middle  line  of  a  cone,  any  dia* 
meter  of  a  sphere,  the  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  ftces  of  a  cube,  &a 

AXIS,  a  species  of  Indian  deer.  The  word  is  also  used 
generieaUy  to  denote  a  small  noup  or  subgenus  of  solid- 
horned  ruminsnts,  presenting  tne  same  characters  and  in* 
habiting  the  same  climate  as  the  common  axiSi     [Bee 

AOQUS,  in  ecology,  a  genus  of  lottg4ailed  decapod  cms* 
taoeans,  founded  by  Leach  on  Axius  stirhf/nehui,  which  is 
about  tiiree  inches,  or  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  rarely  found  on  our  coastB.  It  has  been  taken  near 
Sidmouth  and  Plymouth.  Desmarest,  with  much  reason, 
oonsiden  this  genus  entirely  artificial ,  and  thinks  that  it 
onght  not  to  be  separated  ftom  Gallianasta.    [See  Cal- 

LI  Air  ASS  A  J 

A'XIUS,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  now  called  Vardar,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  near  the  western 
part  of  the  bay.  The  alluvial  depositions  have  encroached 
greatly  on  the  gulf,  leaving  a  low  and  swampy  land,  inter* 


sected  with  numerous  small  branches  forming  islets  of  high 
reeds,  and  rendering  the  principal  branch  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. The  entrance  is  very  intricate,  bein^  much  ob- 
structed by  shoals  and  sand-banks,  but  the  river  is  navigable 
for  the  large  country  boats  (from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons) 
for  several  miles.  It  runs  about  N.  by  W.  nearly  a  straight 
course  for  eight  miles,  when  it  is  joined  from  the  castwanl 
by  a  small  stream  not  navigable  for  boats  (possibly  the  an- 
ient Echeidorus) ;  then  taking  a  more  westerly  direction,  it 
becomes  more  tortuous.  Four  miles  above  the  junction  is 
a  ferry  on  the  road  from  Salonica  to  Thessaly,  and  about  as 
many  more  higher  up  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  solid  wooden 
bridge  on  the  road  to  Pella.  The*depth  of  the  river  depends 
on  the  season  of  the  year :  during  the  summer  there  is  not 
more  than  four  feet  under  the  bridge,  but  as  the  bottom  is  of 
soft  sand,  it  is  hazardous  to  ford.  From  this  point  down- 
wards the  river  appears  to  have  deviated  from  its  antient 
bed,  which  may  still  be  traced  about  six  miles  ttom  Salo- 
nica to  the  west,  and  to  have  taken  a  more  westerly  direc- 
tion ;  it  is  now  joined,  about  a  league  from  the  sea,  by  the 
Kara  Azmac  (apparently  the  antient  Lydias),  flowing  from 
the  Lake  of  Pelia.  The  nearest  point  of  the  river  is  now 
about  fi>urtcen  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Salonica,  whence 
there  is  a  carriage  road  to  Pella. 

The  Axius  has  its  sources  ^n  the  ran^s  between  Scardus 
and  Ordeius,  aoout  ninety  macs  in  the  interior ;  it  is  joined 
by  several  small  streams,  but  passes  no  town  of  importance. 

Herodotus  (vii.  124)  describes  the  Echeidorus  as  flowing 
through  Mygdonia,  and  entering  the  gulf  in  or  close  to  the 
marsh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axius.  In  the  ago  of  the  historian 
the  Axius  was  the  boundary  between  Mygdonia  on  the  east. 


and  Bottiii^  on  th0  west,  alonir  the  shore  el  the  nlf.  Tb* 
epitomizer  of  Strabo  (book  vii.)  says  Uiat  the  A&ioe  is  a 
muddy  stream :  he  also  ttatae  that  a  braooh  or  chennal  of 
the  Axius  runs  into  that  lake  in  which  Pella  elands,  and 
out  of  which  the  Lydias  flows  into  the  gulC  Aceordini;  to 
Herodotus  (viL  127)  the  Lydiaa  and  Haliacmon  united  be* 
fore  they  reached  the  sea,  but  this  doet  not  appear  to  he  the 
case  at  present    (See  Cousinery  a  Macedoma.) 

AXMINSTER,  a  marketp-town  in  the  bundled  of  Ax* 
minster,  oounty  of  Devoot  on  the  road  from  LQudon  lo 
Exeter,  147  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  former,  and  86  aulas  K. 
of  the  latter.  It  is  called  Axeminstn  in  Dommdaif  Book, 
and  Axmyster  in  old  writings.  It  is  said  that  the  name  ii 
owing  to  King  Athelstan  having  given  the  church  to  seven 
priests  who  were  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  eertain  enrls  and 
others  slain  in  battle  with  the  Danes,  at  or  near  Golecroft 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  college  was  not  howerar  kept 
up  after  the  death  of  the  first  members. 

The  town  is  on  the  left  or  S.8.  bank  of  the  river  Ax  or 
Axe,  and  is  irregularly  built  on  the  side  of  a  little  hill  rising 
from  the  river.  The  streets  are  sufficiently  wide  and  aur. 
and  the  place  altogether  is  olean  and  healthy.  The  church, 
which  stands  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town,  ia  onmbtxNis 
and  heavy  in  its  appearance,  particularly  on  the  inside. 
There  is  a  Norman  aoor'way  witn  enriched  mouldinga,  three 
stone  stalls  of  unequal  height,  and  the  monument  of  an 
ecclesiastic  with  e  mutilated  efi^.  Besidea  the  pan^ 
church,  there  are  three  places  of  worship  belonging  r*- 
spectively  to  the  Roman  CathoUcs,  Inaependenta,  and 
Methodists. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  place  is  oarpete. '  In  this 
it  has  rivalled  the  productions  of  Turkey  and  P^r^te  so 
successfully,  that  the  carpets  of  Axminster  aiv  eansidend 
little  inferior  to  those  imported.  They  aie  woven  m  oce 
entire  piece.  Woollens,  leather  breeches  and  gloves,  and 
tape,  are  also  made.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday  ;  but 
the  business  done  in  com  has  become  inconaidcraUe. 
There  are  three  (or,  according  to  some  authoritiea,  fosir» 
fairs  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  cattle.  The  population  of  the 
parish  (which  is  subdivided  into  four  tithings,  and  contains 
6590  acres,  or  above  ten  square  miles)  was  2719  in  1831. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  curacies  of  Kilmington 
and  Membury  appended  to  it,  all  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Honiton,  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter,  and  the  diocese  of 
Exeter.  There  is  a  school,  in  which  twelve  children  of  the 
parish  of  Axminster  and  two  of  the  parish  of  Kilmin^on 
are  educated  gratis.  The  master  is  allowed  to  receive  other 
scholars  on  his  own  account,  and  the  whole  are  taught  in  a 
school-house  built  by  the  parish  above  forty  years  aga 

The  manor  of  Axminster  was,  in  early  times,  the  pr^ 
perty  of  the  Crown.  King  John  bestowed  it  on  the  Lorl 
Brewer  or  Briwere.  After  some  changes  it  came  to  the 
Cistertian  Monastery  at  Newnham,  some  ^^ery  ecantv  ro- 
mains  of  which  are  still  seen  near  the  town ;  and  upoii  tli*^ 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Horn 
VIII.,  it  fell  again  to  the  Crown.  James  I.  granted  it  to 
Sir  W.  Petre,  afterwards  Lord  Petre,  in  whose  fkmily  it  »t.:i 
remains.  It  is  said  there  was  formerly  a  castle  at  Axpniu- 
ster.  In  an  action  near  this  town,  between  die  Ro}-ali«tji 
and  Parliamentarians,  in  October,  1644,  during  the  ^t^sji 
civil  war,  Sir  R.  Cholmondeley,  who  commanded  the  forme  r, 
was  killed. 

The  Rev.  Micaiah  Towgood,  an  eminent  Dissenttiig 
minister  of  Exeter,  was  a  native  of  this  parish. 

(Pohfbeles  Hutory  of  Devonthire;  Lysons'a  Ua^m 
Britannia ;  Rickman  s  Gothic  Archittcture,  ^,) 

AXOLOTL  (  Gyrinwy  Hemandes  and  Shaw),  in  Zoo)ng>« , 
a  singular  genus  of  batracliian  reptiles,  belonging  to  \\\e 
perennibranchiate  fkmily,  or  those  which  retain  tlM:  gilli 
throughout  life,  and  distinguished  firom  other  genera  tj^  tho 
same  family  by  having  four  feet,  furnished  with  fbur  toi « 
before  and  five  behin(L  This  very  remarkable  group,  ix«ii- 
taining  at  present  but  four  small  genera— the  Axoioth^  th«* 
Afen(£ranrhi,  the  Protei,  and  the  Sirem^comprisei  the 
onlv  known  animals  which  possess  at  the  eene  time 
both  lungs  and  gills,  and  which  are  consequently  or^t- 
nizcd  to  li\^  either  on  land  or  in  water.  These,  tberr* 
fure,  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  true  Amphibist  in 
nature ;  for  though  this  term  has  often  been  emplq>*c<l  in  a 
^Try  vague  and  indeterminate  sense  [see  Ajcpbibia],  yet 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  restricts  it  to  the  aoe«putK>n 
here  given  to  it,  and  excludes  not  only  the  reptiles  in  grn>inl 
to  which  Linnieus  applied  it,  but  even  the  more 


AX  V  1< 

MMn;  duT  na  eomnd  nitoraalljr  by  a  ^»eeiea  of  vftna- 
ram  CMOwd  dj  ■  UU  in  tbe  skin  of  the  hoid. 
.  So^  ii  t,  dMoriptum  of  tbo  ddI;  ipeoics  of  this  •ingnlot 

rui  vbkh  hu  boen  bitberto  dwtincily  chukcteriMd. 
da  Branvrriii  bu,  iodood,  detoribed  an  aiiiaiBl  under  the 
name  of  Strm  Operailata,  which,  if  not  the  AxoloU  of 
Hoxioo  itadf,  app«an  to  ba  at  least  a  very  clo«elj-allied 
apeciea,  but  we  ao  notpoNoaadata  upon  the  aubjeet  to  mi- 
rant  ni  in  oonaidering  it,  even  temporvilyi  aa  a  leoond 
nwdM  of  tho  pment  genua.  SliU  it  ia  bif  bly  probable 
that  ftirtbtt  reMBichea  will  fiuniih  the  meani  of  dialin- 
guiahing  other  kindnd  apacHa,  and  traTeUen  and  obaervan 
who  have  the  opportunity  could  not  empUqr  themaelvei 
more  agreeably  tlua  in  punuingtbiaourioui  and  ioteiMling 
■nqoiiy.  The  Asalod  ia  very  common  in  tbe  lake  of  Hes- 
ioo.  and,  aceording  to  Banm  Humboldt,  hkewiaa  inhabiti 
the  cdd  watera  of  mountain  lakea  at  mudi  greoter  eleratioii 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  the  plaiua  auirounding  that 
city.  It  ia  commonly  aold  in  tbe  marketa  of  UaxJco,  and 
Baleemod  a  luxury  by  tbe  inhabitants ;  it  ia  dreued  after 
tbe  manner  of  itewod  eels,  and  aerved  no  with  a  rich  and 
atimulattng  aauce. 

AXVtA,  a  town  of  Abyuima,  in  about  14°  7'  N.  lat,  and 
obout  120  miles  from  Aikeeko,  on  tbe  coast  of  tbe  Red  Sea, 
The  moat  recent  published  account  that  ve  have  of  thia 
place  is  from  Hr.  Salt,  tbe  lata  British  consul  in  Egypt: 
thai  of  Riippell,  a  German  traveller  in  Abyisinis,  ia  nol 


end  of  on  eiteniive  and  fertile  valley,  which  is  watered 
by  a  amall  stream.'  One  of  the  objects  that  Srst  strikes 
a  traveller  ia  a  amall  plain  obelink,  with  the  remait 
many  others  lying  near  it;  but  the  great  curiosity  is  the 
large  obelisk,  sixty  feet  high,  made  of  a  single  block  of 
granite.  It  stands  near  a  lorfce  Doroo,  or  iff  sycamore, 
OS  it  is  represented  in  Plate  XX.  of  the  folio  eoloured  en- 
gravings that  Bocompanjr  Salt's  work.  This  obelisk  has 
no  hJero);lyphics  upon  it  hke  those  of  Egypt,  nor  does 
it  exactly  agree  with  them  in  shape.  Though  it  ia 
quadrilateral,  one  of  the  sides  has  a  hollow  space  ninning 
up  the  centra  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  wnioh,  instead 
of  terminating  in  a  pyramid  like  the  regular  obelisks, 
crowned  with  a  kind  of  patera.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hol- 
low space  just  deacribed,  a  doorway  is  represented.  Tbe 
reader  may  form  a  better  idea  of  this  &am  Mr.  Salt's  beau- 
tiful drawing,  or,  in  the  abaence  of  that,  &om  our  reduced 
copy  of  it.  The  obelisks  of  Axnm  were  originally  Uty-flve 
ia  number,  and  Ibui  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  as  large  aa  that 
now  "'""tiVg ;  yet  nothinc  is  known  of  the  perioa  at  which 
tbey  were  erected,  though  we  can  hatdly  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  Christian  mm. 
Among  the  other  antiquititis  of  Axum  ia  a  atone  which 
tains  two  inscriplionB:  that  on  one  aide  is  in  rude  Greek 
uharacters,  and  naa  been  copied  by  Mr,  Salt ;  that  on  the 


part,  he  belietea  to  be  in  Ethiopian  oharactera, 

jectores,  with  great  probability,  that  it  waa  cut  at  the  same 

time  with  the  Greek  mscnption. 


Besides  the  obelisk,  there  ia  a  Christian  church  at  Axnm, 
to  wbioh  there  is  an  ascent  by  two  line  flights  of  steps. 
The  church  itself,  which  is  not  two  centuries  oM,  is  1 1 1  feet 
long,  SI  bnmd,  and  40  high,  with  a  flat  toot,  and  no  great 
beauty  in  ita  aiohiteeture.  Another  remnant  of  furroer 
times,  near  tbo  oboRh  at  Axum.  is  a  squaro  enclosure,  with 
a  pillof  U  eack  emer ;  within  it  are  a  se«t  and  a  footstool ; 
the  whole  is  of  gianite.  On  this  seat,  tradition  says,  tbe 
aniient  kings  were  crowned.  Bruce  (vol.  iv.  p.  323)  gives 
from  this  stooe.  which  be  calls  a  freestone,  an  inscripiiao  of 
Uiree  Greek  words,  which,  he  says, '  though  much  deroced, 
may  safely  be  mtored.'  Aa  restored  by  him,  they  siKniiy 
*  Kane  Ptolemy  Energetes ;'  but  Mr.  Salt,  end  his  fellow- 
travellers  Mr.  Smith  and  Stuart,  assert  that  then  is  no  in- 
scription at  aU  on  the  foMslool,  while  there  is  an  Bihinptan 
inscription  on  another  granite  stone,  resembling  a  footstool, 
thirty  yards  from  the  genuine  footstool.  Mr.  Brace's  account 
Iherefora  is  prohobly  nut  true ;  at  least  it  is  certain  that  he 
4id  not  see  the  large  Greek  iQscriptia&,  though  the  Jesuits 
asd  observed  it  bng  bebm  him.  (See  Tellec,  Hittory  <^ 
EMopia,  i.  cap.  32.) 

The  kingdom  of  the  Axumites  is  first  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  PmptuM  (or  Ckiest  Survey)  of  the  Red  Sea  and 

rrt  of  the  east  eoaat  of  Africa,  Stc    This  document,  which 
HiU  aUaat,  wu  wiilleii  probably  about  the  okM  of  tbe 


'ObtlUk  at  Asiia.1 

■eoond  centniy ;  but  how  long  this  Axumita  anpiio  hid 
existed  before,  we  are  not  able  to  aay.  The  Greek  iaacn^ 
tion,  which  was  copied  by  Mr.  Salt,  shows  us  Xkat  tbt 
monarch  of  Axum  bad  an  extensive  empira ;  in  Afrira.  i: 
was  oo-eitensive  at  least  with  the  present  province  of  Tine. 
and  his  possessions  extended  even  into  Arabia.  Thivush 
the  port  of  Adule  on  the  Red  Sea,  Asum  msinfamwl  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  India;  and  it  «ai 
probably  for  some  advantage  to  be  secured  to  Oicck  mer' 
chants  from  Egypt  in  the  Indian  trade,  that  tbe  Bysoniins 
Cnsars  paid  a  yesrlv  tax  to  the  Axumite  king  uniil  t)« 
commencement  of  the  Arab  conquest.  Axum  was  ii.e 
great  emporium  for  Ivory,  which  was  exported  ihiou'.'b 
Adule,  {Peripluti  Hudson's  Mifior  Greek  Gtograplf-rt.i 
It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  cunous  fact,  thst  whan  tho  Em- 
peror Aurelian  took  Palmyra  in  the  Syrian  desert,  he  U'-aui 
among  the  assembla^  of  nations  within  its  waUa  tuox 
Axumites,  probably  traders.  The  By tautine  writer*,  auchu 
ProcopiuH,  Ccdrenus,  &c.,  call  both  tbe  Axumitet  and  the  Uo 
merites  (Himyarides)  of  Arabia /fufioMf,  while  the«  CBTVfu.ly 
restrict  the  term  Ethiopians  to  the  Axumites.  U  appMu% 
then,  that  for  a  certain  period,  at  least  for  savenl  canlujio 
aiter  tbe  Christian  smw,  the  vague  term  Ethiopiana  a-a*  ohiI 
in  a  limited  sense,  and  applied  to  a  people  who  inhnlutni 
one  of  the  laree  districts  now  forming  a  put  of  tbe  moilvra 
Abyssinia.  We  may  eoi^jecture.  but  we  cannot  in  the  3> 
aenoe  of  all  ovidence  affirm,  how  tbe  Greek  lan^age  u-jt  io 
Axnm,  and  how  it  come  to  be  adopted  by  the  native  lunet. 
The  most  probable  hypothesis  would  be,  that  aa  tbe  Ufti>.i 
gradually  got  a  fboting  in  Egypt,  and  finally,  sAer  the  tiiuc 
of  Alexander,  became  master*  of  the  country,  an  thu  mt- 
less  people  spread  even  into  Ethiopia,  where  some  I-  Id 
sdventureia,  partly  by  cooqueot,  partly  pcrbape  in  uUkt 
ways  too,  became  the  ruling  caste,  aort  formed  •  dynun  u! 
half  Greek  soveraigns,  whose  resemblance  to  their  own  ax 
tion  would  gnduaUy  fade  away,  at  aocMUtt  of  theu  pruu 
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Spaniards  tinder  Valdei,  drove  them  back,  and  followed 
them  across  the  ravine.  The  division  of  La  Mar  rallied, 
and,  supported  by  the  mounted  grenadiers,  also  crossed  the 
ravine.  Colonel  Plaza,  of  the  independent  army,  did  the 
same  with  his  legion  on  the  left,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moran  at  the  head  of  the  battalion  Bargas  on  the  right. 
These  two  battalions,  supported  by  the  cavalry,  made  their 
repeated  charges  so  successfully,  that  Valdez  was  defeated, 
and  his  four  field-pieces  taken.  The  Spaniards  now  began 
to  rally  the  remains  of  their  army  on  the  heights,  and  the 
divisions  of  La  Mar  and  Lara  gained  the  summits  at  about 
I  P.M. ;  but  at  sunset  the  royalists  sued  for  terms.  Canterac 
rode  down  to  the  tent  of  Sucre,  and  a  capitulation  was  agreed 
upon,  by  which  the  viceroy,  15  general  officers,  16  colonels, 
484  officers,  and  3200  men  became  prisoners  of  war.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  hitherto  possessed  by  Spain  in  Peru, 
with  the  exception  of  Callao,  was  also  surrendered  to  the 
independents.  The  royalists  had  1400  men  killed  and  700 
wounded.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  was  370 
kOled  and  609  wounded. 

(See  Memoir*  o/ General  MiUer,  vol.  ii.  ch.  zxiv.  xxv. ; 
Annual  Register ;  American  Annual  Register.) 

AYAMONTE,  a  city  in  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  SevQle, 
37°  12'  N.  lat.  7^  10'  W.  long.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of 
a  lofty  hill,  at  Uie  place  where  the  river  Guadiana  enters  the 
ocean.  It  is  a  fortified  town  opposite  to  Castromarin,  in 
Portugal,  the  capital  of  the  district  which  bears  its  name, 
and  comprises  thirty  villages.  There  are  in  Ayamonte  two 
parishes,  five  hermitages,  two  convents  of  monks,  one  of 
nuns,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  an  alms-house.  Its  popula- 
tion is  634  7,  tliree-fourths  of  which  number  are  fishermen, 
sailors,  and  ship-carpenters,  and  the  remaining  part  are  em* 
ployed  in  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  women  make 
fishing-nets  and  lace,  which  latter  article  is  much  esteemed 
in  South  America.  There  are  some  soap  manufactories,  a 
few  brick  and  lime-kilns,  and  some  of  common  earthenware. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayamonte  there  are  forests  of  fir- 
trees,  whicn  are  employed  in  the  building  of  ships.  The 
territory  is  not  very  fertile.  It  produces  on  an  average  eight 
bushels  of  com  for  one.  The  castle  is  of  very  old  con* 
struction.  The  place  was  conquered  by  the  Moorish  king 
of  Granada  in  1406.  The  infante  of  Antequcra  wrested  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  two  years  after  (1408).  See 
Antequera.  (Minano*8  Diccionariot  vols.  i.  and  xL ;  and 
Mariana,  lib.  ix.  c.  16.)  .     . 

AYEEN  AKBERY,  properly  AYIN-I-AKBARI,  is 
the  title  of  a  geographical  and  statistical  account  of  the 
Mogol  empire  in  India  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Jcldleddin  Mohammed  Akbar  fsee  Akbar],  written  by  his 
vizir  Abul  Fazl.  [See  Abul  Fazl.]  It  constitutes  pro- 
perly the  third  or  concluding  part  of  the  Akbamamen  of 
the  same  author :  the  first  volume  of  this  work  consists  of 
a  summary  account  of  Akbar's  ancestors,  and  the  se- 
cond volume  comprises  the  occurrences  of  his  reign,  from 
his  accession  to  the  throne  down  to  the  47th  year.  A  free 
and  often  abridged  translation  of  this  work  into  English 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Francis  Gladwin,  and  began  to 
be  pubUshed  at  Calcutta,  in  1783.  It  has  twice  been 
reprinted  in  England.  As  an  original,  and  we  may  say  an 
official  account  of  the  internal  organization  of  the  Mogol 
empire  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  the  Ay!n-i- 
Akbari  is  highly  interesting.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts : 
the  first  three  are  chiefiv  political  and  legislative,  contain- 
ing the  regulations  of. the  diflerent  household,  mUitary,  and 
revenue  offices,  and  showing  the  manner  in  which  these 
several  departments  are  managed ;  the  fourth  part  is  chiefly 
statistical  and  geographical,  giving  a  description  of  the 
several  provinces  at  that  time  oomprehendcu  under  the 
Mogol  government,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  antient 
institutions,  religion,  and  literature  of  the  Hindus,  which  is 
very  comprehensive,  and  in  many  parts  surprisingly  accu- 
rate. The  whole  work  is  interspcrted  with  a  number  of 
tables,  many  of  which  are  very  instructive,  and  it  abounds 
in  notices  of  general  interest  and  of  great  utility  for  the 
history  and  geography  of  Asia.  Among  them  we  shall 
here  only  mention  the  comparative  account  of  the  principal 
a>ras  used  in  computing  time  by  different  nations  of  Asia, 
and  a  long  list  of  geographical  names,  arranged  according 
to  tlie  Oriental  plan  of  the  seven  climates,  and  stating 
tho  longitude  (from  the  Happy  Islands)  and  latitude  of 
ca«h. 

AYLESBURY,  a  considerable  town  in  Buckingham* 
8hire«  on  the  road  from  Loudou  to  Warwick  and  Biraungham» 


thirty-eight  miles  ftom  London,  through  Watlbrd,  Berk 
hampstead  and  Tring,  and  forty  and  a  naif  through  Vx 
bridge,  Amersham,  and  Wendover. 

This  town  is  situated  near  the  eentre  of  the  ooanty,  on  a 
small  elevation  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  vale  of  Ayk^burr 
It  is  close  to  a  small  rivulet  which  comet  from  the  noi;:b* 
bourhood  of  Wendover,  and  which,  after  passing  Ayleaburr. 
falls  into  the  Thame  about  two  mQet  north«west  of  tL^- 
town.  It  consists  of  several  streets  and  lanes  trrBgnlarlr 
built.  The  elevation  of  the  town  above  the  general  icrel  c  f 
the  vale  caused  the  want  of  water  to  be  freanently  felt  ^•l 
the  inhabitants ;  but  the  houses  are  now  well  supolied  t-v 
means  of  machinery  in  the  gaol,  which  is  worked  by  tb: 
prisoners.  The  town  is  also  well  paved,  and  lighted 'vitn 
gas. 

Although  Aylesbury  does  not  give  name  to  the  eonnty.  it 
seems  to  have  the  fairest  title  to  be  considered  as  the  county 
town.  The  quarter-sessions  are  always  held  here.  L/jrl 
Chief  Justice  Baldwin  caused  the  removal  of  the  as»u(-^ 
to  this  town  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  in  1 758  1/jn) 
Cobham  procured  an  act  of  parliament  for  holding  the  sum- 
mer assizes  at  Buckingham ;  the  Lent  assizes  are  howevfr 
still  held  at  Aylesbury,  where  also  is  the  oount^  gaoL  It 
is  the  place  where  the  county  members  are  nominated  axMl 
where  the  return  is  announced. 

The  county  hall  is  a  handsome  brick  building,  erected  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  The  old  town-hall  and 
market-house,  built  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Baldwin  already  mentioned,  have  been  lately  replaced  by  a 
building  on  the  model  of  the  Temple  oi  the  Winds' at 
Athens.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  tpi- 
cious  antient  structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  low  tower 
rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  Thi« 
tower,  from  its  elevated  situation,  is  seen  for  man^  miles  m 
every  direction.  The  church  contains  little  that  u  remark- 
able. There  is  a  monument  of  Sir  Henry  Lee*s  lady,  nb  > 
died  in  1584,  and  a  marble  effigy  dug  up  some  years  su.nc 
in  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  Grey  Fnars,  supposed  l> 
Browne  Willis  to  be  that  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  who  died  i^i 
1460.  The  pulpit  is  ornamented  with  some  curious  cenvJ 
work.  The  churchyard  is  very  large,  and  has  several  walU 
planted  with  double  rows  of  trees.  There  ait  meeting- 
bouses  for  Independents  (formerly  for  Presbyteriaxu),  Bap- 
tists, Quakers,  and  Methodists. 

There  is  a  school,  the  origin  of  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  clearly  known.  It  was  endowed  with  some  tenements 
by  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire,  before  the 
year  1687;  but  the  principal  endowment  is  a  beqaest  uf 
5000/.  left  by  Mr.  Henry  Phillios  of  London,  in  1714,  and 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  lanu,  which,  with  the  other  re- 
sources of  the  school,  produces  an  income  of  nearly  54*.  / 
The  school  buildings  are  adjacent  to  the  churchyard,  and 
consist  of  two  houses,  one  for  the  head  or  Latin  master,  and 
the  other  for  the  writing  or  English  master,  with  a  school* 
room  connecting  the  two.  In  this  school-room  100  boys  are 
taught  by  the  English  master,  while  twenty  more  are  in- 
structed by  the  head  master  in  the  different  branches  of  a 
classical  and  mathematical  education,  in  a  building  ad i urn- 
ing  and  belonging  to  the  church,  supposed  to  havebei-rk 
originally  a  chantry  chapel.  There  is  a  chari^,  deoomi* 
nated,  from  the  name  of  the  founder,  Bedford's  chanty, 
deriving  a  vearly  income  of  about  535/.  from  bouses  ai!i 
lands,  which  income  is  employed  in  repairing  the  roads  in 
and  about  the  town,  or  distributed  in  money  and  dothtng  ta 
the  poor.  There  are  five  large  cottages  near  the  churtU 
gate,  occupied  as  alms-houses,  bequeathed  bv  a  person  cf 
the  name  of  Hickman,  in  1695,  together  witn  some  otbi  r 
property,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  (about  60/.  per  annum) 
are  distributed  in  alms  to  the  poor.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable property  left  by  William  Harding  of  Walton,  in 
1719,  for  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  poor  children.  An 
apprentioe  fee  of  20/.  is  given  with  each  child,  and  fburtci  .i 
boys  and  girls  are  on  an  average  bound  yearly.  Tlieco 
are  many  minor  charities.  (Report  qf  Commiuioners  / 
Charities,  J Biinaiy,  \S33.) 

The  only  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  town  is  of  la<v. 
There  is  a  market  on  Saturdav,  principally  for  com,  and  »lx 
fairs  in  the  year,  chielly  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  A  mark*  l 
once  held  on  Wednesday  has  been  disused. 

Aylesbury  was  made  a  corporate  towi^  and  a  parliament! -« 
borough  by  charter  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1554.  The  c<'r^-  »--- 
tion  consisted  of  a  bailiff,  ten  aldermen,  and  twelve  c.i[i.t  .1 
burgesses ;  but  the  powers  of  Uie  charter  e:tpired  (so  far  ^ 
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Tnible.  We  tain  the  following  dMoription  fhmi  HasUd'i 
Hittory  t^fKtnl. 

'  The  greatest  pert  of  the  antiant  prior;  remaina  very  hir, 
end  by  fer  the  leut  demoliihed  of  any  conventual  ediflee 
in  theie  puts.  The  great  gate  from  the  road  ii  yet  entire. 
It  openi  to  a  large  equare  court,  in  which  are  leen  all  the 
door-way*  to  the  celli.  The  tide  where  the  high  buttreeee* 
are  left,  on  the  left  hand  within  the  gate,  was  the  great  hall 
or  refectoiy,  now  divided  into  nwms.  The  kitchen  wai  like- 
wine  on  the  eut  side  of  the  eQueie.  aa  eppean  by  the  large 
fire-olacea  in  one  part  of  it  The  ohepel  wee  that  part  of  the 
buildini;  which  stands  eait  and  wett ;  the  north  tide  of  it 
fronts  the  garden  as  the  south  does  the  river ;  the  east  win- 
doT  orit  was  where  now  is  the  diniag-roon  or  gallery'doar 
with  the  iron  balcony  facing  the  town.  The  pnnoipal  part 
ef  this  priw7,  aa  the  hall,  chapel,  cloislera,  be,  was  eon- 
verted  into  itately  apartments  by  Sir  John  Banks  (who  re- 
sided here  m  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century), 
and  the  cloisters  were  by  him  inclosed  and  paved  with  white 
and  blaok  marble.  There  is  a  fair  high  stone  wall  which 
fronts  the  road  and  incloses  the  garden,  the  same  as  when 
in  iUantient  state."— (Vol.  iv.  2ded.  1798.) 

There  are  in  the  parish  the  ruins  of  the  antient  free 
eliapel  of  Longsole,  now  used  as  a  bam,  and  called,  from  its 
lonely  situation,  'The  Hermitage.'  It  is  shout  two  miles 
ttom  the  town,  oa  the  other  side  of  the  Medway.  On  the 
window-frame  of  a  large  antient  bam  (belonging  to  Preston 
Ball  in  this  parish),  built  of  stone,  as  well  as  on  an  out- 
house near  it,  also  of  stone,  end  on  a  chimney-piece,  are  the 
tetters  TC  with  the  date  1 102  in  Arabia  figures.  The  use 
of  these  at  so  early  a  period  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion among  antiquaries:  the  inscription  is  probably  of  a 
much  later  data,  and  refers  not  to  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
the  building. 

But  tlie  most  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  is  that 
called  KitH  Cotr  House,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hdl, 
about  a  mile  N.B.  of  the  village.  It  is  composed  of  four 
large  stimes,  of  the  stane  called  Kentish  rag,  according  to 
Gnise ;  while  Hasted  vaguely  describes  them  as  being  '  of 
the  pebble  kind.'  The  following  description  of  this  moni-- 
tnent  is  given  by  Stow  in  his  ChromcU,  and  quoted  t)' 
Idr.  Colebrooke  m  the  Are/ugologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  MS  (pub. 
1773) : — '  I  have  myself,  in  Domoony  with  divers  worshipful 
and  learned  gentlemen,  bebela  it  in  anno  1590,  and  is  of 
four  flat  stones,  one  of  them  standing  upright  in  the  middle 
of  two  others,  inclosing  the  edge  sides  of  the  first,  and  the 
Ciurtb  laid  flat  aloft  the  other  three,  and  is  of  such  height 
that  men  may  stand  on  either  side  the  middle  stone  in  time 
of  storm  or  tamnest  safe  from  wind  and  rain,  being  defended 
with  the  breadth  of  the  stones,  having  one  at  tbeir  backs, 
one  on  either  aide,  and  the  fourth  over  tbeir  beads ;  and 
about  a  coit's  cast  fh>m  this  monument  lieth  another  great 
■tone,  much  part  thereof  in  the  ground,  as  fallen  down 
where  the  same  bsd  been  affixed.'  '  This  last  stone,'  says 
Mr.  Colebrooke, '  lies  about  seventy  paces  to  theN.W.  in  the 
same  field.    The  thickness  is  half  buried  \  but  from 


It  may  be  observed,  that  the  openings  formed  by  the 
of  Kit's  Coty  House  are  not  of  equal  dimensions,  but  the 
larger  one  ^nts  between  E.  and  N.E.,  whence  some  writers 
{as  Grose)  describe  them  as  forming  three  sides  of  a  square. 
The  upper  stone  is  not  quita  parallel  to  the  horiion,  but  in- 
clines towards  the  W.  or  S.  W.  opening,  in  an  angle  of  about 
nine  degrees.  The  dimensions  of  the  stones  are  as  follows. 
We  take  them  from  Grose's  Antimatiet. 

Upright  stone  on  the  N.  or  N.W.  side,  eight  feet  high, 
eight  feet  broad,*  two  feet  thick-  estimated  weight,  eight 
and  a  half  tons. 

Upright  stone  on  the  S.  or  S.B.  side,  eight  feet  high, 
•even  snd  a  half  feet  biood,  two  feet  thick,   estimated 


sreieht,  eight  tons. 

Upright  stone  between  these,  very  irtegular,  medium 
dimensions,  five  feet  high,  five  feet  broad,  fourUen  inches 


thick :  estimated  weight,  about  two  tans. 

Upper  stone,  very  irregular,  eleven  feet  long,  eight  feet 
brood,  two  feet  thick  estimated  weight,  about  ten  tons, 
seven  cwts. 

None  of  the  stonea  have  an;  marks  of  workmanship. 

It  li  hri|bl.  iwl  ntllin  mon  In 
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At  the  distance  of  two  fields  southward  from  Kit*t  C^'tr 
House,  in  the  bottom  nearer  to  Ayleritard,  is  a  heap  of  it,'> 
like  kind  of  stones,  some  of  which  are  partly  upright,  snl 
others  lying  in  a  circle  round  them,  in  all  to  the  number  i.' 
nine  or  ton.  Those  that  are  partly  upright,  with  a  Lr;:" 
one  lying  across  them,  appear  to  have  once  formed  a  kii.i 
of  structure  like  that  of  Kit's  Ckity  House,  and  to  h.i\r 
hud  the  same  aspect:  the  whole  heap  is  now  inlergrouo 
with  elms  and  other  coppice  shrubs,  lliis  moDumi-iii 
of  antiquity  is  supposed  to  have  been  demolished  by  fni;  e 
persons  digging  a  trench  beneath  it,  in  hope  of  Cniini; 
treasure.  (Haated's  Hittory  nf  Kent.)  SuH  nearer  t,. 
Aylesford  is  a  remarkable  stone,  called,  fhim  iu  ehap*.  tL.< 
Coffin. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  Kit's  Coty  House,  as  well  41  <  ( 
its  singular  name,  different  opinions  are  entertained.  It 
appears  that  about  a.o.  4SS,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  tl.^ 
Saxons  in  England,  under  Hengist  and  Horn,  when  h'Xi- 
lities  broke  out  between  them  and  the  Britons,  a  baitle  t'  > 
ilace  at  Aylesford,  one  of  the  three  which  are  thoogfai  t  < 
lave  compelled  the  Saxons  to  leave  the  island  fbr  a  titni:. 
Turners  HUtory  qfthe  Angto-Saxoru,  book  iiu  c.  I.)  In 
this  battle,  Catigem,  brother  of  Guortemir,  or  Vortimcr,  iJ..- 
British  commander,  fell,  as  also  Horsa,  one  of  the  Sax  r. 
chieftains.    It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  is  the  nuti'j 

I  of  Catigem ;  and  the  name.  Kit's  Coty  House,  '1 
considered  by  Stow,  Camden,  Grose,  and  others,  lo  !  • 
derived  from  the  name  of  that  person.  Gmse  bas  tl.;> 
passage :  <  Perhaps  the  appellation  of  Ket's  Coity  Hou'-t ' 
(so  he  writes  it)  '  may  be  thus  illnstrated :  Ket  or  Cut  it 
possibly  the  familiar  abbreviation  of  Catigem  ;  and  :v 
Cornwall,  wbere  there  are  many  of  these  monnmenta.  ibi-  f 
stones,  whose  length  and  breadth  greatly  exceed  lt":r 
thickness,  are  called  coits:  Kit's  Coity  House  may  ib<<, 
exprees  Cati^ern's  House  built  with  coits,  and  mighl  hsri 
been  a  taunting  reflection  on  the  memory  of  that  rhami'  1 
for  the  British  liberty,  used  by  the  Saxons  when  in  posses?'  n 
of  the  county  of  Kent.'  Mr.  Colebrooke  inclines  to  think  it 
is  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Horsa,  which  iseommonii 

osed  to  be  at  Horstcd.  a  manor  a  little  to  (ha  left  of  tt .? 

ttom  Rochester  to  Haidstone,  about  two  miles  frr-m 
the  former,  where  are  many  large  stones  scattered  about  il-e 
fields,  some  standing  uprisht,  others  thrawn  down.  iSrt 
Hasteds  Hilt,  of  Kent.)  The  name  of  Eta  Coty  Hot-c 
Mr.  Colebrooke  supposes  to  be  derived  from  soiM  ilA  riMT>- 
herd,  who  used  to  keep  sheep  on  this  plain,  and  to  abelt'rr 
himself  from  the  weather  in  this  monument,  tb.  Pec^ 
(.4rcA<^  vol.  iv„  p.  1 1  u.  et  seq.)  considers  Hr.  Colebrooke  * 
'lynotheaii  very  douhtf^il,  and  regards  diis  and  other  rrora- 
_ecns  as  places  of  devotion  rather  than  lepttWhra]  n-inu- 
ments.  Bede  (quoted  by  Mr.  Colebnoke)  cAserrcc  that  i  \.c 
place  where  Horsa  was  buried  retained  his  name:  b.> 
words  are  '  hactanus  in  oricntalibns  Cantii partibui  monc- 
mentum  habuit  suo  nomine  insigne.'    Now  we  sappoM  r-i 

will  pretend  to  say  that  the  name  of  Horaa  is  itK-.-rm 
rated  in  the  present  title  of  this  monument.  Tie  name  •■% 
varionaly  written  :  Keith  Oty  House,  by  Camden  ;  Cit»r>  "* 
House,by Lembarde(Pn'a»iMtfart'onq/'A'efil,edil  oTM^ni, 
Cit's  Colihouse,  by  Stow ;  and  differently  by  oiber  wtite.-^ 
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cput  to  Oftvrkik,  are  «  Dumber  ofviUti,  chiaAy  wfanbilad 
by  persons  who  are  in  boakiess  in  Ayr. 

To  the  west  of  the  town,  between  it  and  the  shore,  stood 
the  fort  built  by  Oliver  Crprnwell,  but  demolished  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  defended  by  six  bastions, 
and  two  or  three  places  appear  to  have  been  intended  for 
magasines.  In  its  area,  of  about  ten  acres,  was  included 
the  ancient  parochial  kirk  of  8t  John  the  Baptist;  in 
which  the  Scottish  Parliament  met  to  confirm  the  title 
of  Robert  Bruoe  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  This  kirk 
Cromwell  appropriated  as  an  armoury,  and  gave  the  burgh 
1000  marks  English  (666/.  13t.  4d.)  to  build  a  new  one, 
vis.,  that  which  is  mentioned  above  as  "  the  Old  Kirk,*'  built 
in  1654.  The  tower  of  the  kirk  within  the  fort  still  remains, 
and  there  are  some  relies  of  the  fort  itself.  Ayr  is  one  of 
the  towns  at  whioh  the  high  court  of  justiciary  for  the 
southern  circuit  (corresponding  to  the  English  assise  courts) 
is  held.  ShenJf;  justice  of  peace,  and  burgh  courts,  are 
also  regularly  held. 

The  trade  of  Ayr,  in  former  times*  consisted  in  a  great 
degree  in  the  importation  of  wine  from  France,  and  the 
population  was  then  considerable.  There  was  a  tradition, 
that  nearly  250  years  ago  2000  persons  died  of  the  plague. 
Subsequently  the  town  declined;  and  in  1745  the  popu- 
lation (of  the  parish,  as  it  seems)  was  reckoned  at  no  more 
than  2000 ;  but  it  must  have  increased  rapidly  soon  after, 
as  in  1 755  it  was  returned  at  nearly  3000.  At  present  the 
trade  of  Ayr  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  coals  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  import  of  timber  ana  deals  from  British 
America*  and  of  iron  and  hemp  from  the  Baltic.  Ship- 
building and  fishing  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  the  sand- 
banks of  the  coast  abounding  in  aU  sorts  of  white  fish.  A 
considerable  woollen  manufactory  has  been  lately  com- 
menced, which  bide  foir  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  ra- 
sulls.  The  rise  of  New  Town  into  importance  is  more  recent 
than  that  of  Ayr,  and  has  been  owing  to  its  collieries, 
which  are  now  Nourishing.  The  population  of  the  burgh 
and  parish  of  Ayr  in  1831,  was  7606 ;  that  of  New  Town, 
4020 ;  and  Wallace  Town  and  Content,  4277 :— together, 
15,903.  There  are  two  weekly  markets  at  Ayr  on  Tues- 
day and  Friday,  and  four  foirs  in  the  year. 

Ayr  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  note  at  the  Norman 
Oonquest,  and  was  erected  into  a  burgh  by  William  tks 
Idon^  king  of  SooUand,  in  the  year  1202.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  provost,  two  baillies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer, 
and  twelve  councillors;  and  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
2100/.,  and  a  debt  approaching  to  near  20,000/.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrates  extends  over  the  whole  parish. 
It  is  a  contributory  burgh,  returning  conjointly  with  Irvine, 
Campbeltown,  Inverary,  and  Oban  (the  last  three  in 
Argyleshire),  one  member  to  parliament. 

New  Town  is  a  burgh  of  barony ;  the  burgesses  or  free- 
men are  limited  in  number  to  forty-eight,  and  each  pos- 
sesses what  is  called  a  lot  or  freedom,  consisting  of  four 
aeres^  of  arable  land,  besides  the  right  of  pasturage  on  the 
common  of  150  acres,  which  right  is  enjoyed  only  by  the 
burgesses.  The  common  revenue  of  the  burgh  is  small. 
The  oommunitv  meet  every  year  to  elect  their  ma^trates 
and  oflkers,  when  two  baillies,  a  treasurer,  and  six  coun- 
oillors  are  chosen. 

The  bonndaiies  of  the  parliamentanr  borough  of  Ayr,  as 
fixed  in  1832,  comprehend  parts  of  the  three  parishes  of 
Ayr,  New  Town,  and  St.  Quivox,  and  oontain  a  population 
of  14,817. 

The  coast  to  the  north  and  sooth  of  Ayr  it  flat;  on  the 
east  the  country  rises  gradually.  The  sinl  of  Ayr  parish 
seems  to  be  better  than  that  of  New  Town.  They  are  both 
in  the  presbytery  of  Ayr,  and  the  synod  of  Ayr  and  Grlasgow. 
New  iWn  was  separated  from  the  parishes  of  lionkton  and 
Preatick,  and  formed  into  a  separate  parish  m  1779. 

In  the  parish  of  Ayr  (at  least,  in  that  of  AUoway,  whidi 
baa  been  long  annexed  to  it),  Robert  Bums  was  bom,  in 
1759.  The  house  stands  by  the  road-side,  about  two  miles 
firom  Ayr,  and  is  painted  out  to  the  traveller  by  a  board  with 
an  inscr^on.  On  a  height  between  the  Idrk  of  Alloway 
and  the  bridge  of  Doon,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
the  poet's  memory.  It  is  built  of  pure  white  stone,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Grecian  temple,  and  contains  aportrait  of  Bums, 
and  some  relics  connected  with  him.  xhe  scenery  in  the 
neighbouihood  is  delightful  in  the  extreme,  which  causes  it 
to  be  a  plaoe  ainch  resorted  to  by  atrangexs.    Johannes 


Seotna,  or  BngOna,  Qn«  of  tiis  lighHof  tedtfki||s«,  and 
Uie  Ohevaher  Ramsay,  are  olaimmi  aa  nativos  of  tl»e  fmn^h 
of  Ayr. 

There  was  formerly  a  monastery  of  Dowinicaoa,  or  hUck 
friars  (the  first  they  had  in  Scotland),  and  one  d  th*  i>t». 
servantines.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  waa  said  to  ba%c 
worked  many  miracles. 

(Webster's  Topograpkiad  Did.  qfSeoikmd;  Sinclair  • 
SiatiiticiU  Account ;  Playf atr^s  DuenpHon  qfSoaHamd,  hue  t 

AYRSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  8.  W.  port  of  Scotlacd. 
deriving  its  name  from  the  town  just  desenhed.  TIm  Frth 
of  Clyde,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  washes  it  on  the  W.  >iiltf . 
forms  a  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  town  of  Ayr.  T  tu% 
town  divides  into  nearly  equal  parts  the  portion  of  eoast  be- 
longing to  the  county,  being  distant,  in  a  atraighi  line, 
from  its  northern  extremity  about  thirty-OBe  miles ;  and 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  southern.  The  distancw  nf 
the  two  extremities  from  one  another  in  a  direct  line  is 
about  sixty  miles.  Such  a  line  would  be  in  •  diiwctiAs 
nearly  N.  by  E.  and  8.  by  W. 

The  inland  boundary,  leaving  the  northern  point  of  the 
coast  just  mentioned,  runs  in  an  irroffular  line  toerasils  tbe 
S.B.,  and  separates  Ayrshire  from  Renfrewshire  and  La- 
narkshire :  after  it  reaches  the  moat  eastern  point  (which  m 
about  forty-four  miles  fi^m  the  northern  extremi^  of  tUft 
coast,  and  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  milea  B.  by  N. 
of  the  town  of  Ayr),  it  turns  to  the  S.W.  and  with  many 
windings  reaches  the  southern  point  of  the  coast,  which  u 
distant  from  the  moat  eastern  point  of  the  shire  abo^t 
fifty-six  miles  im  a  straight  Una.  Thia  laat  part  of  tua 
boundary  divides  this  shire  from  those  of  Dnrafties,  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Wigton. 

The  southern  and  eastern  parts,  with  a  amall  portion  ol 
the  northem  part,  are  tbe  most  htily ;  and  some  of  the  eim< 
nonces  are  of  considerable  hei^t  Along  tha  Aam  ui 
the  Frith  are  narrow  plains,  abounding  with  gravel ;  li^f 
country  inland  rises  into  hills,  which  inclose,  aa  within  ui 
amphitheatre,  the  best  part  of  the  oonnty.  Tha  ptiacipal 
hills  are  aa  follows  :-— 

Knockdolian,  a  conical  mountain  near  tbe  ooast  in 

tbe  southern  part  of  the  county  •  •         \9y  * 

Cairn-table,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  •  H4\:^ 
Black&ide-end,  itfi  the  parish  of  Som,  near  the  river 

Ayr  •  •  •  •         156u> 

Carleton  Hill        \  f  1520t  or  15  U  * 

Knockdaw  /near  Knodulolian    ,    <  1554* 

Knocknorman      J  I  16Jt)> 

Ben-erard,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  ♦  1 4  •; .- } 
Mi»ty  Law,  on  the  border  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr  .  I 2n«»  • 
Ailsa  Craig,  a  rock  off  the  coast  •  •         lO'*^^ 

Brown  Carrick  Hill,  a  little  way  south  of  the  town  of 
Ayr  .  .  .  .  .  92ii 

Ayrshire  is  a  natural  basin.  Many  streams  rise  near  tije 
inland  boundary,  and  flow  through  the  county  into  the  ft^a : 
but  the  shortness  of  their  counse  prevents  them  from  becomi:  r 
of  much  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Tim 
Garnock,  rising  in  the  north,  and  pursuing  a  course  toward* 
the  south,  unites  with  the  Irvine,  which  comes  from  the 
east ;  or  rather,  both  these  rivers  fall  into  Irvme  harbour. 
The  Irvine,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  about  tweuty 
miles  long.  Tbe  Ayr  crosses  the  county  at  its  widt>t 
part,  flows  from  east  to  west,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  the 
town  of  Ayr.  It  has  a  course  of  from  thirty  to  thirtv-fiTe 
miles.  The  Lugar  is  its  principal  tributary.  The  \)ooti 
rises  from  several  small  lochs  on  the  S.£.  border  of  the 
county,  and  passing  through  Loch  Doon,  flows  N.W.  till  tt 
falls  into  the  sea  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ayr.  It 
is  of  about  the  same  length  as  that  river.  The  Gtr\'an  and 
the  Stinchar  rise  in  the  same  district  as  the  Doon,  acd 
drain  the  southern  parts  of  the  county.  They  are  al^.n 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  long.  The  Nitb.  which  fl.'« * 
through  Dumfries- shire,  and  the  Cree  which  divides  Kn-v 
cudbrightshire  from  Wigtonshire,  rise  in  Ayrshire  or  on  u.< 
border. 

There  are  several  smaU  lochs  near  the  sourres  of  t}:<' 
Doon,  Girvan,  and  Stinchar.  Loch  Doon,  through  wbr  \ 
the  river  Doon  runs,  is  about  nine  miles  long,  accMr<Ii:  z 
to  tho  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  General  Rfpoet  / 
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bera  introdooed  at  a  ooniiderably  later  period.  They  are, 
like  the  othen*  excellent  milkers.  The  dairy  is  an  object  of 
great  attention  in  Ayrshire,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cheese  is  made.  The  Dunlop  cheese  is  in  good  repute ;  and 
the  making  of  it  forms  almost  the  sole  business  of  the  farmers 
in  the  parish  of  Dunlop.  Other  breeds  of  cattle  are  more 
or  less  in  use  among  the  farmers :  as  the  Alderneys,  which 
are  occasionally  introduced  to  give  richness  and  colour  to 
the  milk  and  butter;  the  Irish,  which  are  larce,  wide- 
horned,  and  raw-boned,  but  diffieult  to  fatten ;  and  a  small 
Highland  breed,  which,  having  been  bred  on  the  hills,  im- 
prove rapidly  in  the  low  country,  and  are  esteemed  superior 
to  any  in  the  flavour  of  the  meat.  A  proportion  of  Dutch 
or  Holdemess  cattle  had  been  propagated  in  former  times, 
but  they  seem  to  have  declined ;  and  the  attempts  made  to 
introduce  the  best  breed  of  the  wide-homed  Craven,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Leicestershire  cattle  appear  to  have  failed.  Oxen, 
it  may  be  observed,  are  scarcely  ever  used  at  plough. 

On  the  dry  lands  along  the  coast  a  small  white-faced 
breed  of  sheep  has  long  been  maintained.  They  produce  but 
little  wool,  and  that  of  middling  quaUty,  and  seem  to  have 
very  little  to  recommend  them.  The  native  sheep  is  bred  in 
great  numbers  on  the  moors.  These  are  among  the  hardiest, 
most  active,  and  most  restless  of  the  sheep  trihe.  They  are 
round,  firm,  and  well-shaped,  wi^  black  faces  and  horns. 
The  wool  is  scanty  in  quantity,  and  coarse  in  texture ;  but 
the  flesh  at  five  years  old  is  excellent,  and  the  taUow  equal 
to  oue-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  carcase.  There  is  a  breed 
at  one  part  of  the  coast,  the  wool  of  which  is  very  fine.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  Ayrshire  has  been  stated  to  exceed  that 
of  any  other  county  in  Scotland. 

This  county,  with  the  adjoining  one  of  Lanark,  possesses 
a  valuable  breed  of  hardy  and  strong  wwk-horses,  superior 
nerhaps  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  tliey  were  supposed  to 
nave  originated  from  some  Flanders  or  Holstem  horses, 
brought  over  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  one  of  the  dukes 
of  Hamilton ;  but  it  appears  that  great  pains  had  been 
taken,  at  periods  long  anterior  to  that,  to  improve  the  Scot- 
tish horses  by  importations  from  Denmark,  Flanders,  and 
Germany.    Iiiere  is  hardly  an  ass  to  be  seen  in  Ayrshire. 

Although  a  prejudice  was  long  entertained  against  swine, 
it  has  for  some  time  been  giving  way ;  and  a  considerable 
number  are  now  fed  upon  the  refuse  of  the  dairy :  but  the 
breeding  of  them  has  not  been  so  systematically  conducted 
as  in  some  counties  of  England.  Rabbits  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  They  are  bred  for 
their  fUr ;  and  are  killed  from  the  beginning  of  December 
to  the  end  of  February.  Dunghill  fowls  are  reared  at  almost 
every  farm-house  and  cottage,  but  other  kinds  of  poultry 
are  not  numerous ;  neither  are  pigeons  nor  bees. 

Between  two  and  three  centuries  ago  there  were  consi- 
derable forests  in  this  county.  At  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion a  forest  extended  ten  miles  eastward  from  the  town  of 
Ayr ;  but  this,  with  every  other  wood  of  any  extent  in  the 
county,  excepting  Dahrymple  wood  on  the  river  Doon,  be- 
longing to  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  has  been  entirely  destroyed ; 
and  nearly  a  century  ago  there  was  little  wood  in  the  county, 
except  the  natural  woods  of  oak  and  birch  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Girvan,  Stinchar,  Doon,  and  Ayr.  There 
were  clumps  of  ash  and  sycamore  round  most  of  the  farm- 
houses in  the  north,  and  some  of  those  in  the  mi(Uand  and 
southern  parts.  At  present  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  banks  of  its  numerous  rivers  are  thickly  studded 
with  plantations  around  the  mansions  of  the  proprietors.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  early  period  of  improvement, 
the  Scotch  fir  was  preferred  to  the  larch.  Plantations  of 
willows  for  hoops  and  baskets  have  been  made  with  con- 
siderable benefit.  There  is  a  reed  near  the  lakes  in  some 
parts  which  is  excellent  for  thatching. 

The  climate  of  Ayrshire  is  moist,  but  far  from  unhealthy. 
The  westeriy  winds  blow  severely  on  the  coast;  and  the 
part  near  the  Isle  of  Arran  is  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy 
showers,  the  clouds  being  attracted  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  that  island.  The  air  is  milder  and  more  temperate  than 
in  the  east  of  Scotland ;  and  towards  the  western  or  coast 
side  it  is  pure  and  f^  from  fogs.  Snows  melt  as  they  fsU 
on  the  coast 

The  manu&ctures  of  Ayrshire  are  important,  for  the  dis- 
trict possesses  considerable  advantages.  Fuel  is  abundant ; 
materials  for  building  are  at  hand ;  and  there  aie  channels 
of  communication  open.  The  vicinity  of  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  seems  to  have  given  an  unpuise  to  improvement 
The  WQcUofi  maaufiiotttra  has  b«eii  tog  wtabhahed;  and 


bonnets  and  serges  were  early  made  at  Kihnamaelu  la 
proved  machinery  soon  came  in,  and  earpets»  ekHha  w% 
cept  the  finer  brrad  cloths),  and  stodungs  have  been  caadr. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  woollen  maouU£- 
ture  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  carhed  ^u 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  aid  of  nachinery.  D>rr» 
and  fullers  have  established  themselves  in  connexion  wiiii 
this  manuiaeture.  The  linen  manufacture  has  aW>  been 
introduced,  though  ne^or  carried  to  any  great  extent-  lo 
the  village  or  town  ofBeith  there  is  a  conskdeiable  manu- 
facture of  thread.  The  silk  manniaoUire  was  tried  aW^^c 
sixty  years  since,  but  it  did  not  beoome  pervianent 

The  cotton  manufacture,  having  been  established  in  Glu- 
gow  and  Pusley,  soon  extended  itself  into  Ayrshire.  Grc»t 
cotton  works  were  erected  at  the  vill^  of  Calrine  on  xhv 
river  Ayr ;  and  the  weaving  of  muslins  has  been  eataUD^it-b 
nearly  all  over  the  county.  Bleaching,  as  connected  viib 
the  cotton  trade,  has  also  been  extensively  cairied  on. 

Leather  is  another  article  of  considerable  importance 
Tanneries  have  been  greatly  extended ;  and  the  leather  n 
employed  in  making  shoes,  boota,  and  saddleiy.  Of  the 
latter  some  is  exported  to  foreign  parts.  The  iron-work*  <•{ 
Muirkirk  have  l^n  already  noticed.  There  are  foundntf* 
in  many  other  places.  Pottery  for  donesfcie  fmrpose^  is 
made,  but  not  to  any  great  amount,  or  with  much  pnifit 
Kelp,  soda,  and  salt  have  all  been  made  to  advantage  eUioc 
the  shore.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  neither  brick  nor 
tile  are  much  used  in  this  county  in  the  erection  of  boubt*<, 
the  numerous  quarries  supplying  plenty  of  stone  for  budd- 
ing, and  tiles  being  neither  so  handsome  aa  alale  nor  so 
warm  as  thatch. 

Formerly  there  were  no  other  roads  than  the  pathways 
which  led  to  church  or  to  market;  but  now  roads  have  boeo 
made  in  almost  every  direction  in  which  they  are  wanted. 
There  is  a  rail-road  nine  miles  in  length  from  Troon  Pocnt 
on  the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  Kilmarnock,  made  bv  the  Duke  of 
Portland ;  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  as 
well  as  some  small  car^ala,  either  ibr  conveying  eoala  to  Salt- 
coats, the  place  of  export,  or  tran^iorting  minerals  to  tfat 
iron-works  at  Muirkirk.  A  canal  of  thirty-one  mtlea  was 
projected  ftom  Glasgow  to  Ardraesan;  a  third  part  bat 
been  executed,  vii.  fSam  Tradestown  opposite  Glaaaov,  patf 
Paisley,  to  the  village  of  Jdmstone:  a  rail-road  naa  be^ 
commenced  firom  Ardrossan  to  the  canal  with  a  view  of  eom- 
pleting  the  communication. 

The  county  of  Ayr  contains  the  three  antient  distnets  of 
Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham.  Cairiek  inelnilrs  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Doon ;  K^le,  the  eonntiy 
between  the  Doon  and  the  Irvine  (which  u  again  subdi- 
vided into  King's  Kyle,  south  of  the  Ayr,  and  K^e-Stewart, 
north  of  that  river) ;  and  Cunningham,  the  diatriet  noath  id 
the  Irvine.  These  divisions  are  marked  in  many  mape, 
and  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  oounty ;  but  thay  have  had 
no  distinct  legal  existence  bince  the  act  abolishsBg  httn- 
ditary  jurisdictions.  The  extent  of  these  diSEerent  distnets 
and  their  comparative  population  are  thus  given  in  Sir  Joka 
Sinclair's  General  Report  qfSeotiand^  Appmdimt  voL  i. 

Carrick  396  sq.  miles    33  inhab.  to  the  sq.  mde. 

Kyle  380        „  75 

Cunningham  260        „        135 
This  gives  for  the  whole  oounty  1036  squaie  maea,or  $€3,040 
acres,  which  is  not  far  fkom  the  statement  given  by  Mt. 
Chalmers  in  his  Caledonia,* 

The  comparative  population,  as  given  by  Sinehtir*  was 
calculated  from  returns  previous  to  tibat  of  IBOl*    The  pro 
portion  calculated  horn  the  returns  df  103I,  which  ira\«* 
145,100  inhabitanta  to  tiie  ooncty  (assuming  Uw  eaknlatum 
of  surface  given  above  to  be  accurate),  ii  nearly  aa  foUowa  :*- 

Carrick  between    64  and   65  to  a  aqoare  mile* 

Kyle  between  147  and  148  «, 

Cunningham  844  ^ 

For  the  whole  oounty  140  „ 

The  chief  towns  in  Ayrshire  are  aa  fellows.  In  K%le, 
Ayr,  the  shire  town,  a  royal  burgh,  having  in  ita  parish  a 
population  of  7606  persons ;  and  Newtown  upon  Ayr,  wiiirh 
may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Ayr,  wH^  a  p"f«ikrtffn  la 
the  parish  of  4080  persons.  To  tbeee  may  be  ndded  tbs 
village  of  Troon,  which  has  risen  to  importance  from  the 
improvement  of  its  harbour,  the  rail-road  firom  KilmsLmork, 
the  opening  of  the  extensive  quarries,  and  the  llouriahia:r 
sUte  of  the  coal-trade.     In  Cunningham  ia  the  borgh 
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tnore  putteularly  Yt>I.  viii.  book  3,  pp.  38-49.)    It  existed 
in   the  Peninsvda  under  the   Romans;    and  under  the 
Goths   it  was  called  the  Council   of  the  PrBspositus  or 
Villieus— a  political  and  military  governor  appointed  by 
the  king.    The  individuals  who  fbrmed  the  council  were 
called  priores  or  seniores.    In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  the  territories  which  the  cruel  and  devastating 
wars  between  the  Christians  and  Moors  had  deprived  ^ 
inhabitants  were  again  peopled,  and  the  kings  of  Leon  and 
Castile  granted  particular  /uero9^  or  charters,  by  which 
many  great  privileges  were  bestowed  on  such  as  chose 
to  settle  in  these  new  colonies.    The  colonists  acknow- 
ledged the  king  as  their  only  lord,  and  bound  themselves 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  obsen^e  all  the  laws  contained  in  the 
fuero,  and  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to  the  king,  called  Mo- 
neda-Forera,  or  charter-money.     The  king  likewise  was 
bound  by  an  oath  to  maintain  faithfully  all  the  privileges 
granted  in  the  fhero,  not  to  defraud  the  concejo  or  any  of 
its  inhabitants  of  their  property,  and  to  keep  them  under  his 
protection.    Every  man  in  the  concejo  was  a  soldier,  and 
was  bound  to  arm  himself,  and  to  follow  the  pennon  of  his 
alcalde,  when  legally  summoned  to  the  defence  of  the  con- 
cejo or  of  his  country.    In  some  of  these  concejos  the  king 
appointed  an  officer  who  had  the  political  and  military  com- 
mand in  the  commune,  collected  the  revenues,  and  watched 
oyer  the  observance  of  the  fuero ;  but  this  officer  had  not 
either  a  voice  or  a  vote  in  the  ayuntamiento,  and  was  in 
every  other  respect  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  concejo. 
These  officers  were  c^led  domini,  dominantes,  and  also 
seniores.     The  administration  of  justice,  the  levying  of 
taxes,  raising  of  troops,  and  all  the  interior  policy  of  the 
concejo,  devolved  upon  the  ayuntamiento.    The  members 
of  this  body  were  chosen  every  year  by  ballot,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  commune.    Whoever  solicited  a  vote,  either 
for  himself  or  for  his  friends,  or  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  elec- 
tors by  money,  or  even  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  was  thereby 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  ever  becoming  a  member  of  any 
ayuntamiento.    To  supply  the  expenses  of  the  concejo,  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  endowment  of 
schools,  the  construction  of  roads,  and  other  works  of  public 
utility  or  ornament,  every  concejo  possessed  certain  property, 
which  was  inalienable.    This  fund  was   increased  by  the 
mulcts  imposed  on  certain  criminals  by  the  ayuntamiento. 
Any  individual  of  that  body,  who  was  found  guilty  of  mal- 
versation of  this  property,  was  obliged  to  restore  double  the 
sum  he  had  misapplied.    All  the  citizens  enjoyed  equal 
nights  in  these  concejos :  Christians,  Moors,  and  Jews,  all 
had  the  same  privileges.   No  nobleman  was  allowed  to  settle 
in  them,  unless  he  nrst  renounced  all  the  privileges  of  his 
class,  and  became  a  commoner ;  nor  was  he  allowed  even  to 
build  a  castle  or  a  palace  by  which  he  might  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  citizens.    If  any  one  attempted 
to  do  so,  the  alcaldes  were  bound  by  fuero,  and  under  the 
most  severe   penalties,    to  expel  him  from  the  concejo. 
Every  individual  who  resorted  to  these  colonies  found  in 
them  the  most  perfect  security  against  oppression ;  and  in 
some  of  them,  as  was  the  case  in  Cuenca,  he  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  any  crime  which  he  might  have  committed, 
or  even  for  debts  contracted,  previous  to  his  settling  in  the 
concejo:  many  accordingly  withdrew  ftrom  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  flocked  from  every  quarter  to 
this  seat  of  liberty. 

Such  were  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  these  colonies  and 
their  consequent  state  of  prosperity,  that  many  barons  vo- 
luntarily renoonced  the  privileges  of  their  rank  to  settle  in 
them.  Many  behetrias,  or  free  cities,  which  were  at  liberty 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  any  lord  they 
cliose,  preferred  the  patronage  of  the  king  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  as  the  concejos.  Similar  fheroe  were 
alHo  granted  to  such  cities  as  rendered  eminent  services  in 
the  wars  against  the  Moors.  In  all  ordinary  cases  the 
ayuntamiento  decided  alone,  but  every  subject  which  could 
interest  the  whole  community  was,  and  is  even  at  this  day, 
particularly  in  villages,  decided  in  concejo  abierto,  or  open 
council,  in  which  all  the  citizens  in  the  commune  have  a 
voice.  When  the  king  ordered  any  thing  contra  fitero,  the 
alcalde,  placing  the  king  s  order  upon  his  head  as  a  sign  of 
respect,  pronounced  his  veto  by  the  well-known  formula  of 
•  obedezcase  y  no  se  cumpla,*  i.  e.,  let  it  be  obeyed  and  not 
fulfilled.  These  ayuntamientos  had  also  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  procuradores,  or  deputies,  to  the  Cortes,  or 
great  assemblies  of  the  nation  ;  and  these  procuradores 
ibrmed  there  Xht  Bnso  de  las  Uaivenidwksyor  the  house  of 


commons.  Tlds  Bnio  was  aHrsyt  tlw  moH  powerf^d 
auxiliary  of  the  erown,  and  the  most  eflfedivie  efaeck  ajrainit 
the  pretensions  of  the  barons  in  the  times  of  feudalism. 
During  the  disturbed  minorities  of  Ferdinando  IV.  and 
Alonso  IX.  of  Castile,  the  municipal  eonstitntioo  of  Spa.a 
suffered  greatly.  The  kings  and  the  feudal  loida,  always 
ready  to  take  every  advantage  to  forward  their  own  iattrv^u 
and  to  encioaoh  upon  the  liberties  of  tlie  nation,  availt  d 
themselves  of  the  pretext  of  disturbances  in  the  etectioua  ni 
the  ayuntamientos,  and  the  king  usurped  the  n^ht  id 
appointing  their  members  in  some  eonccgos.  The  Cort«-» 
constantly  remonstrated  against  this  abuse,  and  ac^erW 
laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  its  oontinuanee.  AtKithrr 
innovation  introduced  by  the  kings  was  that  of  appoiatmff 
corregidores  or  pteees  iuaianado9,  salaried  judgiM,  to  au. 
minister  justice  in  the  concejos  in  the  name  of  the  km^, 
thereby  depriving  &e  ayuntamiento  of  the  judicial  po%-7 
Under  John  II.  of  Castile,  in  the  fifteenth  ocntar\'.  on 
account  of  some  dispute  in  the  eitv  of  Toledo,  it  was  esta- 
blished that  the  ayimtamiento  of  that  city  shonld  eon&mi  «if 
sixteen  regidoresr— eight  for  the  nobility,  and  eight  far  ti<«' 
commons,  all  appointed  by  the  kin^  and  holding  tht*« 
offices  for  life.  *  This  abuse,  says  Mariana,  *  led  to  anotbf  r. 
viz.,  that  of  selling  these  offices,  to  the  great  detiiment  •/ 
the  common  weal,  and  thus,  institutions  which  are  ^oiyi  m 
their  origin  and  tendency  are  often  turned  into  eviL'  1  ..<,. 
nation  continuing  its  remonstranoea  against  this  abus^.  & 
law  was  enacted  aboat  1540  (see  RecijpHaeion^  book  %:.. 
title  3rd,  law  25th),  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  no  tr»w  .i 
having  a  population  under  500  vecinos  (about  2000  scui<si 
should  have  an  ayuntamiento  appointed  by  the  govemmt-rit. 
Under  the  profligate  government  of  PhtUp  IV.,  the  mui:» 
cipal  offices  were  shamefully  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  n 
every  large  citv ;  but  in  the  small  towns  and  vilklages,  wber* 
these  offioes  offered  little  or  no  inducement,  they  oontmu  . 
to  be  elective.  Some  towns  bought  tiie  prrrilege  of  elertn.i' 
their  municipal  officers,  and  were  csdled  on  that  accout.t 
eonci^og  redimidos,  or  redeemed  eouneils.  Under  the  (vi^ 
sidency  of  Count  Aranda  it  was  established  that  two  offiren 
named  personeros  diputados  del  oomun,  or  hombres-fiue- 
nos,  should  be  elected  in  every  town  to  protect  ttie  uitcn^t 
of  the  people  in  the  ayuntamiento.  The  Oirtea  of  l  is . :; 
abolished  all  the  abuses,  and  all  the  towns  were  restart -i 
to  their  primitive  right  of  electing  their  municipal  ofliccr*s 
Ferdinand  VII.,  on  his  return  n-om  France  in  1814.  n^ 
scinded  every  thing  which  the  Cortes  had  dono,  and  restnr '  -i 
the  ayuntamientos  perpetuos.  Under  the  administnt!>»ti  < : 
Burgos,  an  innovation  has  been  introduced  by  which  t  t 
ayuntamientos  are  at  present  composed  partly  of  the  •»; : 
perpetual  rcgidores  and  partly  of  officers  elected  annui.:  - 
by  a  certain  number  of  individuals  the  ridiest  in  tt  t 
commune. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  efforts  of  the  gavtramttd 
to  destroy  this  salutary  institution,  so  cootaary  to  that  n-n- 
tralizing  system  first  established  by  Napoleon,  and  nnforw 
nately  blindly  followed  by  more  than  one  onlightencvl  n  »- 
tion,  it  still  exists,  and  has  been  at  aU  times  achock  afrau:** 
despotism— feeble  indeed,  but  yet  sufficient  to  have  >t. ; 
preserved  in  the  Spanish  nation  a  demoeratical  sptnt «  h.* ... 
on  all  occasions  of  great  national  interest,  has  naanifc^-WM 
itself  in  its  fulness.  Thus  we  have  seen  in  our  days,  nt^;  ^» 
quote  other  more  remote  examdes,  that  when  the  Span  •  b 
government  in  1808  deserted  toe  nation,  delirering  it  tij':i 
the  hands  of  the  French;  when  the  nobility,  the  hu.. 
clergy,  and  all  the  high  civil  and  miliUry  funclianar.c« 
acknowledged  the  disgracefiil  transactions  of  Ba\oti:.  -. 
the  alcalde  of  Most6les  (see  Schepeler,  Uisioire  de  ia  Hrr  - 
lutiondEtpagne,  vol.  i.  chap.  S,  p.  55),  an  insignificant  ^  '- 
lage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  raised  the  nati'  n  : 
standard  against  the  emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  wh.  ur 
nation  flooking  round  it,  exercised  in  its  fblneas  that  port!  •& 
of  the  sovereign  power  which  it  had  always  proMrved.  I  l*  n  .> 
ranee  of  the  municipal  oonstitntions  of  Spain  is  one  of  the 
causes  that  poUticians,  both  native  and  fiMciign,  are  so  :r  > 
quentlv  deceived  in  their  judgments  and  calculations  relaU\  e 
to  Spain,  particularly  in  times  of  great  political  exeiteiiirrt. 
This  ignoranoe  is  perhaps  one  (^  the  leaaons  why  aoiae 
individuals  have  so  unjustly  accused  of  danseroiu  moo- 
vations  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  CaSia,  in  which 
however  nothing  else  is  contained  than  doctrines  sanriwrifHi 
by  all  the  local  fUeros ;  and  no  righta  are  there  pcodsimtMl 
but  those  which  the  nation  at  all  times  had  esereiaed,  and 
WM  then  actuaUv  ezfitciaing.  (SeeMimao%lfaQMMsdk^ 
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0MMa  vtty  tttiefa,  but  ia  a  tenderer  plant,  and  has  tlie  same 
grey  appearance  which  renders  A.giauca  so  conspicuous 
an  object.  Its  flowers  are  small  and  white,  with  a  deep  rosy 
red  tube ;  they  appear  the  earliest  of  the  American  species. 
8.*  Azalea  ea&ndulacea,  Michaux.  Leaves  convex, 
shining,  bright  green,  slight!]^  hairy  on  both  sides,  reflexed 
and  wavy  at  the  edge ;  their  midrib  without  stiff  hairs. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  not  longer  than  the  broad  orange-coloured 
or  scarlet  limb. — A  native  of  moist  places  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America ;  sometimes  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  rivers,  but  more  frequently  adorning  the  mountains  with 
a  garment  of  living  scarlet.  It  is  very  nearlv  the  same  as 
A,  periclymena^  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  larger 
ana  more  orange-coloured  flowers,  and  by  its  rugose  wavy 
leaves.  It  is  certainly  no  variety  of  A.  ponticoy  as  some  have 
thought ;  Its  downy  flowers  without  glutinous  glands  dis- 
tinguish it  at  first  sight 

9.  Azalea  arborescens,  Pursh.  Leaves  covered  on  the 
imderside  by  a  glaucous  bloom,  and  smooth  on  both  sides. 
Tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  segments.  Calyx  with 
leafy  divisions. — The  only  botanist  who  has  described  this 
remarkable  plant  is  Pursh,  who  says  it  grows  on  rivulets 
near  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Pennsylvania,  flowering  from  May 
to  July.  He  spealu  of  it  thus :  '  This  beautiful  species  has, 
to  my  knowledge,  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  gardens. 
I  have  only  seen  it  in  its  native  place,  and  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  John  Bartram,  near  Philadelphia.  It  rises  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  high,  and  forms,  with  its  elegant  foliage  and 
large  abundant  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  finest  ornamental 
shrub  I  know.  The  flowers  are  not  so  much  pubescent  as 
the  rest  of  the  species ;  the  scales  of  the  flower-buds  are 
large,  veUowish-brown,  surrounded  with  a  fringed  white 
border. 

Section  4,  Flauyera  entirely  deetitute  of  glutinous  hairs. 
Stamens  short.    Corollas  bell-shapecL 

10.  Azalea  sinensis  (A.pontica;  sinensis.  Botanical  Re- 
gister, plate  1253).    Leaves  downy  on  both  sides,  sharp- 

Kinted,  glaucous  beneath,  reflexed  and  wavy  a*  the  edges, 
owers  covered  externally  only  with  a  fine  silkiness ;  their 
tube  much  shorter  than  the  bell-shaped  limb,  the  divisions 
of  which  are  acute. — ^Introduced  from  China  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wells,  of  Redleaf,  about  the  year  1826,  and  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  that  country.  Its  leaves  are  very  like  those 
(kAzaJka  pontica,  except  that  they  are  glaucous  underneath, 
and  its  flowers  are  of  a  bright  clear  ocm*y  yellow ;  it  is  even 
supposed  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  that  species.  Its  bell- 
shaped  corolla,  however,  without  any  glandular  or  other 
conspicuous  hairs  on  the  outside,  and  with  scarcely  any 
tube,  distinguishes  it  sufficiently.  The  segments  of  the  co- 
rolla are  broadly  ovate,  slightly  wavy,  and  the  upper  one  is 
distinctly  dotted  in  the  manner  of  a  rhododendron.  This 
species  and  the  two  next  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unless 
kept  in  a  conservatory,  or  in  a  good  fmme  well  protected 
fnjm  cold  in  winter,  and  from  excessive  drought  in  summer. 
U.  Azalea  indica^  Linnseus.  Leaves  obovate,  flat,  green 
on  both  sides,  and  very  abundantly  clothed  with  stiffish 
brown  hairs.  Flowers  quite  smooth  externally ;  their  tube 
much  shorter  than  the  bell-shaped  limb,  the  divisions  of 
which  are  rounded.  Calyx  small  and  very  hispid ;  stamens 
iLwe. — This  and  the  following  are  the  most  beautiful  plants 
which  exist  in  the  rich  Flora  of  China,  where  they  far  ex- 
iceed  in  splendour  of  appearance  the  camellias,  moutans, 
chrysanthemums,  and  roses  of  that  favoured  climate.  This 
dbrms  a  bush  varying  in  height  from  two  to  six  feet,  with 
;the  branches  usually  drooping,  and  covered  when  young 
with  rigid  brown  hairs.  The  leaves  are  deep  green,  flat, 
and  half  evergreen,  usually  tinged  with  brown,  in  conse- 
<quence  of  the  many  brown  hairs  with  which  they  are  clothed. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and  gaily  marked 
"With  brilliant  colours.  The  calyx  is  very  small,  and  closely 
covered  with  stiff  hairs.  Of  the  many  varieties  cultivated 
by  the  Chinese,  the  following  are  the  only  lunds  that  have 
yet  jeen  established  in  the  English  gardens .  1.  The  Brick- 
red^  with  very  rusty  leaves,  and  flowers  coloured  with 
orange  and  dusky  red— a  splendid  variety  introduced  in  the 
vear  1 808 ;  2.  The  Double  Purple,  with  double  purplish 
iilac  flowers,  not  very  beautiful ;  3.  The  Variegated,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers  variegated  with  red  and  white,  and 
occasionally  becoming  wholly  red ;  the  most  beautifid  kind 
of  alt. 

12.  Azalea  ledi/oliot  Hooker.    Leaves  obovate,  flat,  ever- 
green, green  on  both  sides,  and  clothed  with  brown  hairs. 


Flowers  quite  smooth  extemallv ;  their  tube  mueh  sborfipr 
than  the  bell-shaped  limb,  the  divisions  of  which  are  dilated 
and  wnvy.  Calyx  with  leafy  acute  sepals ;  stamens  ten. — 
A  native  of  China,  and  less  impatient  of  cold  than  the  last* 
from  which  it  chiefly  differs  in  its  leafy  calvx,  evergr^M'n, 
less  rusty,  shining  leaves,  larger  flowers,  and  more  numer- 
ous stamens.  There  are  two  varieties  in  the  gardens,  the 
White  and  the  Eoval  Purple,  or  Phaenicea,  of  which  the 
latter  is  a  most  noble  object  when  covered  with  its  lanc^c 
blossoms  of  the  richest  Tyrian  purple. 

For  Azalea  procumbens,  see  CnAUALSDOif. 

For  A.  lapponica  and  fra^ans,  see  RHODODxifi>RO?r. 

As  the  nurseries  abound  m  varieties  of  all  the  precedinsr 
species  of  very  unequal  degrees  of  beauty,  it  may  be  useful 
to  the  horticulturist  to  know  that  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  following :  A,  viseosa  pnecox,  scabra,  pumila,  g1au<-3« 
nitida;  A.  nudijbra  rubra,  violacea,  ooccinea  (major  and 
minor),  staminea,  ru titans,  variabilis,  longiflora,  bicolor  puU 
cherrima,  incamata,  blanda;  vittata;  mirabilis;  trtum- 
phans;  grandijhra;  versicolor  cobourgii  and  papilionarca  : 
gloria  mundi;  amcBnissima ;  chryselectra ;  flonbiMvia: 
and  cutnulata.  The  beauty  of  all  these  is,  however,  far  «■%- 
ceeded  by  that  of  the  Highclere  Scarlet,  or  thyrsijkra  {BoT, 
Beg,  t.  1367),  a  plant  which  is  covered  in  the  spring  with 
lot^  thyrses  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson  flowers. 

The  foregoing  are  the  nurserymen's  names  by  which  the 
varieties  may  be  purchased.  It  would  be  impossible  to  place 
them  in  their  respective  species  with  any  sort  of  accuracy. 

There  exists,  moreover,  in  several  collections,  a  number 
of  most  beautiful  hybrid  kinds,  which  could  not  be  referrt-d 
to  any  of  the  wild  species.  They  have  been  chiefly  ratst^l 
at  Gnent,  whence  they  are  known  in  the  nurseries  by  tiic 
name  of  Ghent  Azaleas,  or  at  Highclere,  in  Hampshtir,  br 
the  late  Lord  Caernarvon.  Their  parents  have  bern 
usually  some  deep-coloured  variety  of  A,  periclifmena  rr 
calendulacea  on  the  one  hand,  and  A,  pontira  on  the  other, 
the  former  giving  colour  and  fragrance,  the  latter  si2e. 
Some  of  the  finest  of  them  are  the  following : — ^the  chan:^^ 
ablepontica  or  versicolor,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Regittrr^ 
plate  1559;  the  sparkling  or  srintHlans  (Bot.  Res-  t. 
1461);  the  Highclere  blusn,  or  lepida  (Bot.  Reg,  t.  14(i2>. 
with  large  white  blossoms  bordered  with  rose  and  statncd 
on  one  petal  with  yellow ;  the  copper-coloured  or  subm- 
prea  (Bot,  Reg.  t,  1366) ;  and  above  all.  Lady  Harrirt 
Stapleton^s  (Bot.  Reg,  1407),  with  deep  rose-eoloun^l 
flowers  having  a  crimson  tube,  and  one  of  the  petals  staiii(>  i 
in  the  centre  with  a  clear  buff  colour. 

The  cultivation  of  azaleas  must  be  divided  into  that  nf 
the  hardy  and  that  of  the  green-house  kinds.  Hariiy 
azaleas  succeed  perfectly  if  planted  in  peat  earth  mixed 
with  about  one-third  or  even  one-half  loam.  They 
should  be  sheltered  when  young  by  one  another,  or  bV 
rhododendrons,  which  can  be  cut  away  as  the  azaleasi  a^ 
vance  in  size,  for  they  are  natives  of  swampv  situations, 
where  they  spring  up  among  the  bushes,  and  are,  inhfn 
young,  completely  protected  from  the  scorching  sun.  The 
dampness  of  our  climate  renders  it  unnecessary  to  trrai 
them  as  swamp  plants;  on  the  contrary,  they  sor«vcd 
nowhere  in  England  better  than  on  the  sides  of  dry  biV* 
or  on  elevated  ground ;  but  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  tr .'  t 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow  should  be  screened  ftt>m  the 
sun,  either  by  their  own  shadow,  or  by  that  of  other  thintr^. 
Their  roots  run  along  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  v..; 
never  force  their  way  downwards  more  than  a  few  inches ; 
they  are  of  a  delicate  fibrous  texture,  and  are  easily  injure  I. 
For  this  reason  the  best  gardeners  never  allow  the  »oil  •) 
which  their  azaleas  grow  to  be  either  hoed  or  raked  ;  it  ^ 
only  hand-weeded,  and  allowed  to  become  mossy.  E-rr^ 
vear  or  two  the  beds  receive  a  top-dressing  of  peat  utA 
loam,  into  which  the  young  roots  immediately  strike  frvw 
within  the  old  and  exhausted  soiL 

For  the  green-house  azaleas  a  mode  of  manaf;«»me!it 
essentially  the  same  in  principle,  but  different  in  applicat)  » i. 
is  required.  China,  their  native  country,  is  subject  u>  i 
long  period  of  dry  or  cold  weather,  where  vegetation  r  »n- 
tinues  torpid;  but  during  the  growing  season  the  air  :« 
remarkably  mild  and  moist,  with  brilliant  sunshine.  Tr^ 
cultivator  must  adapt  his  practice  to  this  natural  state  .>i 
things;  by  growing  the  azaleas  rapidly  when  they  ilt^ 
growing,  and  afterwards  allowing  them  to  take  a  long  jv:»l 
For  this  purpose  he  should  commence  forcing  them  irr.:- 
dually  in  a  temperature  of  50*  or  55*  during  the  month  •  5 
January,  keeping  them  gently  moist;   in  February  h-s 
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BAICTAN  (Outeley's  Sbn  Haukal)  and  ADERBIJAN, 

8  the  most  western  province  of  the  present  Persian  empire. 

According  to  an  observation  of  Sir  William  Ouseley 
{JVavels,  vol.  iii.  p.  412).  Tabriz,  the  principal  town  of 
Aserbgan,  was  originally  called  Azerbddigdih  from  a  cele- 
brated fire-temple  (dzer  '  fire,'  bSdg^n  '  a  keeper*),  which 
not  only  gave  this  denomination  to  the  place  where  it 
stood,  but  to  the  whole  province;  this  name  has  been 
altered  into  Axerbaigdnt  and  by  those  who  affect  to  write 
after  the  Arabian  manner,  into  Azerbaijdn.  (Compare 
Hyde,  De  ReUgtons  Veterwn  Persarum,  p.  4 1^ ;  Schultens* 
mdex  to  his  Vtia  Saladtni,  &o.,  art.  Aaserbeisjana.)  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  name  AxerbSdegdn,  or  Azer- 
byan,  is,  etymologically,  the  same  with  Atropatene,  under 
which  designation  the  country  was  antiently  known  as  a 
province  of  Media,  Strabo,  mdeed,  (lib.  xi.  c.  13,)  would 
make  the  name  Atropatene,  a  derivative  of  Atropates,  the 
name  of  one  of  its  governors;  but  this  explanation  seems 
unlikely  to  be  correct* 

AzerbQan  is  situated  between  44''  and  49°  E.  long.,  and 
between  37°  and  39**  N.  lat.  It  is  separated  in  the  north 
fiom  Armenia  bv  the  river  Araxes,  in  the  east  from  the 
table-land  of  Irak  Ajemi  and  Persia  by  the  Kizil-Ozein ; 
towards  the  soutli  and  west  it  borders  on  Kurdistan  and 
TurVish  Armenia.  The  limits  of  Atropatene  are  thus  de- 
fined by  Strabo  (xi.  c.  13) :  it  is  situated,  he  says,  towards 
the  east  of  Armenia  and  Matiano,  towards  the  west  of  the 
Greater  Media,  and  at  the  same  time  towards  the  north  of 
the  two  latter  countries,  and  towards  the  south  of  the  na- 
tions dwelling  around  the  comer  of  the  Hyroanian  or  Cas- 
pian Sea.  (See  Groskurd's  note  to  his  German  translation  of 
Strabo,  t.  ii.  p.  421.)  Nearly  the  whole  country  consists  of 
a  succession  of  high  mountains,  separated  by  numerous 
deep  valleys,  parti&y  cultivated  and  opening  into  fertile 
plains. '  In  the  very  centre  of  Azerbijan,  between  Tabriz 
and  Maragha,  aro  the  mountains  of  Sahond,  forming  an 
isolated  mass,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  9000  feet  fu>ove 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  defile  in  these  mountains  formed 
by  the  river  of  Sied  Abad,  near  the  village  of  Secundereah, 
Colonel  Monteith  visited  and  examined  a  large  cave  similar 
to  the  Grotta  del  Cane  in  Italy,  and  filled  with  a  heavy 
noxious  gas.  Towards  the  east  of  Tabriz,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ardebil,  Mount  Sevellan  attains  an  elevation  of  12,000 
or  perhaps  13,000  feet.  It  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  volcano,  though  no  remains  of  a  crater  are  now  visible. 
The  rocks  near  the  mountain  are  decidedly  volcanic,  and  all 
round  its  base  are  hot  springs.  Towards  the  south-east  the 
hixh  range  of  the  Katlan-Iiuh,  a  branch  of  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan,  follows  the  course  of  the  Kizil-Ozein,  and  in 
oommon  with  that  river  constitutes  the  boundarv  of  Azer- 
bgan  towards  the  Persian  Irak.  In  the  north,  Kinneir 
mentions  the  black  rocks  of  the  Karabaug.  Towards  the 
east  of  Ardebil,  the  Talish  mountains  extend  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south,  nearly  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  The  famous,  though  now  abandoned,  fortress  of 
Shindan,  standing  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock,  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  7000  feet,  forms  the  leading  feature  of 
the  ranges 

The  principal  rivers  of  Azerbijan  are  the  Araxes  and  the 
Kizil-Ozein.  [See  Araxxs.I  The  Kizil-Ozein,  the  Amar- 
dus  of  Ptolemy,  and,  according  to  Rennell,  the  Gozan  of 
Scripture  (2  Kings  xvii.  6;  RennelVs  Oeography  qf  Hero- 
doiuf,  2d  edit  vol.  i.  p.  519,  &o.),  rises  in  Uie  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  ei^ht  or  nine  miles  from  the  town  of  Sinneh  or 
Sennab.  It  is  during  part  of  the  year  only  a  shallow  and 
narrow  river ;  but  from  April  to  July  the  melting  of  the 
snow  renders  it  passable  only  where  bridges  or  ferries 
are  established.  It  runs  at  first  in  a  northern  direction, 
along  the  foot  of  the  Kaflan-Kuh,  till  it  approaches  the 
town  of  Miannah :  here  it  is  met  by  the  Garongoo  or  Ka- 
lankoo  (a  river  whieh  has  its  source  in  the  Sahend  moun- 
tains, westward  of  Miannah),  and  then  takes  its  course 
eastward,  forcing  its  way  through  a  frightfUl  chasm  in  the 
Slburs  mountains.  It  is  there  joined  by  the  Shahrud,  a 
river  formed  by  two  streams,  the  one  (the  Abhar,  Ebher, 
or  Ebbehar)  rising  in  the  Elburz  mountains,  near  Teheran, 
and  the  other  coming  firom  the  vicinity  of  Kazwin.  Having 
reached  the  lower  country  of  Ghilan,  the  collective  water  of 
these  rivers,  under  the  designation  of  Isperud  and  Sefid-rud, 
or  the  White  River  (so  named  fiom  its  rapid  and  foaming 
course  through  the  mountains),  flows  with  a  winding  and 
navigable  course  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  it  reaches  near 
the  town  of  Resht,    The  road  from  Ghilan  to  Ilamadan 


leads  through  the  defile  of  Rudbar  along  the  side  of  tha 
chasm  through  which  the  Kizil-Ozein  oesoends  into  the 
low  oountrv,  and  is  described  by  travellers  as  surrounded 
with  grand  and  terrific  scenery.  (See  the  view  of  a  bridire 
over  &e  Kizil-Ozein  in  Malcolm's  HUtory  ofPerna^  vuL  li. 
p.  525.)  •  Another  pass  over  the  Ghilan  mountains,  that  of 
Mosulla,  leads  through  twenty  miles  of  a  difficult  rufq^.Mi 
defile,  which  Colonel  Monteith  describes  as  being  infinitely 
stronger  than  that  of  Rudbar.  That  from  Astara  over  the 
Talish  mountains  to  Ardebil  also  is  exceedingly  steep,  stony, 
and  dangerous,  though  somewhat  shorter  than  the  delUe  ot 
Rudbar :  it  leads  along  the  Astara  river,  which  now  fums 
the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Persian  territoriek. 

Besides  these  two  prinoipal  rivers  of  Axerbgan,  we  mu^t 
mention  the  Jagatty,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Kaflan- 
Kuh,  runs  towards  the  N.W.  and  falls  into  the  lake  ^i 
Urmiah ;  the  Yezdican  rises  in  the  mountains  between  the 
lakes  of  Urmiah  and  Wan,  and  joins  the  Araxes ;  the  Ai;i. 
which  fertilizes  the  plain  around  Tabriz,  and  the  SUar, 
which  waters  the  country  around  the  town  of  Urmiah^  both 
fall  into  the  lake  of  that  name ;  and  the  Kara  Soo,  or 
Derra  Yurd,  which  rises  in  the  Sevellan  moontaxna  near 
Ardebil,  and  falls  into  the  Araxes. 

The  lake  of  Urmiah  (called  Round  by  Tavemier,  book  i 
ch.  4,  Rhumi  by  Colonel  Monteith,  Journal  qf  the  Royxl 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  6,  &o.,  DeryoriArmtah  in 
Ouseley 's  £bn  Haukal,  p.  162)  oonstitutes  one  of  the  D«»t 
remarkable  features  in  the  phvsical  character  of  Aserbij.ui. 
Strabo  (xi.  c.  13,  t.  ii.  p.  450,  ed,  Tauohn.)  describes  it  under 
the  name  of  Lake  Spauta ;  he  says,  that  its  water  ia  salt ; 
'  the  saline  particles  rise  to  the  surface  and  crystalh/e , 
they  cause  an  itching  sensation  and  gripes,  against  which 
oil  is  a  remedy :  if  garments  aro  washed  in  the  water  of 
the  lake,  they  become  corroded,  which  effect  may  hoiwevtr 
be  obviated  by  dipping  them  into  sweet  water.*  Sbn  liau* 
kal  also  was  aware  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  lake :  *  iit 
water,*  he  says,  '  is  salt  and  bitter,  and  contains  not  an> 
living  creature.  All  round  this  lake  are  villages  and  baiM- 
ings:  from  the  lake  to  Maragha  is  a  distance  of  t)ire« 
farsangs,  to  Armi  (Urmiah)  two  farsangs.  The  length  v( 
this  lake  is  five  days*  journey  by  land;  and  by  water,  wuh 
a  fair  wind,  a  person  may  traverse  it  in  the  space  of  on^ 
night*  Tavemier  ( Traveler  book  i.  oh.  4)  observes  that  tU 
water  of  the  river  Aggi-sou,  or  bitter  water,  which  cou.c^ 
from  the  mountains  in  the  north  and  falls  into  the  UV  : 
Urmiah,  thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  from  Tabriz,  is  of  tl!c 
same  quality  as  that  of  the  lake,  both  being  without  a:.^ 
fish.  This  fact  is  corroborated  by  Kinneir,  who  says  th .: 
the  water  of  Lake  Urmiah  is  more  salt  than  sea-water,  bui 
remarks,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  perfectly  clear.  Tu 
same  traveller  estimates  the  ciroumierenoe  cif  the  lake  r* 
80  farsangs  or  300  miles.  It  contains  sevenl  islands :  ot  e 
of  them  was  made  use  of  as  a  treasury  by  the  celebrauu 
Tatar  conqueror  Hulaku. 

The  climate  of  Azerb^an  is  described  as  healthy.    TW 
heat  during  summer  is  considerable ;  the  atmospMere  i*. 
even  during  winter,  generally  venr  elear,  but  the  cold  i« 
intense,  and  is  the  more  severely  relt  in  consequence  ol  tl: 
almost  entire  want  of  fuel,  dried  eow-dung  mixed  with  striT 
being  the  only  substitute.    Nevertheless,  few  of  the  tnhi- 
bitants  of  either  sex  put  on  additionisl  clothing  wh> 
the  cold  season  lasts ;  but  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  <weer\r», 
that  at  Tabriz  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  one  or  t«<i 
persons  being  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  neigbbourbo>«i. 
The  tops  of  the  higher  mountains  are  oo?eredwith  &ii<  .r 
during  nine  months  of  the  year.    Colonel  MonteiUk  spiiit 
several  days  in  August  in  Uie  Sahend  mountains,  dunn^* 
which  time  he  found  the  thermometer  never  above  sutv. 
and  at  night  it  always  froze;  the  greatest  cold  waa  ^7  << 
Fahrenheit.   The  same  traveller  obwrves,that  near  Lerai. 
a  village  situated  on  the  Bosmielh  river,  in  an  elevated  fan 
of  the  Sahend  mountains,  the  harvest  ia  two  nontha  later 
than  in  the  plain.    On  the  summit  of  a  high  peak  in  the 
Balkas,  a  branch  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains*  at  an  elevx- 
tion  of  from  7500  to  8000  feet  abo^'e  the  level  of  Uie  aea«  Uv 
saw  water  frozen  at  eight  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  12th  of  Se:> 
tember,  and  descending  a  distance  of  only  forty  mile*,  la 
came  to  Yengaga,  a  fine  village,  nearly  concealed  by  cv- 
dens,  in  which  even  pomegranates  grew.    The  high  tnoii^ 
tains  of  Ghilan,  which  bound  Azerbyan  in  the  east,  :;.v 
never  perfectly  free  from  snow :  jet  at  a  distanee  of  oul«  «'\ 
miles  fVom  them,  at  Durram,  m  the  district  of  TahVsm. 
Colonel  Monteith  saw  olive-tieea  cultivated  in  the  gaid-  j 
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Bides  are  the  complements  of  the  8tar*8  altitude,  the  starts 
declinatioQ,  and  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  azimuth  is  the 
angle  opposite  to  the  complement  of  the  declination,  as  may 
he  seen  in  the  triangle  Z  P  *,  where  P  is  the  pole.  Simi- 
larly the  latitude  of  the  place  may  he  found  when  the  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  of  a  known  star  are  observed  at  the  same 
moment.  For  in  the  triangle  just  mentioned,  Z*  and  *P  are 
pven,  and  the  angle  *Z  P ;  whence  Z  P  maybe  calculated. 
When  the  azimuth  of  a  star  is  found  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment adjusted  by  the  magnetic  needle,  then  the  azimuth 
obtained  (which  needs  a  correction  on  account  of  the  de- 
viation of  the  needle)  is  termed  the  magnetic  azimuth.  In 
this  way  the  deviation  of  the  needle  may  bo  found  at  any 
known  place  by  observing  the  magnetic  azimuth  and  cal- 
culating the  true  azimuth  by  observing  the  altitude  of  a 
star  in  the  manner  before  described. 

An  instrument  is  said  to  be  moved  in  azimuth  when  it  is 
turned  on  a  vertical  axis,  so  that  any  line  in  it  drawn  through 
the  axis  points  to  the  same  altitude  in  the  heavens,  but  not 
to  the  same  azimuth.  Similarly  an  instrument  is  moved 
in  altitude  when  it  is  turned  on  a  horizontal  axis.  An  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  instrument  is  one  which  admits  of  both 
motions. 

It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  observe  that  when  the  star  is 
in  the  horizon,  and  when  the  azimuth  is  less  than  90% 
(90° — azimuth)  is  the  amplitude  (which  see);  and  that 
when  the  azimuth  is  greater  than  90",  (azimuth  —  90^)  is  the 
amplitude. 

An  azimuth  etrde  is  a  circle  all  the  points  of  which  have 
the  same  azimuth,  that  is,  a  vertical  circle.  For  azimuth 
Compass,  azimuth  Dial,  see  those  words. 

AZINCOURT.    [See  Aoincourt.] 

AZINE'PHORA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
leptdoptera  and  family  geometridse. 

AZOF,THE  SEA  (jF,  is  commonly  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  Black  Sea;  but  being  a  close  sea,  united  to  the  Black 
Sea  by  a  narrow  strait  of  considerable  length,  and  differing 
from  it  in  many  peculiar  features,  it  is  rather  to  be  considered 
as  an  independent  piece  of  water. 

This  sea  extends  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Crimea  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  river  Don.  If  the  outlet  of  the  Don,  and  the  most 
western  creek  formed  by  the  Putrid  Sea,  near  Perekop,  on 
the  Isthmus  of  CIrimea,  are  considered  as  its  two  extremities, 
it  extends  fh>m  west  to  east  over  5°  20'  long,  from  33°  40' 
to  39°  East  of  (vreenwich.  Its  whole  length,  therefore,  is 
upwards  of  200  miles.  From  south  to  north  it  extends  over 
about  2°  of  lat,  from  45°  20' to  4^20',  but  its  breadth  varies 
in  different  places.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  it  is  a 
long  bay,  which  may  be  called  the  Bay  of  Taganrog :  it  ex- 
tends in  length  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  the  low  and 
sandy  Capes  Dolgava  and  Bielosoroiskaja,  about  70  or  80 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  scarcely  fifteen.  The 
main  body  of  the  sea,  which  lies  to  the  west-south-west  of 
this  bay,  may  extend  to  somewhat  more  than  100  miles  from 
east  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  80  miles  from  north 
to  south.  This  sea  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  14,000 
square  miles,  and  is  more  than  half  of  Ireland,  and  double 
the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  in  area. 

The  Russians  call  it  More  Asowskoe  (the  Sea  of  Azof) : 
amon^f  the  Romans  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Palus 
MsDOtis,  who  derived  this  name  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom 
it  was  denominated  Limne  Maietis,  or  Maiutis,  that  is,  the 
Lake  MsDotis.  This  name  is  more  appropriate  than  that  of 
sea ;  for  this  sheet  of  water  is  a  lake,  and  a  shallow  lake  too. 
In  the  centre  of  the  main  body,  where  the  depth  is  greatest, 
in  a  few  places  it  is  seven  fathoms  and  a  half,  but  on  an  ave- 
rage only  between  six  and  seven ;  and  this  depth  continues 
to  the  Strait  of  Yenikale,by  which  it  is  united  with  the  Black 
Sea.  Towards  all  the  other  shores,  its  depth  decreases  to  five 
fathoms,  and  even  four  and  a  half.  The  Bay  of  Taganrog 
is  much  shallower :  at  its  entrance,  the  depth  of  water  does 
not  exceed  five  fathom h,  and  it  decreases  rapidly  towards 
the  east,  so  that  opposite  the  town  of  Taganrog'  it  is  not 
more  than  two  fathoms,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don 
only  four  feet.  No  vessel  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet 
can  navigate  this  bay,  and  even  those  of  less  draught  are 
obliged  to  take  in  their  cargoes  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles  from  Taganrog.  The  shallowness  of  the  bay  opposite 
this  town  is  such,  that  with  north-easterly  winds  there  is 
not  a  depth  of  more  than  two  or  three  feet  for  about  one 
mile  and  a  half,  so  that  the  carta  are-  obliged  to  be  drawn 
Ihal  distance  by  honea  in  ovder  to  load  the  hghters,  which 


cannot  approach  nearer  the  shore.  With  stroBs  south* 
westerly  winds  the  depth  is  much  increased,  ana  the  «lir- 
ference  is  said  sometimes  to  amount  to  seven  feet.  In  «{nte 
of  such  disadvantages,  the  commerce  of  tnts  sea  is  nut  m- 
considerable,  it  being  the  only  channel  by  which  the  ml  i- 
bitants  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  southern  Russia  are  ai>lc 
to  convey  their  products  to  the  great  markets  of  the  wurl'i. 
and  by  which  they  can  obtain  those  of  other  countries. 

The  shallowness  of  this  sea  was  well  known  to  the  Greek  » ; 
and  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  time  of  Aridti.Ci 
that  it  was  rapidly  filling  up  by  the  earthy  matter  btouu'ltt 
down  by  the  rivers  which  discharge  into  it.  The  >aru« 
opinion  has  been  maintained  by  some  modem  tre^elWr^; 
but  we  do  not  possess  data  by  which  this  (question  can  l>e 
decided,  as  we  nave  yet  no  means  of  companng  the  state  ^4 
this  lake  at  different  and  remote  epochs.  (See  AristuU<$, 
Meteorologica,  L  14 ;  also  Polyb.  Hut,  iv.  42.) 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  nartlv  swampy,  hut  mostly  sonth . 
Its  waters  are  drinkable,  but  nave  always  a  disagretrable 
flavour;  after  south-westerly  winds  have  prevailed  for  a 
time,  it  bea)mes  brackish  by  being  mixed  with  the  waur 
of  the  Black  Sea,  which  then  enters  through  the  Strait  uf 
Yenikal^.  It  is  usually  firozen  every  year  from  November 
to  the  beginning  of  Mareh.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  floating  ice  which  descends  the  Don,  but  still  mure 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  and  to  the  freshness  of  iIa 
water. 

There  is  perhaps  no  equal  extent  of  water  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  which  abounds  in  fish  so  much  as  tLji 
sea.  The  most  important  fisheries  are  along  the  southern 
coast,  between  Cape  Dolgava  and  the  Strait  ofYenik^l*. 
where  great  numoers  of  sturgeons  and  sterlets  {Stunt 
ruthenus)  are  taken,  and  great  quantities  of  caviar  and 
isinglass  are  prepared.  The  belugas  iSturio  huso)  bImj 
abound  here  as  well  as  in  the  Strait  of  Yenikal6*  but  thi-v 
are  generally  not  so  large,  nor  in  such  numbers,  as  in  tuc 
Caspian  Sea,  near  Astrakhan.  Near  tlie  mouth  of  iLr 
Don  a  small  kind  of  Cyprinw  baUeruSt  called  by  the  nat)%  «> 
Singa,  is  caught  These  fish  are  so  numerous,  that  fn  u 
forty  to  seventy  thousand  are  often  taken  in  one  net. 
They  are  sent  into  the  interior,  and  consumed  during  the 
frequent  fasting-days  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  most  western  part  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  which  «ri« 
named  the  Putrid  Sea  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Riuui  j  ^ 
Siwash,  is  separated  from  the  main  body  by  a  narrow,  sai.-.v 
stripe  of  low  land,  which,  at  its  northern  extremity,  leu\i) 
a  narrow  opening  as  a  channel  of  communication  with  the 
sea  itself.  By  this  opening  the  Siwash  receives,  when  \\  o 
wind  is  easterly,  the  watera  of  the  Sea  of  Axo(  hut  at  ;iu 
other  times  its  surface  exhibits  nothing  but  swamps  and  qua  ^• 
mires,  equally  impassable  to  men  and  animals.  It  is  a  mcrv 
nuisance,  and  the  noxious  exhalations  which  rise  from  a 
render  the  adjacent  country  for  several  miles  unhealt..y 
and  nearly  uninhabitable.    (Compare  Strabo's  dcscriptio:i  i 

The  strait  which  unites  the  Sea  of  Azof  with  the  Bb«  k 
Sea  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Cimmerian  Bosphon;-', 
and  is  now  commonly  named  the  Strait  of  Yenikalc,  frum  a 
small  fortress  built  on  its  northern  entrance ;  it  is  Si>in  • 
times  also  called  the  Strait  of  Kaffa,  fh>m  a  once  rich  a-  i 
flourishing  town,  which  hes  at  some  distance  from  its  south*  ■  y 
entrance,  on  tho  shores  of  the  Peninsula  of  Crimea.  T:.  > 
strait  is  about  ten  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  at  the  n..r* 
rawest  parts  nearly  four  miles  broad ;  but  the  navi^  1 1  t 
channel  does  not  exceed  a  mile.  Its  entrances  are  sit  a.  I  4 
and  extremely  intricate,  with  a  depth  of  water  seldom  ex- 
ceeding twelve  feet  On  each  side  it  is  lined  by  low  «sir.  .« 
hills,  and  is  frequently  frozen  over,  though  the  water  .» 
always  brackish. 

The  country  surrounding  this  sea  indicates  its  true  cl  .i- 
racter,  and  shows  that  it  is  one  of  thoso  lakes  which  arc 
designated  by  the  name  of  steppe-lakes,  and  that  it  ought  1 1 
be  compared  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ai .  1 
with  the  Sea  of  Aral.  To  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Axof  ex- 
tends the  desert  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Steppe  of  Nogai,  and  which  continues  farther  to  the  ea^t 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Steppe  of  the  Coaaaeka*  unt  I 
it  reaches  the  Great  Desert,  which  extends  from  the  tuA  wt 
the  Caucasus  to  the  Ural,  and  farther  eastward  to  the  Alt  i 
Mountains.  The  immediate  shores  of  the  sea  on  the  n^rtti 
in  all  their  extent,  and  on  the  south  up  to  Cape  Dulgavi, 
are  commonly  formed  by  a  narrow  and  low  belt  of  aand,  ar.U 
even  Capes  Fedolowa,  Visarinawa,  Bcrdianskaia,  Bivlov.^ 
roiski\ja»  and  Dolgava  are  low  and  sandy  \  but,  behind  ihii 
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The  exposure  of  air  to  a  aolution  of  sulphuret  of  limo,  or 
of  Bulphuret  of  potash  in  water:  this  operation  is  rather 
slow. 

By  mixing  over  water  100  measures  of  air  and  80  mea- 
sures of  nitnc  oxide  gas,  nitric  acid  is  formed  and  ahsorbed, 
and  ahout  80  volumes  of  azotic  gas  remain  nearly  pure. 

By  mixing  100  measures  of  atmospheric  air  with  42  mea- 
sures of  hydrogen  gas  over  water,  and  passing  the  electric 
spark  through  the  mixture,  ahout  80  measures  of  nearly 
pure  azotic  gas  are  left. 

Bypassing  electric  shocks  repeatedly  through  atmospheric 
air  confined  in  a  tube,  over  a  solution  of  potash,  nitric  acid 
is  formed  and  absorbed,  and  azotic  gas  is  left :  the  operation 
is  extremely  slow.    [See  Nitric  Acid.] 

Azotic  gas  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  ammo- 
niacal  gas  by  means  of  chlorine  gas ;  nitrous  oxide  gas  by 
hydrogen  and  the  electric  spark ;  nitric  oxide  gas  by  the 
action  of  potassium ;  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia  with  zinc ;  this  last  experiment  requires  certain 
precautions.  (Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  258.) 

Lastly,  when  Ilesh  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  diluted  nitric 
acid,  azotic  gas  is  also  obtained ;  but  whether  it  is  derived 
from  the  animal  matter  or  from  the  acid,  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

AZCTUS.    [See  Ashdod.] 

AZTECS  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  who  settled  last  in  that 
part  of  America  now  called  Mexico,  or  New  Spain.  They 
were  living  as  a  tribe  about  the  year  1 1 60  of  our  rora,  in 
AztlaUi  a  country  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fbmia.  A  man  of  great  influence  in  the  tribe,  named 
Huitziton,  availed  himself,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  chirping  of  a 
bird  to  persuade  the  men  to  leave  their  native  abode.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  Rio  Colorado,  or  Red  River,  at  a  point  be- 
yond 35^  N.  lat.,  they  proceeded  south-eastward  to  the  river 
6ila>  where  they  lived  for  some  time,  as  appears  from  the 
ruins  of  certain  antient  buildings  found  on  the  banks  of 
that  river.  After  dwelling  in  several  places,  they  arrived 
at  Hueicolhuacan,  or  Culiacan,  24*^  54'  N.  lat,  108*"  1'  W. 
long.  Here  they  remained  three  years,  reformed  their  calen- 
dar, and  constructed  a  wooden  image  of  their  god  Huitzilo- 
pochtli.  In  1196  they  arrived  at  Tula.  From  this  place 
they  removed,  in  1216,  to  Zumpanco,  in  the  valley,  where 
afterwards  the  city  of  Mexico  was  founded.  They  were 
kindly  received  by  the  chief  of  that  place,  Tochpanecatl ;  and 
after  wandering  some  years  about  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  they 
finally  settled  at  Acocolco,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake.  The  chief  of  Colhuacan  waged  war 
against  them,  and  in  1314  reduced  them  to  slavery.  In 
this  wretched  state  they  lived  for  nearly  half  a  century  at 
Tizapon.  A  service  which  the  Aztecs  rendered  to  their 
masters  in  a  war  between  the  Colhuaeanians  and  the  Xo- 
chimilchians  was  the  means  of  procuring  them  their  liberty. 
Clavigero  says  (tom.  i.  p.  166)  that,  after  the  battle,  the 
Aztecs  asked  their  masters  for  some  victim  to  offer  to  their 
god,  and  that  they  were  presented  with  a  dead  bird,  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  coarse  stuff.  During  the  night  the  Aztec 
priests  removed  this  mean  offering  from  the  altar,  and 
placed  instead  of  it  some  odoriferous  plants,  and  a  knife 
of  itzli  or  obsidian.  On  the  following  morning  they  in- 
vited the  Colhuaeanians  to  -the  festival,  and  bringing  out 
four  prisoners  whom  they  had  concealed,  the  priests  sacri- 
ficed them  in  the  horrid  manner  ever  afterwards  practised 
by  the  Aztecs.  The  Colhuaeanians,  horror-struck  at  this 
scene  of  blood,  ordered  this  cruel  tribe  to  remove  from  their 
territory.  The  Aztecs  then  fixed  their  abode  in  Acatzit- 
zintlan,  bat  wishing  to  senarate  themselves  still  further 
from  their  masters,  proceeaed  to  Yztacalco,  a  group  of 
islands,  which  were  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  lake. 
On  one  of  Uiese  islands  they  found  an  eagle  perched  upon 
a  nopal,  which  grew  out  of  a  rock,  and  they  selected  tiiat 
spot  fi>r  their  permanent  abode,  in  compliance  with  the 
oracle  of  their  god,  who  gave  them  that  omen  as  a  sign  of 
the  termination  of  their  migration.  They  built  there  a 
wooden  teocalti  or  temple  to  their  idol,  and  ^encompassed  it 
with  houses,  giving  the  place  the  name  of  Tenochtitlan, 
that  is,  the  place  of  a  nopal  upon  a  rock,  and  also  of  Mexi- 
ealtzinco,  from  the  name  of  their  god  of  war,  Huitzilopochtli, 
or  Mexitli,  from  which  the  present  name  of  Mexico  is  cor- 
rupted by  the  Spaniards.  This  event,  according  to  the 
Aztecs*  chronolo^,  took  nlace  in  the  year  of  the  two  Calli 
C 1325  of  our  sera).  They  dividai  AlMtv  into  four  quarters, 
each  of  which  they  dedlea^  rtioular  god,  to 

whoM  bflDMU.they  niita  t 


In  1338  discord  arose  among  them«  aod  the  tiidc  wa^ 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  removed  to  a  fri;^.] 
island  north-west  of  the  tcocalli  of  Mexitli,  where  they  bui  t 
a  town,  called  at  first  Xaltilolco,  and  afterwards  Tlaiel>*lrrv 
which  was  conquered  and  united  to  Tenochtitlan  under  luc 
reioti  of  Axajacatl,  about  a. d.  1 464. 

The  government  of  the  Aztecs  was  at  first  aristocniiiral 
A  body  of  twenty  men  of  the  most  distingtt*«hed  in  t^o 
tribe  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  1352  thv} 
altcrM  this  form  of  government,  and  chose  for  their  Wjn^ 
Acamapitzin,  a  noble  chief  of  their  own  tribe.  The  1  laUl  «• 
chians,  after  the  example  of  their  brothers,  also  altered  ii>< 
form  of  their  government,  and  requested  a  king  from  t;  e 
chief  of  Azcapozalco,to  whom  the  territory  where  they  Uzi.i 
their  town  belonged,  and  that  chief  gave  tbem  a  prince  of  hn 
own  family,  named  Quaauauhpitzahuac.  On  the  death  •  f 
Huitzilihuitl,  the  second  king  of  Mexico,  it  was  eatal>liih«*i 
as  a  law,  that  four  of  the  nobles  should  elect  the  king  o.: 
of  the  collateral  relations  of  the  deceased  monarch,  to  ti.<* 
exclusion  of  his  children.  This  law  continued  tiU  tL<* 
destruction  of  the  empire.  Motezuma-Ilhuicamina,  iijt 
first  of  that  name,  was  the  great  legislator  of  the  Aztct  * 
He  also  erected  the  great  teocalli  of  Mexico*  made  se\erJ 
important  conquests,  and  after  the  great  inundatioa.  wbr  n 
took  place  in  1446,  ordered  the  construction  of  a  m^^^ru- 
ficent  dyke,  nine  miles  long  and  sixteen  feet  and  a  h-jll 
wide.  In  a  succession  of  wars  with  the  surroundmfc  »tat««. 
the  Aztecs  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  country 
comprising  the  modem  districts  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxac^ 
Puebla,  Mexico,  and  Valladolid,  an  extent*  according  Xu 
Humboldt,  of  from  i  8,000  to  20,000  square  leaguea. 

Until  the  latter  times  of  the  empire,  the  roval  authonrv 
was  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits,  ^e  em  per  rx 
were  not  allowed  to  undertake  any  affair  of  importanrff 
which  could  affect  the  community,  without  first  con&ultin^ 
the  three  supreme  councils  of  the  nation.  These  oouiv  % 
were  composed  of  the  nobility.  With  the  power  acquin<U 
bj  conquests  the  emperors  gained  every  day  more  ascen- 
dency over  the  nation,  until,  under  the  empeiar  Mote- 
zuma  II.,  the  Aztec  government  degenerated  into  & 
complete  despotism.  When  the  king  was  diosen  he  vm 
consecrated  with  many  fantastic  and  superstitiofua  cere- 
monies by  the  high-priest,  after  which  he  was  compelM  ii 
fast  rigidly  for  four  days ;  then  he  went  to  war  in  order  to 
procure  prisoners  to  serve  as  victims  at  Uie  festival  of  tfa« 
coronation.  When  the  king  returned  from  this  ezpediti  n 
he  was  solemnly  crowned.  The  crown  was  a  sort  of  miuv, 
made  of  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with  fealherv 
The  mantle  was  a  scjuare  piece  of  cotton  stufl!^  with  Unp^ 
of  deep  blue  and  white  colour.  The  principal  servanu  o' 
his  household  consisted  of  a  grand-steward,  and  the  trea«ir.r 
of  the  jewels.  The  latter  was  at  the  same  time  the  head 
and  director  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  palace  i  r 
the  polishing  and  setting  of  gems.  All  the  offices  in  the 
king's  household  were  neld  by  the  first  nobility.  Otbir 
nobles  superintended  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  belum:.: .: 
to  the  king,  and  had  the  usufruct  of  them.  These  mituc^ 
men  accompanied  the  king  everywhere,  and  each  preseaul 
him  with  a  nosegay  on  certain  occasions. 

When  war  had  been  decided  upon  against  any  natiuti  1» 
the  king  and  his  councils,  an  ambassador  was  sent  to  \Xh 
chief  of  that  nation,  to  signify  to  him  the  motive  of  tU- 
war  and  to  propose  the  means  of  avoiding  it.  If  the 
chief  submitted  to  the  terms  proposed,  peace  was  i^rantcd . 
if  he  refused,  two  successive  embassies  were  then  sent,  v.  v 
first  to  the  most  influential  men  in  the  nation  and  ani.th^r 
to  the  people.  They  also  sent  with  their  amhas&adon  .n 
image  of  their  god  Mexitli,  which  if  the  enemies  plan  i 
among  their  own  gods,  that  nation  became  the  aUiea  <if  tU> 
Aztecs.  In  every  nation  of  Anahuac  (the  most  cximpn- 
hensive  native  name  for  New  Spain)  there  was  a  field  mi 
apart,  called  jaotlalli,  in  which  the  first  battle  was  fou^l: 
When  the  Aztec  army  was  numerous  it  was  rountt*)  U 
xiquipilli,  or  divisions  of  8000  men.  The  dignity  of  |^  m- 
ralissimo  was  the  first  in  the  state  alter  the  empeiur.  1  ui  ^' 
other  superior  officers  commanded  under  him.  The  ^vii- 
rals  and  other  officers,  who  were  always  chosen  out  of  i 
nobility,  gradually  rose  from  the  rank  of  Uic  cmnmuu  »» !- 
dier.  A  new  soldier  was  at  first  employed  in  carrjiuL*  t-*^ 
arms  and  baggage  of  his  master.  He  was  almost  tuk'.  : 
When  he  captured  a  prisoner,  ho  received  a  square  ma>.(..'. 
with  a  device  of  flowers,  which  was  the  first  si^  of  |:r  - 
motion  in  the  army;   when  he  captured  four  encmirs 
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The  exposure  of  air  to  a  lolutton  of  tulphuret  of  limo,  or 
of  tulphuret  of  potaah  in  water :  this  operation  is  rather 
eloir. 

By  mixing  over  water  100  measures  of  air  and  80  mea- 
sures of  nitnc  oxide  gas,  nitric  acid  is  formed  and  absorbed, 
and  about  80  volumes  of  azotic  gas  remain  nearly  pure. 

By  mixing  100  measures  of  atmospheric  air  with  42  mea- 
sures of  hydrogen  gas  over  water,  and  passing  the  electric 
spark  through  the  mixture,  about  80  measures  of  nearly 
pure  azotic  gas  are  left. 

By  passing  electric  shocks  repeatedly  through  atmospheric 
air  confined  in  a  tube,  over  a  solution  of  potash,  nitric  acid 
is  formed  and  absorbed,  and  azotic  gas  is  left :  the  operation 
is  extremely  slow.    [See  Nitric  Acid.] 

Azotic  gas  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  ammo- 
niacal  gas  by  means  of  chlorine  gas ;  nitrous  oxide  gas  by 
hydrogen  and  the  electric  spark;  nitric  oxide  gas  by  the 
action  of  potassium;  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia  with  zinc ;  this  last  experiment  requires  certain 
precautions.  (Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  258.) 

Lastly,  when  flesh  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  diluted  nitric 
acid,  azotic  gas  is  also  obtained ;  but  whether  it  is  derived 
from  the  animal  matter  or  from  the  acid,  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

AZOTUS.    [See  Asrdod.] 

AZTECS  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  who  settled  last  in  that 
part  of  America  now  called  Mexico,  or  New  Spain.  They 
were  living  as  a  tribe  about  the  year  1 1 60  or  our  eera,  in 
Aztlan,  a  country  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
ibmia.  A  man  of  great  Influence  in  the  tribe,  named 
Huitziton,  availed  himself,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  chirpine  of  a 
bird  to  persuade  the  men  to  leave  their  native  abode.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  Rio  Colorado,  or  Red  River,  at  a  point  be- 
yond 35^  N.  lat.,  they  proceeded  south-eastward  to  the  river 
Gila,  where  they  lived  for  some  time,  as  appears  from  the 
ruins  of  certain  antient  buildings  found  on  the  banks  of 
that  river.  After  dwelling  in  several  places,  they  arrived 
at  Hueicolhuaean,  or  Culiacan,  24''  54'  N.  lat.,  lOS*'  T  W. 
long.  Here  they  remained  throe  years,  reformed  their  calen- 
dar, and  constructed  a  wooden  image  of  their  god  Huitzilo- 
pochtli.  In  1 196  they  arrived  at  Tula.  From  this  place 
they  removed,  in  1216,  to  Zumpanco,  in  the  valley,  where 
afterwards  the  city  of  Mexico  was  founded.  They  were 
kindly  received  by  the  chief  of  that  place,  Tochpanecatl ;  and 
after  wandering  some  years  about  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  they 
finally  settled  at  Acocolco,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake.  The  chief  of  Colhuaean  waged  war 
against  them,  and  in  1314  reduced  them  to  slavery.  In 
this  wretdhed  state  they  lived  for  nearly  half  a  century  at 
Tizapan.  A  service  which  the  Aztecs  rendered  to  tneir 
masters  in  a  war  between  the  Colhuacanians  and  the  Xo- 
ehimilchians  was  the  means  of  procuring  them  their  liberty. 
Clavigero  says  (tom.  i.  p.  166)  that,  after  the  battle,  the 
Aztecs  asked  their  masters  for  some  victim  to  offer  to  their 
god,  and  that  they  were  presented  with  a  dead  bird,  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  coarse  stuff.  During  the  night  the  Aztec 
priests  removed  this  mean  offering  from  the  altar,  and 
placed  instead  of  it  some  odoriferous  plants,  and  a  knife 
of  itzli  or  obsidian.  On  the  following  morning  they  in- 
vited the  Colhuacanians  to  the  festival,  and  bringing  out 
ibur  prisoners  whom  they  had  concealed,  the  priests  sacri- 
ficed them  in  the  horrid  manner  ever  afterwards  practised 
by  the  Aztecs.  The  Colhuacanians,  horror-struck  at  this 
scene  of  blood,  ordered  this  cruel  tribe  to  remove  from  their 
territory.  The  Aztecs  then  fixed  their  abode  in  Acatzit- 
ztntlan,  but  wishing  to  separate  themselves  still  further 
from  their  masters,  proceeded  to  Yztacaloo,  a  group  of 
islands,  which  were  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  lake. 
On  one  of  tliese  islands  they  found  an  eagle  perched  upon 
a  nopal,  which  grew  out  of  a  rock,  and  they  selected  that 
spot  for  their  permanent  abode,  in  compliance  with  the 
oracle  of  their  god,  who  gave  them  that  omen  as  a  sign  of 
the  termination  of  their  raisration.  Thcv  Vuilt  there  a 
wooden  teocalti  or  temple  to  their  idol,  and  ^encompassed  it 
with  houses,  giving  the  place  the  name  of  Tenochtitlan, 
that  is,  the  place  of  a  nopal  upon  a  rock,  and  also  of  Mexi- 
caltzinco,  from  the  name  of  their  god  of  war,  Huitzilopochtli, 
or  Mexitli,  from  which  the  present  name  of  Mexico  is  cor- 
rupted bv  the  Spaniards.  This  event,  according  to  the 
Aztecs'  chronology,  took  nlace  in  the  year  of  the  two  Calli 
( 1 3  25  of  our  flsra) .  They  divided  their  city  into  four  quarters, 
each  of  which  thev  dei^icated  to  some  partioular  god,  to 
whose  honour  they  built  a  toooalli. 


In  1338  discord  arose  among  them,  aad  the  trid«  wa« 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  removed  to  a  ecio-A 
island  north-west  of  the  tcocalli  of  Mexitli,  where  they  bui.t 
a  town,  called  at  first  Xaltilolco,  and  afterwards  TUtelulm. 
which  was  conquered  and  united  to  Tenochtitlan  under  the 
reign  of  Axajacatl,  about  a.d.  1 464. 

The  government  of  the  Aztecs  was  at  first  arisiocnUira] 
A  body  of  twenty  men  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
tribe  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  1352  the} 
altered  this  form  of  government,  and  chose  for  tbirir  kini* 
Aeamapitzin,  a  noble  chief  of  their  own  tribe.  The  1  lat4:l(u- 
chians,  after  the  example  of  their  brothers,  also  altered  tt.o 
form  of  their  government,  and  requested  a  king  from  ttie 
chief  of  Azcapozalco,to  whom  the  territory  where  tbey  built 
their  town  belonged,  and  that  chief  gave  them  a  prince  of  bit 
own  family,  named  Quaauauhpitzahuac.  On  the  death  <>f 
Huitzilihuitl,  the  second  King  of  Mexico,  it  was  established 
as  a  law,  that  four  of  the  nobles  should  elect  the  king  out 
of  the  collateral  relations  of  the  deceased  monarch*  ti>  iLe 
exclusion  of  his  children.  This  law  continued  tiU  the 
destruction  of  the  empire.  Motezuma-Ilhuicamina,  the 
first  of  that  name,  was  the  great  legislator  of  the  Aztcr«. 
He  also  erected  the  great  teocalli  of  Mexico,  made  ae\«r4l 
important  conquests,  and  after  the  great  inundatioa,  wbu  b 
took  place  in  1446,  ordered  the  construction  of  a  magni- 
ficent dyke,  nine  miles  long  and  sixteen  feet  and  a  haif 
wide.  In  a  succession  of  wars  with  the  surrounding  states 
the  Aztecs  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  coontry 
comprising  the  modem  districts  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxiic), 
Puebla,  Mexico,  and  Valladolid,  an  extent,  according  to 
Humboldt,  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  square  leagues. 

Until  the  latter  times  of  the  empire,  the  royal  authority 
was  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits,  iniie  emper  ts 
were  not  allowed  to  undertake  any  affair  of  imponanrv 
which  could  affect  the  communi^,  without  first  eon&ultinsr 
the  three  supreme  councils  of  tne  nation.  These  counci 
were  composed  of  the  nobility.  With  the  power  aoquire4 
bj  conquests  the  emperors  gained  every  day  more  ascen- 
dency over  the  nation,  until,  under  the  emperor  Mote- 
zuma  II.,  the  Aztec  government  degenerated  lata  i 
complete  despotism.  When  the  king  was  chosen  he  was 
consecrated  with  many  fantastic  and  superstitious  cere- 
monies by  the  high-priest,  after  which  he  was  compelled  u 
fast  rigidly  for  four  days ;  then  he  went  to  war  in  order  to 
procure  prisoners  to  serve  as  victims  at  the  festival  of  the 
coronation.  When  the  king  returned  from  this  expediti  n 
he  was  solemnly  crowned.  The  crown  was  a  sort  of  nutn-, 
made  of  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with  featlten. 
The  mantle  was  a  square  piece  of  cotton  stuff,  with  stripes 
of  deep  blue  and  white  colour.  The  principal  servants  ul 
his  household  consisted  of  a  grand-steward,  and  the  treasurv-r 
of  the  jewels.  The  latter  was  at  the  same  time  the  bead 
and  director  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  palace  f  t 
the  polishing  and  settins  of  gems.  All  the  offices  in  itc 
king  s  household  wero  neld  by  the  first  nobilitv.  Other 
nobles  superintended  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  iiclonfru  z 
to  the  king,  and  had  the  usufruct  of  them.  These  nobic* 
men  accompanied  the  king  everywhere,  and  each  pres«:&U:«l 
him  with  a  nosegay  on  certain  occasions. 

When  war  had  been  decided  upon  against  any  nation  U 
the  king  and  his  councils,  an  ambassador  was  sent  tu  iLe 
chief  of  that  nation,  to  signify  to  him  the  motive  of  Cx 
war  and  to  propose  the  means  of  avoiding  it.  If  ti.r 
chief  submitted  to  the  terms  proposed,  peace  was  granted . 
if  he  refused,  two  successive  embassies  were  then  sent,  ti.o 
first  to  the  most  influential  men  in  the  nation  and  another 
to  the  people.  They  also  sent  with  their  ambassadors  an 
image  of  their  god  Mexitli,  which  if  the  enemies  plared 
among  their  own  gods,  that  nation  became  the  allies  of  tbi 
Aztecs.  In  every  nation  of  Anahuac  (the  most  rt>mpr(^* 
hensive  native  name  for  New  Spain)  there  was  a  field  wt 
apart,  called  jaotlalli,  in  which  the  first,  battle  was  foai^lt. 
When  the  Aztec  army  was  numerous  it  was  roMntc-1  ty 
xiquipilH,  or  divisions  of  8000  men.  The  dignity  of  ^^  tw- 
ralissimo  was  the  first  in  the  state  after  the  emperor.  Thn> 
other  superior  officers  commanded  under  him.  The  ^va*- 
rals  and  other  ofliccri«,  who  were  always  chosen  out  ul  1. 1 
nobility,  graduhlly  rose  from  the  rank  of  the  oommiin  »•  ^ 
dier.  A  now  suldier  was  at  first  employed  in  carry  mu  t  •* 
arms  and  baggage  of  his  master.  He  was  almost  n;&k&«l. 
When  he  captured  a  prisoner,  he  received  a  square  ma.itt  . 
with  a  device  of  flowers,  which  was  the  first  sign  of  )  n»- 
motion  in  the  army;   when  he  capttired  four  cnenura. 
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Besides  the  svpreme  bang,  tiie  Asteos  wocihiiiped  innu- 
merable  divinities,  the  principal  of  whioh  were  thirteen. 
Every  trade  and  profession  had  its  particular  god.  They  had 
besides  their  household  gods,  of 'which  the  king  and  the 
first  noblemen  had  six,  the  inferior  nobility  four,  and  every 
plebeian  two.  These  divinities  were  worslupped  by  offering 
to  them  sacrifices  of  human  viettms,  of  animals,  plants, 
towers,  and  fruits ;  by  prayers,  hymns,  ftstings,  and  other 
rigorous  penances,  in  which  the  worshippers  frequently  shed 
their  own  blood.  The  human  saeriflces  were  so  horrible^ 
that  the  simple  recital  of  them  excites  disgust;  and  so  ire- 
auent  and  numerous,  that  the  Mexican  historians  oalcalate 
tbatno  less  than  20,000  victims  perished  every  yetfi  but 
this  must  be  a  great  exaggeration. 

The  priests  were  very  numerous.  Besides  serving  in  the 
temple,  they  were  employed  in  educating  the  youth,  in 
painting  the  annals  of  the  empire,  in  forming  and  regulating 
the  calendar,  in  composing  hymns,  and  in  other  scientific 
and  literarv  pursuits.  The  body  of  the  priests  was  subject 
to  two  high  priests,— the  Teoteuctli,  or  divine  lord,  and  the 
Hueiteopixqui,  or  high  priest:  both  offices  were  elective; 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  electors  were  the  body  of 
the  priests  themselves,  or  the  electors  who  appointed  the 
king.  In  Acolhuacan  the  high-priest  was  always  the  second 
son  of  the  king.  (Clavigero,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  39.)  There 
were  also  persons  of  both  sexes  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  who  lived  in  retirement,  praotisiiiig  very  severe  aust»* 
rities. 

The  Aztecs  had  two  ceremonies,  resembUng  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  Jews  and  ihe  baptism  of  Christians. 
Every  child  who  was  devoted  by  his  pairents  to  the  service 
of  the  temple  was  consecrated  by  the  priests  by  making  an 
incision  on  its  breast  with  a  knife  of  obsidian.  A  child  of 
either  sex,  four  davs  after  its  birth,  was  taken  by  the  mid- 
wife to  the  court  of  the  house,  where  a  ceremony  analogous 
to  our  baptism  was  performed. 

The  Aztecs  attended  very  assidumisly  to  the  instruction 
of  their  children.  In  general,  every  child  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father.  From  their  third  to  their  fifteenth 
year  they  were  instructed  in  their  houses  by  their  parents. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  they  were  sent  to  the  temples,  or  to 
some  private  school,  to  be  taught  those  acquirements  which 
their  parents  were  unable  to  impart  to  them.  The  education 
of  the  Aztec  youth  is  described  in  the  collection  of  Bfendoza, 
pUte  Iviii.-lxiv.  (Aglio,  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.) 

When  a  man  and  a  female  had  arrived  at  a  proper  age, 
which  for  the  former  was  twentv  or  twenty- two,  ana  for  tne 
latter  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  marriage  was  contracted 
between  the  families  by  means  of  a  female  negociator,  who 
was  sent  to  the  bride  that  the  father  of  the  youth  had  chosen 
for  his  son.  This  woman,  accompanied  by  four  other  fe- 
males, with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  carried  the 
bride  upon  her  shoulders  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom. 
There  she  was  met  by  the  relations  of  the  intended  husband, 
who,  after  fumigating  her  with  copal,  introduced  her  into 
the  house.  The  couple  were  placed  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire- 
side, and  the  female  negociator  tied  together  the  end  of 
their  garments,  in  which  ceremony  they  made  the  marriage 
contract  consist.  An  elderly  man  and  woman,  who  at  the 
same  time  acted  as  witnesses  to  the  ceremony,  then  deli- 
vered a  speech  to  the  new-married  couple,  and  presented 
them  with  some  food.  Four  days  after  they  went  to  the 
temple  to  offer  to  tiieir  god  the  mats  on  which  they  had  slept. 

The  ceremonies  which  the  Aztecs  used  in  their  burials 
were  no  less  singular.  As  soon  as  any  one  died,  a  certain 
master  of  ceremonies  first  covered  the  body  with  pieces  of 
the  paper  of  aloe,  and  sprinkled  the  head  with  water ;  then 
he  dressed  the  corpse  in  a  garment  representing  that  of  the 
particular  god  or  gods  who  were  the  patrons  of  the  profes- 
sion or  professions  which  the  deceased  had  followed  in  his 
lifetime.  Under  this  dress  they  placed  a  flask  of  water  for 
the  journey  which  the  deceased  was  ^ing  to  enter  on, 
and  likewise  six  pieces  of  paper  containing  instructions, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  would  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
different  places  in  his  voyage.  The  body  was  afterwards 
burnt,  with  all  the  ornaments,  arms,  instruments,  and 
tools  of  the  trade  oi  the  deceased,  and  with  a  techichi,  a 
domestic  quadruped  of  the  Mexicans.  Whilst  the  master 
of  ceremonies  was  kindling  the  fire,  some  priests  sung 
fUneral  hj-mns.  When  the  body  was  consumed  by  the  fire, 
they  placed  the  ashes  in  a  vessel,  with  a  gem  of  more  or 
less  value,  according  to  the  means  of  the  deceased's  family, 
Bnd  this  iiinerid  urn  wis  buried  in  a  deep  hole,  and  libations 


of  palqae  oflfared  upon  il  for  ipvuwI  dayi»  WtdifiebodiM 
of  kings  and  great  lords,  their  priest,  aoBie  of  their  wives, 
slaves,  and  other  servants  of  tbeir  household,  were  kiUed  aad 
then  burnt  Those  who  died  of  lepro^f  and  other  difleasea,  or 
before  attaining  the  age  of  seventeen,  were  busied  without 
burning:  their  bodies  were  placed  in  niehee  made  0i  8toi» 
aad  mortar*  sitting  upoft  a  chair  surrounded  by  their  arms, 
and  wearing  many  valuable  jewels.  They  had  no  appointed 
place  for  buryinK  their  dead ;  some  bimed  them  in  tbor 
own  gardensi  ana  others  in  the  teoealU.  The  ashes  of  the 
kings  were  deposited  in  the  great  teooaHi* 

ne  manner  adopted  by  the  Axlaca  of  eompuling  tine 
shows  that  they  had  attained  a  eeitate  degree  of  aetro- 
nomioal  knowhMge.  They  had  a  solar  year  of  365  da^s 
divided  into  eighteen  monthsy  of  twenly  day»  eaoh.  T&e 
five  complenentai^  d^FSi  whioh  they  caHed  nemenaeoii. 
OE  nselessi  were  added  to  the  last  monlh.    The  yi 


n 
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represented  in  their  paintings,  as  the  engraving  dunrs,  bv  a 
circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  placed  a  fignre  intendi^d 
to  represent  the  moon  illuminated  by  the  sun ;  and  in  the 
circumference  they  placed  the  symbols  of  the  eighteen 
months.  The  month  was  divided  into  fonr  periods  of  fi^v 
days  eacb.  Thirteen  of  their  years  formed  a  period  ana* 
logotts  to  the  Roman  Indiction,  which  they  called  tlal- 
pilli ;  four  Ualpilli  formed  a  xiuhmolpilH,  or  Ugatme  of 
years ;  and  two  xiuhmolpflli  a  huehuetilixtli,  or  M  age  of 
a  hundred  and  four  years.  Instead  of  adding  one  day  every 
fourth  year,  as  we  do,  they  added  thirteen  davs  every  fifty- 
two  years.  They  had  also  a  lunar  year,  by  which  they  rit- 
g^lated  their  sacred  festivals.  The  years  were  distinguuhcd 
by  the  names  of  Tochtli,  a  rabbit ;  Acade,  a  cane  or  reed ; 
Tecpatl,  a  flint ;  and  Calli,  a  house.  The  first  year  of  their 
century  was  called  first  rabbit ;  the  second,  second  cane ;  the 
third,  third  flint ;  the  fourth,  fourft  house ;  the  fifth,  fifth 
rabbit,  and  so  on,  till  the  indiotion  ended  with  the  thirteenth 
rabbit.  The  second  period  began  with  the  first  reed,  and 
then  followed  second  flint,  third  house,  and  fonrth  imbbit, 
to  end  with  the  thirteenth  cane.  The  order  of  the  tlurd 
period  was  flint,  house,  rabbit,  reed ;  and  that  of  die  Ihurth, 
house,  rabbit,  reed,  and  flint  The  age  was  represented  in 
their  paintings  by  a  circle  formed  by  a  serpent  biting  lu 
tail,  and  forming  four  foldings  with  its  body,  which  corrv^ 
sponded  to  the  four  indictions.  In  the  centre  of  this  eirrle 
they  painted  a  face  representing  the  sun,  and  round  it  the 
images  of  a  rabbit  or  bare,  a  reed,  a  knife  of  flint«  and  a 
house,  and  upon  each  sign  the  number  of  that  sign  expressed 
in  dots  or  rounds.  Their  year,  according  to  the  computai2«*n 
of  Clavigero  (vol.ii.  p.  234),  began  on  the  26th  of  Pebruajt. 
on  the  first  year  of  the  cycle ;  but  every  fourth  year  it  wa*  an 
ticipated  one  day,  and  on  the  last  year  of  the  cycle  it  l«can 
on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  because  of  the  thirt^-^a 
intercalary  days  of  the  leap  years.  According  to  Humboldt 
(Researches,  p.  132),  the  beginning  of  the  Aitee  >4Har 
varied  from  tne  ninth  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  January. 
The  day  was  divided  into  eight  parts,  four  of  which  vvrt 
for  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  two  for  its 
passage  across  the  meridian,  oonespondSng  lo  the  tbir^ 
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written  in  these  four  different  ways,  but  the  most  usual 
method  is  that  which  Humboldt  states.  They  had  certain 
conventional  symbols  to  represent  earth,  water,  wind,  age, 
year,  sky,  day,  night,  the  miadle  of  night,  speech,  and  motion. 
They  also  couJd  express  whether  a  person  was  dead  or  alive, 
whether  he  was  speaking  or  silent,  and,  if  speaking,  who 
spoke  the  most  They  possessed  other  signs,  by  means 
of  which  Ihey  expressed  the  name  of  any  person  or 
place.  A  man's  head  with  a  crown,  and  behind  it  the 
iiieroglyphic  of  the  sky  pierced  with  an  arrow,  repre- 
sented the  name  of  the  king,  Motezuma-Ilhuicamina, 
which  name  signifies,  he  who  pierces  the  sky  with  an 
arrow ;  a  tunal  or  nopal  upon  a  rock  expressed  the  name 
of  Tenochtitlan,  or  the  place  of  a  nopal  upon  a  rock. 
They  had  also  certain  signs  to  express  numbers.  The 
units,  below  fifteen,  were  expressed  by  rounds  or  dots.  A 
flag,  three  parts  of  which  were  coloured,  expressed  fifteen ; 
if  the  tlag  was  of  one  colour,  it  expressed  twenty ;  a  feather 
represented  four  hundred,  and  a  bag  eight  thousand.  Thus 
when  we  see  in  their  paintings  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  place, 
and  by  the  side  of  it  certain  articles  surmounted  by  a  feather, 
it  expresses  that  such  place  paid  a  tribute  of  four  hundred 
of  such  articles.  (See  vol.  i.  of  Aglio*s  Antiquities  qfMeoinco ; 
i/ie  Collection  of  Mendoza,  part  ii.  p.  17.)  To  such  as 
may  be  inclined  to  study  the  antiquities  of  the  Aztecs, 
we  recommend  the  excellent  work,  recently  published 
by  Lord  Kingsborough,  On  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico—^ 
work  which,  for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  fac-similea 
of  hieroglyphics,  and  monuments  relating  to  the  antient 
Mexicans,  no  less  than  for  the  skilful  arrangement  and 
splendour  of  the  performance,  will  always  reflect  honour 
upon  the  age  and  country  in  which  such  a  work  has 
been  produced,  and  upon  its  modest  author,  who  has  not 
even  mentioned  his  name  in  it.  The  first  four  volumes 
of  this  work  contain  fac-similes  of  all  the  Mexican  paint- 
ings in  the  Vatican,  in  the  Borgian  museum  of  the 
College  of  Propaganda  at  Rome,  of  the  Codex  Telleriano 
Remensis  at  Paris,  of  those  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  of 
the  libraries  of  Oxford,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Dresden ;  and 
also  several  collections  belonging  to  private  individuals. 
The  fourth  volume  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  rare 
and  excellent  collection  of  engavings  of  Mexican  monuments 
made  by  Captain  Dupaix  by  order  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. The  three  remaining  volumes  contain  the  description 
of  the  paintings,  and  monuments  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
English,  with  numerous  judicious  and  learned  notes  and 
criticisms.  The  ori^nnal  and  interesting  Historia  General 
de  Nueva  Espana  of  Father  Sahagun,  never  before  published, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  seventh  volume. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  table  of  the  kings  of  the 
Astec  dynasty,  taken  from  Clavigcro,  vol.  iv.  pp.  51-55: — 


Acamapitzin 

Huitzilihuitl      .  •  • 

Chimalpopoca  •  •  • 

Izcoatl  •  .  • 

Motezuma-Ilhuicamina        •  , 

Axigacatl  •  ,  « 

Tizoc  •  .  •  , 

Ahutzotl  •  •  • 

Motezuma-Xocojotzin 
Cuitlahuatzin,  reigned  three  months 
Quauhtemotzin,  reigned  nine  months 


A.l>. 

1352-1389 

1389-1410 

1410-M22 

1423-1436 

1436-1464 

1464-1477 

1477-J460 

14S0-1502 

1502-1520 

1520 

1521 


(See  Clavigero,  Storia  Antica  del  Afessico,  Cesena,  1 780 ; 
Humboldt,  Histoire  Politique  du  Boj/aume  de  la  Nouvelie 
Espagne;  Atlas  Pittores(iue,  ou  Vues  des  Cordilleres; 
A^ho,  Antiquities  ofMeactco,  London,  1830.) 


AZU'NI,  DOMENI'CO  ALBERTO,  was  bom  ai  8m 

sari,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  about  1760*  He  apptied 
early  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  maritime  regulations,  which  have  often  been  matter 
of  dispute  between  nations.  Azuni  becoming  known  as  a 
distinguished  jurist,  was  made  a  senator  and  judge  of  the 
tribunal  of  commerce  of  Nizza,  in  the  continental  states  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  In  1795,  after  the  French  had  taken 
possession  of  Nizza,  Azuni  published  his  Sisiema  univer- 
sale  dei  Principii  del  Diretto  Marittimo  deW  Eurufpa^  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  maritime  laws  to  fixed 
principles.  He  afterwards  recast  his  work,  and  published 
it  in  French  at  Paris,  with  the  title  of  Droit  Maritime  df 
r Europe^  2  vols.  8vo.  1805.  The  first  volume,  which  is 
historical,  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  maritime  re- 
gulations and  usages  of  diflEsrent  nations,  antient  uid 
modern.  Great  warmth  is  here  displayed  against  what  k* 
called  the  assumption  of  superiority  by  the  British  oavi 
over  the  flags  of  other  countries,  and  its  disregard  of  et^mil 
rights  on  the  seas,  and  especially  of  the  rights  of  neutral^ 
which  formed  at  the  time  a  subject  of  lond  oomptmnt  cm 
the  part  of  Bonaparte's  government  The  second  Tolume 
discusses  the  maritime  rights  of  nations  in  time  of  wa^. 
The  author  shows  himself  decidedly  favoumble  to  the  pra^^ 
tice  of  arming  privateers,  and  seizmg  the  merchant-ve^^cU 
and  property  of  persons  belonging  to  an  enemy's  country, 
a  practice  which,  although  general,  has  been  repiobated 
by  several  writers.  This  work  recommended  Azuni  to  Na* 
pNoleon*s  ministry,  who  appointed  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  compilation  of  the  new  commetcial  code. 
and  intrusted  him  with  Uie  part  relative  to  maritime  ftffui^ 

In  1807  Azuni  was  appointed  president  of  the  Coart  of 
Appeal  at  Genoa,  which  city  and  territory  had  been  annexed 
to  France.  He  was  afterwards  elected  member  for  the  sam« 
to  the  legislative  corps  sitting  at  Paris.  He  there  publi&h^d 
his  Essai  sur  t  Histoire  Geographique,  Politique,  etMnra^ 
de  la  Sardaigne,  2  vols.  8vo.,  accompanied  by  a  map  oftliat 
island,  the  draught  of  which  was  taken  from  the  archivci  u 
Turin.  The  second  volume  is  entirely  occupied  by  tl»r 
natural  history  of  Sardinia.  Azuni  may  be  said  to  ha«e 
been  the  first  writer  who  made  Sardinia  known  to  the  re«t 
of  Europe;  but  sinee  the  publication  of  this  work  other 
writers  have  given  a  fuller  account  of  that  interest  in  i; 
island.  In  1809  Azuni  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  French  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass. This  engaged  him  in  a  warm  dispute  with  those  « Iw^ 
maintained  the  prior  right  of  the  Italians  to  the  di&co>cr). 
and  esp|ecially  with  the  orientalist  Hager,  profcsfor  in  the 
University  of  Pavia,  who  refuted  Azuni's  book.  Azuin 
next  published  a  Dictionary  of  Mercantile  Jurisprudrnre^ 
which  is  much  esteemed,  and  of  which  a  new  edition  wsa 
published  at  Leghorn  in  1822.  He  continued  his  funeliona 
in  the  tribunal  of  Genoa  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  whra. 
like  many  others,  he  lost  his  situation.  He  then  withdfwv 
first  to  Nizza,  and  afterwards  to  his  native  island  of  Sor- 
dinia,  where  the  late  King  Charles  Felix  appointed  him 
judge  of  the  consulate  of  Caghari,  and  librarian  to  the  Um- 
versity  of  the  same  city.  lie  died  at  Cagliari  in  Januarr, 
1827.  He  also  wrote  several  other  works,  among  «hjcli« 
Memoires  pour  servir  d  l" Histoire  Maritime  des  Morins 
Navigateurs  de  Marseille.  Azuni  was  membv  of  eeTeral 
academies.    (Biograjla  degli  Jtaliani  yivenh\) 

A^ZURITE,  a  term  used  by  Phillips  to  denote  kauhtcw 
under  which  name  this  mineral  is  most  generally  deecnbod 
by  mineralogists.  [See  Lazvlxtx.]  It  is  diffsrent  from 
azure-stone,  by  which  name  lapis  lazuli,  the  ultra-marine  at 
painters,  is  sometimes  known. 
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Abraham.  40 
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89 
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Abrantes,  40 
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Abraiio.  40 

Acoui.tib,89 

Adoption,  128 

AbKCM,  42 

Ad6i,r,  129 
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AbKi«a,43 

Acquiltal,  98 

Adfiwa,  129 

\;.^lemcnl,7 

Ab«nt«,  43 

Acquittance,  98 

Ad6M,  130 

A.-i.ti*.e 

Acre,  98 

A'dria,  130 

\l.fliioir,8 

Abaorption,  45 

Acre,  St.  Jean  d*,  93 
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\*a..iL.  Firmin,  8 

AbHiacDcr,  46 
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A -k...9 
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Acripolia,  99 

Adrianfiple,  131 
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Act  of  Parliament  [aee  Statute] 
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^S!*H),  II 

Abut  FUI,  &1 

Act,  inthoUnLersitie-,  100 

Adriatic  S,-a,  132 

A  -U-v-lle.  12 

Ahfiir(NlB,51 

Act,  in  the  Drama,  100 

Adiiiaria,  132 

Ar>i«.v,  12 

A'burr  [we  Arsbary] 

Act  of  Faith  [a.*  AntoMlB-F*] 

Adftif,  132 

Al,h„l,  12 

AdaDiuma,  101 

Aduh-Schoola,  132 

Ai"...t.  G«»RB,  13 

Abutlali,  51 

Ada  Eradltorum,  102 

Adultery,  133 

Abf'dDi,  Onelc  town,  bi 

Act  a/a,  102 

Advent,  134 

14 

Aby'doa,  aocioDt  city  of  Egypt, 

ActlD.a,  102 

Al'jreTiation,  id  munt,  U 

S2 

Actloolite,  105 

Ad«uture,  Bdl  of,  134 

A  >l.™vi.tioi»,  li 

Aclwn.inlaw,  lOS 

Adverb,  134 

AivuiiaiLf,  15 
A'  ,!e™,  16 

A'ctium,  105 

Active  MolecuTea,  106 

Adiinisemenl,  134 
Advice,  13:. 

AeScia  Tree  [see  Robinia]' 

^!..l.,.-dlion,  IG 

Awrifl,  59 

Acton,  Joseph,  106 

Advocate,  135 

A  -'nnifl.,  16 

AcSdemy,  61 

Acadia  [aee  Nova  Scotia] 

Actor  and  Actreia  [aee  Diamal 

Advocate'.  Library.  135 

A-.-^CmenofiniectB,  16 

Ada  of  Sedirunl,  106 

Advowwn,  136 

\..l.nimale«,18 

Aeal*ph»,  65 

Acta  of  the  Apoitlea  [««  Apos- 

Vi.l.iclioa, 19 

Aeanth&cee,  66 

tle.] 

AMjtum,  133 

ACtuctioD  of  child  [in  KidD^I- 

Acinlhion,  66 

Actuary,  106 

^.cfdiuin.  133 

,.me]                                     ^ 

Aeinlbophii.  67 

AcfilBui,  106 

£dile*,  139 

\i.;.ic.»i.iir«ifc,19 

Acanthoptety'pi,  67 

Aci'imncfure,  107 
AdLlhilum,  inmiiaic,  107 

A-.ph-;r<!,  139 

Mi'liirtionofwint,  19 

Acaothfinii,  67 

/F-tiiM  Sen,  139 

\l.lutfionofbeice*.,19 

Ac»nlhu»,  ID  .rchitecti.re,  68 

Adagio,  in  muaic,  107 

*Kl"».  139 

\  -Uicliua  of  women  gemrUlj, 

Atinthu-,  in  botai.y,  GB 

Adam,  Grat  man,  108 

^1,'miiati  Style  of  Art,  142 

r.i 

Acapfilco,  69 

Adam,  Aleiaodec,  108 

^.ilric,  143 

\:...i.  19 

Atinitt,  69 

Adam,  Jamet,  109 

;T:f;inhard  [aee  KeinhnrdJ 

\,.-l,  CharlM  FrederiA,  19 

Aearoinia,  69 

Adam,  Robert,  109 

JP.gyj*  [«»  Ksyplj 

V  A.  Nwl»-Henri,I9 

A'earu.,  70 

Adam,  Kuljitora,  110 

«'liLca,«.olina,lJ3 

\>.-Kril.'20 

Adam'*  Bridge,  110 

^.liinuB.  CUfiduiH,  143 

\   .■leTfM[iMPoi>olui] 

AdamsPtak,  110 

.«:i.linua,  author  of  a  bo>)k   on 

.\.»l-.oo*chi,2I 

A'damaot,lll 

Tactics,  143 

VJ-ncnlipM,  21 

AeecDt,  00  >yllab1ei>,  72 

.^milii,  1:13 

^■*n  K-TO,  82 

Acceot,  in  muiic,  72 

Adama,  John,  111 

Mii6at,  144 

Al*r,-J2 

Acoptanca   [if>  BiU  of  Bx- 

Adama,  Samuel,  111 

J/neid,  145 

A.«.l.t<>th«eli,22 

chaoge] 

Adanaon,  Michael,  112 

^..(pna,  145 

A'*.no™.b,.SirEJlili,23 

AcceiiaiT,  73 

Adans6aia,  113 

JFAimn  Harp,  14S 

A'frilpen.iS 

A'dapi.,  114 

^61ian  Jilaoda,  146 

AWrJfTloe,  24 

Aecipinsfi  liee  Stureeonl 

Adar,  lis 

^.filian  Mode,  146 

A  -^mninov,  24 

Accol&de,73 

Adda,  liiard,  115 

jEAIiana,  146 

AUrnelhy,  Joho,24 

Adda,  river,  1 15 

f»^°"*"' 

A.tTatiDnofKght,2S 
A>*ry«with,2f 

Accompta  [aae  Book-keepingl 

Addai,ili 

Acwunt  or  Accompt,  74 

Adder  [lee  Viper] 

Aerial  Perapective.  148 

A>t4r,  28^ 

AccnniulatioD,  in  political  eco- 

Addiion, Jo«ph,  US 

Aero-Dynamict.  143 

nomy,  74 

Aerolites,  150 

Al.h.  »  ' 

Accnaali»CaM.T6 

Adel,  118 

Aijronautica  [see  Balloon] 
Aiirostatics,  A'enntation,  152 

A'r.i«,  29 

Acer,  76 

Adelunir,  Johaan  Chrittoph,  1  IS 

AVir<.  id  foMil  bcrimT,  34 

Aef  late,  SO 

Aden,  1  IB 

^'.chinea,  the  Orator,  152 

A>.:.lh«,34               ' 

Acitic  Acid,  SO 

Adheaion,  MB 

Al.ni;<]an,34 

Achna,  SI 

if/Khvl..*;  153 

A:..,.»ni.n;3S 

Achai,  B2 

Adiantum,  120 

.SaculLpiua,  154 

Al.r>ritioaofUiaRMbii,3S 

Adip:,  120 

*'mi,1i,.,  155 

A!ri»ti<n>,(»tlior,a'i 

AcheloAi,  S3 

Adipocire,  120 

Ai;ucou>t,P«ngtNiatud',3S 

A'die»n,84 

.^slhilica,  156 
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JBfttnaryy  a57 

M\h«T,  157 

^thbpia  [we  EUuDpta] 

^thfisa,  1 58 

JStDft,  159 

jEt61iA,  163 

Ai&tti]6io,  164 

Affidivit,  164 

Affinity,  in  chemithv;  164 

Affinity,  in  law,  16/ 

A0innation,  in  law,  167 

Af  £x,  168 

Aff^hanittan,  168 

A'fioum,  171 

Alrica,  171 

Airica,  Man  of,  181 

Africa,  Animalg  of,  182 

Africa,  Plants  of,  185 

African  AiiociaUon,  188 

Affican  Company,  189 

AiHcan  Xnatitution,  189 

Afric&nus,  Leo   [sea  Leo  Afri- 

eanua] 
Africiniis,  Sextus  Julius,  190 
Aiter-math,  190 
Aga,  190 
Aeam^mnon,  190 
A'^ama,  191 
A'^amn,  193 
A'gami,  193 
A'gapae,  194 

A'gaphite  [Ree  Turquoise] 
Agarkia,  194 
Ag&ricuH,  194 
Agiaias,  195 
A^ate,  195 
Agath&rchides,  196 
Acct^th^merus,  196 
A^^athis.  197 
Agathocles,  197 
Agathodse'mon,  198 
Ag^we,  198 
Age,  199 

Age  of  Life  [see  Mortality] 
Age  of  Animals,  201 
Age  of  Trees,  202 
Agi4  of  the  Worlds  204 
Ageneioses,  204 
A^ent,  204 
A^esilfcus,  207 
A^gerhuus,  209 
Aggerzeen,  209 
Aghrim,  209 

AgiDcourt,  or  Asincour,  209 
A'gto,  210 

Agisl.,  II.,III,IV.,210 
Agistment,  211 
Agn^no,  211 

Agn^si,  Maria  Oaetana,  211 
AViolo,Bacciod',  212 
A'gouua,  212 
Agoiita,  or  Augusta,  218 
Aguuti,  212 
Agra,  City  of,  214 
Agra,  Profince  of,  215 
Agram,  215 
Agrarian  Law,  215 
Agreement,  in  law,  216 
Agrlcola,  (>naus  Jiilius,  217 
Agrico  a,  RodolphuS|  218 
Agriculture,  218 
Agri|;«ntum,  218 
Agnm6nia,  220 
Agrio})f8,  220 

Aicrippa,  H«nry  Cornelius,  220 
A^rippa,  Herod  [see  Herod] 
A^riPlM,  Marcus  Vi]>siiniua,  22 1 
Aj;r  puina,    daughter  of  M.  V. 

Agrippa,  221 
Agrippiim,  daughter  of  Germa- 

nicu4.  2J2 
A»;r6>tia,  222 
A^ue,  2J2 
A^Mie»8«au,  Henri  Francois  d*, 

Ahauta,  228 
AhanueniHy  228 
Ahaz,  228 
Ahaziah,  229 
Ahmed  I.^  IL,  Iil.|  229 
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Ahmedabid,  229 
Ahmednuggnr.  229 
Ahwas,  229 
Ai,  230 
Aia-Solouk,  233 

Aide-de-Camp,  233 

Aids,  233 

Aikin,  John,  233 

Almoin,  235 

Ain,  235 

Ain-Tab,  235 

Ainsworth,  Robert^  285 

Air,  236 

Air-gun,  238 

Airpump,  239 

Air,  in  music,  241 

Air.bladder,  242 

Air-cells,  in  plants,  242 

Air-plants,  242 

Air-vessels,  in  plant*)  243 

Aire,  river,  243 

Aire  and  Caldet  Navigation  [see 
Calder] 

Aire,  town,  243 

Aisle,  243 

Aisne,  243 

Aix,  in  France,  244 

Aix,  in  Savoy,  244 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  244 

Aj&ccio,  245 

Ajan,  246 

Ajax,  sonof  Telamoo,  246 

Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  246 

Ajemeer,  or  Ajmeer  £see  Raj- 
pootanah  ] 

Akbar,  246 

Akenside,  Mark,  247 

Akerblad,  John  David,  248 

Akermann,  248 

Alabima,  248 

Alabama  River  [leo  Alabama] 

Alabaster,  251 

A'labes,  251 

Alais,  251 

Atakananda,  252 

Aland,  252 

Alarcon,  Juan  Ruis  de,  252 

A'laric,  252 

Alatamiha,  253 

Alauda,  253 

AMava  [t«ee  Basque] 

Alba,  Duke  of,  253 

Alba    Louga,    Alb4no,    AJban 
Mount  and  River,  254 

Albaui,  255 

Aib&nia,  255 

Albino,  Francesco,  259 

Albans,  St.,  260 

A'lbany,  Countess  of,  26 1 

Albany,  in  America,  261 

Albatross,  262 

Albemarle,  Duke  of  [see  Monk] 

Albemarle,  262 

Albemarle  Sound,  262 

Alber6ni,  Cardinal,  263 

Albert  Durer  [see  Durer] 

Albert  L,  II.,  263, 264 

Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
264 

Albert,  Prince  of  Mecklenberg, 
264 

Albert,  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, 264 

Albert!,  Leon  BattisU,  264 

Albertus  Magnus,  264 

Albigenses,  265 

Albinos,  265 

Aibinus,  Bernard  Siegfried,  267 

A'lbion,  267 

Albion,  New,  267 

AlUin,  268 

Al  Borak,  268 

AHH)rt.6i,  Gil  Carrillo  de,  268 

Albours,  or  Alburs  [see  Klburs] 

Albu^ra,  269 

Al-Uufera,  269 

Album,  269 

Albrimen,  270 

Albumen,  in  plants,  271 

Albu^uer^uoi  AlTooio,  27 « 
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Albumom,  273 
Alby,  or  Albi,  273 
Alca,  273 
Alceus,  273 

Alcaide,  or  Alcayde,  273 
Alcala,  273 

Alca)4  de  Henires,  279 
Alcal4  la  Real,  274 
Alcalde,  274 

IAlc4mo,  274 
Alc&ntara,  274 

Alc&ntara,  the  Kmglitt  U,  274 
Alcarrizas  f  see  Cooler] 
Alcarrfa,  274 

Alc6do,  Spanish  otteeri  27$ 
Alc6do,  King-fish«r>  275 
Alces  [see  Klk] 
Alcester,275 
Alchemy,  275 
Alcib(ades,  276 
AOcobol,  280 

Alc6ran,  or  Alkoran  [fw  Xmmi] 
Alcove,  282       * 
Alcuin,  282 
Alcy6ne»,  282 
Aldborough,  283 
Ald^baran,  283 
Alder  [see  Alnus] 
Alderman,  283 
Aldemey,  or  Aurigny,  283 
Aldine  Editions  [see  Mtinutitts] 
Aldrovand,  Ulysses,  'i!84 
Aldus  [see  Manutiukl 
Ale,  285 
Alehouses,  285 
A'leman,  Mateo,  288 
Alemanni,  or  AUemanni,  288 
Alembert,    Jean    le    Rond  d', 

289 
Alembic,  291 
Aleo<26n,  292 
Alent^jo,  292 
Aleppo  [see  Haleb] 
Alens&odria,  division  of  Pied* 

mont,  293 
Alessindria,  town  ia  Piadnwl. 

293 
Aleutian  Islands,  293 
Alexander  [see  Paris] 
Aleximder  III.,  the  Great|294 
Alexander  I.,  302 
Alexander  II.,  303 
Alexander  I.,  King  of   Byria, 

303 
Alexander  Jannpns,  308 
Alexander  II.,  Zeblnas,  304 
Alexander,  son  of  Anatobttue 

II.,  304 
Alexander  Several  [see  Sevenia] 
Alexander  Polyhistor  [see  Poly- 

histor] 
Alexander  I.,  II.,  IIL,  IV.,  V, 

VI.,  VII,  VIIL,  Pbpes,  304, 

305 
Alexander  I.,  II,  III*,  Kinga  of 

Scotland,  305,  306 
Alexander,  M  illiam,  306 
Alexander  Jaroslawitx  NoTakoj, 

306 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia, 

307 
Alexanders  [see  Smymium] 
Alexandretta  [see  Scanderoon] 
Alexandria,  309 
Alexandria,  Ancient,  310 
Alexandria,    town  in  AjOMticiL 

312 
Alexandrian  Library,  312 
Alexandrian  Codex,  312 
Alexandrine  Verse,  313 
Alexei  Michailowitx,  313 
Alexei  Petrowitx,  315 
Alexis  Comn^uus  I..  315 
Alfi^ri,  Vittdrio,  316 
AH6nsia  [see  Sims] 
Alfonso  y.f  of  Aragon,  317 
Alfonso  IL,  of  Naples,  318 
AlfoDsoB  of  Spain  and  Portngal 


[see  Alooso] 
lAlf( 


lord  [le^  LiocolqiliiieJ 


Alfort,  318 

Alfrag&nina,  or  Al-FargMC  318 

Alfred  the  Great,  318 

Alfreton,  322 

A]ge,322 

Algarotti,  Fnneoteo^  824 

Algarre,  324 

Algebra,  324 

Algebraic,  326 

Algebraic  Geometiy,  398 

Algeclras,  326 

Algecfras,  or  Aljetireb,  S2i6 

Algh6ro,  or  Algeri,  329 

Algiers,  regency  of,  326 

Algiers,  city  of;  331 

Algonquins,  331 

Alg«a  Bay,  332 

Alguacfl,  332 

Alh&ma,332 

Albambrm,  palaee,  338 

Alhambra,  town,  334 

Alh4sen,334 

AliBen  AbiTaleb,334 

Ali  Uyder  [«ee  Uyder  Ah ' 

AU  Pacha,  335 

Anias,  337 

Anibi,  337 

Alicante,  province,  337 

Alicante,  town,  337 

Alicita,  338 

Alididi,  338 

Alien,  338 

Aliment  [see  Food  J 

Alimony,  340 

Aliquot-Part,  340 

Alismicen,  340 

Alkali,  341 

Alkmaar,  311 

Alkmaar,  Ueniy  of,  341 

AUhallows,  342 

All  Saints,  343 

All  Saints'  Bay,  Brasil,  343 

All  SainU*  Bay,  Califomia.  Z<\ 

All  Souls*  Cottego,  343 

Alia,  in  music,  344 

Alla-Breve,  in  muaic,  344 

Allah,  344 

Allahabad,  proviBeo  of  Hitfed.  *- 

tan,  344 
Allahabad*  subdivisioft  of  4«tt'j 

344 
Allahabad,  city,  345 
Allan,  David,  345 
Aliaius,  Leo,  345 
Alleghany  River,  845 
Alleghany  Mouatoia^  845 
Allegiance,  34ft 
Allegory,  346 
Allegretto,  346 
All6gri,  C.  Aaioaio  {mm  C-  — 

regio] 
Al%ro,346 

Allelikia  [see  RaUelinab] 
Alleinande,  348 
Allen,  347 
Allendale,  347 
Allerton,  North,  [see  NuifliA^. 

lerton] 
AUeyn,  or  Allen,  Edwanl,  U7 
AUgemeine  Zeituoff,  348 
Allier,  348 
Alligation,  348 
AlligMor,  349 
Allighur,  352 
Alliteration,  358 
Aaiium,  354 
AU6dium,  3S5 
Albwaac^  356 
Alloy,  356 

Allspice  [seo  Eugcnio] 
Allfivium,  356 
Almacanter,  361 
Almad^n,  361 
Almagest,  362 
Almigru,  Orcto^  388 
Almigro,  Diego  de,  388 
Al-Maomn  r««e  AbbasMlee] 
Almanac,  363 
Almansor,  364 
AlaM«38i. 


A.inerij,tuwn,366 
A:«>uhirlei,  366 
AMiiunil  [we  Amj'gdBlni] 
AimundDury,  368 
AlinoDBr,  368 


Alula,  ar  Alt,  407 

AlY»,Dukeor[»eeAll»l 
Atvar,  principslitf,  407 
Alvai,  town,  4U7 


l.n.-.n.h,  368 
1"><irAndei,3e8 
:t.,s-Houh,  369 

uiu$.M  Aider,  36ft 

.  I.  wick,  370 

l..t,  J 70 

.t'lisine,  or  Alphomin*  T^>1M) 


A'lTii: 


),  407 


>,371 
>  I.,  II, 
I X^  Kinn  ot  Leou,  371,  372 
4  uiiM  Vl£  [lee  AluoM  1.  of 

Al..a*o  Vill.,  X,  XI..  Kinus  of 

(  .i.>t;loanil Lboii,372, 373, 374 

.\h<if*)  ill,  KinKof  Cutilt-,372 

Ai,.iiso  1.,  11,   m.,  IV..  King! 

oi  AnmroD.  374.  375 
A,^!,s>i    V.    Nee   Alfonio   I.  of 

Snily] 
Al  ...so    I.,    Il„   III,,    IV.,  v., 
if  Portugal,  375,  376 


...p,™ 


i<,376 


..*i.  376 
;;>  Ac^Un,  376 

■V,,  U.uise9s376 
.;.•»,  HautB«,377 
.  i"  s,  Muhiimea,  377 
,i.h.il*t,  377 
.  phii'iiiii,  386 
.  ;<r.  3SS 

,.[.s.  RM.1ogyot389 
;;'?._vi!i;etBtionof,  393 

i'K.»hio'[HeAbbande«I 
:.<.-.f^r,l,  New,394 
:-.ice.  394 


li  ;_m,  40S 

ilale,  406 
tune,  406 


Alsentoke  [see  Gosport] 

AlyUtes,  4.08 

Alyth,  403 

A'madeus  I.,  II,  III.,  IV.,  V, 
VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX,,  Duke* 
oS  Savoy,  408,  409 

A'niadiideOsuU,410 

Ainad6j,  410 

Ams|(er,  410 

AmUiirU,4ta 

Amnlekitc*,  410 

AmalG,411 

Amalgam,  411 

Amilia,  412 

Amand  im  Kami,  St.,  413 

Am&niis,  412 

A'muca,  412 

Amacanl^cen.  413 

Amaraiilira,  413 
r)Illdcn,4l3 
»iEh,  or  Ami-da,  414 
sia  or  Amu»9,  414 

Amalhfiata,  415 

AmBii,  HieioijyiBU),  413 

Am&fD,  or  Amatu*,  Joannea  St>' 
dnicia,  41S 

Amaurfiiis,  415 


A'mai 
l&na 


>,  ot  MsrafioD,  or  Orel- 


A'vaions,  416 
Ambasudor,  418 
Amber,  421 
Amberg,  421 
Amb«i(-rii,  421 
Ambert,  Ai'i 
■     ■  ■    tr,  422 
e,  422 


',  Cardiaal  0«orgM  d'. 


».  SI., 


AmbroBian  Lihrair,  4 
•-b-iscide,  425 
biilanre,  425 
Ambulat,.™,  i'ii 
Amed,  426 


il,4-2G 


a  ffu..-^ 


Amende  HoDoraMc,  42<> 
Amendment,  In  law,  426 
Amendmsut,   in     pailiaiBC 

proceeilings,  428 
AmenticBB,  4^ 
■cement,  428 


Amettj.'o  Vespucii  [tea  Veapneci  j 
Amerkole,  449 
Ametntoott,  449 
Amecaham,  449 
Amvs,  JoBcph,  4&0 
Amesbury,  450 
Amethyst,  450 
Amh&ra,  450 
Amhiiic  LaogoBf^,  451 
Amherat,  United  tiiatea,  451 
Amhenl,£;iM  Indies,  451 
Amherst,  Jeffviy,  BaraD,452 
Amhciatbn^h,  452 
Amianthua  [ate  AjbeitoiJ 
A'midine,  452  . 
Amieni,  453 
Amiena,  treaty  of,  453 
Amilcar  [,ee  Uamikar] 
A'miol,  le  P*re,  453 
Amir  al   O^maia  fnea   Emir  al 

Omara] 
Amlwch,  454 

Amlwch  Cupper  Mia«9,  454 
Ammiioui  MarcelUnus,  453 


1,460 


A'mnetty,  460 
Am6iiium,  460 
Amood,  461 
Amoiileii,  462 
Aniui,  462 
Amoy,  463 

Ami«ll>Jeffir«MVitei] 
Amphibia,  4C3 
Amphlbolite,  464 
Amphlctyona,  464 
Amphidetma,  466 
A'mphila,  bay  of,  467 


.phfpo 


a,  467 


Amphiprootyle,  467 
Amphisbaiin,  467 
Amphitdi,  468 
Amphiih«Btre,  469 
Amphiuma,  472 
A'mphora,  472 
AmplKiiile,  472 
Ampthill  [seeBfdfordahire] 
Ampiill---     ■■" 


ATn|.i. 


in,  473 
a  473 


Amntsif,  474 

AmsUrdam,  474 

Amaterdain   Niw  [see  Barbiee] 

AmulLt  477"" 
Amur,  477 

Amuratb  [.ee  Mutad] 
Am}Kdal.^»,«17^ 
Amigdiiluid  47S 
Amy'jplilim,  478 
Arajot,  Jaijues,  479 


Aoacanliaceic,  484 

Anachaisia    the    yoiiDger     [eea 

Barthelemy] 
An^reon.  484 
Aoadyr.  485 
AnaK^"<«.  483 
Aoagni,  4S5 
A'nagraro,  486 
Analqitica,  486 
AniluRy,  487 
An&lysia,  488 
Anaiyai.,  chemical,  489 
Aoamour,  489 
Aiiannssa,  489 
AnanLts,  aonofOoiat,  490 
Ananias,  name  uf  aeieial  Jen, 


Aaapl,  [«.e  Nafiplm] 
Anarchy,  490 

Anat.t4siiu  1.,  II.,  Kmperora,  490 
■        '  ■       JL,    111.,    IV., 


Foiie- 
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imOu8,4gi 
Anathema,  49t 
AnitidiB,  4112 
AnatiShs,  492 
Anatuhco,  198 
Aniiomy,  498 
'nSlomy,  Comparative,  500 


9,  5U3 
ier,  504 


»,  504 


Anchor,  504 

A'nchorel,  507 

Anch6.y,  507 

Anchory  fear  [bm  Launia] 

Anchyl'^aii,  507 

Aimenl,  Ancients.  508 

Ancilla,  508 


Ancil 


1,  David,  508 


Andrew*,  St,  5 
Andmra,  Lancelot,  7 
AndriHCUB  [see  Philipptta] 
Andrdmache.  8 


ronlciis,  Jewish  adTocate,  8 
Andronlcua  Comninua,  8 
Audronlciu  Cyrrheitea,  9 
Andioaiciu,  Livius  [see  Liviua] 

.ronicus  PabroloKua,  9 
AixIroaiciiB,  Rhudiiis,  9 
Andnt  [net  Bahamaa] 
Aodnia.  10 
AodroBcoggin,  or  AnariMOgg^in, 


Andfljar,  10 
AndOze,  10 
Ane^'ado,  10 


nemune,  11 

An^'erstein    Gallery     [sea 

iicmoKope,  12 

tional  Gallery] 

Angina  Pectoti,,  21 

Pimpinella] 

Angiosp*m.ia  [»«  Didyna 

I'neunam,  12 

Allele  of  Cootingence  [see 

i.n[rel,  coin,  13 

Anffle,  d«r.iUnear.  21 

oKtlica,  14 

Vn^-lo  Biionarotti,  Michel,  14 

An^le,  Horary,  22 

lofielo    Caiav&ggio    [aea  Cara- 

Angle  ot  Incidence,   Refle 

yaiKtio] 

Kt^fraclion,   KlungBtii>D, 

Vngeln,  t7 

Totion,  the  Vertical  [at* 

L.ger,  17 

several  tsno*] 
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Aiif^le,  Plaue,  Sphfurical,  Solid, 

Parallactic  [set  these  terms] 
Angle  uf  Posiboo,  22 
Angle,  rectilinear,  22 
An^le,  trisectioa  of  [see  Triaec- 

tion] 
Angles,  or  Angli,  24 
Anglesey,  or  Anglesea,  24 
Anglo-Saxons  [see  Saxons] 
Ang6Ia,  26 
Ang6ra  [see  Ancyra] 
Angostura,  28 

Aogot  [see  Amhara,  Alvares'] 
AngouUme,  29 
AngoulSme,  Charles  de  Valois, 

Duke  of,  29 
Angouinois,  30 
Angra,  30 
Aograb,  30 
Anguilla,  30 
Aag\dar  Sections  [see  Trisection, 

Trigonometry,  Theorem  (De 

Moivres')] 
Angular  Velocity  [see  Velocity] 
Angus  [sec  Forfarshire] 
Anhalt,  30 
Anholt,  31 
Aniello,  Tommaso,  31 
Animal,  32 

Animal  Magnetism,  32 
Animal   Physiology    [see  Phy- 

Animalcules,  34 

A'uio  [see  Teverune] 

Anise  [see  Pimpernella] 

Aiiiar,  district,  34 

Anjar,  town,  34 

Anjou,  34 

Anjou,  Dukes  and  Counts  of,  34 

Anjouan  [see  Anzouan] 

Ankarstroem,  John  James,  3S 

Anker,  37 

Anklam,  38 

Anua  Boleyn  [see  Boleyn] 

Anna  Oimndua,  38 

Anna.Iwauowna,  39 

Annuberg,  40 

Annogooudey  [see  Bisoaghur] 

Annah,  40 

Annals,  40 

Annamab6e,  41 

Annamooka,  island  of  [seo  Rot- 
terdam] 

Annan  [ncc  Cochin  Chixia] 

Annan,  town,  4 1 

Annan,  river,  4.2 

Annandale,  42 

Ann&iiolis,  town  in  Maryland,  42 

Auiiipoliii,  county  of  Nova  Scotia, 
42 

Anu&tes,  42 

Anne  of  Austria,  42 

Anne,  Queen  of  £ngland,  43 

Annealing,  44 

Annecy,  44 

AnuOida,  45 

Annibal  [see  Hannibal] 

A'nnius,  45 

Anoiv^rstry,  45 

Anno  [see  Hanno] 

Anno  Bom,  45 

AnnoD&y,  45 

Annnul  Register,  46 

Annualii,  47 

Annuity,  in  law,  47 

Annuity,  48 

Annulet,  51    > 

A'nnulus,  51 

An6a,  51 

A'nodynes.  51 

A'uolis,  52 

AnomalUtic  Year,  53 

Anomuly,  in  astronomy,  53 

Auon&ccaB,  53 

Anop'.eih^rium,  or  Anoplothe- 
tiu:n,  .^4 

A'iiqtietil  du  Perron,  Abraham 
llyacinthc,  56 

Anqiicttl  du  Perron,  Loois  Pient, 
56 
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Ansbadit  Anspad^  prxDcipaliiy, 
56 

Ansbach,  town,  56 

Anselm,  57 

Anser,  58 

Anson,  George,  Lord,  58 

Anstey,  Christopher,  59 

Anstruther,  Easter  and  Wester, 
59 

Ant,  60 

Ant-Bear,  63 

Ant-Eater,  63 

Antacids,  66 

Ant«,67 

Antagonist  Muscle,  67 

Antalkalies,  67 

Antilo  [see  Abyssinia] 

Antar,  68 

Antarctic  Circle  [see  Arctic  Cir- 
cle] 

Antarctic  Ocean,  68 

Ant&res,  68 

Antecedent,  G8 

Antecedentia,  68 

Antt-fixa,  68 

Antelope,  68 

Antennas,  91 

Antepagmenta,  92 

Ant«qu£ra,  Autik&ria,  92 

Anthelmintics,  9'i 

Anthem,  94 

A'nthcmis,  94 

Anther,  95 

Anthology,  95 

Anthony,  St.,  96 

Anthony,  St.,  FuIN  of,  96 

Anthony's,  St.,  Fire  [see  Erysi- 
pelas] 

Anthoxanthum,  96 

A'nthracite,  96 

Anthrop6;fraphy,  97 

Anthrup61og}',  97 

Anthropophagi  [see  Cannibals] 

Authropomor^ism,  98 

Anthus,  98 

Antiaiis,  98 

Anlilws,  99 

A^itichrist,  99 

Anticosti,  99 

Autidicomarianites  [see  Here- 
tics] 

Antidotes,  99 

Antfgonus,  101 

Autlgonus  Gon&tas,  103 

Antfgonus  Doson,  103 

Antigonus  Cary'ktius,  103 

Antigua,  103 

AntiUbanus  [see  Lfbanus] 

Antilithics  [see  Lithonthryptics] 

Antilles,  104 

Antilogarithm,  105 

Anti.MUo  [seeMelos] 

A'ntimony,  105 

Antimony,  medical  uses  of,  107 

Autindmians,  108 

Antinous,  108 

Antfuous,  constellations,  108 

AutiocheU,  in  Syria,  108 

Antiochefa,  in  Pisidia,  109 

Antlochus,  109 

Antrochus  I.,  XL,  III.,  IV.,  V., 
VI.,  VII.,  Vlll.,  IX.,  X.,  XL, 
Kings  of  Svria,  109—112 

Antiochus  of  Commag^na  [see 
Commagene] 

Antfparos,  112 

Ant  (pater,  the  Macedonian,  112 

Ant  f rater,  governor  of  Idumasa, 
113 

Ant(pater,  L.  Coslius  [see  Coeliiis] 

Antipathy,  114 

Anti.Paxo  [see  Paxo] 

Antiphlogistic  Treatment,  1 14 

A'niiphon,  115 

Antiphouary,  116 

Antlphony,  116 

Antipodes,  116 

Antiquaries,  society  of,  117 

Antiques,  118 

Anti^uitieS|  118 
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Antiqtuty  [see  Andcnti  and  An* 

tiquitiesj 
Antis,  118 
Antiscii,  118 
Autisoorbulica,  118 
Antiseptics,  120 
AnH9pasm6dicis  124 
Antfsthenes,  127 
Antiktrophe  [see  Strophe] 
Antitactes  [see  Heretics]^ 
Anti-Taurns  [see  Taurus] 
Antithesis,  128 
Anti-Trinitarians    [see   ArianSf 

Socioians,  Unitarians] 
A'ntiom,  128 
Antiv&ri,  129 
A'ntlia  Pneon&tica,  129 
AntcBci,  129 

Antouie  de  Bourbon,  129 
Antoinette,  Marie  [«•«  Marie] 
.Antonia  Major,  1 29 
Ant6nia  Minor,  129 
Antonio,  St.,  130 
Antonine  Column,  130 
Antoninus  Pius,  130 
Antoninus,  the  Itinerary  of,  131 
Antoninus,  wall  of,  132 
Antoninus  Liber&Us,  132 
Aut6nio  Marc  [see  Raimondi] 
Ant6nio,  132 

Aut6nio,  Nicolas  or  Nicolao,  133 
Ant6nio,  St.,  133 
Ant6nitts,  Marcus,  133 
Autonius,  Caius.  133 
Antonius,  Marcus,  the  TViumvir, 

134 
Antonius  Musa  [see  Musa] 
Antrim,  county,  136 
Antrim,  town,  138 
Antwerp,  city,  138 
Antwerp,  province,  139 
An(ibis,  140 
AnviUe,  D',  140 
Anw&ri,  141 
Anweiler,  141 
Anxur  [see  Terraeina] 
A'u]^tu8  [see  Socrates ) 
Ansin,  141 
Ansuan,  141 
A6rta,  142 
Aosta,  duchy,  142 
Aosta,  city,  144 
A'panage,  144 
A'patite,  144 
Ape,  144 
Apelles,  150 
Ap^llicon,  151 
Apennines,  151 
Apenrade,  155 
Aptrea  [see  Cavy] 
Aperients  [see  Cathartics] 
Apetalous  Plants,  156 
Aphelion,  156 
Aphis,  156 
A'phorism,  157 
Aphrodite,  157 
Aphth6nius,  157 
A'pian,  or  Appian,  Peter,  157 
A'piary,  157 
Apicius,  158 
A'pion,  159 
Apis  [see  Bee] 
Apis,  Egyptian  deify,  159 
Aplome  [see  Oamet] 
Apdcalypse,  160 
Ap6calyptie  Knights,  163 
Ap6cr7pha,  163 
Apocv'aeB,  163 
A'podes,  164 
A'pogee,  164 
Apolda,  164 

ApoUin&ris,  C.  Sulpfcius,  164 
ApoUin&ris,  of  Alexandria,  164 
Apollo,  164 
Apollo  Belvedere,  165 
Apollod6ru8,  grammarian,  165 
Apollod6rus,  architect,  165 
A|K>llo<16rus,  painter,  165 
Apollunicon,  165 
ApoUoniuf  D^scoloi,  166 


ApoUfoiuB,  FrrgsBM,  166 
ApoUftmiis  RIi6diQa,  167 
Apoll6niiii,  statuafv  vf  Rhutks, 

168 
Apoll6niQs,  statuary  «f  AtWai^ 

168 
ApoU^oiiN,  the  sophist,  if*ii 
A|M»ll6niiuofT/aoa,  1^ 
Apologetics,  169 
Apologies  of  the  Fi  hsw,  1<»^ 
Apologue,  170 
Ap61ogy,  170 
Apophihegn,  170 
Apophyllite,  170 
Apoplexy,  171 
Ap6phyge,  174 
A  Posteriori  [see  A  Priori] 
Apostles,  174 
Apostles,  Acts  of  the,  174 
Apostolic  Fathcn,  174 
Apost^Uci,  174 
Apdstiophe,  175 
Apotactites  [sea  Hantksl 
Apothecaries,  eoropasv  m,  J  75 
Apotha6sis,  177 
AtkStome,  178 
AVpalachc,  178 
Appalschic61a,  180 
Appar&tus  SculptORs,l8I 
Appairat,  in  aatroaumr,  181 
Apparent  Magnitude,  181 
Appaient  Motion,  181 
Apparition,  181 
Appeal,  186 

Apjieal,  old  criminal  lav,  1  ^ 
App61ieana  [see  Hart-tioj 
Appenaell,  canton,  187 
Ap})ensell,  town,  187 
Appiinus,  188 
A^ppU  Via,  1S8 
A'p|iiua  Clalidius  fare  CLui«ll'jB 
Apple,  in  botany  [ace  IV^u^j 
Apple,  189 

Apple,  Love  [see  Lava  A|*p«-J 
Apple,  Pine  [see  Pine  A||4r  [' 
Appleby,  191 
Appoggiatdra,  192 
Appraisement^  iS^i 
Appraisers,  192 
Apprentiee,  192 
Approaches,  195 
Approver,  195 
Approximation,  195 
Apricot,  197 
A'pries,  198 
April,  198 

April  Ceremonies,  198 
A  Pri6ri.and  A  Puatcxloa,  19? 
Apafdea,  199 
Apt,  199 
A'pteral,  199 
Apu^^ius  Lucius,  199 
Apiija,  199 

Ap6ra  River  rsce  Orinocu] 
Apurimae,  20u 
Apus,  200 

Aquafortis  [see  Nitric  AoA] 
Aqua-RegiaTsea  ChLorioe} 
Aqu&rius,  200 
Aquatic  Animals,  201 
Aquatic  Plants,  202 
Aquatinta  Kngi«via|^  S03 
Aqua  To£&na,  204 
Aqueduct,  204 
AViba,  205 

A'quila,  coastcllataoai  SOr> 
Aquila,  town,  20S 
Aquila,  cocwert  to  JodaisB,  ^ 
Aquil^gia,  206 
Aquil^ia,  206 
Aquinas,  Thomai^  206 
Aquino^  208 
Aquit4nia,  208 
Am,  209 
Ara  [sea  Macaw] 
Arabesque,  209 
Arabia,  209 

Arabian  Gulf  [see  Red  !sa] 
Arabian  Nighu  [s««  Ar«iliea,  J .  9  ^ 
AriUi,  220 
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Arthur,  415 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Bietagne  [lefi 

John] 
Arthur*ii  Seat  [sea  Edinburgh] 
Artichoke  [we  Cyaara] 
Article,  416 
Articles  of  Faith  [tee  Confoi* 

uonx] 
Articles    of   Wat     [SM    MutlVf 

Act]  ' 

Articur4U,  417 
Articulation,  in  anatonr,  417 
Articulation  [iiee  Voleaj 
Artillery,  418 
Artoc4rpe{B,  420 

Artocarpus,  420 

Artuis,  421 

Artotyrites  [see  Herstica] 

Arts,  degrees  in,  422 

Arts,  fine,  423 

Arutn  [hee  Aroidea] 

Arunilel,  424 

Arundel  Marbles,  425 

AruniiUf  427 

Aninpex  [see  Haru^i] 

Arvu,  428 

Arve,  428 

Arvk'ola  [see  Campagnol] 

A'rziimas,  4)S8 

As,  428 

Asam,  431 

Axaph,  St.,  431 

As&iium,  435 

A.HbestuA,  435 

A8calab6tes  [see  Geeko] 

A'iicalon,  435 

Asc6rideB  [see  Intestine] 

Ascendant  [tee  Astrolo^l 

Ascension,    right    and  oulique, 

and  aaceufiiooal  diffejpence  436 
Ascension  Day,  436 
Ascension  Island,  436 
Ascetics,  437      ^ 
Asehaffeoburg,  437 
AschaiD,  Roger,  438 
Ascidia,  439 

AscI6piads  [see  ^sculapinal 
Asclepi&dea,  439 
Aftcl^piades,  440 
ANcttli,  4-11 
Ascoli  di  Satriino,  442 
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Asc^n^ua  Q.  Rsdiious,  442 
A'sdrubal  [koe  Haadrubal] 
Aseerghur,  442 
Aselli,  442 
Ash  [see  Fnuinus] 
Ash,  Mountain  [see  Pynia] 
Ashautees,  443 
Ashbomp,  448 
Ashburtoo,  448 

Ashburton,  Lord  [see'DunoiBg] 
As\)by-de-la-Zouch,  449 
Ashdod,  449 
Ashdown  Foicft,  450 
Ashes,  450 
Abhford,  451 
Ashlar,  451 
Ashler,  451 
A!ihleringv452 
Ashmole,  Klias,  452 
A'shoTer,  453t 
A»hton-in-Mackeri|eld,  4«^3 
Ashton-under>Line,  454 
Ash  Wednesday,  454 
Asia,  455 

Asia,  botany  of,  477 
Asia,  zoology  of,  480 
Asia  Minor  [see  Anat41ia] 
ANiatic  Societies,  484 
Askew,  Adii^i  485 
Askeyton,  485 
Askngg  [see  Yorkshire] 
A^koe,  485 
Asmunaans,  485 
Asp,  487 

Asp&ragi  [see  Asphod41e«J 
Aspftragus,  488 
Aiip&^ia,  488 

Asjiect,  in  astronomy,  489 
Aspen  [see  Populus] 
A^per,  489 
As|>ergilluin,  489 
Aspern,  Great,  489 
Asphaltttes  Lacuf     [lee  Dead 

Seal 
Asphaltum,  489 
Asphod^lesB,  48$ 
Asph6delus,  490 
Asphyfxia,  490 
A'spirate,  491 
Aspoe,492 
Aspr^do,  492 
Asprop6tamo  [see  A^el^us] 
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Ass,  492 

AssafcBtida,  in  botany  [lee  Fe- 
rula] 

Assafotida,  493 

A^sahan,  493 

ANsaj»sias,  493 

Aksault  and  Battery,  494 

Assaying,  495 

Asscmiai,  Joseph  Simooius,  497 

Assemani,  Sti^haaua  KfCMdiua. 
498 

Assemani,  Simone,  498 

Assembly  General  of  Se^tUild 
[see  General  Assembly] 

Assembly,  National  [see  Na- 
tional Assembly] 

Assembly  of  Dif  m^s  [seo  Wttt- 
minster  Assembly] 

Assent,  royal,  498 

Asser,  499 

Assessment  of  Taxes  [eeeTaiaa] 

ANsessment  of  Damagei^  500 

Assets,  500 

Assfdeans,  502 

Assieoto  Treaty,  503 

A'lisignat,  503 

Assign^,  of  a  bankrupt  [set 
Bankrupt] 

Assignee,  of  an  insolvent  deUor'a 
estate  [see  losolTent  Debtor] 

Assignee,  of  bill  of  lading  [set 
Bill  of  Lading] 

Assignee,  of  a  lease,  505 

Assignment,  506 

Askiuiboiu  River  [see  Red  Rtf  er] 

Assiniboins,  506 

Assint,  506 

Assfsi,  506 

Assise,  507 

Association,  in  metapby^sies,  508 

Association,  African  [eee  A^'Pftt 
Associstienl 

A'sKonance,  509 

Assouan  [see  Sy4ae] 

Assumpsit,  510 

AKiumuiion,  or  Aasuncioa,  eitv. 
510 

Assurance,  511 

Assye,  511 

As«y'ria^511 

AKtacolites,  513 

A'stacus,  513 


AstaHe^  PbttudLt  4eiNr«  hl4 
Aatartc,  in  teelMy,  ^H 
Astbwy,  514 
Aster,  514 
A^irias,  514 
Asteriam,  515 

Asterwds  [set  Jfmo^  Cmm^  M 
laa] 

Asthma  [eeeBro^eUtia  I 

Asti,  province,  515 

Asti,  town,  515 

Astle,  Tliomaa,  ^)9 

Astolphua,  516 

Aston  [its  BirauBgttWtj 

Aslma»516 

Astrabad,  516 

Astrms,  617 

A'stragal,  517 

Astiii^lus,  517 

Aatrskhan,  517 

Aatiakbao,  atv,  5^0 

Astriogents,  52^ 

Astroc&ryum,  524 

A'strolabe,  524 

AMUCUigy,  52< 

Astr6Doniy,  529 

Astnac,  Joha,  538 

Astur,  538 

Astarias,  538 

Asty'ages  [see  MtdiaJ 

Asy,  or  Axy  fsee  On>Qt«a| 

Asylum,  540 

A'symptole^  541 

Assud,  542 

Atabeks,  542 

Atacima,543 

Atahuallpa,  or  Atabalipa,  5  43 

Ata-Melik,  544 

Ataulphus,  544 

A'tbara  [see  Taeaxseand  Kaic^. 

Atchafaliya,  544^ 

Atcheen,  or  Acheen,  545 

Atcheen,  town,  546 

Atchujeff,  AUhuk,  or  Atcku,  544 

A^teles,  546 

Atell&uas  F&bulai,  549 

A  Tempo*  549 

Atfib,549 

Ath,  or  Aatb,  549 

Athabasca,  or  Atbaptteov,  559 

AthaUah,  550 

AtbioagUd^  550 
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Athinarie,  page  1 
A'thanas,  I 
Athanssian  Creed,  1 
Athanisius,  St.,  1 
Athanasius,  the  rbetorieiaa,  5 
Atheikra  [see  Materialism] 
A'theUngf  or  ^Etheling,  5 
A'thelney,  Isle  of,  6 
4the)stan,  6 
Athen&ii  [see  Eud6cial 
Athenn'us,  physician,  / 
Athena'us,  critic,  7 
Athenaus,  author  pf  work  oa 

engiues  of  war,  7 
Athen&goras,  8 
Athene,  or  Athena,  9 
Ath^oion,  philosopher,  9 
Athenion,  painter,  8 
Athenion,  poet,  9 
Athenry,  9 

Athens,  or  Athena^  10 
Athens,  town  of  Georgia,  United 

States,  19 
Atbtns,  town  of  Obi<^  Uaiitd 

SUtet,  19 
Athens,  New,  19 
Athf  nton,  or  Atberttont^  19 
Athertoo,  20 
A'thias,  20 
Athlone,  20 

Athlone,  Barl  of  [ttt  GinbtU] 
Athol,  21 
Athos,  82 


Athy,  23 

Atkyus,  Sir  Robert,  23 

Atlanta,  in  soology,  94 

Atlantes,  24 

Atlantic  Ocean,  25 

Atlas,  32 

Atlas,  in  anatomy,  35 

Atlas,  maps,  35 

Atmosphere,  35 

Atmospheric  Air,  38 

AtoU,  or  Atollon,  38 

Atom,  or  Atoms,  38 

At6mic  Theorv,  38 

Atonement,  44 

Ato^i,  or  Atowai,  45  » 

Ato6ni,  or  Ataoni,  45 

Atorkou  [see  Kurile  Islands] 

Atrag^ne  [see  Clematis] 

Atrito,  45 

Atri,  Hitria  Pic^oa,  46 

Atrib,  or  Artrib,  46 

Atriskoi,  or  Atrikanskoi,  46 

A'trium,  46 

A'tropa,  47 

Atropa  Belb&donoa,  medical 

of,  48 
Atrophy,  49 
Atr6pia,  50 

Atshinsk,  or  Achinsk.  50 
Att&eca,  50 

Attachment,  foreign,  50 
Attachment,  process,  ^0 
Attack,  52 


Attainder,  52 

AtUint,  53 

Attal^a,  54 

A'ttalus  I^  II.,  III.,  King*  of 

Pergamus,  54,  55 
Attalus,  Roman  senator,  55 
Attar,  or  Otto  of  Roses,  56 
Atterbury,  Francis,  56 
Atterdide,  57 

Attersee,  the,  or  Kammenee,  57 
Attic,  58 

Attic,  upper  room,  59 
A'ltica,  59 
Attic  Dialect,  62 
A'tticua,  T.  Pompfioiua,  63 
Atticus,  Her6des  [see  Hei6des] 
A'ttiU,  63 
Attleburgh,  64 
Attock,  65 
Attorney,  65 
Attorney-General,  67 
Attraction,  in  pliysics,  67 
Attrition  [see  Fnction,  Heat] 
Attwood,  George,  70 

A'tya.  71 

A'tylus,  71 

Au,  or  Aue,  71 

Aubsgne,  71 

Aubaiue,  72 

Aube,  river,  73 

Aube,  department,  73 

Aiilieuaii,  73 

Aub  igoi,  Theodore  Agnppa  d\  73 


Aubin,  St„  74' 
Aubrey,  John,  74 
Auburn,  United  Statt^  75. 
Aubusson,  76 
Aubusson,  Pierre  d\  76 
Auch,  77 

Auch4nia  [see  Lama] 
Auditeraroer,  77 
Auehtermuchty,  77 
Auckland,  St.  Andrew,  77 
Auckland,  Bishop's,  77 
Auction,  78 
Auctiouerr,  79 
A&coba,  79 
Aude,  river,  79 
Aude,  department,  80 
Audebert,  Jean  Baptisle^  9t 
Audiana  [see  HerelicsJ 
Auditor,  81 
Audran,  Gerard,  61 
Auerstldt,  82 
Ang^r,  Athante,  62 
Atigrreau,    PitRe    Frvn^cis 

Charles,  82 
Afigila,  83 
Augite,  83 

AugmentatioB,  ta  aurnc,  9$ 
Augsburg,  86 

Augsburg,  confessioo  of,  87 
Augsburg  Gaactte   [see  Allg». 

Qcine  Zeitnag] 
Aitgst,  88 
Augur,  8B 


Aiipusta,  ii 
Aiiuoitla,  ii 

Aii^uatin,  I 
Ao^'iLlin, 

uidtTof,  tr 

At:i;u>line,  St,e3 
A<uu4in>,  91,  iB  lut  FhnUK, 
U.  S-SS 

A  U|;<lst01D,  93 

Aui;ilitaliii,  H 
AtigiiMtn,  M 
Aiiffuitiu,  KmwroTjH 
Aok'ustu)  t,  II.  lii, of  Saxony, 


A>inis.  1D1 

Auraiiliicc*,  101 

Aiire,  D',   [tee  Armssnic  and 

Vyriattt  ttnutci] 
Aure,  lOi 

A-ircliinui,   LAddt    Danitllia^ 


Aurisny  [n*  Aldanuy  1 
AiirLlIai-,  109 
A-'jioraUanill*,  110 
Aiiri<n);abiul,  pIOTiim,  118 
A.irBntfabid,  city,  113 
A-m.n-«l»,  lis 
Aiisc-Jltatioo,  114 


Aiiilia,  St.  [ne  Anguitiilel 
AiBlrBliiia  [■«  AtulnliaJ 
Au>Mll«,lir 
Aiutr«li4,  batuy  at,  133 
Auftnilta,  (tCDlo^  oF,  129 
Austrilii,  MoluKTDf;  136 
Aaltiio,  (mpiia  of,  129 
Aliltris,    Archduchy     of     [w 

Ktu,  proTiucci  of  the] 
Aulhcnlic,  in  Diiitie,  lb\ 
Authintic^  158 

Auto-dii-Ff,  152 

Autofp^ph,  153 

AuUlyciu,  153 

Aul6inatoD,  154 

Autonfimtl,  154 

Aulud,  154 
iiHergne,  geology  of,  157 
anwn-,  159 

Auxiliary  Verbi,  1S§ 

Auiuanv,  161 

Auiout,  Adri«n,  Ifil 

A*B  [nee  Birmu  Kni|iin] 

AtiI  [Me  Bahnia  Iiliadi] 

AvalsachM,  161 

Avallon,  161 

Aikaturine,  163 

Aratira,  163 

Arabury,  Abviy,  Abiry,  163 


ATelri 


165 


Avails,  165 
Arelirna,  169 
A'T*Uai[a,lGS 


ATcntlDUai  lef 

AvaoiOBi,  oT  ATvntahir,  lOT 
ADann,  \fjT 
Arnno,  167 
Arirrhoa,  16B 
AvfitDUDrAitiihotl,  168 
Avina,  168 


.vfyroQ,  deuartr 
(icenna,  1?! 


,172 


Agi( 

Avfni 

ATi«RU   , 

,  Ornn4diut,  172 
Avi^noD,  173 
A'Tila.diiltkt,  174 

A'tiIu,  toan,  174 
A'riioa,  Chailn,  174 
Avifioa,  175 

Avocido  Peai  fiee  Peneal 
AvocHt.  175 

Avoinlupiis,  or  ATeidupois,  175 
Aion,  176 
AVoset,  177 
AToyer,  178 
ATraaehca,  17B 
Award  [see  Arbilralion] 
AwatikaBaj,  179 
liooh.  1eo 

Awn,  or  Aritl,!,  ISl 
Ax,orAie,  181 
Aabridge,  181 


Aiii,  in  toekgy,  1B6 


AyacAcho,  189 
Ayamoule,  190 
Ayen  Akbery,  ISO 
Aylesbury,  190 
AylMfiirJ,  191 
AyUhim,  or  Aylnttam,  193 
Avr,  193 
Ayrihire,194 

Afuat  am  lento,    Judifia,    Ccn- 
cejg,  Cabildo,  RegioiietilD,  lUa 
Aiilea,  l»9 
At&ni,  2U1 

Aiira.  Don  Felfi  de,  201 
Aiira,  Don  Jn>«  Niculu  de,  201 
AiBifle  [tee  Crtlagus] 
A'zeibijan,  or  Aicrbaijaa,  201 
A'limulb,  203 
Aiincour  [ike  Agincourt] 


'  III  the  tev  iitgtancei  in  wbich  the  aecentuatioB  ghen  in  tho  above  Index  Tories  from  that  gi\-en  in  tlie  body  of  Iho 
woik,  that  in  the  Index  baa  been  adopted  after  deliberate  conuderation. 


B. 


B,  which  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  Hehrew  alphabet, 
and  those  derived  from  it,  is  the  medial  letter  of  the  order  of 
labials.  It  readily  interehanges  with  the  letters  of  the  same 
organ.  1.  With  v,  as  habere  Latin,  avere  Italian,  to  have ; 
habebam  Latin,  mveva  Ital.  I  had.  In  Spain,  and  the  parts 
of  France  bordering  npon  Spain,  the  letter  h  will  often  be 
found  in  words  which  in  the  kindred  languages  prefer  the  v. 
This  peculiarity  has  been  marked  in  the  following  epigram 
by  Sealiger — 

Hand  iemvte  antiqiMt  mutat  Vasconi«  vooet 
Col  nihil  est  kliud  TireieqiMmbibere. 

The  modem  Greeks  pronounce  the  6,  or  second  letter  of 
their  alphabet,  like  at?.*  thus  fUurtktiq,  bcisileus,  is  pro- 
nounced by  them  vasilefi.  When  they  write  foreign  words, 
or  words  of  foreign  origin,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to 
express  our  sound  of  b  by  fiir  (m  p).  It  appears  probable 
that  the  antient  Greeks  pronounced  the  b  more  like  the 
Spaniards  and  modern  Greeks  than  we  do;  for  tliey 
wrote  the  Roman  names  Varro,  Virgilius,  thus— B<ifipwv 
(Barron),  BtpyiKioq  (Birgilius).  The  Macedonian  Greeks 
wrote  *iX»triroc  thus — BiXiTnroc  (Bilippus). 

2.  The  interchange  of  m  and  b  takes  place  very  frequently, 
especially  when  they  are  followed  by  the  liquids  /  or  r. 
Thus  malakos  and  blaks  are  two  Greek  nominatives,  sig- 
nifying aqfi.     Aleiitt  in  the  same  language,  means  honey, 
and  blit/o  signifies  *  I  remove  the  honey  from  the  comb.'   So 
bro-to8,  the  Greek  for  mortal,  and  fnor-t,  the  Latin  for 
to  die,  contain  a  common  root.    An  interchange  of  a  similar 
nature  marks  the  difTerence  between  the  Greek  molubos  or 
molubdos,  lead,  and  the  Latin  plumbum.    If  an  m  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  be  followed  by  either  of  these  liquids,  the 
m  is  retained,  but  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  6, 
just  as  a  i^  inserts  itself  between  n  and  r.    Instances  are  to 
be  found  in  nearly  all  languages :  mes-emer-ia^  mid-day, 
was  reduced  by  the  Greek  ear  to  mesembria ;  the  Latin 
cwfiuiare,  to  heap,    has   been    changed   to   the    French 
combUr;    the  I^tin  numerus,  number,   to   the    French 
nombre,  &c.    The   Spanish  language  affords  examples  of 
a  still  greater  change.     Thus,  if  a  Latin  word  contain 
the  letters  wm,  after  an  accented  syllable,  we  find  in  the 
corresponding  Spanish  term  the  syllable  bre  or  bra :  homine 
Latin,    hombre   Spanish,    man ;    femina    Latin,  hembra 
Spanish,     female ;    famina    (middle-age-Latin),   hambre 
Spanish,   hunger.      [See  Alhaubra.]      This  corruption 
arises   from  a  previous  interchange  of  the  n  into  an  r, 
as  in  diaconos  Greek,  deacon,  diacre  in   French.      The 
Spaniards  have  carried   this  corruption  even  further,  by 
changing  the  Latin  suffix  iudine  {tudo  nom.)  into  tumbre 
or  dumbre  :  consuetudine  Latin,  costumbre  Spanish,  cou- 
tume  French,  custom;  multiiudine  Latin,  muchedumbre 
Spanish,  multitude.     3.  B  interchanges  with  p.    Of  this 
tho  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  by  the  Welsli 
and   Germans  presents  sufficient  examples.     4.  With  /. 
Thus  the  term  /i/^-guards  appears  to  have  meant  originally, 
^^i6-guards,    *oc/y-guards,  from   the  German   leib,  body. 
The  word  was  probably  introduced    by  the  Hanoverian 
D}na8ty.     5.   Du  before  a  vowel  in  the  old  Latin  language 
became  a  A  in  the  more  common  forms  of  that  language. 
Thus,  in  the  old  writings  of  Rome,  we  find  duonus,  good, 
duellus,  fair,  duellum,  war,  &c.,  in  place  of  bonus,  beilus, 
bei/um.       The    Roman    admiral    Duilius    is    sometimes 
called  Bilius;    and  in  the  same  way  we  must  explain 
the  forms  b:8  {duis)  twice,  and  viginti  {dui-ginti)  twenty 
itxtain-ty)  compared  with  thir-ty,  &c.)    6.  Bi  before  a 
vowel  has  taken  the  form  of  a  soft  g  or  j  in  several  French 
words  derived  from  the  Latin :  cambiare  (a  genuine  Latin 
worfl),  changer,   French;  rabies,  rage,  French;  Dibion, 
Dijon;  so  ro\jLge  has  for  its  parent  some  derivative  of 
rubeo,  and  cage  is  from  cavea.    7.  In  some  dialecU  of  the 
Greek  language  a  b  exUts  (apparently  as  a  kind  of  aspirate) 
before  the  mitial  r,  where  the  other  dialecte  omit  it:  as 
brodon,  a  rose.  &c.    Again  bl  and  gl  are  intetehanged  in 
dialects  of  the  same  language.    Thus  balanos  Greek,  and 

flam  Latin,  are  perhaps  related  words ;  as  well  as  blandue 
atin.  signifying  'soft,  mild,  calm,'  and  galenos  Greek, 
which  has  the  same  signification.    For  the  forms  of  the 
letter  B,  see  ALPHABsr. 
In  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  tho  letter  b  is  classed  in  that 


divisioa  of  the  consonants  callod  mates*  and  io  that  suH. 
division  of  the  mutes  called  labials.  The  tubdimioQ  c4 
labials  contains  four  letters--^,  «A  ;  h,  bk;  and  vu  The 
p  and  ph  are  called  hard  ieurd)  consonants ;  the  6  axul 
bh  are  called  soft  (eonant)',  bh  is  the  aspirated  sonant 
corresponding  to  ph  the  aspirated  surd.  (See  Journal  </ 
Education,  No.  xvi.,  p.  341,  &c) 

B  (in  music),  the  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic  scslr, 
answering  to  the  ex  of  the  Italians  and  French.  In  Genmajay 
it  always  signifies  B-flat,  B-natural  there  taking  the  naxiM 
of  H.    B  also  stands  for  bass, 

BAAL  (from  the  root  ^^  he  governed  or  poMesa^Ji 

means  literally  lord,  owner;  hence  also  husband,  Baal 
with  the  definite  article,  b^^,  theBaal,  meana  the  deity 

of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  whose  complete  title 
seems  to  occur  in  a  Maltese  inscription,  as  "rtjt  ^J  J11p^2» 

Maikereth  Baal  Tsor,  i.  e.  King  of  the  City,  Lord  of  TJp^, 
(See  Philosoph,  Transact,  T.  64  pL,  lin.  1.)    The  name 

Maikereth  is  a  contraction  of /l^p  ^fe,  king  of  the  city. 

Hence  it  appears  likely  that  Baal  and  Moloch  are  DaQe«  ut 
the  same  idol  The  cruel  worship  of  Baal,  together  w.ih 
that  of  Astarte,  was  frequently  introduced  among  the 
Israelites,  especially  at  Samaria.  As  the  Greeks,  German^ 
and  other  nations  frequently  form  the  names  of  men  by  ram- 
pounding  them  with  the  names  of  God  (e.g.  OoiiHeb,  0*,f;. 
hold,  Furchtegott,  ef<$^tXoff,  Bc^^^poc,  Ti^iiSfoc.  &c.),  so  the 
Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians  frequently  formed  naims 
by  composition  with  Baal,  as  Ethbaal  (SvaJHW).  »«/A  BcliI, 
the  name  of  a  king  of  toe  Sidonians  (1  Kinge  xvi.  31 ». 
whom  Josephuscalls  Id<Sj3aXoc  and  BiI^m^oXoc,  finm  bjf^  V>K» 
i.  e.  with  him  Baal ;  Jerubaal,  hv^^V*  i.  e.  Baal  tri  I 
beholdit,  Hannibal  is  written  m  Punic  inscriptions ^^JTT. 

i.  e.  grace  qf  Baal;  Hasdrubal  ^jraTTlJ?.  i.  c  he/p  ij 
Baal,  --     .- 

In  Hebrew  also  many  names  of  cities  occur,  eoiRpoande^l 
with  Baal ;  as  Baal-(3ad,  Baal-Hammon,  Baal-Tbamar.  «iir. 

The  statues  erected  to  Baal  were  called  Baalim,  or  ratbrr 
B'alim,  D^3.  The  temples  and  altars  of  Baal  were  chieil  > 

built  on  the  tops  of  hills  cmder  trees,  and  also  on  tbe  foo& 
of  houses. 

The  worship  of  Baal  gave  employment  to  a  muneTWH 
priesthood,  who  burned  incense,  sacrificed  ohildren*  danrei 
round  the  altar,  and  if  their  prayers  were  not  speedik 
heard,  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lanceU  till  the  Un«l 
gushed  out  upon  them.  By  this  self-chactiseiDent,  the 
priests  expected  to  excite  the  compassion  of  Baal,  and  thus 
to  obtain  the  object  of  their  prayers. 

The  general  character  of  Asiatic  idolatry  renden  it  likeW 
that  Baal  meant  originally  the  true  Totd  of  the  untvene^  ao'l 
that  his  worship  degenerated  into  the  worship  of  a  powerful 
body  in  the  material  world.  Sanchoiiiatho&  states  that  the 
Phoenicians  worshipped  the  sun  as  p>&vop  o&pavov  cvf^r 
'the  only  lord  of  Heaven,' called  BaXsdn^v,  Beeleamm  lucJ 
y^^O  Tif^.  lord  of  heaven) ;  and  that  this  Bedaaaen  was 

the  Greek  ZciV,  Zeus.  In  the  Septuaffint,  Baal  is  called 
jHpaKX^c,  Hercules,  called  in  the  PboBnician  language 
71^**)^K.  Or-cul,  i.  e.  light  of  all.  Some  mythokigiats  ha%w 
asserted  that  Baal  was  Saturn  (compare  SerWua  od  jEm,  L 
729) ;  others  have  considered  Baal  to  be  the  planet  Jupiter. 
A  supreme  idol  might  easily  be  compared  with  thoae  of 
other  nations ;  hence  arose  this  variety  of  opinkNia. 

The  statement  of  Herodian  (v.  5 ;  and  CapitoL  vit 
Macrini,  9)  that  the  Phmnieians  and  Syrians  vonhipprd 
the  sun,  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  r^vitf'  of 
Baal  together  with  that  of  the  sun  on  Carthaginian  roini 
and  Palmyrene  inscriptions,   as   tfDtf^  bv^*  1011  ''Tl. 

The  name  of  Baal  occur*  frequently  with  epithctv  ** 


BAA 


222 


BAA 


bare  been  tlien  buHt.  On  tbe  reverse  of  the  coin  of  Otacilia 
there  is  however  a  tolerable  representation  of  this  portico 
or  propylea,  varying  in  some  particulars  from  the  restora- 
tion by  Mr.  Wood.  It  would  therefore  appear  to  have 
been  added  after  the  first  coin  was  struck. 


[Copper  oola  In  ths  Brit  Mni:    Actual  tiieO 

Abulfaragius  says  that  Constantine  built  a  temple  here, 
and  that  he  abolished  a  custom  of  this  place  which  per- 
mitted the  promiscuous  uie  of  wives.  (Greg.  Abulpharagii 
BiiL  Cwnpend»  Dffnatt.^  p.  85.)  We  learn  also  from  the 
Chronicon  PoKhale,  that  while  Constantino  closed  the 
temples  of  the  pagans  onlv*  Theodosiua  destroyed  some,  and 
converted  the  great  and  famous  temple  of  Heliopolis  into  a 
church.  {Chron*  Ptuch.  Olymp,  cclxxxix.,  p.  303.)  '  Church 
history  gives  litUe  more  than  the  names  of  some  bishops 
and  martyrs  of  Heliopolis,  and  informss  us  that  when  Maho- 
metanism  prevailed,  this  part  of  the  country  fell  under  the 
government  of  the  caliphs,  called  the  Ommaiades,  an  igno- 
rant and  incurious  race,  during  whose  time  we  find  only 
that  Balbec  was  a  considerable  city.*  (Herbelot,  Bibliotheque 
Orientale,) 

In  the  annexed  cut  we  have  given  a  plan  of  the  city, 
principally  from  the  drawings  made  by  Wood  and  Daw  kins, 
and  corrected  from  a  more  recent  survey  by  F.  L.  Cassas. 

The  area  inclosed  by  the  walls  contains  the  great  temple, 
with  its  courts  or  fora ;  and  the  smaller  temple,  or  perhaps 
basilica,  which  is  in  the  best  condition  of  all  the  buildings. 
There  is  also  a  very  singular  and  unique  circular  temple, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  view,  and  a  curious  column,  on 
the  highest  situation  within  the  walls,  which  possibly  may 
have  been  a  clepsydra,  or  water-dial. 
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By  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  city,  it  will  be  seen  that  A 
IS  the  portico  or  propyliea,  which  formed  the  grand  front  to 
the  buildings  BCD.  The  length  of  this  buiHing  is  260 
feet,  and  it  is  adorned  with  twelve  columns.  The  columns, 
wilh  their  poclestals,  are  about  57  fe^t  high ;  and  the  whole 


height  of  the  order,  with  its  attic  and  podium,  is,  arror''  •  "» 
to  Mr.  Wood's  restoration,  about  93  feet  On  the  pedc  *t  •  * 
of  these  columns  are  the  inscriptions  mentioned  above. 

B — Hexagonal  court  or  forum,  to  which  the  portlo:  \ 
leads,  1 90  feet  long  by  866  feet  wide. 

C— Quadrangular  court  or  fbrum,  405  Teet  long  bv  4 1' 
wide. 

D— Great  temple,  to  which  the  apprdach  was  throupb  t?** 
above-mentioned  buildings.  The  length  of  this  build ir^^  • 
nearly  290  feet,  the  width  160,  with  ten  columns  in  fr  ■  : 
and  nineteen  at  the  aide ;  and  when  perfect  was,  from  tr-.- 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  pediment,  120  feet  high ;  \\  -.- 
columns,  with  their  pedestals,  are  71  feet  6  inches  high,  a*  I 
the  entablature  1 1  feet  9  inches. 

E— The  smaller  but  more  perfect  building,  which  l-.^« 
eight  columns  in  front  and  fifteen  on  the  flatdi,  is  222  r*.- 1 
in  length,  116  in  width,  and  102  feet  from  tbe  base  of  ti  ? 
columns  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  The  columns  of  t:  r 
portico,  which  is  dipteral,  hate  been  fluted,  with  the  exrtp- 
tion  of  the  two  columns  at  each  flank. 

F — ^The  circular  temple,  which  is  32ibet  in  diam«'t'-* 
internallv,  and  63  at  its  greatest  width  externally,  with  a 
portico  about  50  feet  in  width 

G — A  Doric  column  (Wood  and  Dawkina).  Pococke 
calls  this  a  Tuscan  column. 

H  H,  &c.— The  city  walls,  said  by  travellem  to  be  ah  tit 
4  miles  in  circuit,  but,  according  to  the  plan  given  In  t  ii« 
RuifU  of  Balbec,  by  Wood  and  Dawkina,  they  will  be  foui.U 
to  be  something  less. 

I — The  city  gates. 

By  a  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  baths  of  Caraealla,  o^ 
Rome  (see  Cameron's  Baths  o/iheEomam,  1  voL  fd^  wnfa 
plates,  London,  1772)  [see  Baths],  it  will  be  found  tL  ^t 
the  two  great  inclosures  or  courts,  with  their  portims  amJ 
exhedrsD,  very  much  resemble  the  open  balk  and  exher^rs* 
of  the  great  baths  there.  Both,  though  applied  to  difli'r<^  .: 
buildings,  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  the  sanae  pur- 
pose—the protection  of  the  people  from  sun  and  rain,  x  cv 
travellers  who  have  vuuted  Balbeo  appear  ever  to  have  c  c- 
sidered  for  what  purpose  such  vast  inclosures  were  m&'\  • 
we  have  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  they  were  f^rn* 
.for  tbe  purposes  of  fora,  which  must  have  been  essentisi  :•• 
a  wealthy  community,  such  as  Balbec  certainly  was,  if  i::e 
magnitude  of  its  ruins  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  wealth. 

Wood,  however,  thinks  that  the  buildings  round  the  !'•  - 
closures  ser>'ed  as  schools  and  lodgings  for  the  priests  of  t .: 
sun.  Strabo  informs  us  that  he  saw  such  habitation'*  it 
Heliopolis,  in  Egypt.  (Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  806.)  The  err-:.  I 
entrance  to  these  buildings,  which  we  have  called  J*/r  t.  .« 
through  the  portico  or  propylaea  A,  the  ascent  to  wb-  \ 
was  by  a  magnificent  flight  of  forty-eight  steps,  accor'.;.  z 
to  Wood  and  Dawkins :  the  propylffia  were  aUo  flankc<'.  ;  * 
a  podium  or  low  wall,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  t  ^  < 
square  exliedne  decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  1\^ 
front  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  of  Otsi-..  j. 
The  Turks  appear  to  have  turned  this  building  into  a  t<  -• 
tress,  and  to  have  heightened  the  walls  of  the  exl.edr-. , 
finishing  them  with  a  battlement  after  the  Turkish  fa»Li  .i. 
The  front  of  the  propyloea  and  the  adjoining  buildini?  %^:;« 
called  the  Castle  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  time  Haund  ^  1 
visited  Balbec  in  1745.  (Maundrells  Journey  fi^om  A >• '  » 
to  Jerusalem,  p.  134.)  The  shafts  of  the  columns  emjtl  \  \ 
in  the  courts  of  the  fora  were  of  one  piece  of  trrair  •. 
and  above  the  entablature  there  was  an  attic  divuioil  .: 
intervals  by  shoit  pilasters,  forming  pedestals  for  <itatu  - 
a  similar  attic  was  placed  over  the  exhedre  of  the  i:  <  - 
entrance.  In  every  nart  of  these  buildings  also  there  « > 
rich  niches  decorated  with  columns  and  adorned  with  »'p- 
tues  and  busts. 

The  great  temple  appears,  from  the  plan  of  3Tt^«'>. 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  to  have  been  a  peripteral  pycn«>»* . 
temple,  having  ten  columns  in  front  and  nineteen  on  t  ^ 
flank,  the  columns  being  seven  feet  ten  inches  in  dian.c*'  , 
and  eight  feet  one  inch  apart;  except  in  the  centre  inter 
lumniation  of  the  portico.  The  walls  of  the  cella,  as  fv«t  •  1 
by  F.  L.  Cassas,  are  shown  on  the  plan  ( V^age  PitU,n-^ ,  t 
de  la  St/rie),  with  an  internal  arrangement  of  columns  \  -  v 
Plan).  It  appears  that  a  certain  Thevet,  in  1550.  ^  r 
twenty-seven  columns  of  the  great  temple,  and  e^Kt'i  •  \ 
them  the  greatest  wonders  of  Balbec.  iCoemografilk$e  l\  - 
versclle,  1.6,  c.  14.)  Subsequent  travellers  mentiitn  hit 
nine  columns,  with  an  entablature  over  them;  and  VmIm  «. 
in  1 785,  saw  only  six  standing.  The  ahafrs  of  these  colunua 
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maeh  higher  antiquity.  Both  within  and  without  the  walU 
are  oonfoiMd  heaps  of  ruhbish»  which  appear  to  be  the  ruins 
of  antient  buildings. 


(Rapnnatatloii  of  the  great  stones  of  the  baiemeot  of  the  great  Temple, 

fttm  Poeoeke's  Travels  ia  Sjfria.'} 

In  oontemplating  these  ruins,  we  are  struck  by  the  im- 
mense sise  of  the  stones  employed.  Among  others  there 
are  at  least  twenty  of  enormous  dimensions.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  basement  of  the  great  temple  even  the  second 
course  is  formed  of  stones  which  are  from  twenty-nine  to 
thirty-seven  feet  long,  and  about  nine  feet  thick;  under 
this,  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  there  are  three  stones  which  alone  occupy 
182  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  by  about  twelve  feet  thick ; 
two  are  sixty  feet,  and  ihe  third  sixt^-two  feet  nine  inches 
in  length.  (See  Poeoeke's  TraveU  tn  S^'a.)  Mr.  Wood 
thinks  that  the  word  rpikiQov,  in  the  Chromcon  Paschale, 
refers  to  these  stones.  The  material  is  a  white  granite, 
with  large  shining  veins  like  gypsum.  (Volney.)  This 
stone  abounds  on  me  spot  and  in  the  adjacent  mounts 'ns ; 
quarries  have  been  opened  in  several  places.  In  one  called 
ot.  Elias,  there  is  still,  among  other  stones  of  a  vast  size, 
one  worked  on  three  faces,  which  is  nearly  seventy  feet  long, 
and  about  fourteen  feet  in  thickness  each  way.  The  more 
ornamented  parts  of  these  buildings  were  carved  out  of  a 
coarse  white  marble,  which  was  brought  flrom  a  more  dis- 
tant quarry  west  of  the  city. 

When  Wood  and  Dawkins  visited  Balbec  in  1751  only  a 
small  part  of  the  city  was  inhabited,  towards  the  south  and 
west,  near  the  circular  building.  The  houses  were  mean, 
with  flat  roofs,  on  which,  during  the  summer  months,  the 
inhabitants  often  pass  the  nignt  A  large  portion  of  the 
space  within  the  walls  is  entirely  neglected,  while  a  small 
part  is  employed  for  gardens,  a  name  which  the  Turks  give 
to  any  spot  near  a  town  where  there  is  a  little  shade  and 
water.  In  1751  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
about  5000,  of  whom  a  few  were  Greek  and  Maronite  Chris- 
tians, and  some  Jews,  and  all  without  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Tlie  bad  government  of  the  emirs  of  the  house  of 
Ilarfouche,  the  earthquake  of  1759,  and  the  wars  of  the 
Emir  Yousef  and  of  Djezzar,  had  reduced  the  population  to 
1200  at  the  time  Volney  visited  Balbec  in  1785.  The 
ground  immediately  about  the  wall  is  rocky,  and  little 
advantage  is  taken  of  a  command  of  water,  which  might  be 
usefully  employed  to  irrigate  the  gardens.  A  little  cotton, 
a  small  quantity  of  maize,  and  some  water-melons,  was  all 
that  the  wretched  inhabitants  cultivated  when  Volney  was 
Uiere. 

{The  Ruins  o/Balbechy  Wood  and  Dawkins,  1  vol.  folio ; 
Journey  frnm  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  by  Henry  Maundrell ; 
M.  de  la  Roque's  Travels;  Volney,  Voyage  Pittoresque 
dans  la  Syrie.)  Mr.  Bruce  also  visited  Balbec,  and  made  four 
drawings  of  the  ruins,  which  he  presented  to  George  III. 
These  drawings  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of 
*  Maps,  Drawings,*  &c.,  in  the  King's  Library  in  the  British 
Museum,  given  by  George  III.  and  IV.  to  the  nation ;  from 
which  circumstance  we  may  infer  that  they  were  kept  back, 
and  may  perhaps  exist  in  the  present  King's  collection. 

BABA\  CAPE,  in  Turkish  Bab^-Boumou,  is  the  Cape 
Lcctum  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  rocky  bold  headland  of 
Anatolia,  north-west  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Adramyti,  the  antient  Adramyttium,  ana  between  the 
islands  of  Lesbos,  now  Mitylene,  and  Tenedos,  which  pre- 
serves its  antient  name.  The  cape,  which  is  scarcely  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lesbos,  is  in 
39°  ao'  N.  lat..  and  26°  E.  long.  Doctor  Chandler  calls  it 
a  promontory  of  Mount  Ida,  and  it  is  indeed  a  shelving 
continuation  or  off-shoot  of  that  celebratcfl  mountain  mass, 
the  numerous  lops  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
whole  line  of  coast  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium to  Cape  Bab^  is  vei7  rocky  and  steep,  and  inland 
from  the  bleak  clifTs  there  runs  a  continued  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  gradually  increase  in  elevation  as  they  recede 
from  the  sea  and  approach  the  summits  of  Mount  Ida. 
After  the  cape  is  fairly  doubled,  the  long  level  of  the  plain 
of  Troy  presents  itself  in  striking  contrast :  for  it  is  so  flat 
and  low  that,  when  observed  from  a  short  distance  at  sea,  it 


looks  like  a  mere  line  nearly  all  the  way  from  Cape  B^'  i 
to  the  promontory  of  Sigeium  and  tho  Ht41espont.  Pr - 
jecting  from  Cape  Babik  there  is  a  curious  group  of  >cr  .1 
islets,  called  antiently,  from  their  number,  Hccalonne*.  i.  -r 
the  Hundred  Islands,  but  named  by  the  xgodem  GrtU 
Muskonisi.  Six  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Cape,  ami  i 
the  Trojan  plain,  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  of  At-  v- 
andria  Troas,  and  about  four  leagues  to  the  south.  ».u 
standing  upon  a  bold  hill  feeing  the  sea  and  Lesbos,  are  i.  .* 
more  important  remains  of  the  antient  city  of  Aasos. 

A  small  town,  called  by  the  same  name,  and  sometime^,  liv 
the  Franks,  St.  Mary's,  stands  on  a  shelving  point  of  C  -j  jt 
Bab^  immediately  above  the  sea.  It  contains  a  movt^t.k 
and  a  half-ruined  castle :  the  dwelling-houses,  occupieil  i  v 
Turks  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  are  built  of  unbaked  brick,  au  ] 
are  mean  in  the  extreme.  In  front  of  the  town  of  Bab4  t  h*  •  • 
is  a  little  port  formed  with  massive  fragments  of  rock  :  \  .: 
it  is  only  capable  of  receiving  the  sinall  country  fisli  -  j- 
boats,  and  even  they  are  not  safe  in  it  during  gales  f r  .m 
the  south  or  west.  Vessels  bound  to  the  Hellespont,  kt 
Dardanelles  and  Constantinople,  frequently  come  to  ant  i.  r 
in  the  roadstead  under  shelter  of  the  Cape  during  the  pr> 
valence  of  the  Etesian  or  northern  winds,  but  great  carv  ;» 
necessary  to  guard  against  any  sudden  and  violent  cbanur 
of  weather,  by  which  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  danj;*:  r* 
of  a  rocky  lee-shore  and  of  a  narrow  sea.  The  to«u  x-i 
Bab5.  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufactuiv  .n 
steel,  and  the  sword-blades  and  knives  made  there  ^f^ 
highly  esteemed  by  tho  Turks.  Though  the  trade  has  (V.- 
clined.  certain  yataghans  and  large  knives,  like  the  eoufriur 
de  chasse,  and  said  to  be  of  superior  quality,  are  still  u  .- 
nufactured  there..  The  chief  employment  of  the  inUal)  •- 
ants  is  pastoral; — the  wild,  uncultivated  hills,  rising  I  ... 
the  downs  on  the  south  coast  of  England  from  the  «•  . 
afford  good  pasture  for  one  part  of  the  year,  and  at  the  ot  i.^: 
the  inhabitants  conduct  their  flocks  to  the  Bfcli\iiix  .:' 
Mount  Ida.  The  voyager,  passing  between  the  islar.il  ••' 
Lesbos  and  the  main,  may  often  see  their  broad  u. 
sheep  grazing  among  the  ruins  of  the  once  large  and  p  «• 
perous  city  of  Assos.  The  neighbouring  country  aKt.-  :• 
in  extensive  woods,  or  rather  copses,  of  valonea  oak  ni 
Quercus  eegilops,)  a  dwarfish  tree,  seldom  exceeding  (l\  e  ; 
six  feet  in  height  The  large  cups  that  contain  tlie  ac  4*  *  t 
of  this  species  of  oak  are  well  known  in  commerce ;  t;  » 
are  used  for  tanning,  and  form  a  principal  article  of  c\;  < 
fk-om  all  this  part  of  Turkey.  The  few  of  the  inhab.t  :  . 
of  Babi  who  attend  to  this  branch  of  trade  carry  t  r 
valonea  (as  the  product  is  commercially  termed)  to  a  (- 
in  the  gulf  of  Adramyti,  where  it  is  either  shipped  at  •  v  ■• 
on  board  of  European  vessels,  which  have  repaire<l  iK.. 
expressly,  or  it  is  put  into  country  craft,  which  carr\  u  \ . 
Smyrna,  where  it  is  sold,  and  then  re-shipped  in  Kur*;-  :. 
vessels  for  Italy,  England,  and  other  countries. 

BABEL.    [See  Babylon.] 

BAB-EL-MANDEB  is  the  name  of  the  straits  b\  w^  .  .. 
the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf  is  joined  to  the  bay  i»r  A  .> -i 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  formed  by  two  prnjd.  * 
angles  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents,  or»  moiv  \  - 
cisely,  the  two  angles  of  Arabia  and  Abvssinia.  From  t.  e 
Arabian  shores  a  cape  of  moderate  height  project»,  «t;.  .*, 
on  all  our  maps  and  charts,  is  called  likewise  Cape  Ba 
Mandeb;  the  much  more  elevated  land  on  the  Afr-.c  n 
side  nms  in  a  straight  line.  Opposite  Cape  Babel  Mkr. : 
the  coast  of  Abyssinia  may  be  aistant  upwards  of  tiAivt:  -r 
sixteen  miles,  and  here  both  continents  approach  noai« «: 
one  another  and  form  the  straits.  Within  the  stmitx  t  : 
much  nearer  to  the  Arabian  shores,  is  an  island,  calIl^i  .'. 
Arabic  Pertm :  this  name  is  also  adopted  on  our  maps.  1  •: 
strait  to  the  east  of  this  island  is  called  the  Little  Str.>it,  ..i  . 
that  to  the  west  of  it  the  Large  Stmit  The  Little  Str.it  « 
most  frequented  by  vessels,  on  no  other  account  Imt  b«  c;^u«  • 
its  moderate  depth  allows  anchorage,  if  circumstances  r.  u- 
der  it  necessary.  The  depth  here  varies  from  nine  tn  t-  .'«i  • 
teen  fathoms  ;  on  one  small  shoal  it  is  only  seven  fath<  :..* 
This  strait  is  four  miles  wide,  but  contracted  by  *::  -  1 
water  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Babel-Mandeb  to  a  ».ni  - 
island  about  a  mile  fVom  it,  called  Pilot  Islot.  The  i^ai>'i 
of  Pertm  is  rocky  and  low,  wnth  a  gentle  dedivitv  fr  n 
the  middle  towards  the  extremities.  It  is  barren  and  unin- 
habited. On  the  S.  W.  side  it  has  an  opening  into  an  <\ • 
ccUent  harbour  or  cove,  which  affords  shelter  against  ora.~  ^ 
every  wind,  and  a  good  anchorage  in  from  four  to  six  ur  v.  -  c . 
fathoms  water.     This  island   is  irom  four  to  five  m^* 
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Towards  the  conctusioa  of  his  reign,  Bnber  endeaTOured 

to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  empire.  He  mode  or  im- 
proved public  roads,  with  resting-places  for  travellers  at 
suitable  diatances ;  be  caused  the  land  to  be  measured,  in 
order  to  have  a  scale  whereby  to  fix  the  taxation  ;  he 
planted  gtudens,  and  introduced  fniit-treos  from  abroad 
into  tlie  several  provinoea  of  Hindustan;  and  he  ordered 
a  regular  Una  of  pott-bouses  to  be  built  bom  Agra  to 
Kabul. 

Baber  died  at  the  Charbagh,  near  Agra,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1530,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  HuroSiQu 
□n  the  throne  of  the  empire,  which  is  commonly,  though 
improperly,  called  that  of  the  Mogols.  Baber  wan  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  distinguished  sovereigns  that  ever  sat 
upon  an  Asiatic  throne.  In  his  character  we  perceive  an 
uncommon  portion  of  benevolence,  good-nature,  and  frank 
gaiety  ;  and  joined  with  this,  he  possessed  the  leading 
qualiBcotion*  both  of  a  stHtesman  and  a  milltaiy  com- 
mander in  a  high  decree.  Of  his  literary  accomplishments 
BDd  general  infurmatiun,  the  autobiographic  memoir  written 
by  himself  iu  his  native  langUBt;e,  tbe  Jaghatai  Turki, 
gives  us  a  most  ndvantageoua  idea:  there  is  perhaps  no 
other  work  of  thia  kind  in  existence  which  affords  a  more 
accurate  notion,  not  only  of  the  life,  character,  and  way  of 
thinking  of  its  author,  but  of  tbe  whole  aspect  of  bii  a^e, 
and  of  the  persons  and  objects  surrounding  him.  (See 
Memoirt  0/  Zekir-ed-din  Muhammed  Baber,  translated  by 
John  Leyden  and  William  Erskine,  London,  1B26,  4lo.) 

BABER  ISLAND.     [See  Moluccas.] 

BABIA'NA,  a  genus  of  Capo  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Iridece.  It  derives  its  singular  name  troni 
B'lbtaner,  by  which  the  Dutch  colonists  call  these  plants, 
because  their  round  subterranean  stems  are  greedily  eaten 
by  baboons.  It  ditFan  from  Gladiolus  in  its  round,  leather- 
coated  seeds,  and  in  tbe  flowers  having  the  tube  of  Ixia,  and 
from  Ixia  in  their  having  tbe  irregular  limb  of  Gladiolus. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  species  are  known,  among  which  are  some 
orihahand:iomestortheCape  bulbous  plants,  as  they  are  com- 
monly though  incorrectly  called.  Of  these  all  have  narrow, 
plait^,  sword-shaped  leaves,  riding  frem  a  cormus  which  is 
covered  with  rigid,  netted,  brown  scales ;  this  part,  which 
■a  called  the  bulb,  sometimes  the  root,  but  which 


1  in  reahty  a  abort,  underground  stem,  is  prooagated  by 
me  or  mora  joung  buds  near  its  point,  which  shoot  up 
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of  growth,  feed  upon  the  old  urmiu  till  th^v 
havB  sucked  it  quite  dry,  and  by  that  time  become  r-  *■ 
cormi  themselves  elevated  upon   the  point  of  the  oni:  ..  , 

I.  In  this  way  the  underground  cormi  giadukllt  r-- 
towards  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  and  albrd  an  inslai.n-  ' 
vegetable  progression  which  by  some  baa  been  Bddui.i  il  i> 
extremely  remarkable,  but  which  is  in  bet,  if  the  pl.-r  - 
menon  be  rightly  considered,  precisely  analogous  ti>  '  : 
progression  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  into  the  ail  by  tbe  f<.'ru:t- 
tton  of  fresh  branches  year  aflet  year. 

The  flowers  of  bahiana  are  yellow,  purple,  and  t\\;, 
scarlet,  of  considerable  size,  and  extremely  handio;:  r. 
They  are  produced  in  perfection,  provided  the  plants  on-  -i 
cultivated  as  to  be  exposed  abundantly  to  air,  light,  warm: ' . 
and  moisture,  when  in  a  stale  of  growth,  and  prevr-i--! 
cool  and  dry  while  in  a  state  of  repose.  It  is  in  the  )>•;.  -• 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  these  plants  ar«  ii'U  . 
where  they  are  exposed  for  two  or  three  tnontbs.  at  the  m  •-. 
to  rain  ;  and  where,  during  the  remainder  of  lbs  year.  1- 
are  buried  beneath  a  soil  so  dry,  that  even  succulent  plj  1 
themselves  can  scarcely  contrive  to  exist  upon  it.  1  • 
following  species  will  illustrate  Ibe  genus. 

Babiana  tulphurea,  one  of  the  commonest  aperiei.  cti.  '.  • 
about  a  foot  high,  with  oblong  plaited  hairy  leaves,  ai.>l  1 
one-sided  spike  of  four  or  five  flowers.  The  lattar  are  *••  : 
two  inches  long,  of  a  pale  sulphur-yellow,  with  asborl  f>>- 
blue  lube  and  eye ;  the  segments  are  oblong,  slightly  ■ ,:  . 
nearly  equal  in  size,  and  spreading  nearly  eqniilly  ru..-  : 
three  short  erect  stamens.  The  style  and  siigm^  -., ' 
sky-blue :   the  latter  very  narrow  and  channelled. 

BABINGTON,  WILLIAM,  a  disiinguUhed  phv»i.:.r. 
wosbomin  June,  1756,  at  Portglonun,  a  \illage  on  tLu'll.:> 
near  Coleraine,  in  tbe  north  of  Ireland.  Uis  father  ««>  t 
clergyman,  who,  having  a  numerous  family,  detcrmu.  : 
that  one  of  his  sons  should  be  brought  up  to  medtriiie  :  1  . 
choice  fell  upon  Williani,  and  be,  after  acquiring  tbe  u-,.  . 
elements  of  general  education,  was  apprenticed  to  a  1:  > 
dical  practitioner  at  Londonderry.  AAer  the  end  of  ,  '■ 
apprenticeship,  he  proceeded  to  London  to  oomplel*  '..  - 
medical  education.  Being  provided  with  an  iniruduii 
to  Mr.  Frank,  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  be  becvnp  i  . 
dresser  at  that  institution.  Thence  be  went  to  linti^- 
Hospital,  and  aflerwards,  for  a  short  time,  to  Winch*  >;•- 
Hospital.  Having  made  a  most  favourable  impiesaiuo  ».'  . 
respect  to  his  talents,  application,  and  Bteadioeka  dur  '  ; 
his  studies  at  Guy's  Hospital,  he  was,  upon  tbe  ocmrn 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  apothecary,  summonnl  fi<<  . 
Wincheister  to  ent^  upon  the  duties  of  tlut  aituuion.  ii  : 
earlier  age  than  it  is  customary  to  intrust  so  respooublv  i  ■. 
ofBco  to  any  one.  Soon  afterwards  be  was  selected  lo  s>-  - 
Dr.  Saunders  at  tbe  hosnital  in  his  lectures  on  chemi>-.:i 
This  contributed  to  render  his  merits  known  beiond  - 
walls  of  the  hospital ;  and  while  still  there,  by  the  ad>  .<-• 
some  friends,  he  purchased  the  valuable  collectioD  of  m.-v. 
rals  which  had  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Bute— the  flr.~: 
perhaps  which  at  that  time  existed  in  Kogknd.  1 ; 
had  much  influence  in  determining  ti'«T  to  tbe  stad> 
mineralogy.  Upon  obtaining  postession  of  his  por^sw.  1- 
proceeded  to  class  the  minerals  and  to  cataloRue  tbiv 
He  also  divided  the  cabinet  into  several  portions,  whiri.  > 
disposed  of  at  different  times.  In  179S  h«  pabl»h<~i  - 
Syalifmalic  Arrangrment  of  Minerait,JiMaided  tmlAe  .  .< 
eonsidrration  of  their  cAemieai,  phj/tieal,  mul  a^ii™ 
eharaetert,  reduced  to  the  form  of  tables*  wh«4i 
ceded  by  a  smaller  work. 
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menced    private    practice    aa   a    physician   in   Freei>ar.  ■ 
Court,  ComhitI,  in  the  City  of  London.    Soon  aAw  be  «  •• 
elected  one  of  the  physicians  to  Guy's  HospitaL  wb»»»  '. 
had  continued  to  lecture  on  chetniatry,  in  whieli  dud    ■ 
was  joined  by  Mr.  William  Allen,    In  1799  be  puhlt^  - 
hU  New  Sytlem  of  Minerahgy,  which  may  be  mmhx).-  .- 
a  continuation  of  the  former  work.     In  IS02  be  public  - 
■  Syltabm  of  the  Course  of  Ch^mieal  Ltcttm:     In  I :    ■ 
previous  to  leaving  Guy's  Hooital.  he  hmi    beraiiM    -. 
Fellowoftbo  Medical  Society  ofLoadoB,  and  nwrtn)   Kit 
self  sealously  to  promote  the  advuMcment  ef  tbe  snenn-     - 
medicine — which  is  the  chief  object  of  thai  sotiety.    Ha-- 
removed  from   Freeman's  Court   to  BasinKhali-atreet   : 
became  tbe  neiKhbouT  and  friend  of  Dr.  Lettaau  tbe  — 
supporter  tod  benefutor  of  tbe  Mednl  Societr.  vT^  ~  - 
«aat»  ia  iti  behalf  w«re  tblj  seooodM  bj  Dr.  B»bm^^ 
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lon^ation  of  the  face  and  jaws,  and  in  the  truncated  form 
of  Uie  muszle,  which  gives  the  whole  head  a  close  resem- 
hlance  to  that  of  a  large  dog,  and  from  which,  as  already 
observed,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  very  appropriately  de- 
nominated them  Cynocephali,  or  dog-headed  monkeys. 
In  the  ordinarj^  quadrumana,  which  have  the  head  and 
face  round  as  m  the  human  species,  the  nose  is  flat,  and 
the  nostrils  situated  about  half-way  between  the  mouth 
and  the  eyes,  the  whole  bearing  no  unapt  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  man  who  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  nose  : 
but  in  the  baboons  this  organ  is  prolonged  uniformly  with 
the  jaws ;  it  even  surpasses  the  lips  a  little  in  length,  and 
the  nostrils  open  at  the  end  of  it  exactly  as  in  the  dog. 
Here  Uiere  is  a  marked  difference  in- form  and  development 
from  what  we  observe  in  the  apes  and  other  higher  groups 
of  quadrumana.  The  great  length  of  the  face  detracts 
from  the  size  of  the  skuU ;  the  organs  of  mastication  are 
strongly  developed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  brain  and  intel- 
lectu^  functions ;  the  facisd  angle,  which  has  been  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  pretty  accurate  measure  of  the  mental 
capacity,  is  reduced  to  80%  whilst  it  is  never  less  than  45° 
in  the  monkeys,  and  among  the  apes  amounts  even  to  60° 
or  65°;  and  the  character  of  the  baboons,  as  might  be 
readily  suspected  from  these  indications,  is  less  docile  and 
intelligent  than  that  of  the  kindred  genera.  To  the  same 
prolongation  of  the  face,  and  preponderance  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  is  to  be  attributed,  at  least  in  a  great 
measure,  the  fact  that  the  baboons  less  frequently  assume 
an  erect  posture  than  any  of  the  other  quadnimana^  and 
are  less  capable  of  maintaining  it  for  anv  length  of 
time.  The  weight  of  the  long  nose,  to  which  the  smail  size 
of  the  skull  forms  but  a  very  inefficient  counterbalance, 
fatigues  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  constantly  tends  to 
make  the  animal  seek  for  support  upon  all  fours,  as  may  be 
observed  in  a  dog  or  a  bear;  and  in  fact  the  baboons 
are  but  very  little  superior  to  these  animals  in  the  faci- 
lity with  which  tiiey  maintain  themselves  in  an  upright 
posture. 

The  compressed  and  robust  form  of  the  body,  and  the 
short,  muscular,  and  powerful  nature  of  the  limbs,  ai*e 
other  characters  which  broadly  distinguish  the  baboons, 
and  exercise  a  very  sensible  influence  upon  their  habits 
and  economy.  Generally  speaking,  the  quadrumana  are 
of  a  slender  and  active  make,  with  long  arms  and  legs, 
which  adapt  them  for  climbing  and  residing  among  the 
branches  of  trees;  but  the  shortness  of  their  Umbs,  and  the 
weighty  and  powerful  make  of  their  bodies,  whilst  they  do 
not  entirely  exclude  the  baboons  from  grasping  and  climb- 
ing trees,  nevertheless  render  the  woods  and  forests  a  less 
agreeable  habitat  to  them  than  the  precipitous  sides  of 
rockv  mountains,  where  they  live  in  Wge  families,  and 
climb  among  the  cliffs  with  great  ease  and  security.  Their 
whole  habits,  indeed,  as  well  as  their  organic  structure, 
approximate  these  animals  to  |he  ordinary  quadrupeds; 
the  great  development  of  their  organs  of  smell,  the  position 
of  the  nostrils,  which  are  more  conveniently  placed  for  the 
exercise  of  that  function  than  in  the  other  quadrumana ; 
the  robust  make  of  the  exti-emities  and  the  equality  of  their 
length,  their  gait,  their  habitat,  the  size  and  power  of  their 
canine  teeth,  and  the  nature  of  their  food,  all  indicate  their 
inferiority  to  the  apes  and  monkeys.  And  as  the  habits  of 
animals  are  necessarily  derived  from  their  organization,  as 
the  functions  of  an  instrument  depend  upon  the  component 
parts  of  its  structure,  in  proportion  as  the  baboons  are 
degraded  in  the  scale  of  nature  by  their  organic  conforma- 
tion, in  the  same  degree  do  they  participate  in  the  intellec- 
tual inferiority,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
in  the  moral  debasement,  of  the  common  quadrupeds.  Still, 
with  the  general  outlines  of  the  organization,  they  preserve 
much  of  the  character  of  the  other  quadrumana ;  but  it  is 
only  the  worst  part  of  the  character  of  the  apes  and  monkeys 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  baboons ; — it  is  their  malignity 
■till  further  heightened  by  an  increase  of  physical  force, 
without  their  playfUl  curiosity, — their  disgusting  approach 
to  humanity,  without  their  gentleness  and  docility. 

In  their  native  mountains,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  baboons 
is  berries  and  bulbous  roots ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  human 
habitations  they  make  incursions  into  the  cultivated  fields 
and  gardens,  and  destroy  a  still  greater  Quantity  of  grain 
and  fruits  than  they  carry  away  with  tiiem.  In  well- 
inhabited  countries,  where  they  are  likely  to  meet  with 
lesistance*  their  predatory  incursions  are  usually  made 
dttxiog  Ui^  pight,  »nd  travellers  uasme  us  that,  taught 


by  experience  of  the  risks  to  whfeh  they  expoee 
during  such  expeditions,  they  place  aentineu  upon  the  sor- 
rounding  trees  and  heights  to  ^ive  them  timely  warning  of 
the  approach  of  dan^r ;  but  m  wilder  and  note  aohury 
districts,  where  the  thmness  of  the  population  mad  tb«  vaot 
of  fire-arms  place  them  on  some  degree  of  equlky  wun 
the  inhabitants,  they  make  their  forays  in  the  open  day, 
and  dispute  with  the  husbandman  the  fruits  of  bift  labour. 
'  I  have  myself,*  says  Pearoe,  in  his  L\fe  and  Advemtur^'i 
tn  Abyssinia, '  seen  an  assembly  of  large  monkeys  (baboons) 
drive  the  keepers  from  the  fields  of  grain,  in  spite  of  theu* 
slings  and  stones,  till  several  people  went  from  the  ti1U;;c 
to  their  assistance,  and  even  then  they  only  niirod  «lo«i%. 
seeing  that  the  men  had  no  guns.*  Dome  traveller*  e^m 
assert  that  if  the  troop  happens  to  be  surprised  in  the  act  ^f 
pillaging,  the  sentinels  pay  with  their  lives  Cmt  their  ii«gl«rt 
of  the  general  safety  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  c«.*na:Ti 
that  individuals  are  freauently  met  with  which  exhtui 
marks  of  ill  usage  from  their  companions,  and  which  vwu 
sometimes  appear  to  have  been  expelled  from  their  soriet* . 
Others  assure  us  that  the  troop  sometimes fonas  a  lute 
chain,  extending  firom  the  vicinity  of  their  ordinary  babiu 
tion  to  the  garden  or  field  which  they  happen  lo  be  engaiftd 
in  plundering,  and  that  the  produce  of  their  theit  is  patL-hrd 
from  hand  to  hand  till  it  reaches  its  destination  in  ibe 
mountains.  By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  carry  off  % 
much  larger  booty  than  if  every  individual  labourad  f  .r 
his  own  peculiar  benefit ;  but  notwithstanding  this  atieo- 
tion  to  me  general  interest,  each  takes  care,  befoie  n^- 
tiring,  to  fill  his  cheek  pouches  with  the  most  cho 
fruits  or  grains  which  he  can  procure,  and  also,  if  i^^^ 
likely  to  he  pursued,  to  carry  off  quantities  in  his  haiKU 
After  these  expeditions  the  whole  troop  retire  to  the  mouu- 
tains  to  enjoy  their  booty.  They  likewise  search  viuj 
avidity  for  the  nests  of  birds,  and  suck  the  eggs ;  but  if  tht-rc 
be  young,  they  kill  them  and  destroy  the  nest,  as,  i.ot- 
withstanding  the  evident  approximation  of  their  ormiu* 
zation  and  appetites  to  carnivorous  animals,  they  are  neur 
known  to  touch  a  living  prey  in  a  state  of  nature,  auU 
even  in  captivity  will  eat  no  flesh  but  what  has  beca 
thoroughly  ooiled  or  roasted.  In  this  state  we  have  sein 
various  baboons  enjoy  their  mutton  bone,  and  pick  it  wuU 
apparent  satisfaction,  but  it  was  evidently  an  acquired  hab<l, 
like  that  of  drinking  porter  and  smoking  tobaooo,  sh^tU 
they  had  been  taught  by  the  example  of  their  keepers. 

Of  all  the  quadrumana,  the  baboons  are  the  most  frix'hi 
fully  ugly.  Their  small  eyes  deeply  sunk  beneath  bu^v 
projecting  eyebrows,  their  low  contracted  forehead,  and  tuc 
very  diminutive  size  of  their  cranium*  compared  with  th«> 
enormous  development  of  the  face  and  jaws,  give  them  a 
fierce  and  malicious  look,  which  is  still  further  heighteoeil 
by  their  robust  and  powerful  make,  and  by  the  approj* 
ance  of  the  enormous  teeth  which  they  do  not  fail  to  di>- 
play  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  The  fieroeness  aoi 
brutality  of  their  character  and  manners  oorrespoud  nub 
the  expression  of  their  physiognomy.  These  cbaractfx* 
are  most  strongly  displayed  by  the  males;  but  it  is  more 
especially  when,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  dlspositi  •!., 
they  are  agitated  by  the  passion  of  love  or  jeskmsy,  tiu; 
their  natural  habitudes  carry  them  to  the  most  furious  ai^i 
brutal  excess.  In  captivity,  they  are  thrown  into  the  fcresi- 
est  agitation  at  the  appearance  of  young  females.  It  u  a 
common  practice  among  itinerant  showmen  to  excite  lL« 
natural  jealousy  of  their  baboons  by  caressing  or  offerui^ 
to  kiss  the  young  females  who  resort  to  their  exhihitiuoi, 
and  the  sight  never  fails  to  excite  in  these  animals  a 
degree  of  rage  bordering  upon  phrensy.  On  one  ocraAM>n. 
a  large  balxwn  of  the  species  which  inhabits  the  Cap* 
of  Good  Hope  {Cynocepkalus  poroarius)  escaned  from 
his  place  of  confinement  in  the  *  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris,  and  far  from  showing  any  disposition  to  return  to  hjt 
cage,  severely  wounded  two  or  three  of  the  keepers  whs 
attempted  to  recapture  him.  After  many  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  induce  him  to  return  quietly,  they  at  length  h  i 
upon  a  plan  which  was  successful.  There  was  a  sro«.'. 
grated  window  at  the  back  part  of  his  den,  at  which  one  A 
the  keepers  appeared  in  company  with  the  daughter  of  th« 
superintendent,  whom  he  appeared  to  loss  and  caress  within 
view  of  the  animal.  No  sooner  did  the  baboon  witness  Ui;\ 
familiarity,  than  he  flew  into  the  cage  with  the  cxesLett 
fury,  and  endeavoured  to  unfasten  the  grating  of  the  viq 
dow  which  separated  him  from  the  object  of  bis  joalou»«. 
Whilst  employed  in  this  vain  attempt,  the  keqpeia  took  li^e 
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whicb  their  robberies  are  carried  on,  yet  it  is  very  tnie  that 
tbey  go  in  large  companies  upon  tbetr  marauding  parties, 
reciprocally  to  support  each  other,  and  carry  off  their  plunder 
in  greater  security.*  Their  common  food  consists  of  the 
bulbous  roots  of  different  plants,  particularly  of  the  bMana 
[see  Babi  ANA,  p.  226] ;  these  they  dig  up  with  their  fingers 
and  poel  them  with  their  teeth,  and  heaps  of  the  parings 
are  frequently  seen  near  the  large  stones  upon  which 
the  baboons  delight  to  sit  and  look  round  them.  In  as- 
cending the  kloois  or  passes  in  the  mountains  of  South 
Africa,  which  are  frequently  steep,  narrow,  and  dangerous, 
travellers  often  disturb  troops  of  these  animals  which  have 
been  sunning  themselves  on  the  rocks :  if  not  attacked, 
they  scamper  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  yelling  and 
screaming  ;  but  if  fired  at  and  wounded,  they  no  sooner  get 
beyond  the  range  of  the  gun,  than  they  commence  rolling 
and  throwing  down  stones,  and  otherwise  resenting  the  in- 
jury. A  fuU-erown  chacma  is  more  than  a  match  for  two 
good  dogs,  and  though  there  is  no  animal  which  hounds 
pursue  with  so  much  fury,  yet  the  boors  of  the  interior 
would  rather  set  their  dogs  upon  a  Uon  or  panther  than 
upon  one  of  these  baboons. 

2.  The  Derrias  {C.  hamcuitycu,  Linnieus),  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  baboons,  and  probably  the  only  species 
of  this  genus  known  to  the  antients,  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large 
pointer,  measuring  upwards  of  four  feet  when  standing 
erect,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  face 
of  this  species  is  extremely  elongated,  naked,  and  of  a  dirty 
fie^h  colour,  with  a  lighter  ring  surrounding  the  eyes  ;  the 
nostrils,  as  in  the  dog,  are  separated  by  a  slight  furrow ;  the 
head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  all  the  fore  part  of  the  body  as 
far  as  the  loins,  are  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair ;  that  on 
the  hips,  thighs,  and  legs,  is  short,  and,  contrasted  with  the 
former,  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  clipped,  so  that 
the  whole  animal  bears  no  unapt  resemblance  to  a  French 
poodle.  The  hair  of  the  occiput  and  neck  is  upwards  of  a  foot 
in  length,  and  forms  a  long  mane  which  falls  back  over  the 
shiulders.  and  at  a  distance  looks  something  like  a  full  short 
cloak.  The  whiskers  are  broad  and  directed  backwards,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  ears ;  their  colour,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
head,  mane,  and  fore  part  of  the  body,  is  a  mixture  of  light 
grey  and  cinereous,  each  hair  being  marked  with  numerous 
alternate  rings  of  these  two  colours  ;  the  short  hair  of  the 
hips,  thighs,  and  extremities  is  of  a  uniform  cinereous 
brown  colour,  rather  lighter  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
thighs  than  on  the  other  parts ;  a  dark-brown  line  passes 
down  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  hands  are  almost  jet  black, 
and  the  feet  are  rusty  brown.  The  tail  is  about  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  is  carried  drooping  as  in  other 
baboons  ;  it  is  terminated  by  a  brown  tuft  of  long  hair ;  the 
callosities  are  large  and  of  a  dark  flesh  colour ;  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  dark  brown.  The  female 
when  full  grown  is  equal  to  the  male  in  point  of  size,  but 
differs  considerably  in  the  length  and  colour  of  the  hair. 
This  sex  wants  the  mane  which  ornaments  the  neck  of  the 
male,  and  is  covered  over  the  whole  body  with  short  hair  of 
equal  length,  and  of  a  uniform  deep  olive-brown  colour, 
slightly  mixed  with  green.  The  throat  and  breast  are  but 
sparingly  covered  with  hair,  and  the  skin  on  these  parts,  as 
well  as  on  the  face,  hands,  and  callosities,  is  of  a  deep  tan 
colour.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  who  have  given  a  very 
complete  history  and  description  of  this  species  in  their  ex- 
cellent work  entitled  SymboUe  Physica,  now  m  process  of 
publication,  compare  the  fema'e  derrias  to  a  bear,  whilst 
the  copious  mane  which  adorns  the  fore  quarters  of  the  male 
gives  to  ihat  sex  much  of  the  external  form  and  appear- 
ance of  a  small  lion.  The  young  of  both  sexes  resemble 
the  female,  and  the  large  wniskers  and  manes  of  the  males 
only  liegin  to  make  their  appearance  when  the  animals  ar- 
rive at  their  full  growth  and  mature  age,  that  is,  when  they 
have  completed  their  second  dentition.  At  this  period  they 
undergo  as  great  a  change  in  their  mental  propensities 
as  in  their  physical  appearance.  While  young  they  are 
gentle,  docile,  and  playful,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
their  full  development,  they  become  sulky,  malicious,  and 
morose. 

This  species  inhabits  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  but  is  not 
found  either  in  Egypt  or  Nubia,  though  its  figure  is  often 
sculptured  on  the  antient  monuments  of  both  these  coun- 
tricn.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  found  large  troops  of  them 
in  Wadi  Kanun  and  in  the  mountains  near  tne  city  of 
Gumlud  in  the  country  of  the  Wahabees,  aa  well  as  in  the 


mountains  above  Arkeeko  on  the  Red  Sea;  and  ve  team 
from  Salt  and  Pearce  that  they  are  extremely  oommoo  upon 
all  the  high  lands  in  Tigre.     The  travelleri  abo\e-i&en- 
tioned  found  troops  of  a  hundred  and  upwards  in  the  neivh- 
bourhood  of  Eilet,  in  the  chain  of  the  Taranta.  These  «c.  ? 
usuidly  composed  of  ten  or  a  dosen  adult  malea,  and  abjia 
twenty  adult  females ;  the  remainder  of  tlie  troop  was  tnii'i- 
up  of  the  young  of  the  four  or  five  preceding  yeara.    Win n 
seen  at  a  distance  approaching  a  small  stream  for  the  por- 
pose  of  quenching  their  thirst,  they  bore  a  close  retcro 
blance  to  a  flock  of  wild  hogs ;  and  it  was  observed  that  it. 
young  ones  always  led  the  van,  and  that  the  old  m*.* » 
brought  up  the  rear,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  having  \Lr 
whole  family  continually  under  their  immediate  olntervati  u. 
They  did  not  appear  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  liu- 
Gallas  and  Abyssinians,  but  when  the  European  tni\elU  r> 
approached,  whom  they  probably  distrusted  from  the  ^;- 
pearance  of  their  fire-arms,  the  old  males  abanduned  tn. ./ 
station  in  the  rear,  and  placed  themselves  between    ilr- 
troop  and  their  pursuers,  so  that  it  was  found  very  diflicuU  w 
procure  specimens  of  either  the  females  or  the  young.  \\  t.i  r. 
they  first  obser^'ed  the  travellers  approaching,  they  aU^t  •■! 
up  on  their  hind  feet  for  the  purpose  of  exaininin;;   thoro  . 
the  old  males,  having  driven  away  the  females  and  >ou>  2 
animals,  remained  in  this  position  till  the  near  approach  .  • 
the  party  compelled  them   also  to  retire,  when  the  «  L-  . 
troop  scampered  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  maW...*; 
them  resound  with  their  shrill  clamour.    The  Arabic  nau^c 
of  this  animal  is  ro^oA  or  rubba;  the  Abyssinians   call  i» 
derrias^  according  to  Peaire's  orthography,  or  karrtu^  sr 
cording  to  the  spelling  of  Hemprich. 

The  name  of  this  species  in  the  antient  Ethiopic  or  Gi-i  £. 
the  learned  language  of  the  Ab>6siiiians,  is  tiA  or  /"fa. 
The  figure  of  this  animal,  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  comm- :. 
upon  the  antient  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia;  hh..  , 
metal  images  of  it  have  been  dug  up  among  the  ruii»<«  • 
Memphis  and  Hermopolis,  and  mummies  contaiuin;:  t   - 
embalmed  body  of  the  animal  are  still  found  aoiiinj  ;. 
catacombs.    Strabo,  indeed  (p. 81 2), in  mentioning  lie.:;  - 
polis  as  the  centre  of  the  adoration  paid  to  the  cunocej^htu  > 
says  that  the  Babylonians  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis  |   . 
diWne  honours  to  the  cepui:  yet  though  the  geograp^t 
makes  use  of  very  different  names,  and  though  these,  . . 
reality,  apply  to  very  different  animals,  there  is  good  rva^.i 
to  believe  that  they  both  refer,  in  the  present  inslanc^.t. 
the  same  species;  no  quadrumanous  animal  is  ever  i>  »•.. 
represented  upon  the  sacred  monuments  of  antient  Ek<i  . 
except  the  baboon,  nor  have  the  images  of  any  other  »{>c>    v 
ever  been  dug  up  in  searching  for  antiquities.     One  c»rt  •• 
instances,  indeed,  occur  in  the  representations  of  prufaof* 
subjects,  such  as  the  procession  of  a  returning  conqueror,  1 . 
which  monkeys  {cercopitheci)  are  introduced,  aa  Cur  1  -. 
stance  the  painting  discovered  at  Thebes  by  the  late  Wt. 
Salt,  and  represented  by  Minutoli  (Ub.  xii.,  fig.  9),  in  w  hu ..  1 
monkey  is  represented  riding  on  the  neck  of  a  cainelop.ir  1 . 
but  this  was  manifestly  intended  merely  to  fix  the  Vxx  it. 
of  the  country  or  people  whose  subjection  the  triumph  «  .<% 
meant  to  commemorate,  and  by  no  meana  indicates  a  p .  - 
ticipation  in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  t^- 
baboon.    Neither  does  the  female  ever  appear  to  be  rv)>.i- 
sented  as  an  object  of  worship;  all  the  figures  and  inia^.'* 
seem  to  be  those  of  males,  as  is  proved  by  the  mane  « l-i  u 
covers  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  which  givea  a  fulut^» 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  body  in  this  sex  which  is  wanting  a 
the  other. 

3.  The  common  baboon  (C.papio,  Desmareat)  bof  m  u^-  - 
form  yellowish  brown  colour,  slightly  shaded  with  aandi  \t 
Ught  red  upon  the  head,  shoulders,  bodv,  and  extrvmit'w* 
the  whiskers  alone  are  of  a  lif^ht  fawn  colour;  the  face,  rjL-«. 
and  hands  are  naked  and  entirely  black,  the  upper  e\f^\  .^ 
white,  and  also  naked,  and  the  tail  about  half  the  len»rt^    ( 
the  body,  but  not  terminated  by  the  tuft  which  diaitngui*'^  -^ 
It  in  the  last  two  species.    The  hair  of  the  occiput  atal  r*tf<^ 
is  rather  longer  than  that  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  tut  .« 
neither  so  long  nor  so  thick  as  to  give  it  any  resemUan^- 
to  the  mane  of  the  chacma  or  derrias ;  neither  is  the  i  ve 
of  the  present   species  so    much  prolonged  as  m   Ui«^> 
two  animals;  the  nose,  however,  is  advanced  rather  l«- 
yond  the  extremity  of  the  lips,  and  has  the  nostrils  oremr^ 
as  in  the  other  baboons ;    the  cheeks    are  oonaioera.:-  • 
swollen  immediately  below  the  eyes,  after  which  the  br««din 
of  the  face  contracts  suddenly,  giving  the  muxile  or  no^ 
the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  in  that  sitoatMO  bv 


tba  negro  vQltges  of  every  thing  eatable,  and  sometimes 
kUempt  to  csny  off  the  women  into  the  woods. 


The  Diill  CC.  liucophiiu). 

S.  The  Drill  (C.  leueopkaiu,  F.  Cuviet)  is  a  species 
only  recently  admitted  by  the  moat  judicious  modern  natu- 
ralists, though  lone  since  described  by  Pennant,  and  after 
him  by  various  otner  writeis.  It  is  likewise  a  native  of 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and,  tike  the  mandrill,  is  distin- 
ffuished  by  a  short,  erect,  stumpy  tail,  scarcely  two  inches 
in  length,  and  covered  with  short  bristly  hair.  The  cheeks 
are  not  so  protuberant  as  in  that  species,  neither  aro 
they  marked  with  the  same  variety  of  colours ;  and  the 
site  and  power  of  the  animal  are  much  inferior.  The 
colours  of  the  body  bear  some  resemblance  lo  those  of  the 
mandrill,  but  they  are  more  mixed  with  green  on  the 
upper  parts,  and  are  of  a  lighter  or  more  silvery  hue  beneath. 
Xhe  head,  back,  sides,  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  a  band  at 
tlu  base  of  the  neck,  and  the  backs  of  the  fore  hands,  are 
furnished  with  very  long  fine  hair,  of  a  light-hrown  colour 
at  tbi>  not,  and  from  thence  to  the  point  marked  with 
Altariuta  rings  of  black  and  yellow,  tho  two  laiit  colours 
alone  appearing  externally,  and  by  their  mixture  ftiving 
rite  to  the  greenish  shade  that  predorainales  over  all  the 
T  parts  of  the  head  and  body.  The  under  puts  of  the 
-e  eaualty  covered  wiih  long  fine  hair,  but  of  a 
.  light-brown  or  silvery  grey  colour,  and  more 
sparingly  furnished  than  on  the  buck  and  sides  ;  the  whis- 
kers are  thin  and  directed  backwards;  there  is  a  small 
orange-coloured  beard  on  the  chin ;  llic  hair  on  the  temples 
is  directed  upwards,  and,  meeting  from  both  sides,  forms  ■ 
pointed  tidge  or  crest  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  and  the 
tail,  short  as  it  is,  b  terminated  by  a  ginall  brush.  The  face 
■nd  ears  are  naked,  and  of  a  glossy  btuck  colour  like  polished 
ebony ;  the  cheek-bones  form  prominent  elevations  on  each 
aide  of  the  nose,  as  in  the  mandrill,  only  not  nearly  so 
Urge ;  neither  are  they  marked  with  the  same  series  of 
alternate  ridges  and  furrows,  nor  with  Uic  brilliant  and 
varied  colours,  which  render  that  species  so  remarkable ;  the 
palms  of  the  bands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  al4o  naked  in 
the  drill,  and  of  a  deep  copper  roluur ;  the  coluur  of  the 
skin,  when  seen  beneath  the  hair,  is  uniform  dark-blue, 
and  that  of  the  naked  callosities  bright-red,  Tho  female 
differs  from  the  male  by  her  smaller  size,  shorter  head,  and 
much  paler  colour;  and  the  young  males  exhibit  the  tame 
characters  up  to  the  time  of  their  second  dentition. 

The  wood  baboon,  the  cinereous  baboon,  and  (he  yellow 
baboon  of  Pennant,  are  all  manifestly  referable  to  this 
■pecies.  and  differ  only  from  the  difference  of  the  age  and 
aex  of  the  specimens  &om  which  he  took  his  description. 
The  habits  and  manners  of  the  drill  have  not  been  observed 
in  a  state  of  nature,  nor  do  we  find  the  animal  itself  indi- 
cated in  the  works  of  any  of  the  travellers  which  we  have 
consulted.  In  its  native  country  it  is  probably  confounded 
with  the  mandrill,  at  least  by  casual  and  passing  observers, 
but  it  is  fluently  brought  into  this  country,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  menagerie  animal.  Its  habits  in  confinement 
do  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  materia]  respect  from  those  of 
its  congeners.  Those  individuals  which  we  have  observed 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  in  other  col- 
lections, were  all  of  immature  age  and  growth,  and  conse- 
quently exhibited  littlo  of  the  neite  and  inUoctable  ipirit 
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of  the  adult  babooni  of  otbet  species.  Tb«r««remK 
silent,  sedate,  and  sufficiently  gentle,  when  not  tantalu«d 
with  food  or  otherwise  strongly  excited ;  but  the  gloonif 
ferocity  of  their  natural  temper  was,  nevertheless,  graduu.t 
beginning  to  show  itself  in  those  which  had  tcquiicl  a 
certain  site  and  strength,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  th*i 
the  adult  males  exhibit  all  the  repulsive  and  malicious 
character  of  the  kindred  species. 

Some  writers  have  enumerated  two  or  tbrae  other  cper** 
of  baboons,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  fiditioua,  or  rvltr 
to  different  ages  or  sexes  of  one  or  other  of  Iho*e  which  »n- 
here  described.  The  C.  babouin  of  Desmarest,  for  itulsocv. 
is  confidently  declared  by  Remprich  and  Bhrenberg  to  I* 
tlic  young  male  of  the  derrias,  C.  /lamadrya*. 

BA'BRIAS.  or  BA'BRIUS,  according  to  Snidai.  wr.I« 
a  collection  of  ^sopion  fables  in  ten  boolu,  which  be  turn,  •: 
from  prose  into  chol iambics.  [See^top  andCHOLiAMHn  ' 
Avianus,  in  the  preface  to  his  fables,  states  that  the  [i!i.<> 
of  Babrius  were  contained  in  two  volumes,  by  whirh  1,.- 
means  rolls  of  papyrus.  The  ten  books  mentioned  by  Su-'^^i 
wore  divisions  of  the  fables  themselves,  such,  for  c^dinp.!.. 
as  the  twelve  books  of  La  Fontaine's  fables.  From  the  du:  - 
ncr  in  which  Avianus  mentions  Babrius  in  the  prefara  ti 
his  Latin  fables,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  soma  ventre  n; 
Babrius  in  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apolloniua,  who  prj- 
bably  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  or  somewhat  earlier,  u 
may  be  conjectured  that  Babrius  flourished  within  hall  i 
centurybefore  that  period.  All  other  circumstance*  rcl.itii'.' 
lo  him  are  however  unknown;  norwouldany  ofhia  wntini- 
have  come  down  to  us  if  they  bad  not  been  used  by  in 
transcribers  and  redactfuri  in  the  middle  ages,  as  tLr 
foundation  of  their  versions  of  ^i^sopian  fables.  In  »<»-■ 
cases  the  copyist  was  fortunately  contented  to  trmiunt..., 
with  only  a  few  variations,  the  metrical  original  of  Babnu- 
and  thus  some  of  the  cboUambic  fables  of  this  poet  hii^r 
been  preserved  in  the  form  of  prose  in  different  tiianu>rr|  < 
collections  of  the  ^^sopian  fables,  A  few  fables  have  I  •.■ 
wise  been  preserved  accidentally  in  an  entire  tana.  ^-  '. 
several  fragments  are  cited  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  Oi- 
lecliuns  of  the  extant  fables  and  fragments  of  this  pi<i 
have  been  made  by  several  !cholars.  (See  Tyrwhilt't  hii- 
serlalio  de  Babrio ;  Schneider's  Fabulte  jStopitg,  'Vratiiii'- 
1B12;  Berger,  Babrii  Fabulantm  Ckoiiambicarttm  ti'n 
tres ;  Bishop  Blomfield  in  the  Muieiim  Cnlietm.  toL  i. 
Mr.  Burges  in  the  Claineat  Journal,  vols.  xxt.  and  xxv;  . 
and  an  article  in  the  PhiliJogiaii  Muteum,  vol.  i.  pp.  -i'v- 
30-1,  which  last  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  verkifid.- 
tion  of  Babrius,  and  an  amended  edition  of  bis  fablea.)  "Vr 
language  of  Babrius  is  extremely  terse  and  elegant,  and  L  • 
style  of  narration  lively,  pointed,  and  simple ;  and  even  ii< 
small  number  of  his  fables  which  havo  been  leacued  fr  -a 
different  manuscripts  (about  twenty),  are,  in  our  0{Mni.<i. 
suflicient  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  La  Fontaine,  ibe  K-' 
fabulist  of  modem  times.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  t^  : 
no  manuscript  of  bis  fables  should  have  been  preaen^  . 
which  were  evidently  extant  till  a  comparatively  r««r'.: 

BABUYA'NES  ISLANDS.  A  cluster  of  imall  isla;,-. 
and  islets  forming  part  of  the  Philippines,  and  lying  in  i:  ■ 
north  of  Luzon  or  Lu^onia,  the  most  considerable  of  r  ■ 
group.  Babujan,  the  most  northern  of  the  cluster,  ib  m  I 
43'N.  lat.  and  1 22°  E.  long.,  and  is  about  25  mites  in  •-  • 
cumference.    Four  others  of  about  the  same  siie  are  situai  ■; 

Calaj-an       19°2e'N.lot  121' SCCE.  long. 

Camigucn  19°  S'  121°  SB' 

Dalapiri      19°  IS'  121' 

Fuga  19°  lai'SO' 

The  remainder  are  littlo  better  than  rocky  islets.  The  .  •- 
habitants  of  the  five  which  are  peopled  carry  oo  trade  w.m 
the  Chinese,  whom  they  supply  wila  gold,  wax,  >«*^i-,  at.i 

BA'B'V^LON,  HISTORY.  The  Babylonian*  beIon.:r<-. 
to  the  Semitic  race  of  nations ;  their  languafce  was  i^ 
Aramaic  dialect,  and  differed  little  from  the  oom&ion  Bvr-.v 
Tho  existence  of  their  city  and  empire  can  be  ttand  ha.  . 
to  an  epoch  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  In  the  tenth  chspi-  - 
of  Genesis,  Babel  is  mentioned  as  haTini  formed  part  of  i:->t 
dominions  of  Nimrod,  and  Josepbus  {Ant.  Jud.  t  6t  tilt 
him  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Babylon.  The  bmldici;  '-.' 
the  city  and  towet  of  Babel,  and  the  subsequent  cvnfhu^  -i 
tongues  (Genu.  xi.  1—9)  are  among  the  eariiest  facts  m  -.1* 
history  of  moiitund  vbi^  we  Bod  rectcdcd  in  the  Hctew 
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leriptureB.   We  learn  from  Josephos,  Easebius,  and  the  Ar- 
menian chronicle  of  Moses  of  Cnorene,  that  the  Chaldasans 
had  a  similar  tradition  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  different 
languages  now  spoken  by  men ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  tradition  was  independent  of,  or  whether 
it  was  derived  from,  that  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Diodorus  (ii.  c.  7),  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  attributes 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Babylon  to  the  celebrated 
queen  Semiramis,  and  when  we  read  of  immense  numbers 
of  workmen  (two  hundred  myriads)  from  all  parts  of  her 
empire,  whom  she  employed  in  the  execution  of  her  design, 
we  are  almost  involuntarily  reminded  of  that  part  of  the 
Hebrew  narrative,  which  describes  '  the  children  of  men  * 
building  the  tower,  until  *  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad 
from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  they  left  off 
to  build  the  dty.*  (Genes,  xi.  8.)    The  epoch  at  which  the 
dty  and  the  tower  were  founded  cannot  be  determined  with 
precision :  according  to  the  calculation  usually  adopted,  it 
nappened  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  deluge. 

Herodotus  (i.  c.  184)  says  that  the  building  of  Babylon 
was  th?  work  of  several  successive  sovereigns:  but  amons 
them  he  distinguishes  the  two  queens,  Semiramis  and 
Nitocris,  to  whom  the  city  was  indebted  for  extensive 
embankments  along  the  Euphrates,  and  for  many  other 
improvements.  According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  1,  &c.),  the 
Assyrian  king  Ninus,  assisted  by  an  Arabian  chief,  Ariaeus, 
conquered  and  killed  the  then  reiffning  king  of  Babylon, 
and  made  himself  master  of  his  dominions :  the  town  of 
Babylon  did  not  then  exist,  but  there  were  other  flourishing 
towns  in  the  country.  His  wife  Semiramis,  who  succeeded 
him,  founded  Babvlon,  and  made  it  her  residence.  She 
enclosed  it  with  bnck  walls  of  great  height  and  thickness, 
joined  the  two  banks  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  (besides  a 
subterraneous  passage  or  tunnel),  built  a  royal  palace  on 
each  side,  and  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  town  a  high 
temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Belus.  This  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  happened  about  the  year  2000  before  our 
sra. 

Respnecting  the  history  of  Babylon  under  the  successors 
of  Semiramis  we  are  left  in  almost  entire  ignorance.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  and  the  death  of 
Sarr^anapalus  (b.c.  888),  Belesis,  a  skilful  priest  and  astro- 
lo^^er,  assumed  the  government  of  the  Babylonian  state. 
(Diodor.  ii.  c.  24,  &c.)  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  son  Nabonassar,  and  the  regal  dignity  became  here- 
ditary in  his  family.  The  »ra  of  Nal^nassar,  beginnmg 
the  26th  of  Februa^,  747  B.C.,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
so  called,  because  the  Chaldeans,  during  the  reign  of  this 
kin^,  might  have  beg^  to  avail  themselves  in  their  astro- 
nomical  (U>servations  of  a  moveable  solar  year,  which  they 
mi^ht  either  have  invented  themselves,  or  received  from  the 
i£  ^'ptians.  This  89ra  was,  however,  never  used  in  common 
life",  and  for  all  ordinary  practical  purposes  the  ChaldsBans 
rounted  by  lunar  years.  (See  Ideler,  Lekrbuch  der  Chro- 
ftoio^e,  p.  89.) 

We  know  nothing  of  the  four  immediate  successors  of 
Nabonassar.    The  fifth,  Merodach-Baladan,  or  Berodach- 
Baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  (2  Kings  xx.  12,  13 ;  Isaiah  xxxix.  1)  as  being 
on  friendly  terms  with  Hezekiah,  the  king  of  Judah,  at  a 
time  when  lx>th  dreaded  the  ascendency  of  Sennacherib,  the 
king  of  Assyria.  Soon  afterwards  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
Esarhaddon,  incorporated  Babylon  into  his  empire.    But 
tuwards  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  before  our 
aera,  we  again  find  Babylon  under  Nabopolassar  (627— 
604  B.C.)  an  independent  and  powerful  state,  and  as  such 
it  continued  till  the  period  of  its  destruction  by  Cyrus.    In 
the  battle  of  Circesium  (604)  the  independenoeof  the  Baby- 
It  Tiian  state  was  vindicated  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Nekos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  sent  an  army  to  conquer  it. 
Babylon  had  ite  bright  epoch  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or  Nabucho£>nosor  (604—561  B.C.),  who  increased 
ht»  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  Tyrus,  and 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxv.   1;  2  Chron,  xxxvi.   17),  and 
added  to  the  fortifications  as  well  as  to  the  ornaments  of  the 
city  of  Babylon.  He  subdued  the  Idumssans  (the  Edomites) 
and  the  Ammonites,  and  his  empire  extended  from  the 
Caucasian  mountains  to  the  African  desert.    It  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  apparently  un- 
known to  Herodotus,  especially  as  we  are  told  by  Josenhus, 
that  it  was  familiar  to  Megasthenes  and  other  Greek  histo- 
rians.   Heeren  supposes  that  the  c^ueen  Nitocris,  mentioned 
hy  Herodotus  (L  183),  who  contributed  much  to  the  im- 


provement of  the  town  of  Babylon,  may  have  been  the  con- 
temporary, and  perhaps  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But 
after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  empire  began 
rapidly  to  fall  into  decay.  His  son  Evilmerodaoh  (561 — 
559)  permitted  king  Joacim,  of  Juda,  to  return  home  out 
of  his  captivity  at  Babylon,  whither  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  him.  Evilmerodach  was  killed  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reign  by  his  brother-in-law  NerigUssar,  who  occupied 
the  throne  during  the  four  succeeding  years  (559 — 555). 
He  was  followed  by  his  youthful  son  Laborosoarchod,  or  La- 
bassoarascus,  who  had  been  only  nine  months  on  the  throne 
when  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  which  he  was  dethroned 
and  killed.  Nabonnedus  (the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus, 
i.  74 — 77,  and  the  Belshazzar,  or  Balthasar,  of  the  Old 
Testament)  followed  him,  and  reigned  seventeen  years 
(555 — 538  B.  c),  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Cyrus  (Dan,  v.  30,  31),  and  Babylon  became 
subject  to  the  Persian  empire.    [See  Chaldjbans.] 

(Jyrus  did  no  injury  to  the  town  of  Babylon :  on  the 
contrary,  he  made  it  his  winter-residence,  and  the  third 
capital  town  of  his  kingdom,  after  Susa  and  Ecbatana. 
But  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  under  Darius  I.,  the  walls 
and  gateways  of  the  town  were  broken  drown,  and  the 
population  soon  decreased  in  such  a  degree  that  a  supply  of 
women  from  the  surrounding  country  became  requisite. 
(Herod.  III.  1 59.)  Xerxes  carried  away  the  golden  statue 
of  Belus  (Zeus,  Herod.  I.  183),  and  Alexander  the  Great 
found  the  temple  of  that  deity  in  ruins.  (Arrian.  Exp, 
Alex,,  vii.  17.)  Soon  afterwards  Seleucus  founded  the 
town  of  Seleucia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  which 
further  contributed  to  the  decrease  of  the  latter.  At  the 
time  of  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  the  greater  part  of  Babylon' 
lay  in  ruins,  and  there  were  corn-fields  within  its  antient 
precincts.  Curtius  says,  that  at  his  time  only  one-fourth  ot 
the  town  was  inhabited :  Philo  and  Josephus  observe,  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  Jews. 

BA'BYLXDN,  an  antient  city  of  Assyria.  Mr.  Rich,  fol- 
lowing Major  Rennell  in  his  (^graphy  of  Herodotus,  is  ot 
opinion  that  the  site  of  Babylon  is  near  Hillah,  a  town 
situated  on  the  Euphrates,  which  was  built  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  city,  a.d.  1101  :  it  is  about  forty-eight  miles  south  of 
Bagdad.  This  opinion  is  founded  on,  1 .  the  latitude  ot 
the  place  as  given  by  Abulfeda,  Ebn  Haukal,  Edrisi,  and 
other  oriental  geographers,  compared  with  the  situation  ot 
Babylon  as  recorded  by  classical  writers ;  2.  the  stupendous 
majB^nitude  and  extent  of  the  ruins  at  and  near  HillsUi ; 
3.  its  vicinity  to  the  bituminous  fountains  of  Is,  or  Hit» 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  being  eight  days'  journey  above 
Babylon,  upon  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into 
the  Euphrates ;  and  4.  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding district  having  been,  from  the  remotest  historical 
time  to  me  present  day,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Babel. 
Ebn  Haukal,  who  wrote  in  the  tenth  century,  caUs  it  Babel. 
(Maurice*s  Observations  on  Mr,  Rich's  Memoir.)  Niebuhr 
has  fixed  the  latitude  at  32°  28'  30''. 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon,  says  it '  was  the  most 
celebrated  city  of  Assyria.  The  kings  of  the  country 
made  it  their  residence  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
The  city,  situated  in  a  great  plain,  was  of  a  square  form, 
each  side  120  stadia  in  length,  which  makes  the  circuit 
480  stadia.  It  was  so  magnificent  that  none  could  be 
compared  with  it.  It  was,  moreover,  encompassed  with 
a  wide  ditch,  deep,  and  full  of  water.  Besides  this  there 
was  a  wall,  50  royal  cubits  thick,  and  200  high.  As 
soon  as  the  earth  was  dug  out  to  form  the  ditch,  it  was 
made  into  bricks,  which  were  burnt  in  furnaces.  Hot  bitu- 
men was  used  to  cement  them  together,  and  at  every  thirty 
layers  of  bricks  a  layer  of  reeds  was  placed.  The  sides  of 
the  ditch  were  first  built  in  this  manner,  and  then  the  walls 
above  them ;  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  wall  they  erected 
buildings,  with  only  one  chamber,  each  opposite  the  other, 
between  which  there  was  space  enough  left  for  a  chariot 
with  four  horses.  In  the  wall  there  were  a  hundred  gates 
made  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  jambs  and  lintels.  The 
Euphrates  runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  Each  wall  forms  an  elbow,  or  angle  on  the  river,  at 
which  point  a  wall  of  baked  bricks  commences,  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  river  are  lined  with  them.  The  houses  were 
built  of  three  and  four  stories.  The  streets  were  straight, 
and  intersected  by  others  which  opened  on  the  river.  Op- 
posite the  end  of  the  streets  small  gates  of  brass  were  formed 
in  the  walls  which  lined  the  river.  By  these  gates  there  was 
a  descent  to  the  river,  and  there  were  as  many  gates  aa 
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there  were  trsnireree  itreeti.  The  external  wall  lerTed  for 
defence ;  there  was  also  ui  internal  wkII  which  wu  not  leii 
■tTDDK,  but  narrower. 

'  The  centre  of  each  of  theae  two  parte  of  the  town  ia  re- 
tnarkable,  the  one  tor  the  palace  of  the  king,  of  which  the 
incloaure  was  targe  and  well  fortiBed ;  the  other,  for  the 
place  (onwcrated  to  Jupiter  Belus,  of  which  the  gates  were 
of  brau,  aod  in  eiistence  when  Herodotus  wrote.  The 
■acred  inclosure  was  a  regular  square,  each  side  being  two 
etadia ;  in  the  centre  was  a  massive  tower,  one  itadium  in 
length  ai  well  as  width,  and  above  this  tower  was  nised 
amither,  and  above  that  again  were  raised  others,  until  there 
were  eight.  An  aacent,  which  winds  round  the  towers  on 
the  outside,  led  up  to  them.  About  midway  in  the  ascent 
there  ia  a  resting-place  and  seats,  where  those  who  ascend  rest 
themselves ;  in  the  last  tower  is  a  large  chapel,  and  In  this 
ehapel  a  large  and  magniilcent  bed,  and  near  it  a  table  of  gold. 

'  A  bridge  was  built  by  Nilocris,  a  queen  of  Babylon,  to 
connect  the  two  parts  of  the  city  divided  by  the  Euphrates. 
The  piera  were  formed  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  in  order 
to  fli  them  in  the  river  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  were 
turned  into  a  great  excavation,  leaving  the  bed  of  the  river 
dry.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
lined  with  the  walls,  and  the  descents  to  the  river  from  the 
amalter  gates  were  made.  The  bridge  was  huilt  about  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  the  masonry  was  connected  with 
iron  and  lead ;  daring  the  day  pieces  of  squared  wood  were 
laid  from  pier  lo  pier,  which  were  removed  at  night  lest 
the  inhabitants  on  each  side  should  rob  one  another.  When 
the  bridge  was  Dnished,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  were 
turned  hackinto  their  antient  bed.'  (Herodotus,  i.  178-186.) 
The  ftagments  of  Berosus  may  be  compared  with  the  de- 
Bcriplion  of  Herodotus.     [See  Bbrosus.] 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  formed 
by  the  deoompoiitton  of  buildings.  channeUed  and  furrowed 
by  the  weather:   the  surface  of  them  is  sLrewed  with  pieces 
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of  brick,  bitumen,  uid  pottery.  (Ricli**  Mtmoir  on  Bahtflnn. 
Bee  also  the  view  of  the  ruins  in  Sir  Robert  Kct  t'oiu-i  • 
TroMlt.) 

'The  ruins  of  the  eailem  quarter  eomuenu  afamil  (•'> 
raitea  above  Hillah,  and  oonaist  of  two  Urge  mueci  'r 
mounds,  connected  with  aod  lying  north  and  south  of  tar\ 
other,  and  several  smaller  one*  which  cron  the  plain  t: 
different  intervals.  These  ruins  are  lenmnated  on  ti 
north  by  the  remains  of  a  very  extensive  building  call-': 
the  Mujelibfi,  from  the  aouth-east  angle  of  which  procr.  !■ 


hind  of  circular  inclosure,  and  joins  the  south-east  poinl  ■  I 
the  most  southerly  of  the  two  grand  masses.'  (Sir  Robiit 
Ker  Porter  lays  down  these  walls  differently.  See  hia  pLin. 
vol.  ii.  of  his  Thteeh.)  *  The  river-baDk,  on  the  >outh-w,M 
of  the  tomb  of  Amran,  is  shirMd  by  a  ruin  (B},  extcndui; 
from  K  to  B  nearly  800  vardi ;  it  is,  for  300  yKida.  at  B,  it 
feet  perpendicular ;  a  little  above  this  is  a  piecs  of  ground.  U 
formerly  the  bed  of  the  river ;  here  earthen  vases  with  bcon 
were  found.  From  the  eart  angle  of  the  ruin  B  coaunenrc 
another  mound,  Hmilar  to  that  marked  A,  but  twosikr  sixi 
flatter;  this  mound  is  the  mort  southwlj  of  all  tbe  rvini.*' 
(Rich's  Memoir.) 

'  On  taking  a  view  of  tke  ruins  (torn  (oulh  to  north,  t>  r 
Brst  object  that  attracts  attention  is  the  Low  mound  ruu- 
nected  with  the  ruin  B :  on  it  are  two  small  mtUi  t\-'i 
togethN,  and  only  a  few  tto  in  height  and  breadth.  lU* 
ruin,  which  is  called  Jumjuma,  and  formed  part  of  i 
Mohammedan  oratory,  gives  its  name  to  a  village  «  Utile  l 
the  left  of  it.  To  this  succeeds  the  first  grand  maw  -I 
rains,  which  is  1 100  yards  in  length  and  BOO  iu  its  grraic-i 
breadth  ;  its  flgure  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  quadranl.  r:* 
height  is  irregular ;  but  the  most  elevated  put  may  U 
about  SO  or  GO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ptam,  ajid  it  I,*. 
been  dug  into  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  bricka.  Jii>: 
below  the  highest  part  of  it  is  a  small  dome,  in  an  obluLj 
inclosure,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Amran  Ibn  A',. 
On  the  north  is  a  valley  of  950  yards  in  length,  the  an<a  ( 
which  is  covered  with  tussocksol rank  grass,  and  cn>si^  n 
aline  of  ruins  of  very  little  elevation.  To  this  suoceedt  ■■. 
second  grand  heap  of  ruins,  the  shape  of  which  ia  nearlt  t 
square  of  700  yards'  length  and  breadth,  and  its  aouth-n't?: 
angle  is  connected  with  the  north-west  angle  of  the  mcu:.  :• 
of  Amran  by  a  ridge  of  eonsiderable  height  and  nearly  1  it 
yards  in  breadth.'     (Rich's  Memoir.) 

Mr.  Rich  eonaidera  this  the  most  interesting  part  at  il 
ruins  of  Babylon  ;  and  that  the  baiidingi  here  weru  i'.- 
sBperior  to  those  which  are  situated  to  the  nordi-cvit  '  N ' ! 
more  than  200  yards  from  the  northern  exiremi^  of  i^  .- 
mound  is  aravine,  O,  hollowed  out  bv  those  who  dig  for  br 'At. 
in  length  100  yards,  and  1 0  feet  wide  by  40  or  50  deep.  U.. 
one  aide  of  it  a  few  yards  of  wall  remain  standing,  the  f'  ' 
of  which  is  very  clean  and  perfect,  and  appean  to  luve  U< 
the  front  of  some  building.  Under  the  foundations  at  u 
southern  end  an  opening  ia  made,  which  discovert  a  mj:- 
terranean  passage,  floored  and  walled  with  large  bncki  1.  : 
in  bitumen,  and  covered  over  with  pieces  of  tand&iuoc  ■ 
yard  thick  and  several  yards  foug ;  the  weight  above  I  - 
been  so  great  as  to  have  given  a  eonsiderable  degrcv  >, 
obliauity  to  the  side-waJls  of  the  passage ;  the  wenmi:  '> 
nearly  seven  feet  in  height,  and  its  course  is  to  the  ttuiU 
The  superstructure  over  the  passage  is  cemented  with  h.n 
men,  other  parts  of  the  ravine  with  mortar,  and  the  brx  - 
hove  all  writing  upon  them.  The  northern  end  of  i.  - 
ravine  appean  to  have  been  crossed  by  an  extremelv  iL'.  i 
wall  of  yellowish  brick,  cemented  with  a  brilliani  ■!..: 
mortar.'  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  ravine  at  H  is  t.'- 
kasr  or  palace,  by  which  appellation  Mr.  Rich  deaignato  u< 
whole  mass.  (See  the  cut  under  the  head  of  Basyloxi  •! 
Ahckitbctukb.)  It  ia  a  very  romarkable  ruin,  and  frjm  .  * 
being  unoovered  and  in  part  detached  &om  the  rubbikh.  .. 
viaibie  from  a  considerable  distance,  but  so  sur]>n>;iv'i 
fresh  in  its  appearance,  that  it  was  only  after  a  mii>..:^ 
inspection  that  Mr.  Rich  was  tattified  of  its  being  in  lu.  -  > 
a  Babylonian  remain.  '  It  consists  of  several  walU  ar  : 
piers,  which  fac«  the  cardinal  points,  ei^ht  feet  in  tiucki.t  %> 
m  some  places  ornamented  with  niches,  and  in  vt\ni- 
strengthened  by  pilasters  and  buttresses,  built  of  fine  Lur. 
brick  still  perfectly  clean  and  shatp,  laid  in  limc-enuco-  .  ■ 
such   tenacity,   that  it  is   almost   impossible   lo   uiru!   \ 

•  sit  Robert  KfT  Podrr,  Imi 
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Ncmrood  it  die  nmaiiiB  of  the  Temple  of  Betus.  Mr.  Ricli 
thinks  that,  in  wme  respects,  the  MujeliU  would  answer 
sntSciently  well  to  the  accounts  of  the  Hanging  Gacden, 
which,  soDOiding  to  Strabo,  formed  a  square  of  four  ple- 
thra,  or  400  feet,  on  each  face,  and  stood  upon  the  nver 
from  which  it  was  supplied  with  water.  Mr.  Rich,  how- 
ever, cannot  decide,  anu  leaves  it  to  the  learned,  although 
it  seems  that  he  rather  leans  towards  the  opinion  that 
the  Sirs  Nemroud  is  the  Temple  of  Belus.  The  dif- 
ficulty has  been  increased  from  the  oircumstanea  of  the 
walls  of  the  city  not  having  been  disoorered.  For  the  opi- 
nion of  trarallars  and  geographers  on  the  subject,  see 
Niebuhr,  D'Anville's  Gengrap/ui,  Rennell's  Gaogrmhif  of 
HerodaUu,  and  the  Memoir  of  Rich.  See  also  the  TraoeU 
of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

It  seems  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  deicriptionf 
of  the  antient  historians  with  the  actual  site  of  the  ruins 
Presuming,  however,  that  Herodotus  is  correct  in  thedimen- 
uoni  that  he  has  given  of  the  city  walls,  and  that  by  the 
centre  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  divided  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, is  not  meant  hteraUy  the  centre,  it  will  not  be  so 
difRcull  to  determine  that  the  Birs  Nemroud  is  the  Temple 
of  Belus;  and  at  the  same  time  ne  shall  be  able  tolay  down 
with  some  appaaruice  of  probability,  the  walls,  on  the  mo- 
dem plan  of  the  actual  site,  as  drawn  by  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter, 
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It  seems  to  bo  agreed  by  all  travellers  who  have 
the  spot,  that  the  large  masses  of  ruins  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  are  the  remains  of  the  furlifled  palace.  The 
lines  of  defence  surrounding  it  are  apparent  even  at  the 
present  day,  ieclosiDg  also  the  Mujelibf,  whirh  we  think 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  palace,  or  at  least  con- 
Heeled  with  the  palace,  and  not  as  the  Temple  of  Belua. 
The  palace  then  (if  we  may  suppose  that  Herodotus  did  not 
affect  extreme  accuracy  in  speakiuj;  of  so  extensive 
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inelonre),  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  centre  of  tb«  eanrrn 
quarter,  and,  according  to  the  niins  still  exiitlnE.  on  \\.t 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  bridge  also  wu  uhJ  u 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  cilv,  and  it  is  probable  that  11  in 
built  near  the  palace,  A.  That  part  of  the  erobankncni,  H. 
on  Mr.  Rich's  plan,  which  is  300  yards  wide  one  -,'«  t^ : 
high,  looks  so  much  hke  part  of  the  approach  to  the  ln-\r. 
that  we  think  it  might  be  taken  as  one  point  on  a  Um:;; ' 
line,  crossing  the  Euphrates,  and  extending  to,  or  Mult  1  . 
the  Bin  Nemroud ;  on  this  same  hne  at  en  axis,  uut  l>c 
the  diagonal  line  of  the  Euphrates,  we  think  the  ilnie.i 
lines  of  the  vails,  forming  a  square  accetding  \a  V.  r 
dimensions  given  by  Herodotus,  might  be  laid  dnr, 
forming  the  angle  or  elbow  at  the  extremities  of  the  dii^v 
nal.  Having  constructed  the  walls  on  this  theory,  *e  >ij3 : 
Qnd  that  the  Euphrates  divides  the  city  into  two  quan■■^, 
and  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  one  of  them.onlhebsi.ti 
of  the  river,  we  shall  And  «n  enormous  palsce,  and  inil" 
other  quarter  we  shall  &nd  the  Temple  of  Belus,  1lillr^,  .: 
not  in  the  centre,  was  quite  near  enough  for  the  biitoriir  ■ 
purpose,  who  describes  the  place  in  very  general  tomt:  or. • 
any  rate  was  as  much  in  the  centre  of  one  qaarter  u  1! ' 
palace  was  in  the  centre  of  the  other.  Vac  va»  pu;p»'  •!, 
explaining  this  view.wc  have  made  the  aceompsnTini^iui'. 
from  the  materials  furnished  by  Mr.  Rich  aid  Sir  Knb.-: 
Ker  Porter.  The  only  way  we  can  account  for  tbseniin 
destruction  of  so  much  of  the  walls  as  was  left  by  Danui.i> 
trf  supposing  that  all  the  cities  within  a  reoKKisble  duur^r 
of  Babylon,  which  have  been  built  out  of  itsnIia^hacrlI.  I 
their  materials  chielly  taken  from  the  walls  tbeniKUc-. 
Some  of  the  rubbish  may  have  been  thrown  by  the  IsbouRn 
into  the  ditch,  and  the  raina  of  aj^i  may  hove  sa>!u-i 
down  the  earth,  and  have  compleitely  oblileiated  ill  lr.i<' 
of  the  walls.  Mr.  Buckingham  slates  it  Bshisopiniuii.i!-: 
the  great  ruin  at  Al  Hviner  is  a  part  of  the  grtat".:  : 
Babylon,  between  which  and  tbe  Kasr,  be  says,  thit  be  >» 
mounds  indicating  tbe  streets  of  tbe  city  with  their  lnir<- 
verse  streets  ;  and  that  there  were  none  beyond  diitmii. 
(Buckingham's  TraveU  in  SfeftmoUarma,  vol  iL  cbsp.  IC. 

BABYLONIAN  ARCHlT£c;TUREandANTiyn- 
TIES.  The  ruins  of  Babylon  do  not  sbowsny  cumi. 
of  one  entire  building.  Architectural  combinallon-',  K't, 
all  their  details,  as  in  Egyptian,  Gr-ecien,  and  Roman  li!-- 
tecture,  cannot  therefore  Iw  ascertained.  The  greal  Ti::.:  ' 
of  Belus,  as  described  in  general  terms  by  Herodotus,  v.j.  <i 
have  a  pyramidal  form,  and  would,  be  similar,  in  uruc  n- 
spect),  to  the  Hindu  temple  at  Tanjore,  and  the  pri: 
Mexican  temples,  which,  in  tbe  opinion  of  Mr.  Mturar. 
ore  copies  of  the  Temple  of  Belus.  (See  Haurice'i  OU^m- 
tioia  on  Mr.  Rich't  Memoir.) 

Buttresses  and  pilasters  were  campMwnt  parts  of  Bii'V 
Ionian  buildings,  which  were  sometimes  decotslnl  '^'^ 
niches  ;  the  ediQces  generally  were  of  bricks,  either  dnifl>i 
tbe  sun,  or  burnt  in  a  kiln  or  furnace.  Tiles  were  slsopunird 
and  glazed  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  buildinit,  >i'l 
a  very  floe  sort  of  brick  was  employed  to  cose  thicli  ■''' 
built  of  common  bricks  or  rubbish.  These  brick)  *''' 
impressed  with  characters  (see  Arrow-hbadid  Cmuic- 
Tiiis).  The  clay  of  which  they  were  fonnad  >W"^ 
to  have  been  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  or  reedi.  n  r.rn 
baked  or  dry,  they  were  laid  in  hot  bitumen,  soineliiiiM  m 
clay-moriar,  and  sometimes  also  in  a  fine  lime-mortar.  In 
the  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  hewn  stones  wen  (^' 
ployed  for  the  piers,  and  were  firmly  connected  wiih  "">< 
and  lead.  They  had  no  idea  of  construoting  a  coB'er--li''< 
and,  therefore,  to  lay  the  foundatiuiB  of  the  piers,  Niut-' 
turned  the  course  of  the  river  and  laid  the  bed  dry.  Oi> ''" 
piers  rectangular  beams  of  wood  were  placed  bwiicnul'i 
It  does  not  appear,  &om  the  examination  of  those  noi''^ 
travellers  who  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  aKfrtua 
the  fact,  that  tlie  Babylonians  understood  the  prinriplt  "i 
the  arch.  A  passage-way,  described  by  Mr.  Rich,  u  f^ 
vered  with  lai^e  pieces  of  sandstone  laid  horiioatiUj- 

A  passage  of  Herodotus  (i.  187)  however  migbl  'W 
by  implication  to  show  that  the  great  gate-ways  in  llir  i-'"_ 
walls  must  havobeen  arched,  notwithstanding  hisstslmi''' 
obout  the  jambs  and  lintels  of  the  gait*  being  fi  b"- 
He  informs  us  that  Nitocris  was  buried  iu  the  wall  >r>  >: 
one  of  the  gateways ;  and  that,  owing  to  a  sopenliii ■'•' 
feeling,  that  gateway  was  not  used.  His  not  easy  to  lurr*"- 
that  the  upper  part  of  a  large  gateway,  made  in  such  1  "^■'  '- 
was  supported  by  beams  or  any  other  contrivance  than  1. » 
Of  the  arch.    Ifwe  take  the  teslimonyof  Snba,lhtsciti"'< 
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anc   «  »^    ™  =  «i»  ap  your  tkblet.    4th.  If  jroubeartnyiinnibcT 

-=-^7' ?  ^*  •^w*  oDlijred  toentff,  such  men,  80  b"rn»' 


i-nrr^^  3.r^j_:*3c::i^ir  -jit    ji  ^^^  tirtjre  too  entered  a  man  taken  up,  and  wh'<  i 


^  -  J7  -  ^=^^  *  *  -^^^^  a^*ai  m  tow  ad^narr's  tables,  as  \%vjl  .:^ 

___  _^ ^   ,         ^  _^  .  ,  5iiL  If  yon  have  mistaken  your  llir  w 

s:iis^"  r     -L    ..  J-T   '  l"V-~   \*^  "'^^  '^  :>=I3--     -i^  i---i  i  i^  if  j:tr  adversary  has  thrown,  it  is  noi  ui 

^  -^  =:uce  Vj  2.zgT  lU  unJess  both  parties  a^rve  to  .t 
iL  n*  ?C"^*  srJ  Pasttme$,  Ato,  London,  1^  j. 

^    ±r-^r—? ,.    ^,r-   *^ ^    -    -  ~     _ ^   »c  "iiKr^.fs^ae^ieeiaent  of  the  last  century  bar  k 

j^.        ,, i^^J'^^^'^-  ~'^ —      ^^^^^^ — zr^  :ic3BBi       .^.TJL  *to  a  -^trr  ai  i^^rr^  amusement,  and  purfuer]  „{ 

*^    "^^^  ^^^^_^.  '*^^    **^^-~^«-c^     ^j-  Tin-..A>     =2aiint  imis*  p«  iiL«  persons  of  opulence,  and  esptffi  i:  , 
..    ~".     "       '^    ^    "^'^  ^'^   ^-^^    «•■"-    ""    -      "^  1»  a:JT"   vLiat  itf^ciai^ocd  Dean  Swift,  when  wntin- 

-^.-.-*«  -*^     =x     ;jr    ,=3.   I    I*:    iy    i^^zm    canr--    a  t  rrEiit  ir  n*  n.  *b?  c;.— try.  sarcastically  to  a»k  (i.- 

*^J  '   *  "^"^  ^  a:.s»  zi-at.  i-.L-wrnif  niessnnu  '  la.  ▼Sal  esteem  are  you  with  the  vh  it 

^^^^    *     ^'    ^^" ^^    -^^""^    -  ^^^:^=^  ^  TTTTT-:-     I    :i»  ruTrti     gni  'm.  i.lst  w.th  him  at  backgammon? 

7^__*=^     Jte     :?^:-agi^-     Ezg^i.   :=a.    1^    ^.adL      ^        3^ii^iXTi:<i:>  11  ]>jLPa  This  celebrated  marl  w- 

-^ ^^    -=^^    aczmi   ^.^ifi^  ^^    ..'->.  .za  »ri     -airier  T,'at  lun  ic  Etl^.S**  in  1631,of  a  highly  re>fK.(N 

?^     ^-^     — '''*^     '    ^    z-ijirjr    £    li    :-::zr^   --  Le^     ^-e  muin      iHinir  jinfaiwi  ty  his  parents  for  a  menar.- 

-  -       —  ^^   rr;e=fiijn.  m  vnt  *«*!«  ia  Amsterdam  at  the  age  "f 

't'.ZLii'esu  mu  iia«'H»t  n.  •lu  n."»*j:t3»-house  of  M,  Bartii>  vt. 
-c  -iimitrnr  msmnimc.  ITiif  »:.-ih  had  been  earbr  remarfc- 
.L^  ir  U5>  iniruur-i  inj*  i.iryi- writing,  but  il  does  p  : 
zr^zs-  tsju  in  li  luft  7«n;ii.  ta  talent  for  painting  hi-l 
.r-vz.ziifA  isitii  11M  iuiicc  ibr*ilrr.  hovevcf,  was  sticnu- 
.V  nu  r.ctur^»ituf  ii2<»fi!t$  wrijch  tfaesea  presented  *■> 


T-     IT  _j!r     .■-—,.-     -a     Tr«-   -.ii;;!^     -r*  If  I*  r=»  -.-r*i     T.',:isr  JtA-Hnir-Sfifli  iHiuK  "Uif  widows  of  his  office,  ami  !:.<« 

-* ::■    -•«     ^r=i-    .-  '^■'  ~  -£.  -   -g: :."-i^   — iwrrs.    li     irr*   iri^ttuijini  wtrt  Ji  «i..:cunr.  done  with  a  pen  lu  i 

»^  r  s  rrre  a  irnrurrunan  "leo.i.'iT  acd  correctness.  Thf*c 
'  -r2jr»^  .jTiTTnLr^  jT^'iititt  iui:a  MTTTjse  and  admiration,  th«t  ;t 
kft  ^  r.er  irramts  I  ii^uiun  3i  guKt^fM^  Liem.  and  they  were  sclU  at 
ttf*I>n^  IK  Tr:r^»  if  .1.  iiK  inii  *ri-c  I«^  llonns  each.  Ba-k- 
^  ^.— ^"  =*-=-  — ^'H=n  3iiw  ii;n»niin«f<i  jn  rtljijaishing  his  oommerr.  ^1 
3=?s—    _    -^  -:*— >    ^   1^   zn-st.  t:-j>«iis.  uiii  iifv/jnnir  .i.:n;^*k'  za  art.    His  first  master  wis 

.  j:  -«    i_     "t- *^  J.  t:-:>    r»    _i-j   r  "^-.  ■:*-T':z:-r*  -r*     ^.■•^-  "-  in  i^ftaitiniviJiz  bet  g«:«  wiihmjr  to  confine  h.r:- 

i'j:_   .-.  _-    ; =:   *.    .Lr    ->.r  .'-j-^  '^ —   tz.  .^  - -a_zr      '^t-i   i   mi:  iT' t;.  ii*  iiaiii*  iAn^wXJitance  with  all  the  art oS 

oi-.  i.^  ^'  ♦^-  •-'in*-  T  i2»  -=..54.  ur.^  ■•  z»  J.  -:  iiis  ri'^  iniL  ^hic  a  Ijrxe  pcrt;on  of  hu  time  in  ih«-.r 
»»_  '-'  •«■■  i>  -^.  :.jr?i-^zij.'  '^- '^1^  V"*i  -»»  zm  r  ~r■-^  -w.^if!s.  mcii.  iw  «*ii.cii*  cc;!erv;itH>o,  and  repeated  pri-- 
-*t'       ^   ■-■.     .:^--a*ir   -    :^r.    f^   -  oi?    *.*,.-r— :l  -^  ^  *     i-.-a.  in  r.ia  urr  ur^i  i  :'— .  coftery  in  the  executi\ep^rl    f 

.•• '.^      ..^        «*c-^    1  ^  ,r*ii   .ttzs^*^.  ar  :i'*  -Jw-- •  '    *     i-a- i.ri.     3.i£  u-.^^s  »u.:;»i'.ti  to  winch  his  genius  part.cular  \ 

^    uu-  .     _       -.  .-:z«         •-  -^  a   a:   j-^-r-s"^  :l-.  i  -"lh.     :ir*^--i:  ojn  w?r?  3«  c  li  Sf  found  in  the  apartments  >  f 
_    -     •— ^  -»-  ^»^^r- L    «_--    --  —  ...  ^    I  .  _iir.     -^-i-     'a-j.^LiTv  iT  J  lie  *.l«iZi*«  oi*  acailemies.    His  element  r  .» 

:l  2i^-^     *i:f  n-i;  imi  ^e  st-rzi;  ror  did  he  shrink  frum  the  pt":.* 
•u  »-L.c-A  ar-^tnTaa^ei  :.re  aTjdy  ot*  Nature  in  her  »teme*t  t-  i 

ijir.i^ZiC  is^^vK^'C^w    It  was  his  practice  to  induce  U  jt- 


i   \.  ■*"  "        "£^  1..I-         -:-_  ^   _~^.i>i,       ^_^»««~'»;~     1 


•*.«. 


iv  jk.-:::^  riwiris^  ta  put  to  sea  at  t:Qie<  when  no 


v.* 


»  4«   .. 


*^  ^Nk"^.      "»■  I".  ■"  • 


^, J.  _       -   ^  _-.-;-     ^     -s. --•-  -.       ^iT*   iT--     ^s-s.«  Tiju^a".  ?c "are  trcm  shore.    Amid>t  thedashof  wj'.r-. 

^       _^  _>.  , ...  .     «^  «s     .    "I-^-,..^ -..«j»      :.v«      iiif  '"XTJiT  It  ir^ixkers,  and  the  danger  of  %iessels,  }*e  f.j 

,  ^    .  J"        .^^     ..^    ^r  ..  .-.J -    -t:.-   -^t:irsu:.->  c     r^ ^  -  r   -jj.  s^t-oraes  with  perfect  composure;   and  be  L  • 

_  ^  ru^d  :n.-i    :a.*  tembie  scenery  to  the  canvass  v.:h  a 

^       »_        -^  . ^  ^.H     uwi    >  -*...-^*.     :     1~  -i      :.-^'   '    ».i.'-*i  n:i  scarcely  fail  to  inspire  the  spectator  ik    j 

_^  .  .  ^  .-..-*-.       i. ->    •**    »     .  xi-'i.u  u   ^.^  "yrr-r  to  which  he  seemed  perfectly  in •<:!- 

_^         -      «.  »  ^  >        .        --.I      -       ^r     .t     '^    c     :  l:rx•^      H-f  stamped,  by  this  mixie   of  studt.   a 

.-ti..r    a   fi.'ii  -a  his  works  which  could  hare  Uts 

.'^  r:*K    fy>    lu    jCiisx  means;   and  he  acquired  the  rurr 

.^  ".'rju    'i   oniin;j:  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  which  ri> 

.     ■«*'      ^^-^^    :^  i»*'M-'r,u:.ie«i.     His  works  of  a  tempestuous  ch  i- 

,   »f,>     >w-ci,    k    !:-.»   *f   liinned,  are  superior  even  to  tho?«  .f 

.  -.^^e  .%.   >:-iu^'.il  as  thoese  of  the  latter  unqucstiuna'  '\ 

^'f  «s    jt    Tnild  and  tranquil  character.      T  o 

nioiui:*.    ^A.   M  '..m-ievi  ^.'m  his  marine  escursions,  B«).^)w> 

..       *•*       t.  ^ii  *4;s.r  *«?»i  oj  iiis  pom  ting- room,  nor  would  hea<)c.  t 

^-..j*^  .,       t      -^v-is   1    :  >  3».'^  intimate  friends  tmtil  he  had  trar*- 

.,    ^  ^  ^  u    ow   I  >  .-.".^-s^'os  to  canvass.     He  was  at  all  tirz^.-s 

.^,.        '^       N^        '-^     fr«s>    .'-i-sv  io^M  --,'aj<ueri:ig  the  exquisite  finish  of  hi>  pr-^ 

•^    't     -^    ».  -»^        .-..  '-s^   :>f  :n:Ti.>»r  of  them  b  astonishing.     His  w.jrk4 

^,  ^  .        ^        «--     •»>c<'-i»K  a  -:«.»  a..;^e*t  letrree,  the  peculiar  excellencies     f 

»,  ,    .         ^^    '    ,         -x  .X  .:v. ^"^.xw — r.c Jiievs transparency, delicate haodl: f  .- 

,^   '^  t. .  ^       .^^  -'    -  »--.  e  A'iour.     No  artist  ever  excelled  him  ill  th* 

,.  ".o    *    ••'w-    *n  A  c      ^  -*-T*^  »'.th.«ut  dirkness:   frequently,  in  L.-» 
^     >  N.     ..   c-  •-   'c  X     ■•^^'.'--r??*  ci   aa  Aj.f>rMcIi.oj£  storm,  the  \ery  at]iio»pht*rv 

<*?v*«'s>  »  ^I'x'ur  »i:h  sji>>m.  yet  the  clearness,  and  even 

^,^  ^     »J^  *  ■  .J..  .:  -a.    *.•  ac.rr  of  edft'ct.  are  not  m  the  least  impaired. 

\    *^     >j    •-..  c  va        BaciLhu)>en  hj.J  the  gu^d  fortune  to  be  appreciateti  m 

,    v'^^^  %   ^1   ""^s**"-     ^  ^^^   ^°''^-      ^^  works   were  eagerly  sought  after  ♦ 

-•,j^;^e    Among  other  important  commissions,  he  was  employed    l.y 

^  -c  cue    the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  to  paint  a  large  pioturv. 

.  "re  sAiae    with  a  multitude  of  vessels,  and  a  new  of  the  city  at   a 

'.;  V  ti  are    distance ;   for  which  he  recei\ed  thirteen  hundred  guilder^, 

^i^v  paced    and  a  piesent  also  of  considerable  value.     Tliis  pictuie 


« 


A3 


-       Vi    '    ^  ^  p.  i>  With    sent,  in  1665,  as  a  present  to  Louis  XI v.,  who  niacad  It   -n 
*'*'  l,"^^  ^  „^  .{^  tKHTause    the  Louvre.     Many  royal  personages  Iionoured  the  artist  »  , 


,..5^"  i-.^>?f   '^-ii  >:•-  are  en '.r led  to. 
».v^.^-«,  ^   ooc  ha^icg  Uie  addiUonal 


\isiting  his  study,  among  tliem  the  king  of  Prussia,  ai  i 
the  Ciar  Peter ;  the  latter  especially  found  his  tMle  Kr 
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extremely  successful.  He  composed  much,  and  of  all 
kinds,  but  his  works  are  forgotten,  notwithstanding;^  the 
high  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  his  biographer  in  Rees's 
CycloptBdia.    He  died  in  London,  in  1782. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS.    [See  Arts.] 

BACKER6UN6E.  a  district  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  form- 
ing, with  that  tract,  a  part  of  the  labyrinth  of  creeks  and 
rivers  which  characterize  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Backergunge  formed 
part  of  the  large  district  of  Dacca  Jelalpoor.  The  popula- 
tion in  1801,  when  the  separation  took  place,  amounted  to 
926,723  souls ;  and  the  area  of  the  new  district  compre- 
hended 4564  square  miles. 

From  its  low  situation,  this  district  is  liable  to  inunda- 
tions, and  has  frequently  suffered  from  that  cause.  A 
calamitv  of  this  kind  occurred  about  the  year  1574,  and  was 
soon  after  followed  by  an  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Hughs,  the  combined  effect  of  which  events  was  long  ruin- 
ous to  the  district.  The  quantity  of  jungle  covering  its 
surface  gave  shelter  to  numerous  alligators  and  tigers, 
which  committed  great  depredations  upon  the  property  and 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  The  country  became  also 
the  resort  of  numerous  dacotts,  or  river  pirates,  who  were  for 
a  long  time  as  troublesome  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants  as 
the  savage  animals  just  mentioned.  Since  the  time  when 
Backergunge  has  been  constituted  a  separate  district,  the 
attention  of  the  Indian  government  has  been  turned  to  its 
improvement ;  the  land  has  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared, 
which  has  rendered  the  climate  more  healthy,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  dislodged  the  beasts  of  prey,  while  the  exertions 
of  a  strong  establishment  of  pohce  have  been  equcdly  suc- 
cessful in  suppressing  the  pirates. 

During  the  periodical  rams  the  lands  of  Backergunge  are 
overflowed  by  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  which  leaves  a  slimy 
and  very  fertilising  deposit.  This,  acted  upon  by  the  hot 
sun,  makes  the  soil  exceedingly  productive,  so  that  it  yields 
every  year  two  harvests  of  rice,  which  are  abundant  and  of 
good  quality,  and  serve  in  a  great  degree  for  the  supply  of 
the  market  of  Calcutta.  Owing  to  an  excessive  fall  of  rain, 
a  large  tract  of  this  district  was  inundated  in  June,  1822, 
and  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  houses,  together  with  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants,  were  carried  off  by  the  flood. 

About  five-eighths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus,  and 
the  remainder  Mohammedans.  Several  colonies,  the  de- 
scendants of  Portuguese  who  settled  here  200  years  ago, 
are  living  in  the  southern  quarter  of  Backergunge :  they 
have  degenerated  from  the  civilisation  of  their  ancestors  to 
a  great  degree. 

The  town  of  Backergunge,  which  is  situated  in  22°  42' 
N.  lat,  and  89''  20^  E.  long.,  is  about  120  miles  east  of 
Calcutta.  The  courts  of  justice  and  of  revenue  under  the 
British  government  were  formerly  stationed  here,  but  when 
the  separation  of  the  district  from  Dacca  Jelalpoor  took 
place,  the  courts  were  removed  to  Burrishol,  which  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  district.  (Hamilton's  East  India  Ga- 
zetteer; and  Reports  of  Committees  of  House  of  Commons 
on  the  affairs  of  India.) 

BACKGAMMON,  a  game  played  by  two  persons  with 
dice,  upon  a  table  divided  into  two  parts,  upon  which  there 
are  twelve  points  of  one  colour  and  twelve  of  another.  Dr. 
UenryiHist.  qf  Engl.  4to.  1774,  vol.  ii.  p.  601),  speaking 
of  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  time,  says,  •  the  game  of 
backffammon,  it  is  pretended,  was  invented  in  Wales  in  this 
neriod,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  two  Welsh  words 
hack  little,  and  common  battle.*  He  refers  for  this  infor- 
mation to  the  gloiisary  at  the  end  of  Wotton's  Leges  Wat- 
licw,  p.  583.  Bishop  Kennett,  however,  among  his  manu- 
script collections,  gives  us  a  more  probable  etymology  of  back« 
gammon  from  bock  or  backward,  and  the  Saxon  ^amone  or 
Saminj,  a  game,  sport,  or  play. 

Hoyle,  in  a  short  Treatise  on  Backgammon  (fifth  edition, 
l2mo.  1748),  has  treated  amply  of  its  practice,  and  given 
full  directions  how  to  play  the  different  chances,  with  obser- 
vations, hints  and  cautions  to  be  attended  to.  He  gives  the 
following  as  the  laws  of  backgammon: — Ist.  If  you  take 
a  man  from  any  point,  that  man  must  be  played  ;  the  same 
must  be  done  if  two  men  are  taken  from  it  2d.  You  are 
not  understood  to  have  played  any  man  till  you  have  placed 
him  upon  a  point  and  quitted  him.  3d.  If  you  play  with 
fourteen  men  only,  there  is  no  penalty  attending  it,  because 
by  plaving  with  a  lesser  number  than  you  axe  entitled  to. 
you  play  to  a  disad^-antage,  by  not  having  the  additional 


man  to  make  up  your  tables.  4th.  If  you  bear  any  number 
of  men,  before  you  entered  a  man  taken  up,  and  wlnrk, 
conseouently,  you  were  obliged  to  enter,  such  men,  soUfrue, 
must  oe  entered  again  in  your  adversary's  tables,  as  «i*n  :is 
the  man  taken  up.  5th.  If  you  have  mistaken  your  throve 
and  played  it,  and  if  your  adversary  has  thrown,  it  is  not  in 
your  or  his  choice  to  alter  it,  unless  both  parties  agree  tn  it 

Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes,  4to.  London,  18M, 
p.  240,  says,  *  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  bark 
gammon  was  a  very  favourite  amusement,  and  pursued  ut 
leisure  times  by  most  persons  of  opulence,  and  especially 
by  the  clergy,  which  occasioned  Dean  Swift,  when  whtini: 
to  a  friend  of  his  in  the  country,  sarcastically  to  a^k  ilie 
following  question, '  In  what  esteem  are  you  with  the  near 
of  the  parish  ;  can  you  T)lay  with  him  at  backgammon  ?' 

BACKHUYSEN,LUDOLPH.  This  celebrated  marine- 
painter  was  bom  at  Embden  in  1631,of  a  highly  mpert< 
able  family.     Being  intended  by  his  parents  for  a  mercan- 
tile profession,  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  at  the  ufi^  uf 
eighteen,  and  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  M.  Bartbolet, 
an  eminent  merchant.    The  youth  had  been  early  remark- 
able for  his  singularly  fine  hand-writing,  but  it  does  n- 1 
appear  that,  up  to  this  period,  his  talent  for  painting  bad 
developed  itself;  the  latent  faculty,  however,  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  picturesque  objects  which  the  sea  presented  t'l 
young  Backhuysen  before  the  windows  of  bis  office,  and  hi^ 
first  delineations  were  of  shipping,  done  with  a  pen  in  a 
style  of  extraordinarv  beauty    and   correctness.      Tbe^- 
drawings  excited  such  surprise  and  admiration,  that   it 
became  a  fashion  to  possess  them,  and  they  were  sold  at 
the  prices  of  10,  20,  and  even  100  florins  each.     Bark- 
buy  sen  now  determined  on  relinquishing  his  commercial 
pursuits,  and  devoting  himself  to  art.    His  first  master  was 
Albert  Van  Evendingen ;  but  not  wishing  to  confine  him- 
self to  one  style,  he  made  acquaintance  with  all  the  artxf^t^ 
m  the  city,  and  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  their 
studies,  until,  by  sedulous  observation,  and  repeated  prai*- 
tice,  he  had  acquired  a  full  mastery  in  the  executive  part  •  f 
his  art.    But  those  subjects  to  which  his  genius  particularh 
directed  him  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  apartments  if 
painters,  or  in  the  silence  of  academies.    His  element  wj» 
the  gale  and  the  storm;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  the  perils 
which  accompanied  the  study  of  Nature  in  her  sternest  aii<i 
most  appalling  aspects.    It  was  bis  practice  to  induce  boat- 
men, by  large  rewards,  to  put  to  sea  at  times  when  no  othtr 
person  would  venture  from  shore.    Amidst  the  dash  of  ^  a\  *->, 
the  roaring  of  breakers,  and  the  danger  of  vessels,  he  »:it 
making  his  sketches  with  perfect  composure ;  and  he  h:i& 
transmitted  this  terrible   scenery  to  the  canvass  with  a 
fidelity  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  inspire  the  spectator  tKith 
a  portion  of  that  terror  to  which  he  seemed  perfectly  insen- 
sible himself.     He  stamped,  by  this  moae  of  study,  a 
character  of  truth  on  his  works  which  could  have  htxri 
obtained  by  no  other  means;   and  he  acquired  the  rar« 
distinction  of  forming  a  sUle  peculiarly  his  own,  which  no 
rivalry  has  approached.    His  works  of  a  tempestuous  cha- 
racter, it  may  be  affirmed,  are  superior  even  to  those  nf 
Vandevelde,  beautiful  as  those  of  the  latter  unquestaonah!} 
are  in  subjects    of   mild  and  tranquU  character.      Tiiv 
moment  that  he  landed  from  his  marine  excursions,  Back- 
huysen  hastened  to  his  painting-room,  nor  would  he  admit 
the  visits  of  his  most  intimate  friends  until  he  had  trans- 
mitted his  impressions  to  canvass.    He  was  at  all  timet 
assiduous,  and  considering  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  pro- 
ductions, the  number  of  them  is  astonbhing.    His  workt 
possess,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  peculiar  excellencies  ^f 
the  Dutch  school, — richness,  transparency,  delicate  handbn .:, 
and  appropriate  colour.    No  artist  ever  excelled  him  in  ihv 
art  of  giving  depth  without  darkness:  frequently,  in  hi^ 
pictures  of  an  approaching  storm,  the  very  atmosphere 
seems  to  labour  with  gloom,  yet  the  clearness,  and  even 
vivacity  of  effect,  are  not  in  the  least  impaired. 

Backhuysen  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  appreciate*!  in 
his  own  time.  His  works  were  eagerly  sought  after - 
among  other  important  commissions,  he  was  employed  b\ 
the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  to  paint  a  large  pkturv, 
with  a  multitude  of  vessels,  and  a  ^iew  of  the  dty  at  a 
distance  ;  for  which  he  recei\ed  thirteen  hundred  guildcs 
and  a  present  also  of  considerable  value.  This  pictuie  was 
sent,  in  1665,  as  a  present  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  placed  it  i-« 
the  Louvre.  Many  royal  personages  honoured  the  artist  h\ 
visiting  his  study,  among  them  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Czar  Peter;  the  latter  especially  found  hU  taste  for 
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eixeoinstanca  u  the  preceding,  if  true,  could  come  to  be 
known.  Bat  perhaps  the  memory  of  Grostfite  may  have 
been  one  reason  of  the  willin^ess  with  which  sucoeedine 
popes  continued  6acon*s  imprisonment,  to  which  we  shaH 
soon  come ;  fiir  though  they  might  hold  his  spirit  guiltless 
of  the  death  of  Innocent,  they  long  remembered  what  he  had 
done  in  the  flesh :  and  when  Edward  I.  and  the  University  of 
Oxford,  long  after,  applied  to  Clement  V.  for  the  canoniza- 
tion of  GiostSte,  they  received  for  answer  that  the  pope  would 
rather  his  bones  were  thrown  out  of  consecrated  ground. 

In  the  mean  time  a  pope  was  elected,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  production  of  the  Opus  Majta.  This  was  Clement  IV. 
(elected  1265),  who  had  previously,  when  cardinal-bishop  of 
Sabina,  been  le^te  in  England.  Here  he  had  heard  of 
Bacon's  disoovenes,  and  earnestly  desired  to  see  his  writ- 
ings ;  but,  as  before  stated,  the  prohibition  of  the  Francis- 
cans prevented  his  wish  being  complied  with.  After  his 
election  as  head  of  the  Church,  Bacon,  conceiving  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  or  impropriety  in  disobeying  his 
immediate  superiors  at  the  command  of  the  pope,  wrote  to 
him,  stating  tnat  he  was  now  ready  to  send  him  whatever 
he  wished  for.  The  answer  was  a  repetition  of  the  former 
request ;  and  Bacon  accordingly  drew  up  the  Opus  Majus, 
of  which  it  may  be  presumed  he  had  the  materials  ready. 
It  appears  that  he  had  mentioned  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  stood ;  for  Clement's  answer  requires  him  to  send 
the  work  with  haste,  any  command  of  his  superiors  or  con- 
stitution of  his  order  notwithstanding,  and  also  to  point  out, 
with  all  secrecy,  how  the  danger  mentioned  by  him  might 
be  avoided.  The  book  was  sent  in  the  year  1267,  by  the 
hands  of  John  of  Liondon,  a  pupil  of  whom  he  speaks  highly, 
and  who  has  usually  obtained  some  notice  from  the  very 
great  praise  which  Bacon  in  one  place  appears  to  give  him, 
when  he  says  that  he  only  knows  two  good  mathematicians, 
namely,  John  of  London,  and  another  whom  he  names. 
But  from  some  other  circumstances  Dr.  Jebb  concludes, 
with  great  probabilityt  that  the  latter  of  the  two  was  John 
Peccam,  a  London  Franciscan,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  well  known  as  a  mathematician. 

Before  the  Opus  Majus,  Bacon,  according  to  his  own 
account,  had  written  nothing  except  a  few  slight  treatises, 
'capitula  qusedam.*  Before  he  took  the  vows  he  wrote 
nothing  whatever ;  and  afterwards,  as  he  says  to  Clement, 
he  would  have  composed  many  books  for  his  brother  and 
his  friends,  but  when  he  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to 
communicate  them,  he  neglected  to  write. 

AVith  the  Opus  Majus  he  sent  also  two  other  works,  the 
Opus  Minus  and  the  Opus  Tertium,  the  second  a  sort  of  ab- 
stract of  the  first,  and  the  third  a  supplement  to  it.  These 
exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  but  have  not 
been  printed.  It  appears  that,  after  the  death  of  Clement, 
which  took  place  in  November,  1268  (not  1271,  as  stated  by 
some ;  the  latter  date  is  that  of  the  election  of  Clement's 
successor,  the  see  having  been  vacant  two  years  and  three 
quarters),  he  revised  and  augmented  the  second  of  these 
works.  What  reception  Clement  gave  them  is  not  known ; 
some  say  he  was  nighly  gratified,  and  provided  for  the 
bearer ;  others,  that  he  at  least  permitted  an  accusation  of 
heresy  against  the  writer.  Both  stories  are  unlikely :  for 
Clement  could  hardlv  have  received  the  work  before  he  was 
seized  with  his  last  iUness. 

Till  the  year  1 278  Bacon  was  allowed  to  remain  free  from 
open  persecution ;  but  in  that  year  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  general 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  afterwards  pope,  under  the  title  of 
Nicholas  IV.,  being  appointed  legate  to  the  court  of  France, 
this  was  thought  a  proper  opportunity  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings. Bacon,  then  sixty-four  years  old,  was  accordingly 
summoned  to  Paris  (Dr.  Jebb  implies  that  he  had  already 
removed  his  residence  there,  to  another  convent  of  his  order), 
where  a  council  of  Franciscans,  with  Jerome  at  their  head, 
condemned  his  writings,  and  committed  him  to  close  con- 
finement. According  to  Bale,  or  Balssus  (cited  by  Dr.  Jebb), 
the  charge  of  innovation  was  the  pretext,  but  of  what  kind 
was  not  specified :  according  to  others,  the  writings  of  Bacon 
upon  astrology  were  the  pirticular  ground  of  accusation. 
We  cannot  learn  that  any  offer  of  pudon  was  made  to  the 
accused  upon  his  recantation  of  the  obnoxious  opinions,  as 
usual  in  such  cases ;  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Opus 
Majus,  Bacon  would  have  conceived  himseU  bound  to  accept, 
at  least  if  he  recognized  the  legality  of  the  tribunal.  A 
confirmation  of  the  proceeding  was  immediately  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Rome.  During  ten  years,  every  effort 
isfKle  by  him  to  procure  his  enlargement  was  without  euc- 


cees.  The  two  sueoeedm^  pontift  had  short  tod  buaf 
reigns ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Jerome  (NicboUe  IV.), 
Bacon  once  more  tried  to  attract  notice.  He  sent  to  Th;a 
pope,  it  is  said,  a  treatise  on  the  method  of  retarding  the 
mfirmities  of  old  age,  the  only  consequence  of  which  wtfr 
increased  rigour  and  closer  confinement  But  that  whi<*h 
was  not  to  be  obtained  fix)m  the  justice  of  the  pope,  wu 
conceded  to  private  interest,  and  Bacon  was  at  last  res^torv^i 
to  liberty  by  the  intercession  of  some  powerful  nobles,  but 
who  they  were  is  not  mentioned.  Some  say  be  died  m 
prison ;  but  the  best  authorities  unite  in  stating  that  Iv* 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  a  compendium  of  theo- 
logy, and  died  some  months,  or  perhaps  a  year  and  a  haif* 
after  Nicholas  IV.  (who  died  April,  1292).  We  hau- 
adopted  1 292  from  Anthony-&-Wood,  as  the  most  proba.M<* 
year  of  his  death,  thoueh  foreign  works  freouently  fkt^t« 
that  he  died  in  1284.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  i.v 
Franciscans  at  Oxford.  The  manuscripts  which  he  I* -: 
behind  him  were  immediately  put  under  lock  and  key  :  y 
the  magic-fearing  survivors  of  his  order,  until,  not  so  hit  »,* 
as  those  of  another  wizard,  Michael  Scotti  they  are  said  vj 
have  been  eaten  by  insects. 

Of  the  asserted  works  of  Bacon  there  is  a  verv  large  cata- 
logue, cited  mostly  from  Bale  and  Pits,  in  the  preface  t.i 
Dr.  Jebb's  edition  of  the  Opus  Majus,  They  amount  t.^ 
five  on  grammar,  six  on  pure  mathematics,  seventeen  on 
mechanics  and  general  physics,  ten  on  optics,  six  on  uet»- 
graphy,  seven  on  astronomy,  one  on  chronology,  nine  mi 
chemistry  and  alchemy,  five  on  magic,  eight  on  logic  ai.d 
metaphysics,  nine  on  medicine,  six  on  theology,  twelve  miv 
cellaneous,  a  hundred  and  one  in  all.  But  it  is  most  Uk*l\ 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  were  extracts  from  the  Oj  „^ 
Majus,  &c.,  with  separate  titles,  that  some  are  not  genu  in., 
and  that  others  are  more  properly  attributable  to  the  two  other 
Bacons  already  mentioned.  The  principal  manuscript*  or 
the  Opus  Majus  are,  one  in  Trinity  College  Library*,  Dub- 
lin, discovered  by  Dr.  Jebb,  which  forms  the  text  of  h.-: 
edition,  two  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  one  in  the  Harle:an, 
one  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridi  i . 
one  in  that  of  Magdalen  College,  two  in  the  King's  Libnr\ . 
all  containing  various  parts  of  the  work.  These  are  imU- 
pendent  of  the  Opus  Minus  and  Opus  Teriium  in  the  0>;- 
tonian  Library,  already  mentioneo,  of  some  in  Lamb^-ih 
palace,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  a  host  of  otl:i  r  s 
at  home  and  abroad  which  we  cannot  specify.  The  Dub  an 
manuscript  is  the  only  entire  one  with  which  Dr.  Jebb  n  ^^ 
acquainted.  It  is  a  folio  of  249  leaves,  beautifuUy  wnttt  o 
on  thick  paper,  with  a  good  margin,  and  in  double  column^ 
It  is  not  dated,  but  from  the  character  of  the  writing  it  t^ 
judged  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI IL,  or  perhaps  u.c 
early  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  geometrical  figures  arr 
neatly  drawn  in  the  margin.    Pope  Clement's  letters  art* 
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the  \  atican  library. 

Of  printed  works  we  have  found  the  following : — Per*j  •  • 
tiva,  Frankfort,  1614 ;  De  Speculi^  and  Spenaa  Math-m 
tica,  Frankfort,  1614,  reprinted  in  1671 ;  De  MirabtU  P  - 
testate  Artis  et  Natura,  Paris,  1542;  Girard,  /V  fau'tti 
rable  Pouuoir,  <J*c.  ou  est  traictS  de  la  Pierre  PMUmiph.   • 
(translation  of  the  preceding),  Paris,  15.5  7,  reprinted  in  It.'  * 
Scripta  qucedam  de  Arte  Ckemitc,  Frankfort,   1603   ..    : 
1620;    Speculum  AlchemitB,  and  De  Secretie   Opent.t 
Artis  et  Naturee,  et  de  Nullitate  Magia*,  in  vols.  ii.  and  » . 
of  Zetzner's  Theatrum  Chemicum^  Strasburg,   1659:   tJir 
Opus  Majus,  edited  by  Dr.  Jebb,  London,  1 733 ;  /V  n 
tardandis  Senectutis  Accidentibus,  Oxford,  1590,  translati^l 
by  Dr.  R.  Browne,  London,  1683.    In  a  volume  of  trars 
on   alchemy,  Lyons,    1557,    there  are  two  attributed    (• 
Roger  Bacon ;  and  there  is  one  (the  Specultsm  Alchemt**', 
in  JEnglish)  in  a  similar  collection,  London,  1683.     Ths 
work  on  old  age  was  published  in  English,  1683. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  rh» 
racter  of  Roger  Bacon's  writings,  and  of  the  contents  uf  \\^ 
Opus  Majus,  It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  of  tlr.^ 
work,  the  only  one  to  which  we  can  appeal,  if  we  ^ol  i 
show  that  philosophy  was  successfully  cultivated  m  an 
English  university  during  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  v: 
course  in  Latin,  but  in  Latin  of  so  simple  a  character,  tl  a 
we  know  of  none  in  the  middle  ages  more  easy  to  read :  Aiid 
it  forms  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  stiff  and  barbaivu^  ^t^  1- 
of  that  and  succeeding  times.  We  think  we  see  the  thou4:bt« 
of  the  author  untranslated,  though  the  idiom  is  often  that  of 
an  Anglo-Norman ;  by  which  we  mean  that  we  ftequrntiy 
find  Latin  words  used  in  their  modern  English  sense,  «f,  Ky 
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ance.  down  below,  and  stand  orer'tho  Bead  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  worth  notice,  that  these  ideas  of 
Bacon  did,  in  after  times,  produce  either  the  telescope,  or 
some  modification  of  it,  consisting  in  the  magnifying  of 
images  produced  by  reflection,  and  that  before  the  date  either 
of  Janscn  or  Galileo.  Thomas  Digges,  son  of  Leonard 
Digges,  in  his  Stratioiikos,  London,  1590,  pago  359,  thus 
speaks  of  what  his  father  had  done,  in  the  presence,  as  he 
asserts,  of  numerous  living  eye-witnesses : — 

*  And  such  was  his  Felicitie  and  happie  successe,  not 
only  in  these  conclusions,  but  also  in  >«  Optikes  and 
Catoptikes,  that  he  was  able  by  Perspectiue  Glasses,  duely 
scituate  upon  conuenient  angles,  in  such  sort  to  discouer 
every  particularitie  of  the  country  round  about,  wheresoeuer 
the  Sunne  beames  might  pearse  :  as  sithence  Archimedes 
(Bakon  of  Oxford  onely  excepted)  I  have  not  read  of  any  in 
action  euer  able  by  means  natural  to  performe  the  like. 
Which  partly  grew  bv  the  aid  he  had  by  one  old  written 
book  of  the  same  Baton's  Experiments,  ♦.hat  bv  strange 
aduenture,  or  rather  Destinie,  came  to  his  hands,  though 
chiefely  by  conioyning  continuall  laborious  Practise  with 
his  Mathematicall  Studies.* 

And  the  same  Thomas  Digges,  in  his  Pantometria, 
London,  1591,  Preface,  repeats  the  same  story,  with  more 
detail,  omitting,  however,  all  mention  of  Bacon.  He  says 
that  his  father  —  *  sundrie  times  hath  by  proportionall 
Glasses  duely  situate  in  conuenient  angles,  not  onely  dis- 
couered  things  farre  off,  read  letters,  numbred  peeces  of 
money  with  the  very  coyne  and  superscription  thereof,  cast 
by  some  of  his  freends'  of  purpose  upon  Downes  in  open 
Fields,  but  also  seuen  miles  off  declared  what  hath  beene 
doone  at  that  instant  in  priuate  places.  There  are  yet 
living  diuerse  (of  these  his  dooings)  Oculaii  Testes* 

We  must  refer,  for  further  details,  to  the  article  Tele- 
scope. 

The  question  has  been  agitated  whether  the  invention  of 
spectacles  is  due  to  Bacon,  or  whether  they  had  been  intro- 
duced just  before  he  wrote.  He  certainly  describes  them, 
and  explains  why  a  plane  convex  glass  magnifies.  But  he 
seems  to  us  to  speak  of  them  as  already  in  use.  '  Hence 
this  instrument  is  useful  to  old  persons  and  those  who  have 
weak  eyes.' 

The  Opus  Majus  begins  with  a  book  on  the  necessity  of 
advancing  knowledge,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  use  of 
philosophy  in  theology.  It  is  followed  by  books  on  the 
utiUty  of  grammar  nnd  mathematics  ;  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  runs  through  the  various  sciences  of  astronomy,  chro- 
nology, geography,  and  music.  The  account  of  the  inha- 
bited world  is  long  and  curious,  and  though  frequently 
based  on  that  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  writings  of  Pliny,  contains 
many  new  facts  from  travellers  of  his  own  and  preceding 
times.  His  account  of  the  defects  in  the  calendar  was 
variously  cited  in  the  discussions  which  took  place  on 
the  subject  two  centuries  alter.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  consists  of  a  treatise  on  optics  and  on  experimental 
philosophy,  insisting  on  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
latter.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow, 
though  very  imperfect,  was  an  original  effort  of  a  character 
altogether  foreign  to  the  philosophy  of  his  day.  He  attri- 
butes it  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  cloud ; 
and  the  chief  merit  of  his  theory  is  in  the  clear  and  philo- 
sophical manner  in  which  he  proves  that  the  phenomenon 
is  an  appearance,  and  not  a  reality.  Between  the  two  last- 
mentioned  books  is  a  treatise  De  Afulfip/icatione  Specierum^ 
entirely  Qlled  with  discussions  somewhat  metaphysical  upon 
the  connexion  and  causes  of  phenomena. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  further  into  details : 
nor  could  we,  in  any  moderate  space,  do  justice  to  the  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  or  distinctly  mark  the  principal  of 
the  numerous  singular  and  now-exploded  notions  which 
are  introduced ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  does  there  exist 
any  fUU  account  of  the  contents,  to  which  we  can  refer  the 
reader. 

BACON.  SIR  NICHOLAS,  father  of  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con, and  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  de- 
scended from  an  antient  and  wealthy  family  in  Suffolk,  which 
had  held  considerable  possessions  in  that  county  for  several 
generations.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Bacon,  of 
Drinkston,  in  Suffolk,  by  Isabel,  daughter  of  John  Gage, 
of  Pakenham,  in  the  same  county,  and  was  bom  in  tlie  year 
1510  at  Chisellmrst,  in  Kent.  The  biography  of  his  early 
^99n  \%  uncertain  \  but  he  received  his  schplastic  educa- 


tion at  6ene*t  (Corpus  Christi)  College,  Cambridge,  and 
having  finished  his  course  of  study  there,  spent  a  consider- 
able time  abroad,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  for  the  puzpo«e 
of  completing  his  education.    On  hb  return  to  England.  V.^ 
kept  his  terms  at  Gray*s  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
that  society.    In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  detailed 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  in  the  retirn 
of  Henry  VII L,  the  professional  course  of  an  adToc:it'.- 
cannot  be  traced  with  the  same  minuteness  as  in  modern 
times.    It  is  highly  probable,  that  at  an  early  period  of  L-s 
practice  he  attained  a  high  reputation ;  for  in  1 537,  at  whi«'ii 
time  he  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  to  the  Cowri  of  Augmentations,  and  nine 
years  afterwards  was  promoted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  o(f;o-» 
of  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  a  place  of  considn^ble 
emolument  and  responsibility.    He  continued  to  hold  thi« 
latter  office  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  his  pater  t 
being  renewed  immediately  upon  the  accession  of  thai 
prince.    Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  in  l^*?^. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  prepared  and  presented  to  Hennr  VI I L 
a  written  project  for  the  formation  of  a  college  for  tfaue  6tu<!r 
of  pohtics  and  diplomacy,  to  be  endowed  with  rart  of  tl  * 
property  of  the  dissolved   religious  houses.    The  desicn 
was  to  instruct  the  students,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  cou:- 
potent  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Latin  langua;rr<, 
and  then  to  send  them  abroad  with  the  king*8  amlui^- 
sadors  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.     Scfir** 
of  the  persons  thus  educated,  were  to  be  appointed  to  vntc 
the  history  of  all  embassies,  treaties,  and  other  fureirn 
transactions,  and  also  of  all  public  trials  and  importer : 
judicial  proceedings  at  home;    but  before  any  of  thcM 
were  permitted  to  write  on  these  subjects,  they  were   :  • 
take  an  oath  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  they  novll 
do  it  truly,  without  respect  of  persons,  or  any  other  com.;  t 
affection.     This  design    miscarried,  probably,  as    Burr^ft 
suggests,  because  the  king,  *  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  h..<I 
so  outrun  his  bounty,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  *  ^ 
bring  any  such  projects  to  effect/    (History  o/  the  /?r ''•.-- 
wafinn,  vol.  i.  p.  269.)     Having  adopted  the  Protestant  fair'". 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  of  course  excluded  from  all  favour  >>r 
public  employment  during  the  reign  of  Mary ;  but  upon  the 
accc<«sion  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  selected,  with  Sir  Willi ar.i 
Cecil,  Sir  Francis  Knollis,  and  several  others  of  the  Pruti  -- 
tant  party,  to  be  of  her  privy  council,  and  to  qualify  the  t:.- 
lluence  of  those  of  the  Cathohc  party  whom  she  thought  t 
prudent  to  retain  as  her  advisers.    With  Cecil  he  was  c.t- 
nected  not  only  by  opinion  and  politics,  but  by  relatioashij\ 
as  they  both  married  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  -  5 
Giddy  Hall,  in  Essex.     In  December,  1558,  the  queen  <.  -- 
placed  the  Lord  Chancellor  Heath,  who  was  also  Archbi^l:  ^^ 
of  York,  and  gave  the  Great  Seal  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.   T.  ■ 
keepers  of  the  seal  in  former  reigns  had  no  dignity  n  r 
authority  attached  to  their  office,  having  merely  the  temp^rari 
custody  of  the  seal,  until  the  appointment  of  a  Lord  Ch  it^ 
eel  lor,  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  such  writs  and  patents  nt 
were  i-equircd.     Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  conceiving   it  to  l-* 
inexpedient  that  doubts  should  exist  respecting  the  extor.t 
of  his  authority,  advised  the  queen  to  make  Oie  appotnr- 
ment  by  letters-patent,  which  rendered  the  office  permanent, 
and  expressly  gave  him  all  the  rank  and  authority  of  a  L«o! 
Chancellor.   '  His  not  being  raised  to  that  high  title.'  »ji\o 
Burnet,  'perhaps  flowed  from  his  own  modesty;  for.  a- 
he  was  one  of  the  most  learned,  most  pious,  and  wisest  m^  n 
of  the  nation,  so  he  retained  in  all  his  greatness  a  modesty 
equal  to  what  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  camd 
with  them  to  their  highest  advancement,*    (History  of  :.W 
Rr/nrmation,  vol.  ii.  p.  380.) 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1559,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  opem  •! 
the  first  parliament  of  Elizabeth  with  a  discreet  and  torn- 
perate  speech,  recommending  in  particular  to  the  Lords  an*] 
Commons  a  candid  consideration  of  the  religious  different  * 
which  then  agitated  the  nation,  with  a  view  to  their  »:i«> 
factory  arrangement.  This  speech,  which  is  given  at  lenjrth 
in  the  Biographia  Britannfca,  though  partaking  of  ih.* 
diffu.se  and  redundant  style  of  that  age,  is  an  extremeU 
judicious  performance,  well  calculated  to  conciliate  c«.n* 
tending  factions  and  to  remove  the  difficulties  by  wh>h 
Elizabeth's  government  was  beset  at  the  commencement  .  f 
her  reign.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  difficultly^ 
was  the  settlement  of  religion,  and  in  this  work  Sir  Nir!i. :  ;^ 
Bacon  was  an  important  instrument  both  in  council  an.'  n 
action.  In  March,  1 559,  the  queen  appointed  a  public  c.ai- 
ference  to  be  heW  in  Westminster  Abbey^  for  tac  purpc*^ 
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make  such  observations  by  the  earljr  influence  of  that  am- 
bition which  was  the  spring  and  life  of  his  career. 

His  studies  abroad  were  intenrupted  by  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1579.  Returning  to  London  on  this  occasion,  he 
found  himself  the  only  one  of  his  family  left  unprovided  ibr ; 
his  father  havins  been  prevented  by  the  suddenness  of  bis 
death  fiom  purchasing  an  estate  with  the  money  set  aside 
for  his  youngest  son.  Instead  of  the  whole,  Francis  received 
only  a  fifth  share  of  the  money.  This  caused  him  '  straits 
and  difficulties  *  in  his  youth.  When  a  student  in  Gray's 
Inn,  he  divided  his  time  between  law  and  philosophy ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  fustian  of  his  biographers 
about  his  genius  being  too  lofty  for  the  dry  and  thorny  paths 
of  legal  investigation.  He  was  early  a  proficient  in  law, 
and  the  knowledge  which  he  attained  could  only  have  been 
acquired  by  a  bent  of  mind  suited  to  its  investigations. 
Law  was  his  principal  study.  Though  when  a  student 
he  sketched  his  great  work  the  Organon,  in  a  piece  which 
his  youthful  pride  entitled  Parttts  Temporh  Maximus,  the 
Greatest  Birth  of  Time,  his  studies  were  chiefly  directed 
to  legal  subjects. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1582,  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 
His  practice  soon  became  considerable.  In  1586,  four 
yean  after,  he  was  made  a  bencher.  In  his  28th  year  he 
became  counsel  extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  In  1588  he 
was  appointed  a  reader  to  his  Inn ;  and  again,  in  1 600, 
the  Lent  double-reader;  appointments  which  showed  the 
opinion  of  his  professional  acquirements  held  by  those  who 
were  best  able  to  judge  of  them,  since  the  duty  of  reader 
was  generally  discharged  by  men  of  eminence  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  seldom  by  persons  so  youne  as  Bacon  in  years 
and  practice,  when  he  first  received  the  honour.  His  double- 
reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses  has  been  re-published 
several  times,  first  in  1642;  and  in  1804  it  was  edited  by 
William  Henry  Rowe,  as  a  work  of  high  authority  on  the 
difficult  subject  which  it  investigates. 

Although  connected  with  the  most  powerful  family  of 
Elizabeth  s  reign, — ^the  nephew  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  the 
cousin  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil, — his  advancement  corresponded 
neither  to  the  natural  influence  of  his  talents  nor  the  appa- 
rently favourable  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  nis 
connexions.  The  practical  and  every-day  minds  ot  the 
Cecils  were  ill-fitted  for  appreciating  the  philosophic  genius 
of  Bacon ;  and  his  earlv  and  zealous  friendship  for  their  rival, 
the  accomplished  ana  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  aimed 
their  prudence  against  him.  They  represented  him  to  the 
Queen  as  a  speculative  man;  a  dangerous  individual, 
therefore,  in  the  realities  of  business.  All  that  the  Cecils 
ever  procured  for  him  was  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  Re- 

gistrar  of  the  Star  Chamber ;  an  appointment  which,  to  use 
I  aeon's  comparison,  *  mended  his  prospect,  but  did  not  fill 
his  barn.'  It  was  twenty  years  before  he  received  the  salary 
of  1600/.  per  annum,  connected  with  this  situation.  The 
exertions  of  Essex  in  behalf  of  Bacon  were  more  hearty  but 
less  efficient.  The  office  of  solicitor -general  becoming  vacant, 
Essex  endeavoured  to  procure  the  place  for  his  friend,  and 
when  baffled  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  Cecils,  he 
generously  made  him  a  present  of  Twickenham  Park,  worth 
about  1 800/.,  and  so  beautiful  a  spot,  that  Bacon  called  it 
•  a  Grarden  of  Paradise.* 

The  friendship  of  Baoon  for  this  nobleman  was  not  one  of 
mere  interest:  and  Essex  made  him  this  liberal  present 
because  he  knew  that  Bacon*s  friendship  ibr  him  had  been 
a  bar  to  his  promotion.  Bacon's  zeal  also  in  attaching  his 
eldest  brother  to  the  interests  of  Essex,  and  braving  the 
opposition  of  his  own  powerful  relations  in  his  cause,  proves 
that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  selfish  feelings  did  not  in- 
fluence his  conduct  A  coldness  came  over  their  fViendship 
owing  to  difference  of  policy  and  opinion.  Bacon  in  vain 
intreatod  Essex  to  desist  from  the  proceedings  which  caused 
his  ruin.  They  parted  on  bad  terms  in  consequence. 
Bacon  reckoned  the  last  act  of  Essex  no  better  than  mad- 
ness. When  ruin  closed  round  upon  him,  Bacon  did  not 
desert  him.  Risking  and  encountering  the  displeasure  of 
the  Queen  on  behalf  of  a  IViend;  of  whose  conduct  he  did  not 
approve,  Bacon  did  every  thing  that  ingenious  remonstrance 
and  affectionate  intrea^r  could  do  with  her  Majesty  in 
behalf  of  the  ill-advised  Earl.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  com- 
mand of  her  majesty.  Bacon  appeared  as  one  of  her  majesty*8 
counsel  against  his  former  friend :  but  not  to  mention  the 
compulsion  laid  upon  him  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  risk  of  implication  in  the  treasons  of  his  patron,  conse- 
quent upon  xefiisal,  tiie  opportunity  which  it  gave  him  of 


mitigating  the  severity  of  acGU8ation,*-of  more  dfectoallr 
securing  the  interests  of  his  friend  at  court — %newed,  as  th4:>« 
things  oueht  to  be,  in  connexion  with  the  mildness  of  h-i 
manner  of  conducting  the  case,  his  choice  of  a  part  tfi^ 
least  prominent  possible,  and  the  disinterestedness  aiid 
dexterity  with  which  he  ui^;ed  the  Queen  for  the  pardon  uitl 
restoration  of  Essex,  appear  to  place  his  conduct  on  tMi 
occasion  in  a  light  less  eouivocal  than  that  in  which  \Xh^% 
been  generally  displayed  bymany  of  those  who  have  nar- 
rated the  circumstances.  When  commanded  by  the  Quetm 
and  her  counsel  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  the  treasons  vf 
Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  it  was  found  necessary  lo  alur 
and  embitter  it  considerably,  the  attachment  of  Baron 
having  softened  down  his  statement  so  much  that  it  wx« 
reckoned  too  mild  for  Uie  nature  of  the  case ;  and  he: 
majesty  remarked  on  first  reading  it, '  I  see  old  love  is  n<.( 
easily  forgotten.*  The  public  judge  only  by  appearances 
and  Bacon's  conduct  was  accordingly  much  censured.  lu 
his  own  vindication,  he  addressed  to  one  of  the  decea^^^l 
earVs  most  devoted  friends  a  letter,  stating  his  conduct,  &:i  ] 
claiming  merit  to  himself  on  pounds  wnich  perhaps  wi.'l 
not  satisfy  those  who  require,  m  political  friendships,  the 
disinterested  and  self-sacrificing  feelings  of  private  atta<:h- 
ment 

In  1 592  Bacon  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  ooantr 
of  Middlesex,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  debater  b) 
taking  the  popular  side.  His  first  poUtical  production  wais 
published  in  1594.  It  was  observations  upon  a  libel,  en- 
titled A  Declaration  of  the  Causes  of  the  great  TYoud/t ». 
It  was  charged  with  flattery  to  the  queen  and  the  niinistr% . 
But  the  praise  never  oversteps  the  modest  truth,  which  hi^ 
tory  has  confirmed,  and  the  pamphlet  is  more  a  vindicatit^o 
of  England  than  of  its  government  In  1596  his  nii"«t 
popular  work,  Essays  or  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral,  W3.4 
published,  and  about  the  same  time  his  Maxims  of  Lair, 
His  circumstances  at  this  time  were  very  bad :  he  wa»  cL^- 
appointed  in  his  attempts  at  forming  a  lucrative  matri- 
monial connexion,  and  twice  arrested  for  debt.  Two  )eir% 
afterwards  his  History  (f  the  Alienation  Office  was  written ; 
the  MS.  is  in  the  Inner  Temple  Library,  The  quests  m 
which  it  considers  is,  whether  '  the  profits  ought  to  be  knt 
out  to  farm  or  not;'  and  the  principles  of  political  eoonomr 
on  which  the  matter  is  decided,  if  they  would  scarcely  stani 
the  test  of  the  present  state  of  science,  certainly  display  con- 
spicuously his  talents  for  such  discussion.  HLs  In  fehcnn 
Memoriam  Elizabeths  Anglia  RegineewsA  also  wntun 
about  this  period.  It  was  not  nublished,  however,  ant;2 
after  his  death,  when  it  appeared*  according  to  direction. s 
left  in  his  will.  This  work,  entitled  in  English  BeliHtn^t 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  a  noble  eulogium  on  the  character  J 
an  illustrious  princess,  covering  all  the  parts  of  her  hi^tvr^ 
with  the  eloquent  praise  of  one  Whose  admiration  flowe^l 
fully,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  constantly  obstrucul 
and  retarded  his  ambitious  views  and  advancement  It 
was  about  the  time  this  panegyric  was  written,  that  a  secoc.«i 
legal  treatise  appeared,  call^  The  Use  of  the  Law  for  the 
Preservation  of  our  Persons,  Goods,  and  Good  Samt^  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  land. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  l.  the  fbrtunea  of  Bac^>n 
brightened.      He  had  emploved    every   art   In    order  txi 
make  sure  of  his  interest  with  the  new  monarch,  writir.i; 
to  all  the  Scottish  gentlemen  of  whom  he  possessed   aiu 
knowledge  to  engage  their  influence  and  services  tn  h:^ 
behalf.     His  vigilance  had  its  reward.     On  the  2.1rd  r( 
July,  1603,  he  was  one  of  237  gentlemen  who  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.   His  eloquence  and  information  ^vc 
him  great  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Having  h^cn 
appointed  by  the  lower  house  to  make  a  representation  «if 
the  oppressions  of  the  royal  purveyors  committed  in   tto 
name  of  the  king,  he  executed  his  delicate  task  with  a  dev 
gree  of  address,  which  combined  prudence  and  boldne«&  sn 
well  as  to  satisfy  both  the  king  and  the  pariiamenc.     Thr 
parliament  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  king  mfi'Ir* 
him  one  of  his  counsel.    He  received  with  this  appointnto'iit. 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1604,  a  pension  of  40L  a-vear,  ar.d 
60/.  additional  for  the  joint  services  of  himself  and  b:> 
brother  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  :  and  he  continued  to  rise  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Cecil,  now  Earl  of  Salisbarr* 
and  the  powerful  rivalry  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  attorney- 
general.     TTie  Advancement  of  Learning  was  published  in 
1605.     Two  years  after  he  was  made  soUcitor-general, 
and  his  professional  diligence  was  crowned  with  distin- 
guished success.    His  practioe  in  Westmintter  Hall  n* 
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Edward  Coke»  on  which  there  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  this  eminent  lawyer,  the  following  reproof  to  the 
author  for  going  out  of  his  profession,  with  an  allusion  to  his 
character  as  a  pverogative  lawyer,  and  his  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  the  court  of  chancery. 

£dw.  Ckke ;  ex  dono  unthoris. 

Auctori  concilium. 
Jnstaurare  pami  Tfterum  documcnU  M))>horttm, 
Insteora  leges  juatiumqtin  yrtus. — Oct.  1G20. 

Under  a  device,  on  tlie  title-pag;^,  of  a  ship  passing 
through  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  Coke  wrote  in  a  clumsy 
attempt  at  wit — 

It  deaervelh  not  to  be  read  in  Khoola. 
But  to  be  freighted  in  the  ship  of  fools. 

Some  who  respected  Bacon's  character  and  office,  remon- 
strated with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 
wrote  to  him,  that  it  '  consisted  of  averment  without  other 
fdrce  of  argument.*  And  he  was  represented  by  more  than 
ono  man  pf  distinction  in  those  times  as  '  no  great  philoso- 
pher—a man  rather  of  show  than  of  depth,  who  wrote  phi- 
losophy like  a  lord  chancellor.* 

Bfe  was  understood  by  some.  Ben  Jonson,  after  the 
author's  death,  described  the  book  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  •  Though  by  the  most  of  superficial  men  who  can- 
not get  beyond  the  title  of  nominals^  it  is  not  penetrated  nor 
ixiderstood,  it  really  openeth  all  defects  of  learning  what- 
soever. My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  to- 
wards him  by  his  place  or  honours.  But  I  have  and  do 
reverence  him  for  the  greatness  that  was  oply  proper  in 
himself,  and  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  work  one 
of  the  greatest  men  and  most  worthy  of  admiration  that 
had  been  in  many  a^es.*  Though  the  king  had  expressed 
what  doubtless  he  felt,  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the 
work,  he  wrote  to  Bacon  stating  what  it  is  likely  was  his 
sincere  opinion,  that  he  agreed  with  him  in  many  of  his 
remarks,  and  assured  him  that  he  could  not  have  '  made 
choice  of  a  subject  more  befitting  his  place  and  his  universal 
and  methodical  knowledge.'  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  on  re- 
ceiving three  copies,  was  highly  complimentary!  *Your 
lordship  hath  done  a  great  and  e?erliving  benefit  to  all  the 
children  of  nature,  and  to  nature  herself  in  her  uttermost 
extent  of  latitude :  who  never  before  had  so  noble  nor  so 
true  an  interpreter;  never  so  inwaitl  a  secretary  of  her 
cabinet.*  On  the  continent  the  work  was  more  highly 
honoured  than  at  home,  being  esteemed  by  many  of  the 
most  competent  judges,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
accessions  ever  made  to  philosophy. 

After  this  the  glory  of  Bacon  set  for  ever.  His  name  be- 
coihes  tarnished  with  infamy.  The  ordinary  apologies  for 
his  conduct,  the  rapacity  of  his  servants,  and  his  connexion 
with  Buckingham,  fail  entirely  in  washing  out  the  foul  blot 
fixed  upon  him  by  the  facts  of  his  conduct.  He  was  the 
victim  of  improvidence,  a  vice  which  gave  him  a  perpetual 
craving  for  money  to  supply  the  wants  which  it  created.  A 
desire  of  this  kind,  kept  alive  by  the  constant  necessities  which 
it  caused  to  press  upon  him,  undermined  those  honourable 
and  honest  principles  in  regard  to  pecuniary  matters  without 
which  no  man  was  ever  either  upright  or  respectable.  Various 
writers  have  glozed  over  the  disgraceful  truths  which  belong 
to  this  period  of  an  extraordinary  life,  and  have  thus  deprived 
tlie  world  of  the  warning  and  instruction  which  they  afiford. 
The  facts  are  almost  too  painful  for  minute  statement ;  they 
increased  in  number  and  disgraceful ness  as  the  inquiry 
proceeded,  and  the  two  complaints  and  accusations  which 
first  occupied  attention  multiplied  to  upwards  of  twenty-four 
before  the  end  of  the  proceedings.  Shortly  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  woolsack,  one  Wrenham,  against  whom  he  had 
decided  a  case  in  chancery,  complained  to  the  king,  and 
though,  when  inquired  into,  the  circumstances  turned  out  in 
Bacon  8  favour,  the  industry  and  pertinacity  of  this  indi- 
vidual excited  suspicions  in  several  quarters  of  the  integrity 
of  the  chancellor.  The  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law. 
On  the  I5th  ot  March,  16*20,  Sir  Robert  Phillips  reported,  in 
a  manner  full  of  delicacy  and  respect  to  the  high  station  and 
illustrious  talents  of  Bacon,  that  two  charges  of  corruption 
had  been  brought  against  the  lord  chancellor.  The  cases 
were  sifted  immediately.  Eager  to  ascertain  the  exact  par- 
ticulars, to  elicit  the  just  amount  and  kind  of  blame  attached 
to  a  personage  so  elevated,  the  committee  sat  every  day  on 
the  case,  and  made  daily  reports  to  the  house  on  the  evi- 
dence brought  before  them.  In  the  discussions  on  these 
facts,  though  there  were  not  wanting  apologists  and  de-* 


fenders  of  the  conduct  of  this  corrupt  judge,  the  monl  in- 
dignation of  many  of  the  members  was  expressed  in  lerxus^ 
of  the  strongest  reprobation.  The  first  cas«  WM  of  a  fi>  ^^r 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Aubrey,  who  finding  hia  suit  m 
chancery  going  on  with  a  ruinous  slowness,  was  advised  to 
quicken  it  by  a  gift  to  the  lord  chancellor.  In  his  anxit* v 
and  distress  he  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  from  a  usunrr , 
Lord  Bacon  received  the  money.  Sir  George  Hastinsr^  ai<-l 
Mr.  Jenkins  took  the  bribe  in  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  at )..« 
lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  on  coming  out  again  auur^i 
the  poor  and  anxious  suitor  in  his  lordship*s  name  of  thar.»  • 
fulness  and  success.  The  case  was  decided  against  b'u. 
When  the  chancellor  heard  of  the  complaints  of  hl^  lidiu: 
he  sent  for  his  friend  Sir  George  Hastings,  and  entr^vi 
him,  with  many  professions  of  affection  and  esteem,  U>  ^t^t 
the  clamour  of  the  poor  man  whom  he  had  cheated.  Tl' 
evidence  in  the  next  case  varied  the  form  and  deepened  t*  •* 
colours  of  the  lord  chancellor's  guilt.  Mr.  Egerton  hs: 
several  suits  pending  in  chancery  against  Sir  liuwU: 
Egerton,  and  under  the  name  of  an  expression  of  frratit\i  ■ 
for  past  services,  he  presented  the  chancellor  with  3r  . 
The  case  went  in  his  favour,  until  the  opposite  and  k-.*  : 
party  expressed  his  gratitude  also  to  the  judge  in  i:  - 
shape  of  400/.,  when  the  superiority  of  four  over  tli.-t  .> 
turned  the  scales  of  equity  against  him.  On  one  of  tSt*» 
occasions,  when  the  decision  was  drawn  out  though  not  <lf.:- 
vered,  the  iniiuence  of  a  well-bestowed  bribe  induced  t.  * 
chancellor  to  reverse  his  decree.  The  Lady  Wharton,  be  \t\  r  .• 
that  her  suit  was  likely  to  go  against  her,  was  too  c\e\i: 
and  high-spirited  a  woman  to  be  defeated  without  a  stnisir^'* 
She  wrought  a  purse  with  her  own  hands,  and  ha\::.' 
filled  it  with  100/.,  waited  upon  Bacon  at  his  apartment*. 
and  begged  his  acceptance  of  a  purse  of  her  own  makjL .' 
The 'chancellor  was  of  course  too  gallant  a  gentleman  *  ;<> 
refuse  anythhig  ftom  the  hands  of  so  fair  a  lady.*  SL" 
gained  her  cause. 

The  discussion  in  the  Commons  issued  In  referring?  t*  -^ 
whole  of  the  case  to  the  Peers,  the  only  authority  oompeui.! 
to  subject  him  to  trial.  The  king  told  a  deputation  if 
the  Commons  to  proceed  fearlessly  whatever  might  be  ti  r 
consequences,  and  whoever  might  be  implicated ;  but  L^ 
felt  exceedingly  for  the  chancellor,  received  bim  with  tin- 
diminished  affection,  and  caused  a  short  recess  of  PaHu- 
ment  to  give  him  time  for  his  defence.  The  spirit  of  Bac  " 
was  crushed  within  him.  His  servants  were  undoabtetii) 
the  agents  who  sought  out  the  victims  of  his  corruption 
and  it  is  equally  undoubted  that  their  master  was  btm»«7 
ruined  by  the  rapacity  and  extravagance  in  wbieh  he  prr- 
mitted  them  to  indulge.  During  the  investigation  of  tW- 
charges,  when  Bacon  one  day  entered  his  bouse,  and  L;» 
costly  menials  rose  up  and  saluted  him,  he  said  bitter'.}. 
'  Sit  down,  my  masters,  your  rise  has  been  my  lalL*  Jit- 
was  great  even  in  such  circumstances,  and  the  nat:^c 
dignity  of  his  mind  shone  out  even  through  the  di^gra. : 
in  which  he  had  clothed  himself.  There  is  aomethir:: 
inexpressibly  touching  in  the  contrition  which  be  exprr^v  -, 
in  the  general  confession  which  he  first  sent  to  the  lonls  s.- 
pointed  to  try  him.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  ludu* 
nation  of  his  judges.  They  demanded  a  pitrtieular  r..>s 
fession  of  each  charge  by  itself,  a  specification  of  the  mini:!'' 
details  of  his  meanness  and  gudt.  This  Lord  Bacon  >eti:. 
and  when  a  deputation  of  the  lords  waited  upon  bim  to  inqufrt 
if  this  paper  was  his  own  voluntary  act,  he  replied  *  It  « 
my  act— my  hand^my  heart  O,  my  loids,  spare  a  brokt-^ 
reed.'  He  was  stripped  of  his  offices,  disqualified  for  puM.( 
life,  banished  beyona  the  precincts  of  the  court,  subjects  * 
to  a  fine  of  40,000/.,  and  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tvnfx 
during  the  king's  pleasure. 

He  was  confined  for  a  short  time  in  the  Tower»  and  tbT. 
discharged.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  be  obtained  i 
license  to  come  for  a  time  within  the  verge  of  the  cinir 
And  though  this  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted  by  the 
king,  his  ruined  fortunes  were  never  repaired,  and  «• 
have  seldom  felt  the  degradation  into  which  Baeon  W 
sunk  himself  so  painfully  as  when  reading  the  words  of  L> 
pardon  for  all  the  frauds,  deceits,  impostures,  bribes,  ror- 
ruptions,  and  other  mal-practices  of  which  he  had  hocti 
found  guilty.  He  was  summoned  to  attend  parliament  be* 
fore  he  died ;  but  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  «pf«it 
chiefly  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  the  society  of  the  friends 
whom  adversity  had  left  him.  His  name  being  high  abroad, 
when  the  Marquis  d'Efihit  brought  into  Sn^and  the 
pruicess  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  L»  oe  paid  s 
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man,  to  whom  it  is  only  giren  at  first  to  proceed  by  nega- 
tives, and  in  the  last  place,  to  end  in  an  affirmation  after 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.' 

The  observations  and  experiments  of  the  natural  philo- 
sopher— ^the  facts  which  he  is  to  record  in  his  inductive  his- 
tory—are witnesses  whose  evidence,  and  the  weight  due  to 
whose  testimonies,  vary  in  the  same  way  as  the  evidences 
which  form  the  grouncb  of  moral  investigpitions.  The  facts 
or  instances^  as  Bacon  calls  them,  vary  in  clearness,  in 
authenticity,  applicability,  &c.  Bacon  enumerates  twentv- 
seven  different  kinds  of  xnatonces^  and  estimates  the  weight 
due  to  each  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  consti- 
tute their  value  or  wortulessness  as  means  of  discovery  and 
aids  to  investigation ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  this  outline, 
to  enter  into  a  description  of  their  nature  and  importance. 
Of  these  twenty-seven  instances  fifteen  are  enumerated  to 
assist  the  unoerstanding  in  estimating  the  value,  and 
forming  a  right  judgment  of  different  facts ;  five  correct  the 
fallacies  of  the  senses  and  instruct  them  in  their  observations'; 
and  the  remaining  seven  direct  the  hands  '  in  raising  the 
superstructure  of  art  on  the  foundation  of  science.'  This 
last  division  includes  the  use  of  instruments  in  aiding  the 
senses,  in  subjecting  objects  to  alteration  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  them  better,  and  in  the  production  of  that  alliance 
of  knowledge  and  power  which  nas,  in  our  day,  crowded 
every  part  of  civilized  life  with  the  most  useful  inventions. 

Such  were  the  principles  which  Bacon  shaped  into  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  experimental  inquiries,  when  ne  was  almost 
without  an  example  of  success  to  confirm  his  confidence 
and  encourage  his  efforts.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Play- 
fair,  '  the  power  and  compass  of  the  mind  which  could  form 
such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline 
but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences 
which  did  not  yet  exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to 
all  succeeding  ages.* 

The  great  merit  of  Bacon  undoubtedly  consists  in  the 
systematic  method  which  he  laid  down  for  prosecuting  phi- 
losophical investigation ;  and  his  services  in  this  department 
cannot  easily  be  overrated.  At  the  present  day,  those  espe- 
cially who  busy  themselves  with  physical  pursuits  would 
often  do  well  to  recur  to  the  severe  and  rigorous  principles  of 
the  Organum. 

The  praise  that  is  ^eneially  given  to  Lord  Bacon  is,  we 
are  aware,  considered  oysome  to  be  at  least  extravagant 
and  indiscriminating.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  exalt  him,  as  is  sometimes  done,  at  the  expense 
of  all  who  have  preceded  him.  It  is  not  unusual  to  repre- 
sent Bacon  as  freeing  the  human  mind  from  the  chains  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  and  this  assertion  is  conveyed 
in  such  terms  as  to  imply,  or  even  distinctly  to  express,  that 
observation,  experiment,  and  what  is  termed  the  inductive 
philosophy,  or  the  Baconian  method,  were  not  practised  by 
Aristotle  and  others,  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  in 
their  inquiries  into  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Such  state- 
ments are  perhaps  hardly  worth  confuting.  The  science  of 
geology  has  now  taught  us  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
undergoing  continual  change :  the  facts  collected  by  Aris- 
totle as  to  the  action  of  water  led  him  to  infer  that  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  all  is  in  a  state  of  change,— that  lakes 
are  filling  up.  that  nvers  have  not  always  flowed  where 
rivers  are  now  flowing,  and  that  the  land  and  sea  in  the 
long  course  of  time  change  their  places.  (Meteorolog,  lib.  i.) 

The  greater  part  of  Bacon's  works  were  written  in 
English,  but  some  were  written  in  Latin,  and  others  were 
translated  into  that  language.  We  shall  mention  only  the 
principal  works.  His  Felicities  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign 
was  first  written  in  English,  and  then  revised,  corrected, 
and  turned  into  Latin.  His  work  of  the  Advancement  of 
Learning  was  partly  written  in  English  and  partly  in  Latin ; 
and  he  caused  the  first  part  written  in  English  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin  for  him  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Herbert  and  some  others.  His  Cogitata  et  Visa  was  written 
in  Latin.  0/  the  Wisdom  of  the  Antients  and  the  Novum 
Orgamm  were  written  and  published  in  Latin,  and  several 
translations  of  them  have  appeared.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  the  last  published,  in  royal  8vo.,  by  Basil 
Montague,  Esq.,  and  completed  in  1831.  An  Account  of 
Lord  Bacon't  Novum  Organum  has  been  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Society  fi}r  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge. 

BACON,  JOHN,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1 740,  at  Southwark,  in  Surrey,  where  his  fathet  carried  on 
tho  ttado  pf  A  ctoft-wodMTf   He  showed  at  a  very  eariy 


age  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  was  apprenticed  when  Cbur 
teen  to  Mr.Crtspe  of  Biow  Church-yard,  a  porcelain  manu 
facturer,  where  he  learned  the  art  of  painting  on  china, 
and  also  of  making  those  little  ornamental  figures  in  tlut 
material  which  are  still  frequently  seen  on  mantelpieces. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  talent  thai  in  the  second  >  t  ar 
of  his  apprenticeship  ne  was  intrusted  with  the  formation 
of  all  uie  models  for  the  manufactory ;  and  it  is  a  u^il 
higher  praise  that  at  this  early  age  he  contributed  e^ea- 
tially  to  the  support  of  his  parents,  then  in  reduoed  circum- 
stances. The  transition  from  modelling  to  eeulpturc 
was  natural,  and  Bacon*s  profession  was  soon  detemiinod. 
It  was  the  practice  of  sculptors  at  that  time  to  send 
their  clay  models,  for  the  purpose  of  being  burnt,  to  the 
pottery  where  he  was  employed,  and  in  these  works  hr 
soon  discerned  a  style  far  superior  to  that  to  which  he  b<ul 
been  accustomed ;  the  next  step  was  to  imitate  what  \x 
admired,  and  from  this  time  his  leisure  was  sea]oual>  ih- 
voted  to  his  new  purauiL  In  1 758,  being  then  eisbtcH*(i, 
he  ventured  to  send  a  small  figure  of  Peace  to  the  Socu  u 
for  the  Enoouragement  of  Arte ;  it  was  favourably  receivcJ, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  a  premium  of  ten  guineas.  Tlte 
firat  premiums  of  this  institution  were  adjudged  to  bun 
on  nine  diiferent  occasions. 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  making  statues  in  aitificiii! 
stone  (cement)  has  been  ascribed  to  Bacon,  but  although  tlien* 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  invention  was  of  prior  date,  he  » 
unquestionably  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  facilitated  ih  - 
process  of  that  art,  and  of  rendering  it  popular.  He  labour^  U 
during  a  considerable  time  in  Coade  s  manuiactonr  at  Lam- 
beth, where  not  only  figures,  but  every  species  of  architec- 
tural and  monumental  ornaments,  were  made  in  »tono« 
and  by  his  exertions  retrieved  the  credit  of  the  dec! mini; 
esteblishment.  On  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Acaditu^ 
in  1768,  he  entered  himself  as  a  student,  and  the  nrxt 
year  gained  the  firat  gold  medal  for  sculpture  whu  ii 
was  awarded  by  that  society.  In  1770  he  was  elected  au 
associate  of  the  same  corporation.  He  exhibited  about  tL  .•> 
time  a  statue  of  Man,  which  brought  him  a  great  aocv&>t  *-) 
of  reputetion,  and  procured  him  the  personal  notice  of  tlu; 
Arobbishop  of  York,  who  commissioned  him  to  execute  i 
bust  of  George  III.  Bv  this  prelate  Baoon  was  introducoi 
to  the  king,  who  sat  to  him,  and  the  artist  had  the  good  f^r- 
tune  to  gain  the  royal  favour  by  the  general  simplicity  ai:  J 
propriety  of  his  mannen.  Bacon,  sensible  of  the  advani^;:? 
which  he  had  thus  got,  took  care  to  maintain  it»  and  duriii*; 
his  whole  professional  career  he  succeeded  in  aecuring  the 
king's  favour  against  all  competition. 

About  this  time  Bacon  married,  and  removed  from  the 
small  and  inconvenient  apartments  which  he  had  previous iy 
occupied  to  a  spacious  house  in  Newman  Street,  the  pre- 
mises, it  is  said,  having  been  fitted  up  with  studiea*  wvrL- 
shops,  &c.,  without  his  knowledge,  by  the  liberality  of  a 
friend,  who  left  the  affair>  of  payment  to  his  own  convenience. 
Every  eiroumstance  now  tended  to  his  prosperity  ;  be 
was  employed  by  public  bodies,  as  well  as  by  various  pn- 
vate  individuals,  and  his  {Mrofits  were  greatly  augmented 
by  the  use  of  an  ingenious  instrument  of  his  own  invention^ 
which  faciliteted  tl^  process  of  copving  the  clav  model  in 
marble,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  execute  taia  figurvs 
in  half  the  time  previously  required.  In  1 777  he  was  en- 
gaged to  erect  a  monument  for  Guy  s  Hos^ital»  Southwark. 
in  honour  of  ito  founder.  The  merit  of  this  work  procur^^l 
him  a  commission  for  the  monument  of  the  Ead  of  Ch.it- 
ham,  now  in  Guildhall.  This  performance  furnishes  bi^h 
and  incontestable  proof  of  Bacon's  abilities,  but  it  exlubsu 
at  the  same  time  the  prevalent  defecto  of  his  atyla.  LorJ 
Chatham*s  attitude  is  oratorical  and  commanding,  and  iLo 
allegory  of  Britannia  receiving  from  Industry  and  Com- 
merce the  contributions  of  the  four  quarten  of  the  GIoIm, 
is  perspicuously  expressed.  The  wh<^  effect  is  well  cn- 
titled  to  the  epithet  'magnificent,*  bestowed  on  si  by  tiio 
critics  of  the  day.  There  is  a  richness  in  the  whole  by  whi*'a 
the  eye  is  irresistibly  captivated,  but  the  flowing  and  re- 
dundant lines  which  conduce  to  that  impression  are  at  \  ax.- 
ance  with  the  simple  and  severe  principles  of  the  hi^Ltr^: 
style  of  sculpture.  Bacon  indeed  was  continually  aocu%«.tl 
by  his  rivals  of  a  dafioieiiBy  in  that  true  taste  which  .% 
established  on  a  knowledge  of  the  antique.  In  order  to  r  .- 
fute  those  imputetions,  he  modelled,  apparently  in  imita.tion 
of  a  strategem  practised  by  Miehad  Angeb,  a  heaci  «  t 
Jupiter  Tonans,  which  he  dkooloufed  to  give  it  a  louk  oi 
anti4|nity,  and  paand  off  for  ft  fUittiiM  ftagiBiiit»     TIm 
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tha  traffic  in  these  animals,  as  well  as  in  wool  and  hides,  is 
earned  on  to  a  large  amount.  The  swine  in  this  quarter  are 
frequently  fed  upon  the  fish  which  are  caught  in  the  swamps 
formed  by  the  irruption  and  subsequent  reflux  of  the  Theiss. 
Silk  is  raised  in  the  environs  of  Apatin,  and  the  fisheries 
on  the  Danube  and  Theiss  are  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Water-fowl  are  likewise  abundant 
Bacs  contains  neither  metals  nor  stone.  Its  370,000  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  220.000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  5000 
Jews,  are  dispersed  over  three  royal  free  towns,  Maria-The- 
resiopel,  Zombor  (the  capital),  and  Neusatz,  fifteen  market- 
towns,  ninety-six  villages,  and  ninety-one  prsedia,  besides 
szall&se,  &c.  The  people  are  far  behind  in  respect  to  edu- 
cation; and  theft,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  is 
Terv  common :  steps  are,  however,  taking  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  the  institution  of  national  schools.  {Statistics  and 
Geography  of  Hungary  (1 832) ;  Csaplovic*s  Description  of 
Hungary;  Graffer's  Dictionary ^  &c.) 

BACS-BATSCH,  on  the  Mosztonga  rivulet,  north-west 
of  Neusatz,  in  45""  24'  N.  lat,  and  19''  14'  £.  long.,  is  a 
slightly-fortified  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  the 
seat  of  the  chapter  of  the  Greek  bishop  of  Bacs,  who  is  also 
archbishop  of  Calotsza.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  minor 
circle  of  the  same  name,  possesses  a  Greek  church  and  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  has  a  population  of  7500  souls,  and 
carries  on  considerable  trade. 

BA'CTRIA,  or  BACTRIA'NA   (now   BOKHARA). 
The  province  of  Aria  was  bounded  partly  on  the  north,  and 
to  a  greater  extent  on  the  east,  by  Bactria.     The  river 
Oxus  was  the  boundary  between  Bactria  and  Sogdiana, 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  Bactria,  and  was  possessed  by  the 
Greek  kings  of  this  province.      (Stralx),  p.   517.)      The 
northern  boundary  of  Bactria  was  naturally  indefinite,  and 
the  western  was  Margiana.    These  limits,  which  mark  the 
extent  of  Bactria  as  a  province  or  satrapy,  do  not  of  course 
correspond  with  the  more  extended  limits  of  the  Greek 
Bactrian  kingdom.    The  province  of  Bactria  was  a  territory 
of  great  extent,  partly  barren  and  waste,  but  in  many  parts 
of -great  fertility,  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  its  tributary 
streams,  and  peopled  by  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  who  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  best  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Persia 
after  Bactria  became  a  Persian  province.    The  chief  city 
was  Bactra,  called  also  Zariaspa,  situated  on  the  Bactros, 
one  of  the  tributary  rivers  of  the  Oxus.    Of  Bactria  little 
is  known  prior  to   its   subjugation  by  the  Macedonians 
under  Alexander  the  Great.    The  account  of  an  expedition 
against  it  by  Osymandyas  the  Egyptian,  merits  no  confi- 
dence ;  and  those  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  perhaps  not  much 
more.     According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus,  having  defeated 
CrcBSUs,  intended  to  invade  Bactria ;  and  (according  to  Cte- 
sias)  after  a  drawn  battle,  the  Bactrians  voluntarily  surren- 
dered themselves  to  him.    A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
appointed  his  youngest  son,  Tany  axarces,  the  brother  of  Cam- 
byses,  to  be  satrap  or  governor  of  Bactria  and  the  circum- 
jacent countries:   he  was  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Cambyses.    In  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  the  Bactrians  paid 
a  tribute  to  that  monarch  of  360  talents.    In  the  time  of 
Xerxes  there  were  Bactrians  in  the  army  which  he  led 
against  Greece,  who  were  under  the  command  of  Hys- 
tospes,  a  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
The  province  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  satraps  of 
Persia  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus.    In  the 
final  overthrow  of  that  king  by    Alexander  the  Great, 
at  the  battle  of  Arbela  or  Gaugamela,  there  was  a  body 
of  Bactrians  in  his  service  who  were  under  the  command 
of  Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria;    they   were    stationed 
in  the  left  wing,  and  behaved  with  gieat  bravery.    After 
the  conquest  of  Bactria  by  Alexander  he  appointed  Arta- 
hazus,  a  Persian,  as  governor,  with  Macedonian  garrisons 
in  the  towns.    Shortly  afterwards  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Scythians,  joined  by  the  people  of  Sogdiana  and  some 
Bactrians,  the  whole  under  tiic  command  of  Spitamenes, 
who  slew  the  garrisons  and  fortified  themselves.    They  were 
attacked  in  their  turn  by  Alexander,  who  stormed  seven  of 
their  cities,  and  among  them  Cyrupolis,  the  strongest  of  the 
whole.     His  next  step  was  to  build  a  city,  which  he  walled 
in  twenty  days,  and  ^ave  to  his  Greek  mercenaries  and  to 
such  of  the  Macedonians  as  were  unfit  from  age  or  wounds 
ibr  longer  service.     Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Bactria,  to  which  volunteers  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  were  admitted.    This,  however,  was  not  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Greeks  in  Bactria ;  for  the  first  Darius  trans- 
planted there  a  number  of  Greeks  from  Barce,  in  Africa 
(Herod,  iy,  204) ;  and  the  BcanchidgD  also,  from  Ionia>  were 
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shortly  afterwards  displaced  b^  Alexander  on  account  of  hi« 
age,  and  Amyntas  appointed  m  his  stead.  Ccenus,  with  l:i% 
own  and  Meleagef  s  forces,  a  small  troop  qf  cavalry,  and  a.l 
the  mounted  spearmen,  were  left  for  the  protection  of  th« 
colony,  and  Amyntas  was  directed  to  follow  the  orders  cl* 
CoBUus.  The  colony  was  again  attacked  by  Spitamene*, « \v\ 
being  defeated  by  Coenus  in  an  engagement,  concealed  him- 
self in  the  deserts  of  the  Scythians  and  Masftageto^:  tut 
being  seized  by  them,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  hi»  head  nut 
sent  to  Alexander.  Soon  after,  Alexander  went  on  iit« 
Indian  expedition,  leaving  a  force  with  Amyntas  of  io  vi  c 
foot  and  3500  horse.  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  From  the  cleat  ii  'A 
Alexander,  323  years  B.C.,  to  255  B.C.,  Bactria  oon»tUub«l 
part  of  the  possessions  of  Seleucus  and  his  successors,  ai  «l 
was  governed  by  their  satraps.  About  the  last-menti  »i.i! 
date  Theodotus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.*  of  S\rii, 
assumed  the  government,  aud  founded  an  empire  wh.  u 
lasted  122  years.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  i::*i 
names  and  number  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactrim  dunu^* 
this  period;  we  here  give  a  list  of  them  aocorduig  u 
Bayer  and  Schlegel : — 


B.C.       Bayer. 
S95  Theodotus  I.  ' 
(or  Dtodotus) 
343  Thvodotos  11. 
2S0  Euthyilumiu 
196  Monatuler 
181  Eiicratides  I. 
146  Lucrulides  II. 


B.&  ScklegcL 

Sa5  Theodotus  I. 
943  Thoodottts  II. 
S2U  Euthydemus 
I'Jb  ApulludoluB  Sot4>r 
Meaander  Nicator 

Ilclioclcs  Dtkttioi 

Demetrius 
181  Eiicratides  I. 
146  E  ucru  tides  1 1 . 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Theodotus  I.  the  Par- 
thians  under  Arsaces  got  possession  of  Uyrcania  :  at  tbe 
close  of  his  reign  he  prepared  to  make  war  on  the  Parthi,i'-«. 
Whether  any  war  took  place,  and  with  what  success  on  eitl.t-r 
side,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Theodotus  11.,  the  ^m  t*: 
Theodotus  I.,  according  to  Justin,  made  peace  with  Arvii  a 
II.,  and  entered  into  a  league  with  him  against  Seleu>  u^ 
Callinicus,  the  son  of  Antiochus. 

Euthydemus,  a  native  of  Magnesia,  dethroned  TlKiylf)t"% 
II.  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  About  208  B.C.  Anti<>cliu<*.  n;/ 
Great  attacked  him  with  a  large  army,  intending  to  r4'«iii'>- 
Bactria  to  a  province  of  his  empire.  Euthydemus  mai:-  x 
\igorous  defence,  but  was  defeated,  and  tied  to  Zaria-;  u 
The  war  being,  however,  protracted  to  the  third  year,  ai  'i 
beyond  the  expectation  of  Antiochus,  he  sent  Tclea^  i« 
ambassador  to  Euthydemus,  to  expostulate  with  him  on  i..> 
conduct.  Euthydemus  justified  his  usurpation  by  alUu..  j 
that  he  had  not  rebelled  against  Antiochus,  but  had  *>- 
stroyed  those  who  had.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  |k>.vv 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  restraining  the  Non^ : .  - 
tribes  on  his  borders,  who  were  alike  dangerous  to  Ci.fj 
both,  and  who,  if  they  should  gain  admittance  into  Baetr..i. 
would  reduce  the  whole  country  to  a  state  of  barban«rn. 
Antiochus  was  convinced  by  these  arguments,  and,  artcr 
much  negotiation,  terms  were  agreed  on,  and  £uth>d<-ti.us 
sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  ratify  the  treaty,  by  which  it  v\« 
agreed  that  Euthydemus  should  deliver  up  all  his  elephant-, 
but  should  retain  the  title  of  king.  This  treaty  was  v  .- 
firmed  by  oath,  and  Antiochus  promised  to  gi\c  Demetr  .*> 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  Antiochus  then  wtf  t 
into  India  with  his  army,  and  finally  returned  by  C  .«r- 
mania  to  his  own  dominions.  We  shall  presently  not  xc 
Demetrius  again :  he  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  h  ^ 
father  on  the  Bactrian  throne. 

Of  Menander,  the  fourth  king  of  Bactria  accordin:*  t  ^ 
Bayer,  httle  is  known;  but  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch  -t 
appears  he  ruled  the  kingdom  with  so  much  justii^  a-.'. 
moderation,  that  when  he  died  in  his  camp  a  contest  at  *  • 
amongst  the  cities  of  his  kingdom  which  should  possess  !,-. 
ashes,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  settled  by  an  equal  dn  i«>  :. 
of  them  and  the  dedication  of  a  monument  in  exerv  cii>. 
Of  the  time  of  his  accession,  as  well  as  of  his  rijrht  ti»  x  :v 
throne,  we  are  equally  ignorant  He  is  conjectured  '  ^ 
Bayer  to  have  been  a  Greek  king  of  India,  and  to  ha\o  i-.-v 
possession  of  Bactria  by  force.  Of  ApoUodotus  Soier ;..  .i 
Heliocles  Dikaios  nothing  is  known.  Eucratides  I.,  artMr.I- 
ing  to  Bayer,  succeede<l  Menander:  his  origin  is  unkn»»wi.. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  he  M'as  the  son  of  Detnetnu<v  a  .  ♦ 
grandson  of  Euthjdemus ;  but,  according  to  Ba\er,  wi{}.  •  i 
foundation.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  warhke  mon.(;\  . 
to  have  waged  a  successful  war  in  India  against  a  Km;*  l>.  - 
metrius,  and  to  have  founded  a  city  named  after  haa  H*^- 
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and  Mionnet  from  a  single  medal.    A  coin  of 

Halioclea  la  preserved  in  the  British  MuMum. 

Demetrius,  ton  of  Eulhjdemuc  doubtful  if  he 

reigned  in  Baetria. 
Coin  of  Demetrius,  given  in  Meyendorff'i  Tntegl*. 
BX.  1S1.  EucratideB  I. — A  fine  coin  of  thii  monarch  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  There  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum  a  very  perfect  small  coin  of  Eu- 
oralides,  weighing  IS  grains :  on  the  reverse  are 
two  caps  and  two  palm -branches. 
146.  Euoratides  II. — Murdered  his  father,  and  was  him- 
self Bftcrwards  slain. 
135.  DestnicHon  of  the  empire  by  the  Seythiana  oi 


'    (Wdgl,lM7eimlBt) 

BA'CTRIS,  a  genua  of  palms,  consisting  of  «  e 

derablo  number  of  species  found  about  rivers,  and  In  manhj 
places  in  America,  within  the  tropics,  especially  near  the 
line.  Their  trunk  is  usually  of  moderate  bcikiht,  or  even 
dwarfish,  never  exceeding  twenty  feet;  sometimes  having 
the  stout  tree-like  aspotl  of  Jialms  in  general,  but  ofttii 
being  more  birailar  to  reeils.  They  often  grow  in  tiensc 
patches,  forming  impossable  thickets,  on  account  of  the 
numerous,  long,  hard,  black  spines  wilh  nbirh  tbe  stum  is 
protected.  Their  wood  is  generally  haid  and  black  towards 
Hie  outside,  but  pale  yellow  internally,  with  black  Dbroa. 
The  leaves  usually  grow  all  over  the  surCice  of  the  stem, 
Mislead  of  being  confined  to  the  summit  only;  they  have 
■  esiremely  spiny  stalks,  and  are  either  pinnated  after  the 
manner  of  the  dale-palm,  or  merely  consist  of  two  broad, 
•harp,  diverging,  plaited  lobes.  The  fruit  is  small,  soft. 
•  Th>CiunliliTllFT<.r  IhcnamroT  K'lrmliilri.  shich  on  Iha  oritlnal  ci,ln 
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with  a  snhacid  rather  flbroai  pulp,  inclosed  fn  %  Unbh 
black  rind,  and  affords  a  grateftit  fruit  to  small  birds, 

Baetrif  nconlftooarpa,  a  species  which  grows  twelre  ot 
Bfteen  feet  high  in  the  primEBva)  woods  shout  Bahia.  firm- 
ing patches  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  having  eleeam 
pinnated  leaves  six  or  eight  feet  long,  with  ilont  spitwi  un 
their  stalks,  yields  an  extremely  tough  thread,  tnmi  which 
tbe  natives,  who  call  it  hieum,  maunfaeture  strong  net>. 
Its  drupes  are  of  a  kind  of  termilion  red,  bnatliog  «iih 
short  black  prickles. 


Si--' 


Martius  mentions  seventeen  other  tpecies. 

BACULITES  (zoology),  a  genus  of  LamarcVa  polytli 
laroous  or  many-chambered  cephalopods,  belonging  t.j  i-<- 
family  of  Ammomlei,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  call-  . 
Cornua  Ammonit,  horns  of  Ammou,  from  the  resemblan.  - 
of  the  shell  of  the  typical  genus  Ammonites  to  the  rui<  < 
horn,  said  to  be  characteristic  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  B ,  .. 
lites.  which  was  Brst  discovered  by  Fai^as  de  SL  Fond  ,: 
the  limestone  of  Macstiicht,  is  only  known  in  a  fossd  i-'^:.. 
and  is  CO mparativety  abundant  in  the  limestone  of  Valogn.-. 
in  Normandy.  The  shell  is  straight,  more  or  l«sa  C'va- 
pressed,  conical,  or  rather  tapering  to  a  point,  and  vert  tnui  j 
elongated.  The  chambers  are  sinuous  and  piercea  \n  i 
marginal  siphon,  and  the  last  chamber  is  several  iacbe«  lu 
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Kapoleon,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  animosity  of  tbc 
Portugese  against  their  nei<;hbonr3 ;  but  the  Portuguese, 
making  common  cause  with  the  Spaniards,  sought  a  refuge 
in  Badajoz,  and  by  that  means  the  garrison  of  that  place 
was  so  increased,  that  Kellerman  was  obliged  to  maintain  a 
strong  force  at  Elvas.  In  April,  1809,  Marshal  Victor  sent 
a  summons  to  the  junta,  which  was  answered  by  proclaim- 
ing a  crusade  against  him.  In  January,  1811,  Soult  laid 
«iege  to  Badajoz.  The  governor  of  the  place,  Menacho, 
with  about  20,000  men,  defended  it  vigorously  until  the 
12nd  of  March.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  in  a  sally  which 
be  gallantly  made  against  the  besiegers,  he  was  killed  by  a 
eannon-shot.  Imaz,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command, 
cowardly  surrendered  the  place  on  the  10th,  and  15,000  men, 
who  then  formed  the  garrison,  became  prisoners  of  war.  In 
the  course  of  that  year  two  attempts  were  made  by  the 
allied  English  and  Portuguese  army  to  storm  the  place, 
but  both  failed. 

After  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  March,  1812,  Lord 
Wellington  threw  his  army  with  the  greatest  secrecy  over 
the  Tagus,  with  a  view  of  investing  Badajoz  before  Soult 
and  Marmont  should  be  able  to  relieve  it.  Tlie  better  to 
deceive  his  enemies,  he  ordered  the  artillery  for  the  siege 
to  be  embarked  at  Lisbon  on  a  feigned  destination :  when 
&t  sea  it  was  re-shipped  into  small  craft,  and  conveyed 
up  the  Sado  to  Alcazar  do  Sal,  and  from  thence  in  car- 
riages to  Badajoz.  On  the  1 1  th  the  British  army  reached 
Elvas,  on  the  16th  they  crossed  the  Guadiana  over  a  flying 
bridge,  and  the  place  was  suddenly  invested  by  the  fifth 
and  light  divisions  commanded  by  Marshal  Beresford  and 
General  Picton ;  the  first,  sixth,  anil  seventh  divisions,  under 
General  Graham,  advanced  to  Los  Santos,  Zafra,  and  Lle- 
Tena.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  with  the  second  division,  and 
Creneral  Hamilton,  with  the  Portuguese  corps  and  one  bri- 
gade of  cavalry,  moved  to  Almendralejo ;  thus  threatening 
the  French  General  Drouet  in  front  and  flank,  and  forcing 
him  to  retreat  from  Villafranca  to  Hornachos.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  force  invested  the  place.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege  the  weather  was  particularly  favourable, 
and  the  works  went  on  with  rapidity,  but  on  the  1 7th  a  sud- 
den change  took  place:  in  the  afternoon  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  notwithstanding 
which,  during  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  ground  was  broken 
within  480  feet  of  Fort  Picurina,  undiscovered  by  the  ene- 
my. On  the  25th  fire  was  opened  on  Fort  Picurina,  and 
Lord  Wellington  determined  that  it  should  be  taken  by 
assault ;  the  fortress  was  carried  after  a  short  but  violent 
contest,  in  which  all  the  chief  British  oflTicers  were  cither 
killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  enemy,  out  of  250  men  33 
escaped,  86  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  remainrler  were 
either  killed  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Rivillas. 

The  possession  of  the  Picurina  enabled  the  besiegers  to 
establish  the  second  parallel  with  little  loss,  and  on  the  26th 
two  breaching  batteries  opened  fire  within  900  feet  of  the 
bmly  of  the  place.  At  this  time  news  arrived  that  Soult 
was  advancing  from  the  south  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
had  oblis^ed  General  Graham  to  retreat  towards  Albuera, 
while  Marmont,  crossing  the  frontiers  into  Portugal,  had 
marched,  laying  waste  the  cx)untry,  as  far  as  Couvilhao, 
in  the  Serra  de  Estrella.  The  allied  cavalry,  which  had 
been  left  there  to  observe  his  movements,  had  crossed  the 
Tagus,  and  were  retreating.  It  was  then  deemed  necessary 
to  push  on  the  siege  with  greater  vigour.  On  the  6th  of 
April  two  large  breaches  having  become  practicable  in  the 
bastions  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria,  orders  were  given  for 
a  general  assault. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  fourth  and  light  divisions 
began  the  assault.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  glacis 
they  were  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  instantly  opened 
a  deadly  fire.  In  spite  of  this  fire,  and  of  a  heavy  can- 
nonade from  the  town,  the  troops  continued  their  march, 
and  entered  the  covered  way.  The  ladders  were  fixed  down 
the  counterscarp,  and  the  men  quickly  descended  into  the 
ditch.  They  then  advanced  to  the  breaches,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  ascent ;  but  the  obstacles  which  the  enemy 
had  placed  there  were  found  to  be  insurmountable.  The 
summits  of  the  breaches  were  crowned  with  chevaux-de- 
frise,  beyond  them  deep  and  wide  trenches  covered  with 
iron  spikes  had  been  made,  and  all  the  surrounding  build- 
ings were  casemated  and  occupied  by  the  enemy's  tiraiUeurs. 
After  repeated  effbrts,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to 
retire.  In  the  mean  time  the  thirl  division,  under  General 
Picton,  adranced  to  escalade  the  castle.    The  ladders  were 


placed  anrainst  the  wall*  but  unfortunately  they  were  ^    • 
short.     This  obstacle  was  overcome  by  the  men  pu*\  '  .* 
one   another  forwards  upon    the   rani  part.      The  <  rev  ^ 
poured  down  on  them  showers  of  hand-grenades,  h.  r. « 
stones,  and  burning  rafters  of  wood :  the  slaughter  wa-*  im- 
mense.   The  ofliccr  in  command  being  severely  wouiv!    '. 
Colonel  Campbell  led  the  troops,  and  after  a  short  stn:tr.  •■ 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  castle.      Gvva  r 
Walker,  with  his  division,  entered  the  town  by  c«r.'^l-' 
In  the  assault  this  officer  was  severely  wounded.     At  il   • 
break  Lord  Wellington,  upon  receiving  the  news   of  t.  - 
success  of  these  corps,  ordered  the  fourth  and  liffht  d»\  i-.  -  • 
again  to  advance  to  the  breaches;  and  the  British,  l**-   r 
already  in  the  town,  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  m»  n.  > 
soon  ceased.    General  Philipon,  with  his  staff  and  a^  ■  : 
400  men,  escaped  to  fort  San  Christoval,  but  shortly  aft*  - 
wards  surrenaered,  and  the  whole  garrison,  consi^in*:    : 
about  4000  men,  became  prisoners  of  war.    A  con*«id»T..  • 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  stores,  were  f  \"<\ 
in  the  place.    The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  t!  * 
side  of  the  British  was  nearly  5000. 

Unhappily  the  lustre  of  this  brilliant  action  was  t"" 
nished  by  the  desperate  and  wild  rage  of  the  soldiers  ajrr  •«: 
the  unarmed  inhabitants  of  the  town.    All  the  efforts  <»f  ** 
officers,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  endeaToured  t  • 
check  their  excesses,  were  useless.     '  Shameless  rapnr it  v 
says  Colonel  Napier,  •  brutal  intemperance,  sara^   h.** 
cruelty  and  murder,  shrieks  and  piteous  lamentation -^  Ia<tr': 
for  two  days  and  nights,  and  the  tumult  rather  sub^id'-! 
than  was  quelled.' 

(See  Colonel  Napier's  History  of  Ihe  Pemnmtctr  Xfnr 
vol.  iv.  book  xvi. ;  Colonel  Jones's  History  of  the  SfrV*—  .• . 
the  Peninffula.) 

BADEN.    The  origin  of  this  grand-duchy,  whfwe  y*- 
tical  existence  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  1 HU3,  r   ■ 
be  referred  to  the  German  margraviate  of  Baden  Baden :  : 
that  margraviate,  as  well  as  the  title  of  the  family  clai^'  • 
to  be  its  sovereigns,  is  derived  from  the  ant  tent  site  of  :: 
baths  of  the  same  name,  the  *  Civitas  AureHa  Aquen«'« 
of  the  Romans. 

Boundaries. -'It  forms  a  compact  territory  extend  inc.  w  *  - 
very  irrcjiilar  breadth,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rl-'i 
in  its  upper  course,  from  south  to  north,  and  is  situs'*: 
between  47**  and  SO^  N.  lat,  and  7®  and  10^  E.  Urns.     I*. 
superficies  is  about  one-twentieth  part  less  than  t»  ii    t 
Yorkshire,  but  it  exceeds  Yorkshire  about  two  per  «^'* 
in  number  of  inhabitants :   it  is  more  than  equal  to  Sax  - . 
in  extent,  but  much  below  that  kingdom  in  point  of  re- 
lation.   The  length  of  the  Baden  dominions  in  a  «trai.:  :- 
line  from   north  to  south,  namely,  from    the    Tillftc  f\ 
Lautenbach,  south-east    of    Heppenheim,  in   the   pmi.»l- 
duchy  of  Hesse,  to  the  Swiss  frontier  immediitely  tixxtt   ■' 
Creuznach,  is  about  150  miles;   but  if  estimated   by  t-  ■ 
cur^'ed  line  drawn  ft-om  the  last-mentioned  point  in  a  non?  • 
easterly  direction  to  the  extreme  northern  point  belcyw  H*     • 
burg,  it  is  not  short  of  190.    The  greatest  breadth  of  B.i  .  r. 
is  about  100  miles,  between  Rheinweiler  and*  the  frr»n»  t-r- 
line  east  of  Marksdorf;  and  the  least  about  14,  ber^^r. 
Effezheim  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Mombn*( .., 
which  lies  close  upon  the  borders  of  Wiirtemberg,  both  ph.  • , 
being  nearly  equidistant  from  Kuppenheim  on  the  Mn    • 
Its  southern  limits  on  the  side  of  Switzerland  are  (brmr<I    « 
the  •  Untern '  or  •  Zeller-See,*  a  western  arm  of  the  BwL  : 
See  (Lake  of  Constanz),  and  the  right  bank  of  the  I  f 
Rhine,  from  its  leaving  the  Boden-See  until  it  reechef^  t    ■ 
canton  of  Basle,  excepting  for  two  short  distances  « ii 
the  territory  of  Schaif hausen  inter\'enes.     Ba^le,   in    t.. 
south-western  extremity  of  Baden,  makes  a  small  indemvrt 
in  its  territory,  which  disconnects  it  a  third  time  ftt)m  t  • 
course  of  the  Rhine;  but  this  river  having  here  excbanj*  . 
its  westerly  for  a  general  northerly  course,  once  more  sk .  s 
the  grand-duchy,  and  from  the  point  opposite  U>  Hiininc. . 
until  it  quits  it  about  seven  miles  north  of  MannUeim.  fo  . . 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  whole  western  side  ••' 
Baden,  France,  and  Rhenish- Bavaria.    In  the  noirth-wt^' 
the  possessions  of  grand-ducal  Hesse  bound  Ihe   Bo* .  . 
dominions ;  and  Bavaria  becomes  its  north-eastern  boun-i  • 
as  far  as  the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  Baden,  Ra%  ai 
and  Wiirtemberg  raeeL     In  the  cast,  the  graudHliiclu    * 
principally  bordered  by  the  territory  of  Wiirtemberg  ;*  it* 
south-eastern  neighbour,  for  a  short  distance,  is  the  pru^ 
paUty  of  IlohonzoUem-Sigmaringen.    It  is  in  the  fti^i  :b 
only  (hi^t  the  unity  of  ihe  Baden  aopiniops  ia  difttudivd  '  i 
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lb  breadth  ^ddeni  from  about  840  to  750  feet,  and  at 
Mannheim  it  widens  to  1200.  The  six  flying  brides 
Whieh  cross  it  aifotd  to  Baden  a  means  of  oommunication 
with  France  and  Switzerland,  namely,  in  the  west,  at  Kehl 
•nd  Mannheim,  and  in  the  south,  at  Kaiserstubl,  Laufen- 
burg,  Seokingen,  and  Rheinfelden.  Its  winding  course  is 
intersected  by  numerous  islands,  abounding  in  wood  and 

Same ;  its  waters  are  rich  in  fish,  and  its  bed  affords  gold- 
ust  and  crystal,  in  small  quantities,  it  is  true,  but  the 
search  after  the  gold  employs  a  considerable  number  of 
people,  is  prosecuted  at  thirty  different  spots,  and  produces 
from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
In  former  times  the  coin  which  was  struck  fi-om  it  bore  for 
its  motto  '  Sic  fulgent  litora  Rheni.*  The  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rhine  on  the  Baden  side  are  the  Neckar, 
which  is  navigable  before  it  reaches  Heinsheiro,  where  it 
enters  the  grand-duchy  from  Wiirtemberg ;  it  then  winds 
ilrst  to  the  north  and  then  to  the  south  as  far  as  Neckar- 
Gemiind ;  and  thence  flows,  north-westwards,  through  the 
narrow  lowland  between  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald, 
and  passing  Heidelberg,  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mann- 
heim. Tne  Main,  another  navigable  stream,  forms  the  par- 
tial boundary  of  the  northern  districts  of  Baden,  and  before 
quitting  its  territory  receives  the  Tauber  above  Wertheim, 
after  the  latter  has  traversed  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  Kinzig  rises  on  the  Wiir- 
temberg side  of  the  Black  Forest,  runs  from  south-east  to 
north-west  through  Hansach,  Grengenbach,  and  Offenburg, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Rhine  at  Kehl.  The  Murg,  a  smaller  river,  though 
not  of  inferior  utihty  for  the  transport  of  timber,  enters  from 
Wiirtemberg  at  Forbach,  runs  northwards  and  then  north- 
westwards, through  the  delightful  vale  which  bears  its 
name,  to  Rastadt,  near  which  town  it  receives  the  Oos,  and 
falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Steinmauem  north  of  Rastadt.  The 
Wutaeh  rushes  south-eastwards  through  the  wild  regions 
of  the  Black  Forest,  joins  the  Schliicht  below  Thiengen, 
and  enters  the  Rhine  south  of  that  town.  The  Elz  rises 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Schonach,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  runs  in  a  winding  ana  rapid  course  past 
Waldkirch,  Emmendingen,  and  lUnzingen,  is  joined  by 
the  Dreisam  (or  Treisam)  at  Riegel,  and  flows  into  the 
Rhine  through  several  arms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nieder- 
hausen  and  Kuppel. 

The  largest  lake  within  the  grand-duchy  is  composed  of 
that  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz  which  is  the  entire 
property  of  Baden,  consisting  of  the  Zeller,  or  Unter  See, 
about  nine  miles  long  and  four  and  a  half  broad,  in  which 
the  picturesque  island  of  Reichenau  is  situated ;  and  the 
Ueberlinger  See,  an  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  which 
stretches  into  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  circle  of  the  lake, 
and  is  enlivened  by  the  beautiful  islet  of  Mainau.  These 
waters  are  full  of  Ash,  but  of  no  great  importance  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  though  they  facilitate  the  intercourse 
between  the  districts  around  them.  The  principal  traffic 
on  the  Badefi  side  is  carried  on  bv  the  ports  of  Constanz, 
Sernatingen,  Ueberlingen,  and  Meersburg.  Among  the 
other  lakes  in  the  grand-duchy  are  the  Mockinger  See, 
near  Lake  Constanz,  a  small  but  deep  sheet  of  water,  in 
which  sturgeons  (here  called  *  weller)  of  one  hundred  pounds 
weight  are  caught ;  the  Illmen  See.  south  of  Pfullendorf, 
noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  fish ;  and  within  the  regions 
of  the  Black  Forest,  the  Schliicht  See,  near  the  spot  of  that 
name;  the  Feld  See,  2287  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is 
united  by  the  Gutach  with  the  Titti  See  ;  the  Eichner  See. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schopfheim,  at  an  elevation  of 
1467  Icet,  whose  waters  suddenly  disappear  and  as  sud- 
denly return,  forming  at  one  time  a  lake,  and  at  others  being 
oonverted  into  arable  or  grazing  land ;  and  the  Nonnmatt- 
weiher,  or  Nonnmatter,  See,  at  an  elevation  of  30U0  feet, 
encircled  by  a  rocky,  wood-crowned  amphitheatre,  which 
rises  900  feet  above  it,  and  celebrated,  not  as  the  credulous 
people  of  those  parts  would  have  the  Mummel  See,  or  Lacus 
Mirabilis,  to  be,  as  the  residence  of  mermaids,  but  for  its 
floating  island  of  turf,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness, 
which  rises  and  falls  with  every  rise  and  fall  of  its  surface. 

Climate, — The  climate  throughout  the  levels  and  valleys, 
which  are  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  and  lie  deep  embosomed 
by  the  mountains,  is  mild  and  conducive  to  health ;  but 
in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald 
it  is  exceedingly  raw  and  inclement.  Here,  indeed,  where 
spxiDgt  summer^  and  autumn  aie  crowded  into  the  space  of 


three  months*  the  transition  from  the  wintar  to  th«  ofm 
season  is  so  abrupt*  that  it  is  not  unoommon  to  |Maa  ftmn 
frost  and  snow  at  once  into  the  heat  of  summer,  and  frum 
this  into  the  depth  of  winter.  The  exposed  parts  of  xim 
Black  Forest  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  produce  oats  er 
potatoes,  nor  does  the  cherry  ripen  before  the  month  U 
September.  Yet  the  atmosphere  of  Baden  is  eterywben 
characterized  by  salubrity,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the 
vigour  of  frame  and  longevity  to  which  its  inhabitanis 
attain. 

Natural  Productioru, — It  is  no  exaggeration  to  wy,  a*  sx 
has  been  observed  of  Baden  by  one  who  was  not  a  iiatiT«, 
Uiat  it  is  pre-eminently  the  *  Eden  of  Giermany.*  Tfaoac^ 
'  one  third  of  its  surface  is  covered  by  the  Black  Foreot,  aiol 
no  inconsiderable  extent  by  thd  Odenwald,  it  possesses  a  sc>-I 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  grain,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  u  fb'.: 
of  noble  forests  and  navigable  streams.  The  major  part  of 
it  belonp  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  At  one  extfcmity  \ve% 
the  majestic  expanse  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  and  at  the 
other  the  rich  lowlands  of  the  Neckar :  here  the  gentlo  plaisto 
of  the  Kinzig  and  Elz,  there  the  less  irequented  and  lees 
known  vales  of  the  Murtach  and  Alps,  and  beyond  all  tb«-«r 
the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Murg,  the  Arcadia  of  Baden. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
yields  a  surplus  of  produce  for  which  Switzerland  and  FVanre 
afford  a  ready  market.  Even  in  1809,  since  which  time  the 
grand-duchy  has  obtained  an  accession  of  160,000  acre% 
the  surface  under  the  plough  amounted  to  1,353.000  acn%. 
or  thirteen  thirty-fiilh  parts  of  its  whole  extent;  and  it 
has  increased  in  the  present  day  to  upwards  of  l,400.vOv. 
It  would  be  difficult,  iudeed,  to  instance  any  other  oouotrr 
where  the  waste  lands  constitute  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
whole  soil  as  less  than  six  acres  in  every  thousand.  Tbt 
meadow  lands  and  pastures  form  more  than  a  sixth  part 
of  the  area  of  the  Baden  dominions.  The  capital,  nfprc- 
sented  by  the  property  liable  to  land-tax  and  other  public 
dues,  is  valued  at  448«220,515  florins,  and  sdding  to  tht« 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  clergy  and  local  schools,  whirti 
is  estimated  at  16,848,730  ilorins,  the  value  of  the  entire 
property  liable  to  land-tax  represents  a  capital  of  465.06 ^.*J4S 
tlorins,  or  about  44,810,000/.  sterling ;  independently  oC  otbrr 
lands,  which  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  land- 
tax,  hut  of  which  the  value  is  uncertain.  It  appeors  thit 
Baden  annually  raises  about  1,358,000  quarters  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  grain,  and  exports  between  75,000  and  93.uo<- : 
it  yields,  also,  hay  and  other  fodder  for  horees  and  cattle  ui 
superabundance.  The  upper  and  lower  districts  produce 
rapeseed,  hemp,  of  which  Theningen  is  reputed  to  grow  the 
finest  in  Germany,  flax,  and  opium ;  and  the  lover  d^- 
tricts  in  particular,  which  include  the  former  Pnlatinair 
of  the  Rhine,  where  the  best  husbandry  obtains,  oon>idcr* 
able  quantities  of  tobacco  and  hops.  Poiatoes  are  a  fiavounte 
article  of  cultivation  in  the  mountain-districts,  though  other* 
wise  raised  in  every  quarter ;  and  besides  the  ordinary'  kinds 
of  fruits,  which  are  extensively  raised,  and  of  all  Tariet<v>, 
filberts  and  chestnuts  are  most  abundant  Cider  and  penr 
are  made  in  most  provinces ;  and  the  average  produce  of  tL* 
vine,  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  high  lands  skutir:: 
the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Main  and  Lake  Constnns,  hs« 
been  estimated,  from  the  returns  of  the  years  16S6,  l^i*t 
and  1828,  at  228,415  aulms.  or  about  4,079,000  gallona.  f*  : 
annum.  The  favourite  qualities  of  the  Baden  wines  are  i. « 
Durbacher  and  others,  which  are  grown  in  the  district  f 
Ortenau,  the  Margraviates  (Markgriiffer),  fltom  the  ticiu.tv 
of  Miihlheim  and  Lorrach,  and  the  \Vertheimer,  from  tht> 
hanks  of  the  Main. 

Timber  abounds,  but  more  particularly  in   the  BlarV 
Forest  and  the  central  and  upper  parts  of  Baden.     T 
varieties  consist  principally  of  the  fir,  pine,  oak,  beech,  b;T^-.\ 
alder,  aspen,  and  ash.     Kettner  estimates  their  annual  fin-' 
duce  at   1,172,286  Baden  cords.    About  one-half  ot  :'tt.- 
1,340,6G2  acres  of  woods  and  forests  are  communal  or  |tar^ 
chial  property,  about  279,000  belong  to  the  state,  262,^00  i 
private    individuals,   166.450  to  petty  princes    and  otLtr 
seignorial  proprietors,  and  31,900  to  the  church. 

Animals. — Horned  cattle  are  bred  chiefly  in  the  Brei-^iTku. 
the  Baar  (about  Donaueschingen,  Fiirstenberg,  BlomU  r»\ 
&c.),  and  the  parts  adjacent  to  Lake  Constanx.  Ti.n.- 
numbers  are  computed  at  between  420,000  and  450.(U'.. 
The  breeding  of  sheep  has  much  increased  of  late  ^cjlt^  : 
the  Hooks  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  grand -Cui.^ 
establishment,  which  has  introduced  the  crossking  of  tiu: 
native  with  the  Merino  breed ,  and  the  whole  stqpk  xn» » 
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Variety  or  superionty  of  its  prodiMtions.  Von  Berstett, 
ten  yean  ago,  did  not  estimate  the  number  of  esta- 
blUhroents,  in  which  manufactures  were  carried  on  upcm 
a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  at  more  than  160  altogether;  and 
no  essential  addition  has,  we  believe,  since  been  made  to 
them.  Pforzheim,  Carlsruhe,  and  Mannheim  are  the  chief 
]^aces.  The  government  possess  eight  iron-works:  the 
most  extensive  is  at  Albbrugg,  whence  about  1000  tons  are 
annually  obtained ;  but  the  whole  produce  does  not  exceed 
.50,0(10/.  per  annum.  There  are  private  establishments, 
likewise,  such  as  those  at  Bachzimmem  and  Falkensteig, 
in  the  principality  of  Fiirstenberg ;  but  the  quantity  which 
they  bring  to  market  is  small.  There  is  a  manufactory 
of  arms  at  St.  Blasien,  and  others,  as  well  of  arms  as 
of  iron  wire  and  utensils,  copper  ware,  nails,  &c  at 
Albbrugg,  SchoDfheim,  Scbonau  near  Heidelberg,  Pforz- 
heim, Freiburg,  Mannheim,  Carlsruhe,  and  in  various  other 
parts.  Alum  and  vitriol  are  manufactured  at  Schriesheim, 
Gerspach,  and  Au ;  saltpetre  at  Schwarzwalda,  and  gun- 
powder at  Pforzheim,  Ettlingen,  &c.  The  most  extensive 
branch  of  the  Baden  manufactures  is  perhaps  that  of  the 
middling  and  coarser  descriptions  of  hnen,  which  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  circles  of  Lahr,  Endlingen,  the  Odenwald,  &c., 
and  in  which  about  10,000  hands  are  engaged.  Next  in 
importance  are  the  woollen  manufactories,  established  at 
Lahr,  Pforzheim  (where  the  finest  descriptions  are  woven), 
Michelfeld,  and  Sinsheim  near  Heidelberg,  which,  with 
some  minor  ones,  employ  about  1200  hands.  Cotton  manu- 
fiictures  exist  in  most  quarters,  particularly  at  Gehrwihl, 
Nusswihl,  Unteralpfen,  St  Blasien,  Pforzheim,  Mannheim, 
and  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Black  Forest.  Silks  are 
made  at  Lahr,  Kandern,  Schwazbach,  &c  There  are 
twenty  manufactories  of  clocks,  watches,  and  jewcUerv  at 
Pforzheim,  the  yearly  returns  of  which  average  60,000i.  or 
70,000/.,  besides  those  at  Carlsruhe  and  in  other  places ; 
and  the  region  of  the  Black  Forest  has  been  long  cele- 
brated, not  only  for  the  production  of  wooden  ware,  but  of 
wooden  and  brass  clocks,  from  which  above  700  master- 
mechanics  derive  a  livelihood.  The  paper-mills  are  thirty 
in  number,  Uie  most  extensive  being  those  near  Ettlingern 
and  Niefern,  where  machinery  is  skilfuUv  applied.  Tobacco, 
potashes,  whitelead,  smalts,  glass,  and  earthenware  form 
leading  items  in  the  enumeration  of  the  products  of  Baden 
industry.  Ship-building  is  likewise  carried  on  to  some 
extent  at  Neckargemiind  and  Neuenheim,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Heidelberg. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  July,  1 822, 
have  imposed  very  severe  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
mechanical  skill ;  every  branch  is  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Councillors  of  Industry  (gewerb-riithen),  who  are 
themselves  subject  to  the  control  of  the  executive.  The 
whole  operative  community  is  classified  into  apprentices, 
assistants,  and  masters,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
last  class  except  he  is  of  age,  and  can  produce  proof  of  his 
skill. 

Trade.'-The  position  of  the  country  on  the  Rhine, 
Main,  Ncckar,  and  other  streams,  and  the  access  which 
they  give  it  to  Switzeriand,  France,  and  Germany,  have 
rendered  Baden  a  country  of  extensive  transit,  and  secured 
to  it  outlets  for  its  own  productions.  The  institution  of 
free  ports  at  Mannheim,  Schrock  on  the  Rhine  above 
Carlshruhe,  Ottenheim  and  Freistett  on  the  same  river, 
Ludwigsha£9n  and  Constanz  on  the  lake  of  Constanz,  and 
Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar,  has  been  dictated  by  sound 
policy.  The  imports  of  Baden,  which,  as  well  as  its  ex- 
ports, exceed  one  million  sterling  each  per  annum,  consist 
of  French  and  other  wines,  colonial  produce,  drugs  and 
dyes,  iron,  steel,  cottons,  silks,  fine  woollens,  horses,  cattle, 
&c.,  and  its  exports  of  timber,  grain,  meal,  oil,  skins  and 
hides,  wine,  hemp,  linen,  tobacco,  iron  wares,  jewellery, 
fish,  &c. 

Government. — The  executive  and  judicial  powers  in 
Baden  are  vested  in  the  grand  duke,  and  the  legislative 
shared  by  him  with  an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber  of  re- 
presentatives. The  ducal  prerogative  is  defined  by  certain 
enactments  contained  in  the  '  Constitutional  Record,*  or 
charter,  of  the  22nd  August,  1818,  whfeh  fixes  the  right  of 
succession  in  the  heirs  male  of  the  reigning  family  who 
are  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and,  in  default  of  them,  transfers 
ft  to  the  male  descendants  of  the  female  hne :  the  charter 
also  establishes  equality  of  civil  rights,  renders  every  public 
•ervant  responsible  for  the  due  observance  of  its  enactments, 
fiboliahet  all  exemptions  from  taxation,  declares  wery  mide  | 


liable  to  the  military  conscription,  and  places  tbejodkral 
tribunals  on  an  independent  rooting;  it  secures  full  liberty 
of  conscience  and  pri\'ate  worship,  and  a  communis  of  pob- 
tical  rights  to  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catfaol»r, 
Lutheran,  and  Reformed  faiths.  The  legislature  eonsi»tff 
of  an  Upper  Chamber,  the  members  (standes-berm )  *tt 
which  are,  the  princes  of  grand-ducal  b1ood«  riz^  the  tvu 
Margraves  of  Baden,  the  six  heads  of  the  seignorial  families, 
viz.,  the  princes  of  Fiirstenberg,  Salm-Krantheim,  Lijwen- 
stein-Wertheim,  Leiningen-Neudonau,  and  Leiningen^Bil* 
li^heim,  whose  possessions  lie  either  wholly  or  in  port 
within  the  borders  of  the  grand-duchy ;  the  Catholic  arrb- 
bishop  of  Freiburg ;  a  prelate  of  the  Protestant  church ;  ^.t* 
teen  representatives  of  the  domainial  nobility,  provided  thf  t 
have  an  unincumberefl  estate  of  the  value  of  30.000/.  at  t.  * 
least ;  one  representative  for  each  of  the  two  Universities,  u^, 
certain  members  chosen  by  the  grand  duke,  without  rts*si 
to  birth  or  rank,  but  not  exceeding  eight.  The  VpP^ 
House,  therefore,  at  its  full  coxnpTement,  is  composed  <.-( 
thirty-six  members.  The  Lower  House  consists  of  sixtT- 
four  representatives  of  districts  and  towns,  chosen  for  eij  .: 
years,  and  elected  by  all  male  individuals  without  disurr- 
tion,  who  are  not  representatives,  or  represented  in  Un 
Upper  House,  who  have  attained  their  twenty- fifth  >ear. 
are  settled  in  some  electoral  district,  or  fill  a  public  ofl) t* 
One-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  is  renewal 
every  second  year,  and  the  whole  of  them  must  be  e'lthtr 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Reformed  persua^  •  n. 
Both  houses  join  in  the  election  of  a  permanent  cmz>- 
mittee,  which  is  composed  of  the  president  of  the  Up)*? 
House,  three  members  of  the  Upper,  and  six  of  iu- 
Lower  House.  The  mIJ  of  nroposing  laws  belongs  rx* 
clusively  to  the  grand  dilke.  No  tax  can  be  levied'  wulv 
out  consent  of  the  legislature,  and  the  supplies  are  \  ^  u< 
for  two  years  consecutively.  In  case  of  a  collision  betirc^.* 
the  two  houses,  they  form  themselves  into  a  single  bi>h. 
and  the  question  is  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes.  Tbrr* 
are  five  ministries, — namely,  for  foreign  affairs  and  t 
grand-ducal  house,  and  for  justice,  home  aflkin,  finaorr. 
and  war :  the  holders  of  these  appointments,  in  conjuuctt  , 
with  the  grand  duke  or  premier  minister  as  president,  t; « 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  head  of  the  staC  form  wh^r  i 
called  *  the  ministry  of  state.*  Every  circle  has  its  o«; 
provincial  government,  and  the  circles  themselves  are  >;.'- 
divided  into  superior  districts,  land  districts,  or  distr.< »« 
(ober-aemter,  land-aemter,  or  aemter),  each  having  its  l^i: 
functionaries,  to  whom  are  referred  all  afiairs  connect/  i 
with  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  police,  &c  T'^ 
tribunal  of  first  instance  is  the  Hof-geridit  or  Aulie  Coun 
cil,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  circle,  and  appeals  frau  : 
go  before  the  superior  Aulic  Council,  which  sits  At  Ifani. 
heira,  and  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  Uie  country. 

Military  Forces. — The  grand-duchy  of  Baden  is  one  ^' 
the  thirty-eight  states  which  compose  the  German  Coofni^ 
ration ;  it  holds  the  seventh  rank  in  the  listof  confedeimtc^ 
standing  between  Wiirtemberg  and  Electoral  Hesse,  uvi  ^^^ 
entitled  to  an  entire  vote  in  the  minor  diet,  and  to  thrr- 
votes  in  the  mi\jor.  The  contingent  which  Baden  is  boci  ^ 
to  furnish  for  the  army  of  the  Confederation,  uid  « L  . 
forms  the  second  division  of  tlie  eighth  corps,  oonsisU  -' 
7751  infantry,  1429  cavalry,  720  artillery,  and  100  piooecn . 
amounting  altogether  to  10,000  men.  But  the  whole  m.  - 
tary  force,  under  the  existing  scale,  would  be  ooaipo«cJ  • 
8586  infantry; — namely,  1  battalion  of  grenadier  It*'- 
guards  882  strong;  4  regiments  of  infiintry  of  1713  ca«:, 
in  all  6852 ;  and  1  battalion  of  light  infantry  of  8^2  ir*  ■ 
The  cavalry  is  composed  of  3  regiments  of  dragoooa  «<  .^ 
each)  mustering  1884  men ;  the  artilleryt  of  a  bn^de  • : 
670;  and  a  corps  of  pioneers  226  strong;  in  all,  tl^6f 
On  its  present  reduced  footing,  however,  the  official  repar:* 
state  its  compositk>n  to  be  3603  infantry,  I0S9  earalr>%  a:-. 
485  artillerymen  and  pioneers;  amounting  alta|pBtbcc  '«. 
5147  men,  with  1196  horses. 

Finance.— The  budget  laid  before  the  legisUUm  of  t*  < 
past  year  (1833)  states  the  gross  receipU  fer  the  ^»** 
1831-2  to  have  amounted  to  10,915,971  guldens*  or  «k  « * 
1,051,800/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  have  amounted  -- 
10,524,130  guld.,  or  about  1,014,040/.  It  also  esumat.- 
the  former  for  1832-.3,  at  10,597,758  guld.,  or  eU  : 
1,021,110/.,  and  the  latter  for  the  same  year  at  10,39X<ftt  i^ 
guld.,  or  about  1,001,460/. ;  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  t. 
years  of  595,993  guld.,  or  about  57,400/.  applicable  to  \\* 
redemption  of  the  debt.    This  item  is  ind^endoii  d  lz.  : 
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in  1710.  Bf  the  peace  of  Aaren,  If  12,  fhe  poBsesrion  of 
Baden  remained  with  the  three  cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich, 
and  Glarufl,  which  sent  hy  turns  a  landvogt,  or  bailli,  as 
they  call  that  magistrate  in  French  Switzerland,  to  admi- 
nister the  country.  The  population  of  Baden  and  its 
district  was  reckoned  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  at 
24,000  inhahitanis.  After  the  French  inyasion  of  179&, 
and  hy  the  suhsequent  remodelling  of  the  Swiss  political 
sYstem,  Baden  was  incorporated  with  the  new  canton  of 
Aargau.  The  town  of  Baden  is  small  and  dull ;  its  popu- 
lation is  ahout  1700 ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls ;  the  castle, 
which  was  built  on  a  steep  hill,  has  remained  in  ruins  ever 
since  1710.  The  population  of  Baden  and  its  district  is 
Catholic,  although  the  surrounding  districts  are  Protestant. 
The  rich  Benedictine  monastery  of  Wettingen,  whieh  is  two 
miles  from  Baden,  in  a  delightful  situation  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Limmat,  has  been  left  in  possession  of  its  estates,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  wealthiest  monastic  houses  in  Switz- 
erland. Baden  is  on  the  high  road  from  Bern  to  Zurich. 
The  baths  of  mineral  water,  which  constitute  the  principal 
attraction  of  the  place,  are  on  both  sides  of  the  Limmat,  half 
a  mile  below  the  town,  and  are  much  frequented  in  summer. 
A  village  has  arisen  round  these  springs,  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  town  itself,  and  much  more  lively  and  hand- 
some :  it  contains  half-a-dozen  large  hotels,  besides  smaller 
ones,  having  each  its  private  baths,  an  ordinary,  and  every 
accommodation  for  visiters.  The  numerous  company  that 
is  found  here  in  the  summer  months  is  drawn  from  every 
part  of  Switzerland,  but  chiefly  from  Ziirich,  the  citizens  of 
which  town  consider  Baden  as  their  regular  watering- 
place.  The  language  spoken  here  is  Swiss  German. 
There  are  two  large  common  baths  to  which  the  poor  have 
access  gratis.  There  are  several  springs  issuing  from  the 
ground ;  the  hottest  is  10 7^  of  Fahrenheit.  The  water  con- 
tains carbonic-gas,  marine  salt,  glauber  salt,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  magnesia :  it  is  clear,  and  has  a  slight  smell  of 
sulphur,  and  is  used  for  drinking,  as  well  as  for  bathing. 
These  baths  are  especially  recommended  for  several  com- 
plaints peculiar  to  females.  The  country  round  Baden  is  hilly, 
and  the  lower  heights  are  covered  with  vines,  but  the  wine 
made  here  is  poor.  These  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans 
by  the  name  of  Thermsd  Helveticss,  and  are  probably  alluded 
to  by  Tacitus  {Hixt.  i.  67).  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Roman  colony  of  Vindonissa,  which  is  only  three  miles  dis- 
tant, contributed  probably  to  their  celebrity.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  baths  of  Baden  were  much  frequented,  especially 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Council  of  Constance ;  and  Poggio,  the 
Florentine  historian,  gives  in  his  letters  a  curious,  but  per- 
haps an  exaggerated,  account  of  the  licentious  life  people 
were  leading  at  these  baths.  The  annual  Diet  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  used  to  meet  at  Baden  until  1712,  when 
the  meetings  were  tranMbrred  to  Frauenfeld,  in  Thurgau. 

BA'DENOCH,  a  district  in  the  south-east  division  of  the 
county  of  Inverness,  in  Scotland.    It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  counties  of  Blgin  and  Aberdeen,  on  the  south 
and   west  by  Athol,   and  on  the  north  by  Nairnshire. 
It  derives  its  name  fh)m  a  term  which  signifies  bu^hy, 
having  been  originally  covered  with   natural  forests,  of 
which  some  of  considerable  extent  still  remain.     It  is 
thirty>three  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-seven  in  breadth. 
It  is  chiefly  a  mountainous  district,  and  is  but  thinly  popu- 
lated.   Loch  Spey,  the  source  of  the  great  river  Spey,  lies 
in  Badenoch.    Not  far  from  this  is  seen  the  towering  sum- 
mit of  Caimgorum,  a  mountain  which  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  beautiful  rock  crystals,  of  every  variety  of  tint, 
found  on  it,  and  which  were  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  lapi- 
daries until  crystals  equally  beautiful,  and  at  one-hundredth 
part  the  price,  began  to  be  imported  from  Brazil.   Badenoch 
was  in  early  times  a  lordship  of  the  Cummins,  who  for  many 
centuries  were  the  most  powerftil  family  in  Scotland.    On 
its  forfeiture  by  that  family  the  celebrated  Robert  Bruce 
included  it  in  the  earldom  of  Moray,  from  which  it  was  de- 
tached by  Robert  IL,  who  granted  it  to  his  son,  Alexander, 
so  well  known  in  Scottish  history  by  the  title  of  the  •  Wolf 
of  Badenoch.*    The  issue  of  the  latter  failing,  the  lordship 
of  Badenoch  remained  in  the  crown  until  the  vear  1452, 
when  it  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley.    Badenoch  was 
long  the  property  of  the  Gordon  family,  but  has,  within  the 
last  few  months,  passed  into  other  hands, 
k     BADGER  (Mele9,  Cuvier),  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  plan- 
tigrade, carnivorous  mammals,  included  by  Li nnsBUs  among 
the  bears,  but,  as  well  aa  the  gluttons,  raeoona,  eoatis.  &c„ 


naturalists.  The  Linmeati  genua  Umm^  •»  it  eaoM  frofa 
the  hands  of  the  Swedish  pliilosopher  himself,  wa«  in  f.*f  I 
very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  modern  family  of^  plantiasrutio 
camivora,  and,  aooording  to  the  characters  upon  wba-b  h< 
formed  its  definition,  would  have  included  the  greater  num- 
ber, if  not  the  whole,  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  famiU 
which  have  been  discovered  ainee  his  time.  The  opinions 
of  zoologists,  however,  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  rciatue 
value  of  the  sroups*  the  subordinate  ones  in  particular,  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  have  undergone  a  very  eonaidcrable  modi* 
fioation  since  the  deaUi  of  Linnsus ;  the  multitude  of  new 
species  which  hate  been  discovered  since  his  time,  the  rapid 
progress  which  has  been  nsade  within  the  last  halinwiituri  in 
the  science  of  eomparative  anatomy,  and  the  application  oC 
the  principles  which  this  seience  has  devek^ea  to  tke  atudy 
of  the  habits  and  economy  of  animal  lifis,  rendered  the  Mib- 
division  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Linngan  aeeondary 
groups  a  matter,  not  merely  of  choiee  or  oonvenienoe.  but 
of  absolute  necessity.  Among  the  earliest  aubdtviaioQa  of 
this  description  that  were  introduced  into  mammelogj  was 
the  separatiou  of  the  gluttons,  badgeta,  and  raooona  from 
the  true  bears,  and  their  formation  into  distinct  genera :  eo 
that  the  genus  Ursu$  of  Linnieua  thus  became  a  group  of  a 
higher  order,  itself  composed  of  different  genera ;  and  the 
diveraity  of  formation  and  habits  observable  among  the«»e 
animals  fully  justified  this  proceeding.  Since  that  period 
other  genera  have  been  discovered  uod  associated  with  the 
same  group,  so  that  the  family  of  Planiigfada^  as  it  has 
been  called  by  Cuvier,  at  present  contains  a  cooaiderablc 
number  of  carnivorous  ammals,  differing  oonsidenbly  in 
the  form  of  their  dentition,  as  well  as  in  their  habits  aad 
economy,  and  agreeing  only  in  the  plantigrade  foma^n  of 
their  extremities,  that  is  to  say*  in  resting  unoa  the  whole 
sole  of  the  foot  in  the  acts  of  standing,  walking,  &e.,  .n 
contradistinction  to  digitigrade  animals,  which  tramp  only 
upon  the  toes.  The  various  modificationa  which  oepenti 
upon  this  conformation  of  the  extremities,  aa  they  ere  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  family  generally,  will  be  explainc<! 
in  the  article  Plantiorada;  those  which  more  partseularly 
concern  the  badgers  belong  to  our  present  snbject. 

This  genus,  as  definitely  characterised  by  modem  zoolo- 
gists, is  distinguished  by  a  system  of  dentition  which  »  m 
many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  monfottv  iSU- 
phiti9)t  a  genus  of  camivora  which,  indeed,  is  scarcsely  to 
be  recognized  as  differing  from  the  badgers,  except  in  th^* 
plantigrade,  or  rather  semi-plantigrade  fbnaation  of  tbt-ir 
extremities.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  either  in  the  »ix« 
or  number  of  the  incisor  or  canine  tee^ ;  the  griiider*, 
however,  are  in  some  respeets  peculiar,  and  it  is  tbi*  pat 
of  the  dentition  which  principally  diatinguisbea  the  baderrv 
There  are  four  iklse  molan  in  the  upper  aad  eight  in  ilie 
under  jaw,  two  and  four  on  each  side  respectively,  f<»llowtd 
by  a  camaasier  and  a  single  tuberculous  tooth  of  larre 
dinaenstons ;  the  whole  system  is  better  adapted  for  ma*<.  - 
eating  and  bruising  vegetable  aubatances  than  for  oottin^ 
and  tearing  raw  flesh;  and  in  foct  the  badgers  are  morb 
less  carnivorous  than  any  other  animal  of  the  order  to  which 
they  belong,  except  perhaps  the  bears.  The  quehti  uf 
the  food  is,  in  all  eases,  necessarily  dependent  upon'  tb« 
nature  of  the  dentition.  The  principal  character  of  the  fert 
in  the  badgers  consists  in  their  having  five  toea  both  befof^ 
and  behind,  short,  strong,  deeply  buned  in  the  flesh,  and 
furnished  with  powerful  compressed  elawa,  admirably  cal* 
culated  for  burrowing  or  turning  up  the  earth  in  sea'reh  M 
roots.  The  legs  are  short  and  muscular,  the  body  hn^*i 
flat  and  compact,  the  head  more  or  lesa  prolonged,  the 
snout  pointed,  the  ears  small,  and  the  tail  short.  Beneath 
the  anus  there  is  an  aperture  of  considerable  aiae,  whuh 
opens  transversely,  ana  exudes  from  its  inner  surface  4 
greasy  or  oleaginous  matter  of  very  ofl^ensive  odour.  Ttit^ 
same  formation  is  observed  in  many  other  genera  of  rami* 
vorous  mammals,  though  the  qualities  of  the  sub^tafM^ 
secreted  differ  according  to  the  species.  In  the  civets  an<l 
genets,  for  instance,  its  smell  is  so  pleasing  as  to  entitle*  tt 
to  the  rank  of  a  perfume ;  whilst  in  the  moufettee,  on  the 
contrary,  its  odour  is  so  extremely  foetid  aa  to  have  at- 
quired  for  them,  above  all  other  animals,  the  geoaric  n.»ae 
<3K  m€f3hit€$,  or  stinkarda. 

The  badgers  sleep  all  day  at  the  bottom  of  their  harrowa 
and  move  about  during  the  night  in  search  of  food.  They 
are  frequently  accused  of  destroying  rabbits,  game,  aiul 
even  yoane  lambs:  but  roota  and  fallen  ftttita  «>pear  to 
coml6m$  tU  iimijmH^  their  IML  abA  thqr  mmkdj 
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tuda  56".  It  Kbonnd*  on  the  plwnB  watered  by  the  Hiuann. 
but  it»  exact  southern  nnge  haa  not,  as  far  as  1  know,  been 
defined  by  any  traveller.  The  sandy  prairies  in  the  neigh- 
bourtaood  of  Carlton  House,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, and  also  on  the  Red  River  that  flows  into  Lake  Winipeg, 
are  perforated  by  innumerable  badger-holes,  which  are  a 
great  annoyance  to  horsemen,  particularly  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow.  These  holes  are  partly  dug  by  the 
badgers  for  habitations,  but  the  greater  number  of  ihem  are 
merely  enlargements  of  the  burrows  of  the  Acetomyi  Hoodii 
and  Richardtonii,  which  the  badgers  dig  up  and  prey  upon. 
Wliilst  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  badger  rarely 
or  neTOT  comes  from  its  hole;  and  I  suppose  that  in  that 
climate  it  passes  the  winter,  &om  the  beginning  of  November 
till  April,  in  a  torpid  state.  Indeed,  aa  it  obtains  the  small 
animals  upon  which  it  feeds  by  surprising  them  in  their 
burrows,  it  has  little  chance  of  digging  them  out  at  a  time 
when  the  ground  is  froaen  into  a  solid  rock.  Like  the  bears, 
the  badgers  do  not  lose  much  flesh  during  ,.heir  long  hyber- 
Batkn,  for  on  coming  abroad  in  the  spring  they  are  obser^-ed 
to  be  very  tat.  As  ihey  pair,  however,  at  that  season,  ihey 
soon  become  lean.  The  badger  is  a  slow  and  timid  animal, 
taking  to  the  first  earth  it  meets  with  when  pursued ;  and 
aa  it  makes  its  way  through  the  sandy  soil  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  mole,  it  soon  places  itself  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 
The  strength  of  its  fore-feet  and  claws  is  so  great  that  oue 
which  had  insinuated  only  its  head  and  shoulders  into  a 
hole,  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  two  stout  young  men  who 
endeavoured  to  drag  it  out  by  the  hind  legs  and  tail,  until 
oneofthem  fired  the  contents  of  his  fowling-piece  into  its 
body.  Early  in  the  spring,  however,  when  they  first  begin 
to  stir  abroad,  they  may  be  easily  caughl  by  pouring  water 
into  their  holes ;  for  the  ground  being  frozen  at  that  period, 
the  water  does  not  escape  throuch  toe  sand,  but  soon  fills 
the  hole,  and  its  tenant  is  obligedto  come  out.  The  Ame- 
rican badger  appears  to  be  a  more  carnivorous  animal  than 
the  European  one.  A  female  which  I  killed  bad  a  small 
narraot,  nearly  entire,  together  with  some  field  mice,  in  its 
atomach.  It  had  also  been  eating  some  vegetable  matters.' 
This  account  leaves  little  fUrther  to  bo  expected,  or  indeed 
desired,  relating  to  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  American 
badger.  It  maybe  observed,  however,  that  Dr.  Richardson's 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  its  supposed  hybernation  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  known  analogies  of  its  congeners,  and  in 
other  respects  seem  to  he  conlradiclod  by  the  fact  which  he 
himself  states,  that  they  are  in  the  early  part  of  spring, 
when  they  begin  to  leave  their  winter  retreats,  as  fat  as  they 
were  in  the  end  of  autumn  upon  retiring  to  them.  As  to  t' 
■outhern  limit  of  the  geographical  range  of  the  specie^ 
least  in  one  direction,  it  is  known  to  inhabit  Mexico,  as  a, 
pears  from  the  detailed  and  correct  description  of  Femundex, 
who  calls  it  by  the  native  name  of  Ilaeotfoll  sen  Coyotl- 
Mumuli ;  and  a  very  fine  skin  waa  some  time  ago  sent  fh)m 
California  to  the  Zoological  Society. 

3.  The  Indian  Badger  (M.  CoUarU),  called  BhaUoo-Soor, 
or  bear-pig,  by  the  Hindoos,  is  about  die  size  of  the  common 
badger,  out  stands  higher  upon  its  legs,  and  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  its  attenuated  muzzle  ending  in  a  truncated 
snout,  like  that  of  the  common  hog,  and  by  its  small  and 
nearly  naked  tail  The  whole  height  of  this  animal  is  about 
twenty  inches,  and  the  length  of  its  tail  nine  inches.  It  bos 
the  body  and  limbs  of  a  b^r,  with  the  snout,  eyes,  and  tall 
of  a  hog.  Its  ears  are  short,  completelv  covered  with  hair, 
anc^  surrounded  by  a  slight  border  of  wnite.  The  feet  are 
plantigrade,  and  have  five  toes  on  each,  united  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  armed  with  vigorous  daws  an  inch 
\Bltl^.  The  muxzle  is  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  nearly  naked, 
having  but  a  few  thinly-scattered  hairs  on  the  sides ;  the 
belly  also  is  neariy  destitute  of  hair.  The  general  colour  of 
the  hair  over  every  part  of  the  body  is  a  yellowish  white, 
with  black  points;  thus  giving  a  dark-brown  shade  to  the 
coat,  that  appears  in  wavy  lines  when  the  animal 

The  throat  is  yellowish,  and  on  each  side  of  the  head _ 

black  bands  which  unite  towards  the  muzile ;  the  inferior  of 
these,  which  is  vary  narrow,  holders  the  upper  lip;  the  other 
is  much  broader,  and  passes  on  each  side  of  the  eye,  sur- 
rounding tlie  ear,  and  desMndine  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
to  unite  on  the  breast  with  the  black  colour  which  covers 
the  anterior  extremities  uniformly.  The  whole  of  the  throat, 
•  enclosed  by  these  black  bands,  is  of  a  similar  colour  to  that 
of  the  body,  but  of  a  rather  lighter  and  yellower  shade.  The 
bind  legs  are  black,  like  the  fore,  and  covered  with  short 
muM  hair,    Hie  yellowish  wbita  predominates  on  the  rump, 


and  the  tail  is  nearly  naked,  being  but  (p«rin^y  Amuahej 
with  coarse  scattered  hairs,  and  in  all  respeeti  similar  to  tba 
tail  of  a  domestio  bog. 


The  individuals,  a  male  and  female,  obsened  in  tlie  mt- 


statcment  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  above  di 
tion  has  been  extracted,  were  remarkably  shy  and  »il'i. 
The  female,  however,  was  less  savage  than  the  male,  si.d 
showed  a  certain  degree  of  Intelligence,  which  gave  reason  \it 
believe  that,  if  taken  youns,  this  animal  might  be  easily 
domesticated.  They  passed  the  greater  port  of  the  i1j% 
buried  beneath  the  straw  of  their  den  in  deep  sleep.  All 
their  movements  were  remarkably  slow.  Though  ihej  lii '. 
not  altogether  refuse  animal  food,  yet  they  exhibited  • 
marked  predilection  for  bread,  fruits,  and  other  (ubstanni 
of  n  vegetable  nature.  When  irritated,  they  uttered  a  ]t-- 
cutiar  kind  of  grunting  noise,  and  bristled  up  the  hair  i-f 
their  back;  if  still  further  tormented,  they  would  raise  tliirii 
selves  upon  their  hind  legs  like  a  bear,  and  appeared.  Ii...- 
that  animal,  to  possess  a  power  in  their  arras  and  cUhs  w  i 
less  formidable  than  their  teeth.  This  is  conflnned  b)  Mt 
Johnson  in  his  Sketches  nf  Indian  Field  Sports.  '  Badii. ; . 
In  India,'  says  he,  'arc  marked  exactly  like  those  in  £•';:- 
land,  but  tliey  are  larger  and  taller,  arc  exceedingly  d'n  >-. 
and  will  attack  a  number  of  do?s.  I  have  seen  dugk  ttia; 
would  attack  an  hytena  or  wolf  afraid  to  encounter  tlu?ui. 
They  are  scarce,  but  occasionallf  to  be  raet  with  among  tL>o 
bills.    In  their  nature  they  resemble  the  bear.' 

MH.  Duvancel  and  Cu\ier  write  the  native  name  of  ll.i< 
animal  Bali-Saur,  which  they  properly  interpret  sand-hop  ; 
but  we  are  credibly  informed  by  a  gentleman  long  re>>iii<-i  i 
in  India,  and  well  acquainteo  with  the  languai^  of  tlie 
country,  that  the  real  name  is  fiAoUoo-Soor,  which  sieoiCti 
the  bear-pig,  and  alludes  to  the  strange  compound  whit-h  ii 
exhibits  of  the  characters  of  these  two  very  different  amnulv 
The  orthography  of  the  French  natundlsts  is  also  incurmi : 
tho  words  ought  to  he  written  Balioo-Soor,  and  with  it..-, 
correction  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  how  the  mistake  in  U.e 
name  of  the  animal  may  have  originated.  In  hct,  a  tnitl. 
ler  like  M.  Duvancel,  entirely  ignorant  of  UlndiuUkncc.  or 
possessingbut  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  lanKuacc, 
might  very  readily  confound  the  words  BaUoo  and  BkoU  • . 
as  pronounced  by  a  native ;  since,  as  far  as  the  mete  soti:>  1 
is  concerned,  they  only  differ  in  die  aspinte,  though  titer 
meanings  are  very  distinct  indeed  ;  Balloo,  as  correirtlt 
translated  by  M.  Duvancel,  signifying  sand,  whiUt  Bhalliw 
(Bhalla  in  Sanskrit)  is  the  common  Hindustaoee  name  fL>r 
a  bear.  Neither  is  the  French  traveller  the  first  diacovem 
of  this  animal,  as  Imagined  by  M.  F.  Cuvier.  Tbuw  is  a 
description  of  It  in  Bewick's  Quadruped*,  published  at  \rmn 
thirty  years  before  M.  Duvancel's  Journtv  to  India,  moA  ar~ 
companied  with  a  tolerably  good  figure  oy  that  eriebratnl 
encraver.  Nor  is  it  to  be  confounded  with  the  Indian 
badger  of  Pennant  and  Dr.  Shaw,  nor  with  that  deecnhnl 
under  the  same  name  by  General  Hardwicke,  and  flgand 
invol.  ix.  oftheLtnn(nm7Vti>wa«(ion«,aIlofwldcb,ifiiatthe 
ratel  itself,  are  at  least  referable  to  a  very  proximate  cperira. 

BADI'STER,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  OJt- 
optera,  and  family  Harpalidte.  This  genus,  together  with 
the  genera  Trimorphus,  Licinitt,  Sembiu,  ana  DutrlMt. 
form  a  conspicuous  group  among  the  oamivora  of  the  beetle 
tribe.  The  type  of  this  group  is  probaUy  in  the  genns 
Licinus,  under  which  head  the  characten  of  the  gmera, 
together  with  that  of  the  group,  will  be  given. 
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petrels,  are  ihe  principal  animals.  The  bay  abounds  Wn 
black  whales,  which  are  very  large,  and  a  great  number  of 
English  vessels  are  annually  employed  in  this  fishery.  The 
whale  ships  were  formerly  confined  to  the  shores  of  Green- 
land, by  a  barrier  of  ice  which  always  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  bay,  till  Captain  Parry,  by  pushing  through  it,  showed 
Uiem  the  way  to  a  clearer  sea  and  a  more  abundant  har\'est 
on  the  American  shore.  Vessels  now  often  proceed  safely 
into  Barrow*s  Straits.  Natives  were  found  as  high  up  as 
7f^  latitude  in  Prince  Regent's  Bay,  by  Captain  Ross,  near 
which  place  a  very  singular  phenomenon  was  observed  in 
the  crimson  colour  of  the  snow  on  the  shore,  tinctured  by 
the  soil.  The  Danes  have  settlements  on  Disco  and  Whale 
Islonds.  Captain  Ross  found  no  current  towards  the  head 
of  the  bay,  though  it  has  been  generally  observed  to  set  to 
the  southward  through  Davis's  Straits,  which  form  the 
communication  between  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Atlantic. 
(Ross's  and  Parry's  Voyages,) 

BAFFIN'S  ISLANDS,  a  duster  of  three  small,  barren, 
and  uninhabited  islands  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Baffin's 
Bay.  They  are  mentioned  by  Baffin  as  the  Three  Islands, 
but  obtained  their  present  name  from  Captain  Ross.  They 
are  resorted  to  by  numerous  birds  of  various  kinds.  The 
wuter  between  them  and  the  shore  is  remarkably  deep. 
They  are  in  74^  I'  N.  lat.,  and  57"*  25'  W.  long. 

BA'FFO,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  in  34°  50^  N.  lat.,  and  32''  15'  £.  long.    It 
is  a  small  town,  which  has  declined  from  its  former  import- 
ance ;  its  harbour  is  unsafe,  and  only  frequented  in  sum- 
mer.   It  is  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  aga,  and  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  suflTragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Nicosia.    There  is  a 
eastle  which  commands  the  harbour,  and  the  ruins  of  an- 
other castle  on  a  hill  above  the  town.     The  Church  of 
St.  George,  which  is  almost  the  only  building  remaining  of 
the  time  when  the  Venetians  ruled  the  island,  is  in  possession 
of  the  Greek  clergy.    The  country  around  Baffo  is  fruitful, 
and  well  irrigated  by  springs ;  it  produces  cotton  in  abund- 
ance, and  much  silk  is  also  raued  nere.   This  place  is  called 
bv  geographers  New  Paphos,  in  contradistinction  to  Old 
Paphos,  which  stood  farther  to  the  south-east,— eleven  miles 
according  to  the  Peutinger  table,  and  sixty  stadia  according 
fo  Strabo,  and  probably  near  where  the  village  of  ConucUa 
sow  stands.    Mariti,  who  resided  in  the  island  for  several 
years  between  1760  and  1768,  says  that  no  traces  of  Old  Pa- 
|>hos  remained  above  ground,  but  that  many  tombs  and  other 
Antiquities  had  been  found  under  ground  at  and  near  Conu- 
dia,  but  that  on  account  of  the  iealousv  and  the  extortions 
pf  the  Turks,  the  excavations  had  been  discontinued.  Mariti 
reckons  twenty -one  miles  from  Piscopia,  near  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  Lycus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  to  ConucUa,  or  Old  Paphos.   Old  Paphos  is  believed 
Ce  have  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  famous  in 
the  most  remote  times  for  its  temple  of  Venus.    Homer 
(Odyssey,  v.)  speaks  of  it  as  the  favourite  abode  of  Venus. 
Jn  Strabo's  time  Old  Paphos  still  existed,  and  was  an- 
nually frequented   by  a   solemn  procession  of  men  and 
women  from  New  Paphos,  and  from  the  other  towns  of  the 
island.     Strabo  (xiv.  p.  683)  says  that  Old  Paphos  stood 
ten  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  had  a  harbour.    He  speaks 
also  of  New  Paphos  as  a  considerable  place,  having  fine 
temples  and  a  good  haibour,  and  as  having  been  built  by 
the  Arcadian  chief,  Agapenor,  who,  according  to  Pausanias, 
being  driven  on  shore  by  a  storm  on  bis  return  from  the 
aiege  of  Troy,  founded  here  a  little  kingdom.    Under  the 
Romans,  New  Paphos  was  the  chief  town  of  the  western 
division  of  the  island.    It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  soon  after  re-built     St.  Paal 
(Acts  xiii.)  came  to  Paphos,  and  there  made  a  convert  of 
the  Roman  deputy-governor,  Sergius  Paulus.    The  name 
ofBaffb  is  a  Venetian  corruption  of  that  of  Paphos.    (See 
Mannert,  Geogrnphie  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  6th  part.) 

BAGDAD  (Pashalic).  This  important  province  forms 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  Asiatic  Pashalio  the  limits  of  which 
are  defined  with  even  tolerable  precision ;  and  the  great 
extent  and  position  of  the  Bagdad  province  prevent  its 
boundaries  from  being  distinctly  ascertained.  We  may, 
however,  consider  it  a  tolerably  safe  approach  to  accuracy, 
to  describe  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad  as  bearing  some  resem- 
blance in  form  to  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by 
a  somewhat  irregular  line  drawn  from  about  35^  N.  lat. 
38''  40^  £.  long,  to  nearly  37^  N.  lat.  44''  E.  long.  The 
apex  of  this  Uiangle  is  at  the  Persian  Gulf;  in  30^  N.  lat. 
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I  and  48°  20'  E.  Ion?.,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  •oolh^-weat^r: 
side  by  the  border  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  north-easter u 
by  Persia  and  Persian  Koordistan.    Tims  considemJ,  t 
length  of  th6  territory  is  about  630  miles  long  by  4  :;(> 
extreme  breadth,  comprehending  the  principal  part  u\  *. :  . 
an tient  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  the  whole  of  BabU-.r 
and  Chaldroa,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Susiana. '  '1 . 
nart  of  Mesopotamia  which  is  comprehended  in  the  m-  <!<   ' 
Pashalic  of  Bagdad  is  now  called  Aljezirah,  or  tlie  I^la.i  : 
Babylonia  and  Chaldna  form  Irak  Arabi ;  Assyria  pur  ,  * 
corresponds  to  Koordistan ;  and  the  present  Khusistau  «• . ; 
the  an  tient  Susiana. 

This  extensive  territory  is  traversed  by  the  £unhri:i« 

and  Tigris,  which  ultimately  unite,  and  enter  the  Per^.  >. 

Gulf  in  a  single  stream.    Witliin  the  Pashalic  of  Ba^^].  :. 

and  indeed  in  its  whole  course,  the  Frat,  as  the  natiio  c.  t 

the  Euphrates,  makes  more  extensive  detours  than  \i. 

Tigris,  but  the  course   of  the  latter  is  more    mtnu:.  i 

ser|)entine  than  that  of  the  Euphrates.    The  two  n« 

within  the  limits  of  this  territoiy  are  most  distant  i. 

each  other  between  Rahaba    Malek   on  the  Kupbm<  ^ 

and  the  point  where  the  Great  Zab  enters  the  Tii;:  •. 

where  the  distance  is  about  180  miles;  and  the  Df.i.<.oi 

approach  is  at  Bagdad,  where  the  distance  of  the  1 1-   . 

from  the  Euphrates  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles.    1.  <. 

latter  river  may   be   considered    to   enter    the    PojU... 

at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Khabour:  the  din«t 

distance  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  riven  is  aU  * .' 

500  miles,  but  by  the  winding  course  of  the  stn*ani 

cannot  be  less  than  800  miles ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  tt)e  f 

miles  after  the  junction,  the  entire  course  of  the  Euphrj:.  ■ 

within  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad  will  be  about  950  mil  « 

From  the  Khabour  to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  t'  • 

Euphrates  receives  only  a  few  very  inconsiderable  strenrn« . 

on  one  side  it  has  the  deserts,  and  on  the  other  the  contrjr  i.-. 

region  of  A^ezlrah  and  Irak  Arabi.    The  Khabour  n«4- ' 

is  a  small  river  originating  in  the  union  of  severa.1  1  t* 

brooks:  it  pursues  a  southerly  course  until   it  is  j^ax-  . 

by  tlie  westerly  course  of  the  HuaH,  and  the  united  stn-  .• 

then  pursues  that  direction  to  the  Euphrates.    The  utm  »: 

rise  of  the  Euphrates,  during  the  floods  of  spring,  is  t«t  !< « 

feet ;  that  of  the  Tigris  is  greater,  nerhaps  twtmty   i  .  •. 

(Niebuhr  says  twenty  at  Bagdad),  ana  thus  such  muv  '  -- 

tions  are  sometimes  produced  as  are  mentioned  in  our  act-)  >  u  * 

of  the  city.    The  tide  extends  farther  up  the  Euphrates  t. 

the  Tigris  ;  it  reaches  in  the  former  river  to  the  diyUr.'-r  .  • 

sixty  miles  from  Koma,  while  in  the  Tigris  it  scarcely  ext.  .  : . 

to  more  than  thirty-five  miles.     We  may  more'prer.-*  . 

indicate  the  limits  of  the  tide  in  both  rivers,  by  at&tinj  t  .: 

the  s))ot  is  marked  on  the  Euphrates  by  the  tomb  ot   i 

Moslem  saint  called  Negaib,  on  the  western  bank  ;  ano  . . 

the  Tigris  by  the  mouth  of  the   Deweish  canal :   tl      • 

marks  are,  in  both  instances,  a  little  above  the  limiu  ot  i.  . 

spring  tide.    In  the  season  of  flood  the  tide  does  not  ex:  :  j 

so  far  up  either  river  ;  but  the  disparity  between  the  tn     . 

still  maintained.    At  such  seasons,  a  spectator  plac«<:   .t 

the  point  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  junction  ot  tltr  *    • 

rivers  may  obser\'e  the  tide  flowing  up  the  Euphrates     i 

the  one  hand,  while  the  strength  of  Uie  Tigris  fort- e»  it  1. 1  * 

on  the  other.    On  account  of  the  two  large  cities  of  M  *  I 

and  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris,  the  banks  of  tliat  nver  niu ..     t 

considered  more  populous  than  those  of  the  Euphrato3» .      \ 

the  population  of  the  latter  is  distributed  among  a  grt  «*  r 

number  of  towns  and  villages.    In  the  whole   cUr^ar.t 

between  Bagdad  and  Koma  on  the  Tigris  there  is  wtU  \   t 

miserable  village  of  Koote ;  but  the  parallel  di»Unce  ti.  .   j 

Euphrates  contains  many  villages,  and  some  small  U(wr« 

Considering  the  Tigris  to  enter  the  Pashalic  of  Ba:^  ..  ( 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  small  river  Kumiir  :    ) 
direct  distance  to    Koma  is  about  equal   to  that  <ii  t   i 
Euphrates;  and  its  numerous  bends  probably  r^id^r    .i 
actual  course  fully  as  long.     The  banks  of  both    n..  ^ 
become  very  low  as  they  approach  to  a  junction,  and  \!    ^ 
of  the  united  stream  are  very  flat.    But  tlie  bank*  <     '  i 
Tigris  maintain  a  steep  character  much  loa'er  down  t.-  a 
those  of  the  Euphrates.    The  Tigris  is  locally  calUtl  >  r 
Shatt-al-Dijile  until  it  arrives  at  the  canal  of  Sh«tt-«i-ll 
when  it  receives  the  name  of  Shatt-al-Amamb,  wh.r?.  I 
retains  until  its  junction  with  the  Frat    The  river  ivv^  >  i 
no  tributaries  from  Irak  Arabi, and  the  only  stieam  ot  : .: 
that  enters  it  from  A\jesirah  is  the  Aaas-QOMer.    Wc  V 
not  find  this  river  laid  down  in  any  map^  and  its  ooQr»c  *  j- 
not  been  tnoed;  butit«QtetatheTigmiaA«tMaiii  u^^ 
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jnHoeiice  among  tbe  Koords  of  ifra  Turkish  empire,  by  very 
adroit  interference  in  the  quarrclg  of  the  chiefs  among  them- 
nrivea.  Sulimantch.  Kerkook,  and  Erbil  are  the  principal 
towns  of  Turkish  Koordistan:  Sulimanieh  is  the  capital  of 
apashalic  of  the  same  name,  the  territories  of  which  are 
more  extensive  than  tliose  of  any  other  chief  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ;  but  the  -population  of  the  town  does  not  ex- 
ceed 12,000. 

The  limits  of  Khusistan  are  so  Tariously  defined,  that,  in 
order  not  to  multiply  distinctions,  we  will  consider  it  nearly 
to  correspond  to  the  antient  Suaiana,  and  to  comprehend 
the  country  between  the  mountains  of  Luristan  on  the 
ease  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  and  between  the  Dialah 
on  the  north  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south.  The 
climate  of  this  district  is,  on  the  whole,  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  cit})  of  Bagdad.  The  province  may  be  described  as 
actually  a  desert,  although  no  soil  could,  in  its  natural  state, 
be  more  fertile;  and  this  is  true  of  extensive  territories 
which  are  called  deserts  in  Wetttem  Asia,  which  only  want 
water*  or  the  care  of  tho  cultivator,  or  both,  to  become  lux- 
uriantly productive.  In  Khusistan,  however,  extensive  mo- 
rasses have  been  formed  on  sites  once  inhabited,  and  the 
sands  of  positive  deserts  have  encroached  upon  its  once  fer- 
tile plains.  The  spots  that  still  retain  a  productive  soil  are 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  and  either  afibrd 
good  pastures  or  richly  repay  the  labour  of  cultivation. 
The  cultivated  districts  are  alrooat  exclusively  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  Persia,  although  in  reality  the  southern 
half  of  Persian  Khusistan,  and  nearly  all  of  Turkish  Khu- 
sistan, are  occupied  by  different  tribes  of  Arabs,  chiefly  the 
Chaab  and  Beni-Loro.  The  Persian  province  of  Shuster 
is  peculiarly  iavoui^  by  Nature,  whose  blessings,  however, 
are  turned  to  very  small  account.  The  Chaab  sheik  derives 
his  principal  revenue  from  extensive  rice-grounds  and  plan- 
tations of  date-trees  on  the  Shatt-al  Arab,  on  the  Hafar,  and 
on  the  Jerahi  river.  The  dates  of  Khusistan  attain  very  high 
perfection,  and  those  producetl  in  the  Mendeli  district  are 
considered  the  very  best  in  the  Bagdad  poshalic ;  which  is 
not  much  less  than  to  say  that  they  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  portion  of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly.  Be- 
yond the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river,  the  whole  territory 
is  a  desort  of  the  most  positive  character — ^sandy^  flat,  with- 
out herbage,  and  without  water.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are,  however,  very  fertile  in  many  parts,  and  the  annual 
overflowings  of  the  river  in  its  lower  course  form  the  most 
productive  rice-grounds  in  the  country. 

That  part  of  the  pashalic  which  is  compreliended  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  is  divided  into  Aljezirah  and 
Irak  Arabi.  The  former  is  that  portion  which  extends 
trom  the  northern  limit  of  the  pashalic  to  the  point  where 
tl)e  rivera  approach  each  other  near  Bagdad.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  of  this  region  is  a  complete  desert,  generally 
sandy,  and  sometimes  salt,  affording  only  the  unprofitable 
plants  to  which  such  a  soil  is  congenial.  The  surface  is 
less  even  than  that  of  the  Irak,  and  it  is  also  distinguished 
by  two  small  lakes,  both  of  which  are  salt.  The  banks  of 
the  rivers,  particularly  on  the  Tigris,  are  in  much  better 
condition  than  lower  down.  There  are  more  human  habita- 
tiousi  more  trees,  and  more  cultivation. 

Irak  Arabi,  the  most  fertile  of  countries  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  is  now  almost  a  complete  desert.  The  soil  may 
in  general  be  characterized  as  a  sandy  clay  in  a  great  degree 
covered  with  the  rubbish  of  ruined  towns  and  canals.  Of 
these  suflicient  traces  remain  to  afford  the  observer  some 
notion  of  a  system  of  irrigation  which,  for  its  extent,  and 
the  cost  and  labour  which  its  establishment  must  have 
required,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  equalled.  The 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Shatt-al-Hie  are  not  so  per- 
fectly desolate  as  those  of  the  Tigris,  but  it  is  only  near 
riyeraand  canals  that  we  may  expect  any  redeeming  features 
in  the  scene.  On  the  Euphrates  the  territory  of  the  Khezail 
Arabs  may  be  described  as  rich  and  beautifid.  The  district 
is  not  indeed  very  large,  but  it  contains  rich  pastures  and 
good  cultivation,  with  numerous  villages  of  an  hospitable 
and  courteous  tribe. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers,  more  especially  the  Tigris,  are 
skirted  to  a  very  great  extent  with  the  tamarisk  shrub, 
which  in  some  places  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
twenty- five  feet,  and  the  liquorice  plant,  which  sometimes 
attains  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  These  two  form 
the  fire- wood  used  at  Bagdad  and  other  places.  The  willow 
and  poplar  also  iraquently  appear  as  shrubs^  but  they  are 


not  so  common  as  the  former.    Tradition  stales  that  tbo 
castor-oil  plant  once  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  cotmtry,  Imt 
now  there  is  only  one  specimen,  which  grows  as  a  tree  on  the 
site  of  antient  Ctesiphon.  The  ascfepiat  Syriaca  is  tall  aitd 
abundant  in  some  places ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  its 
follicleB  are,  when  young,  eaten  as  beans  by  the  Arabs 
although  with  us  this  lactescent  tribe  is  deemed  poisonous, 
and  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.    The  careb  plant  (cerrttonia 
siliqfia)  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  six  or  seven  fi-ct. 
Camel- thorn  (hedysarum  alha^)  is  very  common,  and  a 
species  of  buck-thorn  is  seen  occasionally,  as  well  as  the 
blackberry  bush.    The  caper  shrub  is  rather  common :  t}:«* 
Arabs  express  a  sweet  juice  fVom  its  berries,  and  cat  th? 
leaves  as  wo  do  spinach.  Among  the  other  plants  wliich  friniri* 
tliis  desolate  region  the  most  common  are,  a  rare  specte«»  ^f 
rue ;  rumex,  nut  very  common ;  chermpndiwn  muertmalum, 
very  abundant;    coloeynih,   the    horizontal  runnen    and 
gourds  of  which  overspread  large  tracts  of  ground  behir*>l 
the  brushwood  which  skirts  the  riven ;  a  bcNuutifhl  species 
of   mesembrianthemum ;  centaurea,  very  common;  itthfh- 
spermum  and  heliotrope  are  seen  occasionally;  and  lynum 
and  a  beautiful  twining  species  of  iolaman  are  very  common, 
particularly  the  former.    The  marshes  near  the  Tigris  are 
in  some  parts  thickly  covered,  in  the  spring,  for  the  extent 
of  many  miles,  with  the  blossoms  of  the  white  floating  crow- 
foot.   A  species  of  carex  and  of  cdcpecurut  rx>mplete  a  list 
prepared  from  actual  although  rather  cursory  observation. 
Of  the  cultivated  fruit  trees,  near  the  towns,  the  date  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  as  it  contributes  largely  to  the  »n!i' 
sistence  of  the  population.    Grapes,  figs,  pomegranati!^5, 
quinces,  &c.,  are  very  good  and  abundant ;  but  apples,  pear^. 
oranges,  &c.,  are  of  inferior  size  and  quality ;  and  cher- 
ries, gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  currants  are  unknowir. 
Melons,  cucumbers,  and  onions,  with  othemi^tirftt/arftp  ant 
a^hodelete^  are  most  abundant  and  excellent;  but  of  thc$r, 
as  well  as  of  fruits  and  of  crueifei*ous  and  leguminous  plants, 
it  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be  stated  that  the  species  whir^t 
are  the  rarest  in  this  country  are  the  most  common  m  tbc 
Bagdad  pashalic. 

The  principal  wild  birds  of  this  region  are  black  partrid^esv 
snipes,  and  wild  doves  ;  the  lakes  and  marahes  abound 
with  wild  geese  and  ducks,  widgeons,  and  pelicans.  The 
common  fowl  and  pigeons  are  the  only  domestic  bird>. 
There  are  no  turkeys ;  and  geese  and  ducks  are  not  domett*- 
cated.  The  wild  animals  are  gazelles,  lions,  jackals,  hor^. 
and  hares.  The  lions  are  not  numerous,  and  their  hanr.t^ 
are  chiefly  among  the  sepulchral  Imrrows  of  the  Tigns. 
The  jackals  are  more  abundant  and  troublesome,  and  when 
they  find  an  onportunity  enter  the  towns  and  villages  during* 
the  night.  The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  asses,  mule^, 
buffaloes,  single-humped  camels,  and  dremedaries.  The 
horse  of  the  country  is  a  most  beautifiil  animal.  As  beef  •.<% 
not  an  article  of  food,  oxen  are  not  reared  for  slaughter ; 
but  they  are  much  employed  in  agricultural  labour. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  direct  authority  of  Xhn 
pasha  of  Bagdad  extends  over  the  whole  of  this  leTritrrv 
of  at  least  100,000  square  miles.  In  the  north  the  pasha  uf 
Mosul  is  appointed  immediately  by  the  sultan,  and  gtn'em^ 
a  small  territory  in  some  degree  of  independem-e,  althmi'jh 
he  usually  acts  as  if  overawed  by  his  great  neighbour.  Ir. 
the  north-east  the  Koords  take  care  that  the  yoke  of  BacUi  \ 
shall  not  lie  heavy  upon  them ;  and,  latterly,  the  Prr^r  .♦» 
government  has  much  extended  its  influence  and  powi-r  t.. 
that  direction.  In  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  t:  - 
small  districts  around  the  few  towns,  the  Arabs  are  the  art i-  '. 
masters  of  all  the  country  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Cr.* '. 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Luristan  to  the  fionttrr  •  f 
Arabia  Proper.  The  sheiks  acknowledge  a  f«ort  of  dr- 
pendence  upon  the  pasha,  with  a  sincerity  proportion^  ••> 
the  strength  of  his  government.  Their  dependence  is,  ho  a  . 
ever,  precarious  and  uncertain  at  best,  and  in  the  rn  *! 
favourable  times  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  restrain  tl!o  t 
from  ruining  the  commcree  of  the  city  by  their  deprednv  ••'» 
on  the  merchandise  transported  by  water  and  by  land.  Tb»-. . 
and  some  of  the  Koordish  chiefs,  are  bound  to  furnish  c  • 
pasha  in  time  of  need  with  a  certain  number  of  arm- 1 
men ;  and  if  these  contingents  were  properly  fumishc<i.  tl.  - 
fi>roes  of  the  pashalic  in  time  of  war  ought  to  amount  *  > 
about  twenty  thousand  men,  but  the  regular  fortes  of  iK- 
imsha  scarcely  exceed  three  thousand  men,  part  of  wK-tr, 
have  had  some  notions  of  discipline  instilled  into  them  bt 
European  oflicers.  This  small  body  must  in  all  curs  Ibm 
the  principal  dependence  of  the  pasha,  who  caiuiot  with  any 
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bridge  oi  boftts,  but  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  kban, 
and  the  old  kitchen  is  now  the  custom-house.  There  are 
six  gates  in  the  entire  wall ;  three  to  each  portion  of  the 
city,  as  divided  by  the  Tigris.  The  largest  and  finest  is 
the  Talism  gate,  which,  according  to  an  oriental  custom,  was 
walled  up  when  sultan  Murad  IV.  had  passed  through  it 
on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  after  he  had  recovered 
Bagdad  from  the  Persians.  It  has  never  since  been  opened. 
Outside  the  walls,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  there  is 
a  large  burial-ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  tomb 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of  the  Caliph  Harun  al 
Raschid,  the  famous  Zobeide  of  the  *  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.*  It  was  erected  by  the  caliph's  second  son  Abdallah 
al  Mamoon,  and  is  an  octangular  structure,  capped  by  a 
cone  which  much  resembles  a  pine-apple  in  shape.  The 
ruins  and  foundations  of  old  buildings,  and  even  the  lines 
of  streets,  may  be  traced  to  a  great  distance  beyond  the  pre- 
sent walls  of  the  town.  On  the  western  side  these  remains 
extend  nearly  to  Agerkuf,  or  the  *  Mound  of  Nimrod,*  as 
it  is  called  by  the  natives.  This  structure  must  originally 
have  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gates  of  the  anticnt 
city.  It  is  now  reduced  by  time  to  a  shapeless  mass  of 
brickwork  about  126  feet  in  height,  100  feet  in  diameter, 
and  300  feet  in  circumference  at  the  lower  part,  which, 
however,  is  much  above  the  real  base.  The  natives  think, 
and  travellers  generally  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
originally  intended  as  a  beacon  on  which  signal-fires  might 
be  kindled.  But  the  late  Bishop  of  Babylon,  M.  Coupperie 
(in  a  letter  published  in  the  Annales  de  I' Association  de  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi,  1830),  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
was  designed  for  a  grand  observatory;  and  the  zeal  with 
which  astronomy  was  cultivated  in  this  country,  as  well  under 
the  Arabian  caliphs  as  in  times  more  antient,  renders  this 
conjecture  as  probable  as  any  we  have  seen.  There  is  a 
view  of  this  mass  of  brickwork  in  Ives's  Travels,  p.  298 ; 
and  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.  (See 
Niebuhr's  account  of  it,  Reisebeschreihung  nach  Arabien, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.) 

The  climate  of  Bagdad  is  salubrious,  but  intensely  hot  in 
summer.  From  our  own  carefully  registered  observations, 
during  a  year  in  which  the  temperature  was  considered  by 
the  natives  to  have  been  at  a  fair  average,  the  summer  heat 
seems  to  be  rather  exagjierated  by  some  travellers.  It  is 
still,  however,  much  greater  than  the  geographical  position 
of  the  place  would  lead  a  person  to  expect ;  and  this  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  its  situation  in  a  \VL^i  naked  plain  on 
the  borders  of  a  desert,  as  well  as  by  the  prevalence,  during 
part  of  the  summer,  of  the  hot  wind,  the  samieL  This  wind 
is  popularly  considered  to  prevail  during  forty  days,  but 
its  actual  duration  is  often  twice  as  long;  during  which 
period  it  commonly  rises  about  noon,  or  somewhat  earlier, 
and  continues  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  felt  like  a  gentle  breeze  which  has  just  passed  over  the 
mouth  of  a  lime- kiln.  At  Bagdad  it  does  not  appear  to 
produce  any  bad  eflTect,  either  upon  the  health  or  lives  of 
the  natives,  or  even  of  Europeans.  Its  heat,  nevertheless, 
and  that  of  the  summer  months  in  general,  is  so  oppressive 
and  relaxing,  and  of  such  long  continuance — without  the 
inten'ention  of  storms,  or  showei*s,  or  cloudy  days— that  the 
spot  would  at  that  season  scarcely  be  habitable  but  for  two 
compensating  circumstances :  one  of  these  is  the  bracing 
coolness  of  the  nights,  to  enjoy  which  the  people  sleep  upon 
the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  latter  part  of  September ;  the  other  is  provided  by  the 
people  themselves,  who  have  under  their  houses  spacious 
vaulted  cellars,  called  serdanbs,  in  which  persons  whose 
circumtitauces  or  occupations  allow  it  live  almost  entirely  by 
day  during  the  summer  season.  These  cellars  are  rather 
gloomy  abodes  ;  the  light  is  very  sparingly  admitted ;  but 
the  apartments  are  well  ventilated  by  excellent  wind-chim- 
neys, which  appear  on  the  house-tops  like  massive  towers 
strengthening  and  crowning  the  parapet.  On  these  venti- 
lators the  numerous  storks  which  frequent  the  city  in  the 
summer  build  their  vast  cylindrical  nests.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  complaining  more  when 
the  summer  temperature  does  not  attain  its  usual  height 
than  when  it  exceed:^.  They  say  that,  in  a  summer  less 
than  usually  warm,  sickness  abounds  in  the  city ;  and  me- 
dical men.  to  whom  this  has  been  mentioned,  are  of  opinion, 
that,  having  been  all  their  lives  accustomed  to  the  discharge 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  perspiration  in  summer,  any  con- 
siderable diminution  of  that  quantity  may  operate  injuriously 
on  the  health  of  the  people. 


Snow  never  falls  at  Bagdad,  and  hail  very  seUonu 
In  the  month  of  January,  the  freezing  of  towels  bung  to  dry 
upon  the  river,  and  the  formation  of  a  thin  surface  of  icA9 
upon  water  left  standing  in  jugs  in  the  open  air,  are  re* 
garded  as  indications  or  a  surprising  degree  of  cold.  Tti« 
people,  nevertheless,  suffer  more  from  the  cold  of  wuitrr 
than  would  be  imagined :  this  arises  from  their  rooms  bcuii^ 
exclusively  constructed  for  summer  use ;  and  from  the  tem- 

Eerature  of  the  same  rooms  being  very  little  heightened 
y  the  braziers  or  earthen  pans  of  charcoal  which,  in  lL« 
absence  of  stoves  and  fire-places,  are  employed.  On  iLm 
subject  of  temperature,  the  following  table,  although  WA 
so  complete  as  might  be  desired,  will  be  found  to  alTairi 
more  information  than  has  been  hitherto  furnished.  It 
shows  the  highest  and  lowest  observed  temperature  fur  e\erf 
month  in  the  year  in  three  different  situations.  As  our 
obser\'Btions  commenced  in  the  middle  of  April.  1830,  aipl 
concluded  early  in  March,  1831,  the  lowest  temperature  uf 
the  former  month,  and  the  highest  of  the  latter,  could  not 
be  obtained,  and  are  not  stated.  The  time  of  observation  was 
changed  with  the  length  of  the  days,  from  half  past  six  t*) 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  to  three  in  tit« 
afternoon.  The  first  observation  was  in  an  ordinary  inha- 
bited room,  the  second  was  in  the  verandah,  and  Uie  third 
on  the  house-top.  Summers  considerably  warmer  than  xXii% 
of  which  we  speak  are  not  unusual ;  but  a  colder  winter  is 
exceedingly  rare. 
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At  three  in  the  afternoon,  during  the  warmest  montliA.  tt 
was  generally  found  that  the  temperature  in  the  inbabii«r  1 
cellars  was  two  or  three  degrees  less  than  it  had  been  m  tijo 
ordinary  rooms  at  eight  oVluck  in  the  morning  of  the  ^luo 
days. 

A  drop  of  rain  rarely  falls  at  Bagdad  later  than  the  ht* 
ginning  of  May,  or  earlier  than  towards  the  end  of  Scpttm* 
her.  Aller  the  end  of  September,  the  rains  are  copious  for 
a  time,  but  the  winter  is,  on  the  whole,  dry ;  and  altlK»ii;:3 
we  do  not  possess  a  minute  register  of  every  rainy  day,  "^r 
think  we  may  safel  v  state  that  the  number  of  days  ou  i  ht .; 
any  rain  falls,  in  the  whole  year,  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five.  Nevertheless,  the  autumnal  rains  at  Bagdad,  aiMl  otl<^t 
parts  of  the  country^  are  so  heavy,  that  tlie  Tigris.  wU^a 
sinks  greatly  during  the  summer  months,  again  fills  ^i 
channel  and  becomes  a  powerful  and  msgestio  streaoi.  Th;» 
occurs  again  in  the  spring  when  the  snows  dissolve  on  ti.c 
distant  mountains.  The  low  lands  on  both  sidea  of  thi« 
river  and  the  Euphrates  are  then  inundated ;  and  when  u« 
fall  of  snow  has  been  very  great  in  the  preceding  «int«r. 
the  country  between  and  beyond  tlie  two  rivers,  in  Uie  l«ivi«r 
part  of  their  course,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  vaat  Iak.e« 
m  which  the  elevated  grounds  look  like  islands,  and  liid 
towns  and  villages  are  also  insulated.  Perhaps  the  hutur? 
of  this  city  does  not  offer  an  instance  of  an  inundatuA  m 
calamitous  as  that  of  the  year  1831,  when  the  flood  was  ^ 
extensive  and  of  such  long  duration,  that  the  waters  fouui 
an  entrance  to  the  city,  and  so  many  buildings  were  tiwcpt 
away  by  the  first  irruption,  and  so  many  more  were  undi-r- 
mined  and  fell  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  water  in 
the  cellars  and  the  streets,  that  fully  one-half  of  the  tv^An 
was  ruined,  with  little  prospect  that  it  will  speedily  rtcjwr. 
Thousands  of  lives  were  also  destroyed ;  and  as  the  ro(r»t 
destructive  plague  which  had  visited  Bagdad  for  sixty  }'«an 
was  at  the  same  time  raging,  the  combined  operaliuii  >if 
these  calamities  reduced  the  population  from  about  7d.vi  u 
to  20,000  or  25,000.  Our  latest  advices  do  not  inform  \i% 
that  any  great  progress  has  been  made  i&  le-buikUng  the 
town  or  restoring  its  population. 
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divaos  or  sofas.  Tbe  Arabian  '  abba*  or  cloak,  whicb  we 
have  already  mentioned,  is  rather  extensively  manufactured 
at  Bagdad :  some  of  tbe  qualities  are  very  fine,  and  the  use 
of  tbe  article  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  Arabs,  to  whom  it 
pn>perly  belongs.  If  we  add  to  this  some  stuffs  of  silk  and 
cotton,  the  list  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  place  is 
completed. 

Bagdad  was  founded  by  the  Caliph  Abu  Jaafer  al  Man- 
sur,  in  the  year  763  ▲.d.,  whether  on  the  site  of  a  former 
city  or  not,  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  ap-ced  that  the  mate- 
rials were  drawn  from  Ctesiphon  and  Selcucia.  The  town 
was  much  improved  by  Harun  al  Raschid,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  connecting  the  two  parts  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
remained  a  most  nourishing  metropolitan  city  until  the  year 
1 259,  when  the  town  was  taken  by  storm  by  H  ulaku,  a  grand- 
son of  Ghengiz  Khan,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  caliphs  was 
extinguished.  Bagdad  remained  under  the  Tartars  until  the 
year  1393,  when  it  was  taken  bv  Timur  Beg  (Tamerlane), 
on  whose  approach  the  Sultan  Ahmed  abandoned  the  place 
and  took  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor.  It 
was  soon,  however,  retaken  by  Timur,  and  for  several  sub- 
sequent years  it  was  alternately  in  his  possession,  in  that  of 
the  deposed  Sultan,  or  of  the  Turkoman  Kara  Yusef.  The 
last  of  these  princes  ultimately  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  tiie  place,  and  it  continued  with  his  descend- 
ants until  1470  A.D.,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Ussum 
Cassim,  whose  family  reigned  thirty-nine  years  in  Bagdad, 
when  Shah  Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Sufiide  dynasty  in 
Persia,  made  himself  master  of  it.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  town  has  been  an  object  of  occasional  contention 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Turks.  It  was  retaken  by 
the  Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent ;  and  it  was 
regained  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  of  Persia:  but  the 
Persians  ^ere  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender  the  place  to 
the  Sultan  Murad  IV.,  by  whom  it  was  besieged  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men,  in  the  year  1638  a.d.  It  has  since 
been  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte ;  but  the  Pashas  have,  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  been  nearly  independent  of  the 
sultans,  particularly  since  the  government  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Georgian  Mamelouks,  brought,  when  young, 
OS  slaves  to  Bagdad,  and  instructed  in  the  Moslem  faith. 
In  the  year  1831  the  present  sultan  aimed  at  their  power 
a  blow  which  might  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
been  formidable ;  but  which  was  rendered  efiiective  by  the 
imme<Uately  preceding  desolation  of  the  city  by  plague 
and  inundation.  Nevertheless,  the  town  held  out  for  three 
months,  and  then  it  was  rather  the  want  and  misery 
within  its  walls  than  the  force  of  the  besiegers  which  com- 
pelled a  surrender.  Daoud  Pasha  was  sent,  without  dis- 
respect, to  Constantinople  as  a  prisoner,  and  he  was  lately 
living  in  retirement  at  Brusa.  The  other  €reorgians  were 
at  first  treated  with  consideration,  but  were  finally  put  to 
death  at  different  times  and  under  various  pretences; 
scarcely  one  of  the  number  remains  alive.  The  conqueror, 
Ali  Pasha,  formerly  of  Aleppo,  brought  to  Bagdad  a  very 
high  rejmtation  for  talent  and  energy  of  character;  but 
from  mistaking  his  position,  and  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  he 
has  become  highly  unpopular,  and  his  authority  and  personal 
safety  have  already  been  frequently  endangered  by  revolts 
either  of  the  people  within  tbe  city,  or  of  the  Arabs 
around  it. 

BAGHERME.     [See  Begh/irmi.] 

BAGLI'VI,  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  physician,  was 
born  in  1668,  but  at  what  place  is  not  ascertained ;  Haller 
affirms  that  Ragusa  was  his  birth-place,  but  Commenus 
asserts  that  it  was  Lecce,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Having 
early  manifested  an  inclination  to  the  study  of  medicine,  he 
began  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Naples,  and  continued 
them  at  Padua,  where  he  took  hisdegreeof  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. He  endeavoured  to  increase  his  knowledge  by  visit- 
mg  almost  all  the  hospitals  of  Italy,  Dalmatia,  &c. ;  after 
which  ho  settled  at  Rome.  His  merits  and  acquirements 
having  been  made  known  to  Pope  Clement  XI.,  he  was, 
though  vet  very  young,  by  him  appointed  professor  of  sur- 
gery and  anatomy  at  the  college  of  La  Sapienza,  called  tbe 
Roman  Archilyceum. 

In  the  address  prefixed  to  his  Specimen  Quatuor  Ubro- 
"um  de  Ftbra  motrice  he  states  that  after  the  perusal  of 
manv  works,  he  at  last  confined  his  attention  to  tlie  works 
jf  itippocrates,  which  he  learnt  almost  by  heart;  and  in 
his  practice  endeavoured  to  limit  his  attention  to  a  careful 


obtervation  of  the  phenomena  of  diseaM*  and  to  UnxA  1  u 
rules  of  treatment  upon  sound  principles,  dismi^isin^  tl.c 
theories  which  then  held  the  mraical  profession  in  a  ^lixn 
of  slavish  subjection  to  the  authority  of  names^  Surii 
was  his  independence  of  mind,  that,  notwithstanding  h.* 
respect  for  Hippocrates,  he  differed  fkom  him  and  all  prv< 
vious  writers  in  discarding  tbe  doctrines  of  th*  Aion'-fui 
pathology,  or  that  theor>'  which  ascribed  all  diseases  to  hon  c 
altered  state  of  the  fluid*  of  the  body.  He,  on  the  och*  r 
hand,  not  only  from  his  own  observation  and  reflection,  but 
from  learning  the  mode  of  treating  diseases  in  India  an  1 
other  parts  of  the  East,  the  suooess  of  which  was  entire  i> 
owing  to  an  action  on  the  solids  primarily,  maintained  iLjt 
the  solids  were,  in  most  eases,  first  affected,  and  the  fluiiif, 
when  affected  at  all,  only  secondarily. 

These  opinions  he  published  in  1696,  and  8trengtber*«  X 
them  by  further  obsen'ations  and  experience,  which  he  maiir 
known  in  successive  editions  of  his  work,  of  which  sij^ 
appeared  before  1704. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  preparations  had  been  made  fi  r 
an  overthrow  of  the  antient  doctrine  by  the  publicatioii  of 
various  observations  and  opinions  in  different  countries,  par- 
ticularly Willises  Cerebri  Analome,  1664,  and  Pathoj^n 
Cerebri  et  Nervosi  Generis^  1667,  in  England,  and  Vicu>- 
sen's  Nevrographia  Universalis^  1685,  in  France ;  in 
which  works  the  share  which  the  ner>'ous  system  had  in  tu  * 
production  and  character  of  diseases  was  shown ;  and  abo\  e 
all,  by  Glisson's  Tractatus  de  Ventriculo  et  IntesHms,  hi 7 1. 
*  It  was  in  this  last  work  that  the  hypothesis  of  muvu- 
lar  irritability  was  originally  brought  forward  as  a  spct-iC. 
property  which  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  living  fibrr, 
and  from  which  is  deduced  its  peculiar  power  of  contru'^- 
tion.*  To  these  succeeded  Baglivi,  with  more  extend;,  i 
views,  and  more  accuracy  in  his  principles.  These  are  de- 
tailed  chiefiy  in  his  Specimen  Quatuor  librorum  de  FtOri 
motrice.  Valuable  and  just  as  are  many  observations  at»<I 
conclusions  in  this  Treatise,  he  greatly  erred  in  ascribii.:; 
the  contmctions  and  relaxations  of  the  muscular  fibres  tu 
certain  imaginary  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  fibrc» 
of  the  dura  mater.     See  Spedtnen^  lib.  i.,  cap.  v. 

His  opinion,  that  the  fluids  are  affected  secondaril)  in 
consequence  of  a  previous  affection  of  the  solids,  has  be^n 
gradually  gaining  ground  since  the  time  it  was  first  promul- 
gated. It  received  important  additions  from  Hoffmann,  n 
Germany  (see  Hoffmann's  Medicina  Rationalis  Systema- 
tica, vol.  iii.,  s.  i.,  chap,  iv.),  and  Cullen  in  England  (/»W 
Lines  of  the  Practice  qf  Physic,  Preface,  et  paufnt. 
Still  the  most  candid  pathologists  of  the  present  time 
admit  that  in  a  few  cases,  perhaps,  the  fluids  are  primarr.\ 
affected  (see  Andral's  Pathology  by  Townsend),  yet  vJ- 
opposite  doctrine  may  be  considered  as  the  current  h}  y  v 
thesis  of  the  present  day,  and  Baglivi  the  £iCher  of  (ho 
modem  system  of  solidism. 

Baglivi  died  at  Rome  in  1706,  at  the  early  age  of  thirt\- 
eight,  worn  out  by  his  arduous  exertions.  The  first  rompU  to 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Lyons,  1704,  entitled  O/vu 
omnia  Medico-practica  et  Anatumica,  4to.,  and  repncti  1 
at  the  same  place,  1710,1715,1745;  also  at  Paris,  1711; 
Anvers,  1715;  Basle,  1737;  Venice,  1754.  I^nel  pub- 
lished an  edition  with  notes,  corrections,  and  a  prefacr.  '2 
vols.  8vo.,  1788.  Baglivi  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  I^ndon.  His  works  have  never  been  printed  in  (L» 
country,  and  copies  of  them  are  rare. 

B AGN A'RA,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  tlt^ 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  situated  on  tlie  coast  of  tl  c 
gulf  of  Gioja,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  lower  ridge  of  the  A  pi*  it- 
nines  which  here  runs  close  to  tlie  shore.  Several  strvuxni 
descending  from  the  mountains  in  little  cataracts  fall  inta 
the  sea  at  and  about  this  place.  Bagnara  has  some  g**Oii 
buildings  close  to  the  beach ;  its  population  is  about  2&v0. 
The  women  of  Bagnara  have  the  reputation  of  being  re- 
markably handsome.  Bagnara  is  five  miles  N.B.  of  Scales, 
eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  town  of  Palme,  and  eight  miles 
£.  of  Cape  Pelorus  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 

BAGNE^RES-D£-BIGORRE,  a  town  in  the  depan^ 
ment  of  Hautes  Pyrenees  (High  Pyrenees),  465  miles  S,sW. 
of  Paris,  through  Perigueux,  Agen,and  Auch,  or  534  aiHc^ 
through  Orleans,  Limoges,  Cahors,  Montauban,  TouWu^« 
and  Auch.    43°  3'  N.  lat.,  0°  8'  £.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

This  town,  situated  near  the  beginning  of  the  vallrv  wf 
Campan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  smaller  vidley  or  dale  caili-*! 
Le  Ferule,  and  on  the  led  or  west  bank  of  the  Adoitr,  ik 
like  our  own  BaiU  or  Chelteuhamt  the  resort  of  those  wbti 
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%xA  open^  at  its  lower  extremi^,  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Martigny. 
From  Martigny  this  valley  runs  for  about  five  miles  nearly 
due  south  to  St.  Branchier,  where  it  turns  to  the  east,  and 
continues  in  that  direction  to  the  Getroz  glacier ;  farther 
UDwards  it  declines  one  or  two  points  to  the  south.  The 
whole  length  of  this  valley  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  miles, 
and  its  breadth,  in  the  lower  parts,  is  often  more  than  two 
miles ;  but  above  the  Getroz  glacier  it  is  much  narrower. 
A  part  of  the  latter  district  is  covered  by  the  extensive  ice- 
masses  of  the  Chermontane  glacier,  in  which  the  river 
Dranse  rises.  This  valley  is  remarkable  for  its  rapid  ascent. 
Martigny  is  only  1603  feet  above  the  sea,  but  St.  Branchier 
is  2457.  From  St.  Branchier  to  the  village  of  Bagnes  it 
continues  to  rise  with  equal  rapidity,  but  farther  upward 
theascent  is  much  more  gentle.  The  differences  of  eleva- 
tion, which  are  the  consequence  of  this  rapid  ascent, 
account  for  the  differences  of  climate  and  products  in  the 
different  districts.  The  climate  of  Martigny  approaches 
that  of  Italy,  and  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  especially  of  chestnuts  and  vines  ;  the  wine  made 
here  is  much  prized,  particularly  that  of  Coquempin  and  de 
la  Margne.  At  Bagnes,  grain  is  raised  with  difficulty  ; 
the  upper  valley  is  too  cold  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
only  adapted  for  rearing  cattle ;  the  cheese  made  here  is  in 
great  demand  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this,  valley,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Martigny, 
may  amount  to  about  four  thousand,  are  distinguished  by 
their  industry.  The  mountains  which  enclose  the  valley 
contain  many  kinds  of  minerals,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  silver  was  worked  here. 

This  valley  has,  in  our  times,  become  better  known 
owing  to  an  event  which  was  destructive  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, but  threw  some  light  on  the  formation  of  new  gla- 
ciers, and  the  consequences  to  be  dreaded  from  such  an 
operation  of  nature.  The  Getroz  glacier  occupies  the  upper 
part  of  a  mountain  called  Mauvoisin,  which  terminates  at  a 
abort  distance  from  the  river  Dranse  in  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular rock,  about  five  hundred  feet  high.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  stands  another  high  mountain  called 
Pleureur;  the  gorge  formed  by  both  mountains  may  be 
about  half  a  mile  wide.  In  181 1  the  masses  of  ice,  and  the 
avalanches  falling  down  from  the  glacier  on  the  steep  side 
of  the  Mauvoisin  were  of  such  a  size  that  the  summer  heat 
did  not  dissolve  them,  and  consequently  a  glacier  was 
formed  in  the  gorge  itself  This  glacier  increased  every 
year,  and  in  1817  it  occupied  even  the  bed  of  the  rivulet, 
— for  such  only  the  Dranse  is  at  this  spot, — and  stopped  its 
course.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  lake  began  to  form 
behind  the  ice  barrier,  which  was  fifty  feet  deep  ;  but  no 
danger  was  apprehended  when  it  was  obser\ed  that  the 
Water  of  the  lake  was  discharged  by  an  opening  under  the 
{glacier.  This  opening  was  unfortunately  shut  up  by  the 
ice  in  1818,  and  the  lake  behind  the  ice-barrier  soon  in- 
creased to  eight  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  ice-barrier  itself,  which  pre- 
vented the  water  or  the  lake  from  running  off,  was  five  hun- 
dred feet  long,  about  one  thousand  feet  broad,  and  where 
lowest,  upward  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  lake.  The  water,  however,  receiving  supplies 
from  the  melting  snow  of  the  Chermontane  glacier,  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  from  the  14th  to  the  24th  of  May  the 
surface  of  the  lake  rose  nearly  twenty-three  feet.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  lower  valley  began  now  to  be  aware  of  their 
danger,  if  the  ice-barrier  should  give  way  to  the  pressure  of 
the  water  behind.  They  recollected  that,  in  1545,  a  similar 
event  had  laid  waste  the  whole  valley,  and  drowned  the  ul- 
lage of  Bagnes  with  one  hundred  and  forty  persons.  They 
acconlingly  applied  to  the  government  of  tne  canton,  and 
suitable  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  prevent  such 
a  misfortune.  A  horizontal  gallery  was  cut  into  the  ice 
barrier,  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake.  It  was  thought  that  this  elevation  above 
the  water  was  sufficient  to  allow  time  to  finish  the  work  be- 
fore the  lake  could  atuin  this  height.  When  finished,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  new  supplies  of  water  would  be  car- 
ried off  by  this  gallery,  and  that  af^rwards  the  water  itself 
would  dissolve  the  ice  over  which  it  ran,  and  by  thus  gra- 
dually deepening  the  cut,  would  also  lower  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  The  operation  was  difficult  and  even  dangerous, 
but  as  the  danger  was  imminent,  the  work  was  pursued 
with  great  activity.  The  cut  was  finished  on  the  13th 
Of  Jua9*    ^0  sooner  was  it  terminated  than  the  water* 


which  in  the  mean  time  had  risen  to  the  level  of  the  cat, 
began  to  flow  off  through  it,  and  all  danger  seemed  to  b« 
averted.    On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  the  water  of  the 
lake  had  already  sunk  forty  feet,  and  the  cut  had  been  oiu- 
siderably  deepened  by  its  rush.     But  on  the  same  day  Uiu 
water  opened  another  road  near  Mount  Mauvoisin,  at  a 
place  where  the  glacier  rested  on  some  loose  pieees  of  rork, 
which  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
suddenly  gave  way.    An  enormous  mass  of  water,  vfatrh, 
according  to  the  public  accounts,  amounted  Co  five  hundreti 
and  thirty  thousand  cubic  fathoms,  rushed  at  once  into  th? 
lower  valley.  In  less  than  ualf  an  hour,  it  had  overwbelmt«l 
the  village  of  Bagnes,  and  in  a  still  shorter  period  it  arrived 
from  Bagnes  at  Marti^^ny.    Although  signals  were  imme- 
diately made  to  acquamt  the  inbabitaotii  with  this  e^ci.t. 
about  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives.    Not  only  houses  ai.'l 
barns  were  carried  away,  but  even  extensive  fijrests*  and  m 
some  places  the  soil  lying  upon  the  rocks,  was  entirety 
washea  off,  so  that  notliing  remained  but  the  hare  ro(Jw». 
The  damage  was  very  great,  and  estimated  at  upwards  uf 
l.luO.OOO  francs  in  the  districts  of  Bagnes.  St.  BmnrUit-r. 
Bou vernier,  and  Martigny.     It  was  a  happy  circum^unn* 
that  the  water  of  the  Rhone  was  uncommonly  low,  so  thai 
the  bed  of  the  river  was  capable  of  containing  the  »ho.f} 
mass  of  the  water  and  carrying  it  to  the  lake  of  Geoe^  a , 
otherwise  the  inundation  of  this  other  valley  would  cori.^i- 
derably  have  increased  the  loss  of  property.    It  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  this  calamity  would  have  taken  plac«>  if 
the  cut  had  not  been  made  through  the  ice-barrier:   I'r 
a  mass  of  water,  twice  or  thrice  as  Targe,  would  have  r-.-i- 
lected  behind  it  if  the  cut  had  not  been   made.     Tt** 
glacier  standing  in  the   gorge  was  not  removed  by    U>v 
rush  of  the  waters,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  its  lemiMdl 
could  not  be  effected,  the  valley  would  often  be  expttsoi 
to  similar  catastrophes.    This  gave  rise  to  a  plan  of  re> 
moring  it  by  the  labour  of  men.     For  that  purpose  «  atrr 
was  brought  by  wooden  pipes  resting  on  A*ames  to  the  »i.r- 
face  of  the  glacier,  and  there  conducted  into  canals  cut  ir:to 
the  ice.    The  water  thus  running  in  the  canals  by  degrn-t 
dissolved  the  ice  that  forms  their  bottom,  and  they  gni^ 
deeper  and  deeper  ;  when  they  attain  such  a  depth  a »  1 1 
approach  the  surface  of  the  ground,  an  immense  blurk  ot 
ice  is  broken  off  and  precipitated  into  the  river.     Sevc'^I 
enormous  pieces  have  in  this  manner  already  been  remo^ '  -.i. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  1822,  an  enormous  block*  cents imr..; 
five  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of  ice,  was  detached  Irv^m 
the  glacier;  the  waters  of  the  Dransot  and  even  of  ii.i 
Rhone,  up  to  the  place  where  it  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
were  rendered  cold  to  a  great  degree  by  it.     Of  the  pre^r.t 
state  of  the  glacier  no  account  has  reached  us.     (Glutz. 
Blotzheim,  and  Schoch.) 

BA'GNIO,  a  word  derived  from  the  Italian  &a^o,  wh.ri 
means  a  bath,  and  also  a  bathing-house.  It  has  been  *.i- 
plied,  by  the  Europeans  trading  with  the  Levant,  to  v  t 
prisons  in  which  the  slaves  or  convicts  who  are  made  to  no.  k 
in  the  docks,  and  at  other  public  works,  in  Constant! ni)  le. 
Algiers,  and  other  cities  of  Turkey  or  Barbery,  are  shut  t.;> 
for  the  night.  The  French  likewise  call  bagne  the  hiM  ^ 
of  detention,  where  they  keep  their  galley-slaves  at  T^^v  - 
anil  Brest.  Bagnio,  in  English,  has  been  used  as  ainoiiv* 
mous  with  brothel. 

BAGNOLS,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Gard.  tn 
France,  on  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  river  CV^e.  • 
feeder  of  the  Rhone,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Ni:n-^ 
414  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  former,  and  36  miles  N.N.E.  ol  t  « 
latter.  It  is  in  a  fine  country,  about  four  or  five  mile«  f :  r. 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  44''  9'  N.  lat.,  4"  36'  E.  long.  tr^':. 
Greenwich. 

The  town  is  ill-built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  ;   but  .t 
has  a  place^  or  open  space,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  \\ .-.. 
part  of  France,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  adorned  bi  t 
fountain.     The  Ceze  brings  down  particles  of  gold  in   <* 
stream ;  but  it  contributes  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  Xv*  . 
by  turning  several  silk-mills,  which  have  been  ecerted  w\ 
A  great  quantity  of  silk  is  wound  off  from  the  cocoon « 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  and  a  considerable  quant  - » 
of  ctnffes  de/antaisie,  or  fabrics  made  of  the  refuse  Mlk,  n-r- 
woven  here.    It  is  supposed  that  the  Romans  had  h»    ^ 
here,  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  some  an'  ■  - 
monuments  which  have  been  found  firom  time  to  time,     l 
population  of  the  commune  in  1832  was  4902.  of  «^    t 
3800  were  in  the  town.     There  are  a  high-school  ar  .1 
hospital.    There  are  in  Bagnols  two  sprin({s>  so  abunu^ . ; 
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of  goundings,  immediEtely  ontaide  wbich  the  sea  is  often 
xmftithomsble. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy ;  the  summer  ran^e 
of  the  thermometer  is  {torn  86^  to  90°  Fahrenheit,  and  m 
winter  from  60°  to  66°.  The  north-east  trade-wind  prevails 
throuf^hout  the  year,  vith  the  exception  of  the  winter 
months,  from  November  to  March,  when  strong^  gales  fre- 
quently blow  from  the  north-west  Thunder-storms  are 
violent  and  frequent,  and  earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt. 
There  are  no  streams  or  rivers,  but  water  is  easily  procured 
by  dig^ng.  The  soil  is  dry  and  hard,  but  the  islands  are 
generaily  fruitful,  and  produce  several  species  of  trees,  as 
mahogany,  satinwood,  lignum  vitse,  cedars,  pines,  braziletto, 
wild  cinnamon,  iVistic,  and  pimento,  with  a  great  variety  of 
esculent  vegetables.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  plenty,  and 
in  the  woods  are  found  the  wild  hog  and  the  agouti. 

The  following  is  the  latest  statistical  account  of  the  Baha- 
mas for  1831,  as  laid  before  Parliament,  according  to  the 
Statistical  Tables  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the 
3oard  of  Trade:-- 


Revenue 
Exnendituie 
Value  of  imparts 
Ditto   exports     . 

Shipping  inwards.  No.  466. 
Ditto  outwards.  No.  499.     . 

Population,  whites  and  free  coloured 
Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Ditto  slaves 

Ditto  ditto     . 

Total  population 


£22,399 

46,333 

91,561 

.       74,658 

48,765  tons 
54,264  — 

3,368  males 
3,863  females 
4,727  males 
4,830  females 


16,788 


The  islands  are  divided  into  ten  parishes  *  there  are  forty- 
one  places  of  worship,  capable  of  containing  4890  souls, 
seven  schools,  in  which  458  children  of  both  sexes  and  in 
about  equal  numbers  are  taught,  and  one  prison.  The 
ehief  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  dyewoods,  bark,  fustic, 
salt ;  with  turtle  and  fruits.  The  crops  of  cotton  are  often 
destroyed  by  the  chenille  and  red  bug ;  the  latter  stains 
the  cotton  so  as  to  render  it  of  little  value.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  is  no  longer  the  staple.  The  total  export  of  this 
article  in  1831  was  69  bales.  Altogether  the  exports  of  the 
Bahamas  are  very  trifling.  Not  more  than  6U0  tons  an- 
nually, 560  of  which  consist  of  Brazilletto  wood  and  fustic. 
Great  numbers  of  pine-apples  are  grown  for  sale,  principally 
to  North  American  traders.  In  1831,  38,465  dozens  were 
thus  raised.  The  islands  generally  produce  sufficient  maize 
and  ground  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  Turk's 
Islands  afford  the  principal  supply  of  salt ;  from  one  to  two 
thousand  *  rakers*  visit  tnem  annually,  beginning  their  ope- 
rations in  February.  A  large  portion  of  the  inlvibitants  of 
the  Bahamas  derive  considerable  profit  from  giving  assist- 
ance to  vessels  involved  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  their 
innumerable  rocks  and  shoals,  and  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked,  or  by  saving  lives  and  property  frt>m  those  already 
wreeked,  whence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  wreckers.* 
They  are  licensed  by  the  government,  and  a  legal  salvage 
is  allowed  on  property  recovered  by  them.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal trade  now  carried  on  in  the  Bahamas. 

The  people  of  the  Bahamas  appear  to  have  but  little 
attachment  to  their  native  soil,  which  arises  probably  from 
their  having  so  little  solid  local  interest :  in  the  town  of 
Nassau  only  are  there  buildings  of  any  value.  From  the 
necessity  which  the  planters  are  frequently  under  of  shifting 
from  one  tract  to  another,  their  dwelling-houses  are  mere 
negro  huts  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  sometimes  even  are 
furnished  by  the  hands  of  the  same  rude  artists. 

The  English  packet  on  her  way  home  from  Jamaica 
always  calls  at  Crooked  Island  to  drop  and  receive  the 
Bahama  mails. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  varies  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
the  different  harbours,  and  the  time  of  high  water,  full  and 
change,  from  7h,  30m.  to  9h.  30m.  a.m.  The  velocity  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  at  its  maximum  between  the  Bahamas 
and  the  Florida  shore,  running  at  the  rate  of  five  to  six 
miles  an  hour. 

The  whole  group  is  contained  between  the  parallels  of  20^ 
and  27°  40'  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  68''  40'  and  79"*  20'  W. 
of  Greenwich. 

(Bryan  Edwards's  Hist.  qfWest  Indies;  Colombian Na* 
fixator.) 


BAHAR,  a  veiy  extensive  province  of  Hhidiialaiu  eon 
sidered  to  be  the  second  in  importance  among  the  Bninh 
possessions  in  India,  is  situated  between  29^  and  27*  N  lat 
it  is  computed  to  contain  about  50,000  square  miles.  Bal>ar 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nepal,  on  tne  east  by  Ben'/  )1. 
on  the  south  by  Gundwana,  and  on  the  west  by  AUahabud. 
Oude.  and  Gundwana. 

Bahar,  together  with  Bengal,  was  added  to  the  Moham 
medan  dorainiona.in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  tvn- 
tury  by  Cuttub,  a  native  of  Turkistan,  who,  having  be*'n 
originally  the  slave,  became  the  &vourite  general,  and  afv-. 
wards  the  adopted  son  and  successor,  of  Mohammen,  *>,* 
founder  of  the  Afghaun  or  Patau  dynasty  in  India.  I  n 
1530  Bahar  was  conquered  by  Baber,  the  erandfather  -t 
Akbar,  and  with  him  began  the  dynasty  of  the  MocuU  .n 
Hindustan,  which  continued  until  the  establishment  of  iti- 
British  empire.    This  extensive  district,  together  with  tt- 

S-ovinoes  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  came  into  possession  of  f  «• 
ritish  East  India  Company  on  the  12th  of  August,  1  ;•  \ 
and  were  conveyed  by  firmaun  from  the  Mogul  Sh.fi 
Allum.  The  imperial  grant  thus  acquired  is  distingui»hed  tn 
the  annals  of  the  Company  as  '  the  Dewanny,  or  collecti  m 
and  receipt  of  the  revenues  in  Ben^^al,  Bahar,  and  On^^ ..' 
and  its  acquisition  laid  the  foundation  of  the  political  pow^ 
of  the  English  in  India.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  «'0 
vast  an  extent  of  territory  was  ceded  voluntaruy  on  the  jnrt 
of  the  Mogul.  That  sovereign  had  been  previously  brouu'iu 
so  far  within  the  power  of  the  Company  as  to  be  cotnnellci 
to  agree  to  any  conditions,  however  arbitrary,  that  the  Bnt.o^h 
migQt  impose.  In  return  for  the  princdy  dominion  tbn^ 
ceded,  the  Mogul  was  assured  the  annual  pavment  of 
twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees,  equal  to  about  300,00 w.  sterl-.n^ 
money,  as  a  quit-rent. 

By  this  change  of  masters,  however  brought  about,  t^e 
inhabitants  of  Bahar  have  undoubtedly  been  considershlr 
gainers.     They  have  acquired  the  quiet  and  perman<t.( 
possession  of  their  farms,  and  have  enjoyed  an  exempt'  ". 
from  the  evils  of  war.     Under  these  cireumatanc^n  t  •• 
number  of  inhabitante  has  very  greatly  increased,  and  i  < 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  proportionally  extet»rl  :! 
The  population  of  the  province,  as  taken  from  the  retuni*  -t 
the  magistrates  and  coUecton  of  the  various  districta  in  t  r 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  amounted  to  10,974.("'' 
souls. 

Bahar  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  fertile,  l" <t 
cultivated,  and  most  populous  districts  in  Hindustan .  1 1  h »« 
the  advantage  of  a  temperate  climate,  is  well  watered,  &  ( r  - 
vided  with  easy  internal  communications,  and  has  the  fur 
ther  advantage  of  being  a  thoroughfrtre  fSor  the  eommcrre  .  f 
Bengal  with  tne  upper  provinces. 

The  province  may  be  considered  as  divided  mto  th^< 
districts.  The  first  and  second  of  these  diviaiona  c  v-.^t 
almost  entirely  of  a  level  plain  containing  about  ?'.•  <  • 
square  miles  of  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  land.  Tr.^' 
two  divisions  are  separated  by  the  Ganges,  which  runs  wvi 
an  easterly  course  for  200  miles  through  the  province.  T  • 
plain  on  the  north  of  this  stream  extends  for  70  mi<c>  • 
the  forests  of  Nepal  and  Morung,  and  is  separated  Tr  -*- 
Goruckpoor.  in  the  province  of  Oude,  by  the  river  GaD'h>^ . 
and  from  Purneah,  in  Bengal,  by  the  Cosi.  The  »*<t ,  \ 
district  extends  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges  ^^  ' 
is  separated  from  Allahabad  on  the  west  by  the  ri\-vr  (  . 
ramnassa,  which  Major  Rennell  supposes  to  be  the  Comrr* 
nasesofArrian.  (/ntfica.4.)  On  the  east,  this  second  div)>.  n 
extends  to  the  confines  of  Rajmahal,  where  it  meets  a  bran  ;i 
of  the  southern  hills  in  Bengal,  near  to  the  pass  of  Teliu..* 
hurry.  The  third  district,  which  comprises  nearly  !?«m ti- 
square  miles,  is  composed  of  high  and  rugged  hilla,  ami  > 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Allahabad  and  Gundwana ;  on  t-  - 
south  by  Gundwana  and  Orissa ;  on  the  east  by  Bent  •  . 
and  on  the  north  by  the  zillah  or  district  of  Bahar.  Ti  - 
hilly  tract  is  subdivided  into  three  bd4Mds  named  Palamv^ 
Ramghur,  and  Chuta  Nagpore  (Little  Nagpore).  Ttif 
whole  division  sometimes  eoes  by  the  name  of  Nagporr. 

In  the  plains,  a  hot  parching  wind  from  the  west  prt>%b  S 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  hot  season,  and  blows  stron:.  . 
during  the  day ;  but  at  night  the  air  is  commonlv  tempt ..  i 
by  a  cool  breeze  from  the  opposite  direction.  Thi«  parrlr  ::c 
wind  is  not  constant,  but  sometimes  ceases  for  week-^  t<  • 
gether.  During  the  cold  season,  fros^t  is  sometime*  expt- 
rienced  among  the  hills,  the  air  of  which  is  ooniiidervd  :o 
be  bracing  to  the  constitutions  of  Europeans  who  ha^e  Kx  q 
enfeebled  by  the  continued  heat  of  other  districts.    Dunne 
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qucnted,  |wrticulirly  Gaya*  whieh,  at  the  Inrtb-plaoe  of 
Buddha,  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  Buddhists,  wnile  it  is 
considered  saered  by  the  Hindus,  as  having  been  the  soene 
of  one  of  Vishnu's  victories  which  he  gained  over  a  giant 
The  government  derives  a  revenue  from  pilgrims  who  fre- 
quent these  holy  places,  by  which  means  their  numbers  are 
known ;  200,000  persons  have  been  taxed  in  a  year,  as  pil- 
grim-visiters  at  Gaya. 

The  marriage  ceremony  takes  place  at  an  early  age  in  Ba- 
bar,  but  the  wife  does  not  enter  ner  husband's  house  until 
the  has  reached  the  year  of  maturity*  when  she  is  con- 
ducted to  it  with  great  oeramonies.  Widows  h|ve  been 
allowed  the  privilege  of  burning  themselves  when  they  re- 
oeive  the  account  of  their  husband's  death,  even  although 
this  should  happen  at  a  distance;  in  the  adjoining  pro- 
vince of  Bengal  this  act  of  self-devotion  bas  not  been  per- 
mitted unless  in  presence  of  the  corpse.  The  inhabitants 
of  Bahar  differ  also  from  their  neighbours  in  not  considering 
it  necessary  to  place  the  feet  of  dying  persons  in  the  sacred 
liver.  Poor  and  ignorant  persons  are  here  left  to  die  in  their 
own  houses,  but  the  religious  feelings  of  people  of  rank 
and  education  lead  them  to  turn  their  relations  out  of  doors 
when  they  appear  about  to  die.  Placing  the  sufferer  then 
upon  a  mat,  he  is  exposed  to  every  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  some  sacred  herb  or  stone  is  placed  near  his  body, 
and  prayers  are  repeated  until  he  dies.  In  some  cases,  and 
when  the  cireumstances  of  the  dying  person  admit  of  it,  he 
takes  into  his  hands  the  tail  of  a  cow,  and  makes  an  offering 
of  the  animal  to  the  Brahmins.  The  better  feelings  of  our 
nature  have  so  far  overcome  religious  injunctions  in  these 
eases  that  the  natives  have  acquired  great  skill  in  observing 
the  symptoms  of  approachinff  dissolution,  so  that  the  dying 
man  is  seldom  exposed  in  the  manner  here  described  tifi 
aensation  is  deadened  or  has  ceased. 

Leprosy  is  of  common  occurrence  here,  and  the  prejudice 
against  persons  seized  with  this  malady  is  so  great,  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  taken  to  the  middle  of  the 
Ganges  in  a  boat,  and  to  be  there  cast  into  the  stream  with 
ft  pot  of  sand  tied  round  the  neck.  Nor  do  the  sufferers  ob- 
ject to  this  proceeding.  Being  helpless  and  miserable  out- 
casts, they  have  little  to  render  life  desirable,  and  they  are 
besides  taught  to  believe  that  the  sin  for  the  commission 
of  which  the  disease  is  inflicted,  can  be  expiated  only  by 
dyin^  in  the  sacred  stream. 

<Renneirs  Memoir  of  a  Map  qf  Hindustan;  Dr.  Ha- 
milton's Statistical  Survey  of  Bahar ;  Reports  of  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  qf  Commons  on  the  Affixirs  of  India.) 

BAHAR,  a  town  in  the  province  anddistrict  of  the  same 
name,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  once  the  capital  of  both ; 
but  has  since  been  superseded  as  to  the  province  by  Pbtna, 
and  as  to  the  district  oy  Gaya.  The  town  of  Bahar  is  situ- 
ated in  25<'  1 3'  N.  lat,  and  8  5°  35'  E.  long.  It  is,  in  its  pre- 
sent condition,  a  large  straggling  place,  whose  buildings 
surroufid  a  ditch  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  antient 
city,  now  nearly  deserted.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  heavy 
building  of  stone,  covered  by  several  diminutive  domes ;  the 
interior  is  divided  into  as  many  cells,  resembling  the  an- 
tient mosques  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindnstan.  The 
best  part  of  the^town  consists  of  a  long  but  narrow  street, 
pavea  irreguUurly  with  bricks  and  stones.  The  place  alto- 
gether contains  about  5000  houses,  but  is  politically  of 
little  or  no  importance.  •  The  surroundini^  country  is  well 
cultivated,  and  improved  by  artificial  irrigation.  Bahar 
ia  35  mil^s  from  Patna,  297  from  Calcutta,  and  642  firom 
Delhi. 

(Dr.  Hamilton's  Statistical  Survey  of  the  Dtstriet  qfBa^ 
har;  Hamilton*s  East  India  Gazetteer,) 

BAHAWULPOOR,  an  extensive  division  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Mooltan  in  Hindustan,  280  miles  long,  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  120  miles  broad.  This  territory  was, 
until  1811,  tributary  to  the  Afghan  government,  which, 
however,  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  immediate  ruler  of  the  division,  Bahawul  IChan.  At 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  just  mentioned, 
Runjeet  Singh,  Rajih  of  Lahore,  takmg  advantage  of  the 
inferior  abilities  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Bahawul  Khan, 
.seized  upon  the  territory,  and  has  since  possessed  it  in  full 
sovf^reignty. 

Bahawulpoor  is  watered  by  tSie  riven  of  the  Pui^jab,  by 
which  term  is  comprehended  the  country  lying  between 
the  Ave  streams  tributary  to  the  Indus,  which  join  that 
river  within  the  province  of  Mooltan.  These  five  streams 
an  tbo  Jhylum  or  Hydaspes  \  the  Chinaub  or  Acesines ; 


the  RaveeorHydraotes;  theBeyahor  Hypbam;  andtht 
Stttleje  or  Hesudrus.  The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  riven 
is  very  fertile ;  but  westward  of  the  Chinaub,  and  at  some 
distance  from  that  stream,  the  land  is  poor,  while  in  t^e 
east  part  of  the  division  it  is  perfectly  iterile.  In  tra- 
velling towards  the  Rajpoot  states,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  establishment  of  camels,  as  in  the  deserts  \A 
Arabia.  The  rich  land  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers  i». 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation ;  some  »pors 
are,  however,  uncleared,  and  covered  with  eoppiee  i^  ts 
marisk  trees.  These  places  abound  with  wild  hogs.  Wild- 
geese,  partridges,  and  hog-deer,  are  likewise  plentiful,  pa/- 
ticularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Bey  ah. 

The  chief  towns  of  this  territory  are  Bahawulpoor,  Am^  i- 
poor,  Seedapoor,  and  Ooch.  Bahawulpoor  stands  near  tn« 
river  Qurrah,  which  name  is  given  to  the  united  streati)* 
of  the  Bey  ah  and  Sutleje.  Including  its  gardens,  tr  « 
town  is  four  miles  in  ciroumference.  The  houses  are  butit 
of  unbumed  bricks  with  mud  terraces.  The  camels  brv-i 
here  are  much  in  demand,  owing  to  their  stiength  and 
fleetness. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hmdua ;  the  rest 
are  Juts  and  Balooches,  both  professing  Mi^ammedanism. 
The  manufactures  carried  on  by  them  are  of  silken  girrlLn 
and  turbans,  and  some  species  of  ootton  cloths  called  co<in 
gees,  which  are  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  texture  - 
the  weavers  are  chiefly  Hindus.  The  merchants  of  Bahawul- 
poor are  also  Hindus ;  they  have  a  great  de^  of  oommerrul 
enterprise,  and  deal  extensively  in  goods  of  European 
manufacture,  which  they  receive  from  Pallee  in  Maxwar.  br 
way  of  Bicaneer  and  the  dewrt  of  Ajmeer,  and  conwy  th^ 
by  land-carriage  through  Mooltan  and  Lahore,  crossing  the 
Indus  at  Kaheree.  These  Bahawulpoor  merohants  olVra 
travel  to  Balk  and  Bokhara,  and  sometimes  to  Astrakhan.  (^*r 
commeroial  purposes.  They  take  the  route  of  Peiawa  <ri 
Malwa),  Cabul,  and  Bamian.  and  crossing  the  Ox  us 
exchange  at  Bokhara  the  productions  of  India  for  ftlMMe  of 
that  quarter  of  Asia  and  of  Russia  which  are  brought  »» 
meet  them  by  the  traders  of  the  latter  oouatry.  Tl)*  ir 
manner  of  crossing  the  Oxus  is  to  yoke  horses'  to  small 
boats,  and  then  drive  them  across  the  stream.  The  Gam  ri, 
on  which  the  town  of  Bahawulpoor  stands,  is  a  navij^Klr 
river,  but  is  not  used  fbr  the  transport  of  merdiaiidae,  m*  tt 
does  not  present  any  available  line  of  route  except  lo  SmJ. 
with  which  country  there  is  no  trade  from  the  vpper  pro- 
vinces of  India. 

The  town  of  Bahawulpoor  is  in  29^  liK  N.  \U^  and  71* 
29'  E.  long. ;  it  stands  62  milea  south  of  the  city  of  M ooltab. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  qfHindostan ;  SIphiasaMie  • 
Embassy  to  Cabul ;  Report  of  a  Commities  of  UU  Homs^  r.J 
Commons,  in  1 832,  on  the  Affairs  of  India.} 

BAHI A.    [See  All  Saints'  Bat.} 

BAHFA,  a  province  of  Braxil,  between  9"  and  I6*R.  hL, 
and  36^  and  43^  W.  k>ng.,  and  con8e({uently  witkia  fkm  no- 
pics  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  exiende  from  the  ibo«c 
northern  point,  near  Pambu  on  the  river  S.  Franeieeo  u>  ths 
Rio  de  Belmonte,  about  480  miles  in  length,  and  its  awrscv 
breadth  certainly  exceeds  200  miles.  This  woaftd  give  u 
this  country  at  least  an  area  of  96,009  square  aiile^.  w 
that  it  would  only  fkll  short  of  the  whole  area  of  tiie  Bsnu>h 
islands  by  about  20,000  miles.  The  statiiCioal  aecosats. 
however,  differ  much  in  this  reepeot  The  airfeee  of  Bebu 
is  commonly  estimated  at  about  55,560  square  mile* ;  InM  a 
more  modem  aeeount  gives  to  it  96,750  square  milea  ;  scd 
this,  we  think,  approaohes  much  nearer  the  crutli. 

On  the  east  Bahia  is  washed  l^  the  AHantio  oeean ;  lei 
the  west,  and  in  part  en  the  nortii,  it  is  divided  tmm  flu 
province  of  Pemambuco,  and  its  Sertio  hy  tk*  Rjo  Sc 
Francisco.  On  the  shores  of  the  oeean  these  prelaws  mn 
divided  from  one  another  by  ^e  small  provmesof  Seregip^ 
from  which  Bahia  is  separated  by  the  Httle  river  Rio  Rr^:. 
On  the  south  it  is  divided  from  Rio  Janeiro  by  tlM  niter* 
vening  provinces,  Espirito  Santo  and  Minas  Genes,  h^int 
separated  from  the  former  by  the  Rio  de  SstoMiiilB.  aiKi 
from  the  latter  chiefly  by  s  range  of  mountains. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  its  surfbce  is  esvswd  «)• « 
mountains ;  plains  only  occur  along  the  eosst  and  on  i  .• 
banks  of  the  Rio  Francisco.  The  mountains  of  thi«^  |*r>> 
vince  belong  to  that  extensive  system  whieh  f«Ymmef>c>*<»  *' 
the  south  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Patoe  (Lairuoa  dt  '^  f 
Patos)  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  about  Jc»  S 
lat.,  and  extends  along  the  coast  at  a  distanoe  qf  frutn  • 
to  160  miles  to  the  moat  northern  pans  of  iba  pfonncv  of 
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branches  of  the  Para^a^a  river.  It  is  about  fire  mt1«s  tonif 
and  of  TarytDj;  width ;  iu  black  soil  \»  moU  favourable  to  the 
sugar-cane.  There  are  nearly  twenty  sugar  works  within 
its  narrow  limits.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  many  district<i  of  the 
Reconcave ;  but  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  best  <fuality 
is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochoeira,  an  inland 
town  with  upwards  of  12.000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
river  Paragua^u.  Cotton  is  raised  in  several  districts ;  and 
likewise  brought  from  the  sertoes  and  adjacent  province*. 
All  these  advantages,  with  those  arising  from  the  fisheries 
along  the  coast,  especially  that  of  the  whales,  render  the 
Reconcave  the  most  populous  district  of  Brazil,  and  pro- 
bably of  all  South  America.  Villages  and  farm-houses  are 
frequent ;  and  the  number  of  small  towns  mav  amount  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Though  we  have  no  exact  aata  in  this 
respect,  it  is  probable  that  the  Reconcave,  together  with 
the  capital,  contains  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  province,  which,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts  (about  1830),  amounted  to  882,500  persons. 
'  Tiie  remainder  of  the  province,  which  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  comprehends  the  mountains  and  the  ser- 
toes. The  latter  are  open  dry  plains  on  the  backs  of  the 
mountains  or  between  their  ridges,  and  afford  at  certain 
seasons  abundant  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The 
regular  winter  or  wet  season  however  does  not  extend  to 
this  part  of  the  province.  The  rain  which  falls  here  comes 
only  in  thunder-showers,  which  of  course  are  irregular,  in  no 
part  frequent,  and  they  occur  more  rarely  in  the  northern 
district;}  of  the  prorince  than  in  the  south.  Alter  rain  the 
ground  in  immediately  covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  and 
the  cattle  fatten  ;  but  when  drought  succeeds  to  this  season 
of  abundance,  they  browse  upon  such  shrubs  as  resist  the 
burning  sun.  If  then  the  streams  fail,  and  the  tanks, 
which  the  thunder-showers  had  filled,  are  dried  up,  a  dread- 
ful mortality  ensues  among  the  cattle.  Some  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  narrow  valleys,  are  wooded,  and  contain  a 
better  soil ;  and  in  such  the  few  towns  of  this  region  have 
been  built.  Here  mandioca,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  cotton 
are  raised.  Two  or  three  roads,  leading  from  the  town  of 
Bahia  to  the  interior  of  Brazil,  traverse  the  sertoes,  and 
along  them  villages  have  been  built,  and  some  vegetables 
are  raised ;  but  tne  largest  part  of  this  district  has  no  inha- 
bitants except  two  native  nations,  the  Camacans  and  the 
Patochos. 

Amon^  the  rivers  which  watei*  this  province,  the  Rio  de 
8.  Francisco  is  by  far  the  largest  Before  it  arrives  at  its 
boundary,  this  river  has  already  run  about  500  miles  from 
its  source,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Villa  Ricca  in  Minas 
Geraes,  and  it  continues  its  course  to  the  north,  north-east 
and  east  between  Bahia  and  the  sertao  of  Pemambuco  for 
at  least  600  miles.  About  200  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
leaves  Bahia,  and  forms  lower  down  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Seregype  and  Pemambuoo.  At  no  great 
distance  above  the  place  where  it  leaves  Bahia  the  river 
becomes  unfit  for  navigation  on  account  of  its  long  rapids 
and  high  cataracts.  Higher  up,  its  course  lies  in  a  wide  valley, 
which  is  often  covered  by  inundations ;  but  here  the  rapids 
are  short,  and  do  not  impede  navigation.  This  valley  lies 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  perhaps  not  much 
less  than  1000  feet,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  the  rapids 
and  the  height  of  the  falls  of  water.  For  further  particulars 
of  this  river,  its  navigation  and  fish,  see  Francisco. 

The  next  in  size  is  the  river  Itapicura,  which  discharges 
its  watera  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  S.  Francisco  and 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  each. 
Its  length  may  amount  to  nearly  2.>0  miles ;  but  it  is  only 
)iaviga\ile  for  a  short  distance  and  for  small  craft.  The 
a'lja(!ciit  country  belongs  to  the  sertoes,  and  is  only  fit  for 
breeding  cattle. 

The  most  important  river  of  Bahia  is  the  Paraguassu  or 
Peruagua9u,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  sertoes,  and 
forms  u  few  cataracts  before  it  descends  to  the  Reconcave. 
It  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Cochocim,  above  which  town 
rocks  inipe<]e  the  navigation.  Its  lower  course  lies  through 
tho  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  district  of  the  Recon- 
cave. where  nearly  all  the  sugar  and  tobacco  exported  from 
Bahia  is  collected.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  may  he 
about  200  miles. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  Reconcave  arc  the  laguarine,  the 
Serigy  or  Serzipe,  the  Sarahary,  the  Pirajik,  the  Matuin, 
and  the  Pitaii^ra.  With  the  exception  of  the  laguaripe, 
which  runs  nearly  lOU  miles,  and  is  4iavigable  for  large 
barks  for  twenty  miles,  these  rirera  are  amoU  streams,  aad 


only  aecesiible  to  bo«U  aa  ftr  as  the  tid«  raai  lap*  The 
same  ohserration  is  applicable  to  the  rivers  which  enter  t  ie 
sea  to  the  north  of  Point  Mutta;  among  whkb  the  rn<  ^c 
considerable  are  the  J  iquis^  the  Aovahj,  and  Marmbu.  Th« 
largest  of  them  has  not  a  course  exceeding  sixty  laile^. 

The  rivers  which  enter  the  ocean  to  the  ac^uth  ol  INmt 
Mutu  do  not  diffisr  much  from  the  former,  exoefpi  that  ti> -v 
rise  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  ooaat,  the  oiMve 
of  the  larger  streams  being  150  milea  and  up*si'^«. 
The  most  considemble  are  tl^  Riode  Cootas,  the  Patip«> 
or  P^rdo,  and  the  Belmonte,  which  sepamtea  Bahia  f;  iix 
the  province  of  Espirito  Santo.  Between  the  two  Ut'-r 
runs  the  river  Salsa,  which,  about  twenty-eight  iniie»  (m^ 
the  shore,  divides  into  two  branches;  of  whicb  one  cutin 
the  Patype  and  the  other  the  Belmonte  river. 

The  lakes  of  Bahia  are  not  numerous  nor  of  great  ext«  i.i 
The  largest  is  that  of  Itahype,  between  the  Rio  de  Coi.u.» 
and  the  river  Ilheos.  It  is  very  deep,  seven  miles  in  <  *• 
cumferenoe  and  three  in  length,  with  a  small  island  in  tu 
middle.  It  is  bordered  with  extensive  woods  and  forests.  fr<  ^ 
which  several  small  streams  Clow  into  this  lake ;  the  suq  1  * 
water  is  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  river  Iiah>pe»  whtc.i  i 
narrow  and  deep,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  long.  1 1.-! 
fine  trees  which  cover  the  banks  of  this  lake  might  br 
conveyed  with  much  facility  tu  the  town  of  Ilheos  by  k.]  .-:>- 
ing  a  canal  from  the  river  Itahype  to  that  of  Ilhcus ;  ou 
undertaking  which  in  fact  had  been  oommenced  some  tiiur 
ago,  but  discontinued. 

The  metals,  which  once  formed  a  considerable  portion  •:( 
the  wealth  of  this  province,  are  now  of  very  little  import  An  rr. 
Gold  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  worked :  silver  is  foiiri'!. 
but  it  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  working.  Iron  u 
abundant  but  neglected.  Copper  is  still  worked  in  tii« 
northern  district,  but  nut  to  any  great  amounL  The  lar;;f  •t 
piece  of  native  copper  perhaps  in  the  world  was  found  aU  •<! 
two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Cochocim.  It  weight*! 
1666  pounds,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Ll^i..!:. 
Near  Maragogype,  armenian  bole  and  antimony  are  fouii^ 
Some  places  in  tlie  sertoes  possess  great  quantitiesi  ut 
saltpetre ;  but  the  distance  from  the  sea  prevents  it  frv>3 
being  collected.  Rock-salt  is  not  uncommon  in  the  moiu«* 
tains  along  the  Rio  S.  Francisco. 

The  subjects  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  cttliivat  n 
are  numerous  and  important.  In  the  more  elevated  legi  r.  \: 
the  west,  in  those  places  wHich  have  a  soil  favourable  t.» 
agriculture,  wheat  is  raised ;  and  all  the  fruits  as  weii  ;i> 
the  pulse  and  grain  of  Portugal  prosper.  There  are  graphs 
aud  oranges  of  good  quality,  and  extensive  plantations  cf 
quinces,  from  which  considierable  quantities  of  marmaf  j<i«> 
are  made,  and  exported  to  Bahia.  Cotton  is  also  in  aoise 
places  raised  for  the  market.  In  the  lower  region,  the  mcnt 
common  grain  is  Indian  corn  and  rice.  Mandioca  ia  <^%C7^- 
where  raiiied  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Sui:«r. 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  a  small  quantity  of  coffee  are  exportci. 
The  coffee  plant  is  by  some  considered  as  indigenous^  a« 
well  as  the  tea  plant,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  aa  f  •: 
cultivated  in  China,  but  it  is  entirely  neglected.  Gin^^r:* 
plants  and  pepper-vines,  as  well  as  spice-treea,  havw  tc«  r. 
introduced  and  prosper.  Fig  trees,  pine-apples,  cocoa- n>  '-^^ 
mangos  and  jaccas  are  abundant  along  toe  coast.  Tuc 
culture  of  hemp  has  several  times  been  attempted,  but  r!<  t 
successfully ;  tne  wild  palm-tree,  however,  aflords  a  tub»u- 
tute,  and  the  bark  of  the  piassaba-tree  supplies  oarU.;.:.' 
and  cables ;  the  latter  answers  better  for  oakum  because  .t 
lasts  longer  under  water. 

The  spontaneous  products  of  the  soQ,  especially  in  t'  e 
woods,  are  much  more  numerous :  many  of  them  ha\  e  n  4 
yet  found  their  way  into  our  botanical  system.    Amoni;  m*^ 
dical  plantH  are  ipecacuanha,  Jesuits'  bark,  jalap,  taroano  Iv 
Brazil  root,  curcuma  or  turmeric,  and   betony.     Aiu«>t « 
the  trees  which  produce  gum  are  the  copal,  dragon *»  b:<>  ., 
angelim,  mastic  and  co|)aiba.      The  trees  which  HU|<r  . 
timber  and  the  materials  for  cabinet  works  are  very  ni.iui 
rous;  as  well  as  those  whose  wood  is  used  in  d%'«sui^.  •* 
Brazil-wood,  bow-wood,  iron-wood,  oil-wood,  and  others  u  % 
known  in  Europe.    The  ciyue-nut-tree  is  very  abuuvu  •. 
The  nayha-tree,  which  grows  in  the  interior,  prodtioi^  a  i  .« 
little  inferior  to  tiie  cocoa-nut ;  it  is  ver^  sweet.     Tbcrt*  a 
also  numerous  species  of  palm-trees,  some  of  wliivh  at. 
a  prodigious  size. 

A  singular  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  Braxil,  and  t  •» fa- 
cially of  this  province,  is  the  lealless  parasite  plants.    *  1 :. 
are  vM  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  ^«•6<^  um 
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Than  u  another  Bahr-belarnift  menitoned  by  Browne, 
fartlier  south,  between  the  canal  of  Youssouf  and  Lake 
Keroon,  or  Mceris ;  it  was  formerly  part  of  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Nile  and  the  lake,  but  is  now  dry,  the  canal 
passing  more  to  the  south-west.  (Rennell,  Geographical 
System  of  Herodottu,  sect.  18.)  In  fact,  Balu-belarma 
seems  to  be  a  general  appellation  with  the  Arabs  for  a  place 
where  water  once  was  or  appears  to  have  been  flowing*  We 
may  observe  here,  that  petrified  wood  is  found  not  only  in 
the  Bahr-bela-ma  visited  by  Andreossi,  but  lies  also  scat- 
tered in  large  heaps  over  that  part  of  the  Libyan  desert 
which  Homemann  crossed  for  several  days  to  the  westward 
on  bis  way  to  Siwah.  He  saw  trunks  of  trees,  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  length,  broken  and  shivered  into  large 
splinters*  lying  near  each  other.  Some  trunks  are  twelve 
feet  in  circumference,  and  still  retain  their  side  branches, 
and  the  grain  is  perfectly  discernible.  They  are  of  a  dark, 
and  some  of  a  brownish,  colour,  and  so  much  like  wood,  that 
the  slaves  belonging  to  the  caravan  used  to  gather  them  and 
bring  them  to  the  camp  as  fuel.  But  none  of  this  petrified 
wood  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  wrought  with  tools, 
or  applied  to  any  purpose  of  roan,  and  the  story  of  the  masts 
and  utber  parts  of  ships  which  were  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  Bahr-bela-ma  are  mere  visions  of  a  fancy  worked 
upon  by  the  contemplation  of  a  favourite  hypothesis.  -  How 
the  trees  came  upon  the  Libyan  waste  is  another  question : 
the  fact,  however,  proves  that  that  part  of  the  world  must 
have  undergone  very  great  changes  at  remote  times.  [See 
Natron  Lakes.] 

BAHR-AL-ABIAD.    [See  Nilb.] 

BAHR-AI^AZRAK.    [See  Nile.] 

BAHREIN  BAY  is  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  between  Ras  Rcccan  and  Ras  Tannora.  It  extends 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  70  miles,  but  is  so  completely 
Ullcd  up  with  extensive  sandy  shoals  as  to  be  perfectly  un- 
navigable  by  vessels  of  burden.  Its  shores  are  low  and 
sandy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  distance  to  the 
south-west  of  Ras  Reccan,  almost  without  inhabitants. 
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[From  the  Surrey  of  the  Bombay  Marine.] 

BAHREIN  ISLAND,  otherwise  called  AVAL,  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Bahrein  Bay.  It  is  271  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  10  miles  across;  it  is 
surrounded  by  shoals,  most  of  which  are  dry  at  low  water. 
A  range  of  moderately  high  hills  runs  through  the  centre 
of  tlie  island,  but  the  shores  all  round  are  very  low.  The 
island  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  plantations  of  date  trees, 
but  only  about  one  fifth  of  its  surface  is  under  cultivation. 
There  are  numerous  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the  in- 
terior, but  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  port  to  be 
available  for  shipping.  The  only  water  with  which  they 
can  be  supplied,  as  well  ns  all  that  is  used  on  tlie  island 
of  Arad.  is  brought  up  from  the  Imttom  of  the  sea  at  the 
depth  of  cishtrcn  feet,  where  there  is  a  spring  of  good  fresh 
water.    It  is  procured  in  skins  with  the  top  of  a  jar  fitted 


to  the  numth;  througb  this  orifice  th*  ftMh*Watflr  raliM 

into  the  skm,  but,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  method  c4* 
obtaining  it,  the  water  is  rather  brackish  and  expensive. 

The  chief  town,  called  Manama,  is  al  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity, and  is  large  and  populous,  being  supposed  to  eontaia 
upwards  of  40,000  inhabitants.  The  builnings  are  ccoi- 
paratively  well  oonstructedt  and  the  plaee  altogether  more 
respectable  than  any  town  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  bazaar 
is  well  supplied  with  fine  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  fish  and  vein*- 
tables ;  afid  a  very  considerable  trade  is  earned  on  with  ti.e 
town,  particularly  by  those  tnbes  who  inhabit  the  whole  extir  t 
of  the  Arabian  coast  between  Ras  el  Khyma  and  Grain.  T\^ 
prices  of  cattle  and  sheep  are*  however,  higher  than  at  ary 
other  port  in  the  Gulf,  and  rice,  being  an  article  of  insp*  rt  ;• 
tion,  \a  scarce  and]  dear.  Upwards  of  140  vessels  of  iran*..* 
sizes  are  employed  in  trading,  and  they  possess  many  » 
constructed  as  to  answer  for  war  or  traffic;  but  the  pfuri 
fishery  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  island,  whsch  i.i 
the  season  employs  2400  boats,  each  containing  from  cm.m  ; 
to  twenty  men.  The  annual  produce  of  these  fi»hec.ts 
amounts,  it  is  said,  to  sixteen  or  twenty  lacs  of  dollars. 

There  is  a  very  good  harbour  to  the  north  of  Manama, 
but  it  is  open  to  tne  north-west  winds,  which  blow  str:>.  'z 
during  the  winter  months;  and  another  to  the  80Uth-t'<.«i 
of  the  town,  which,  though  smaller,  and  not  so  ea»y  • 
access,  should  be  preferred,  as  it  is  sheltered  from  ...I 
winds. 

The  town  of  RufiHn,  situated  on  a  hill  seven  miles  soiiin 
of  Manama,  and  three  from  the  eastern  shore,  is  next  .n 
importance ;  but,  Uko  most  Arab  towns,  it  consists  onlv  •. 
a  fort  surrounded  by  inconsiderable  houses  built  on  i  .c 
ruins  of  a  former  town ;  and  still  further  to  the  south,  on  u 
eastern  shore,  are  very  e>Ltensive  ruins.  Besides  these  tLt.  re 
are  about  fifteen  villages  on  the  island. 

The  island  of  Arad,  lying  close  to  the  northward  of  Bah- 
rein, is  very  low,  and  nearly  divided  into  two  by  the  6ea  &t 
high  water.  It  forms  the  eastern  side  of  Bahrein  harbc>  r 
and  the  northern  of  the  smaller  port  to  the  south-east.  A: 
its  south-west  extremity  is  the  town  of  Maharag,  about  j 
mile  to  the  eastward  of  Manama,  but  not  nearly  so  popui< •..v 
It  is  environed  by  a  wall  for  defence  by  muskets,  and  a  c«an* 
munication  is  constantly  kept  up  between  the  two  placo  i  • 
means  of  ferry-boats,  the  disbmce  across  being  onh  * 
yards.  The  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  Bahrein  u> :  -* 
Arabian  shore  is  only  10  miles,  and  between  the  tvu  \\t'^  u 
small  low  island  called  Jebel  Hussein,  which  is  not  u-  :- 
hi  ted.  Bahrein  is  surrounded  by  flats,  one  of  which,  cai.  . 
Tcignmouth  Shoal,  extends  ofiffrom  the  island  15  mi!c«  <  ^ 
the  northward,  with  a  breadth  of  14  miles:  many  paitsi.: 
this  shoal  are  dry  at  low  water. 

Manama  lies  in  26''  14'  N.  lat.,  &ifZ%V  S.  loD(;.  It  :^ 
high  water  at  5h.  20m.  p.m.,  and  the  tide  rises  seven  k  .. 
It  was  surveyed  by  the  East  India  Company's  Marine  i:. 
1825. 

This  island  has  undergone  numerous  political  cfaaorr  ^ 
About  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  it  -.  .« 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Qrmuz,  who  applied  to  them  i> 
assistance  to  enforce  the  payment  of  arrears,  and  a  •!.' 
tachment  under  Correa  succeeded  in  taking  the  town.  1  .i. 
Portuguese  thus  gained  a  footing  on  the  island,  whirh  t}.o<. 
maintained,  with  more  or  less  security,  for  nearly  a  centur^ . 
and  there  still  exists,  three  miles  west  of  Manama,  the  rui. » 
of  a  fort,  off  which  lies  a  small  rock  on  which  was  a  Xi^  : 
house.    After  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  these  «>  -  - 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.     Since  this  time  ii 
been  successively  in  the  possession  of  various  indcpcnfi*   * 
Arab  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  as  their  Xi\    > 
became  powerful;  to  the  'Wahabees  at  one  time,  «?r     ' 
others  has  been  tributary  to  the  Persians,  the  ruler*  ^ 
Ormuz,  or  Bushire,  or  to  the  Imaum  of  Omaum,  to  «::. 
last  monarch  it  now  pays  a   tribute  of  30,000  doLa:4 
yearly. 

The  Bahrein  islands  were  known  to  the  antient  ^ft^vrrz' 
phers  under  the  names  of  Aradus  and  Tylus,  or  Tyrus:  .i  i 
according  to  an  old  but  not  a  probable  tradition,  tl^  Phcrr .- 
cians  on  the  coast  of  the  Meditenanean  emigrated  ir  n: 
these  islands,  and  gave  the  names  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus  t 
the  two  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Pheenicia,  the  s\xc<> 
the  cities  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  }«c.i  - 
fisheries,  and  mentions  the  springs  of  fresh  water  under  t.  •' 
sea. 

(Horsburghs  E<ut  India  Directory;  Fraser's  Klorat .  % 
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ittferred  from  tbe  department  not  being .  mentioned  in  the 
lost  edition  of  M.  Malte  Bran's  Geographie  UniverseUe 
(Paris,  1832)»  as  one  of  those  yielding  copper.  The  works 
wore  in  an  inconvenient  and  confined  spot,  which  prevented 
their  being  carried  on  so  economically  as  they  might  have 
been  if  better  situated.  These  disadvantages  were,  however, 
counterbalanced  by  a  constant  supply  of  water  as  a  moving 
power,  and  by  a  supply  of  wood  close  at  hand.  The  ore  was 
worked  in  ten  mines,  and  the  supply  is  stated  in  the  Encyc, 
Method.  Paris,  1809,  to  have  been  abundant.  The  build- 
ing for  the  various  processes  of  roastine,  melting,  and  re- 
fining the  ore,  separating  the  silver  which  was  contained 
in  it,  &c.,  were  extensive. 

The  yellow  copper  ore,  and  gray  copper  ore,  each  yielding 
about  30  per  cent,  of  copper  (and  the  latter  also  from  1  to  2^ 
per  cent  of  silver),  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
mines. 

About  a  mile  N.W.  of  the  village,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  are  the  ironworks  of  Echaux,  supplied  with  ore 
from  a  mine  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  from  La  Bastide  do 
Clarence,  in  the  same  department.  The  iron  wrought  hero 
is  of  excellent  (juaUty,  and  finds  a  ready  sale. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  St.  Etienne  de  Bai- 
gorry  in  1832  was  3463  ;  that  of  the  village  iUelf,  1599. 

BAIKAL,  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  all  moun- 
tain lakes,  is  embosomed  in  the  mountain-ranges  which 
skirt  on  the  north  the  high  table-land  of  that  part  of  Asia. 
It  lies  between  51°  and  56°  N.  hit.,  and  between  104°  and 
1 1 1°  £.  long.  Its  length,  according  to  Georgi,  is  355  miles, 
but  the  modern  Russian  accounts  increase  it  to  about  400. 
Kitter,  therefore,  compares  it  very  properly  with  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  from  the  gulf  of  Trieste  to  the  straits  of  Otranto ;  but  it 
is  not  half  as  wide  as  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
widest  part  between  tlic  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Olkhon  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bargusin  is  not  more  than 
about  fifty -two  miles ;  and  between  the  mouth  of  the  Selinga 
and  the  rivulet  Buguldcikha,  the  two  shores  are  only  twenty 
miles  distant  from  one  another.  Its  mean  breadth  varies  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  its  circumfeicnce  is  said 
not  to  fall  short  of  1200  miles.  Its  surface  is  calculated 
by  Berghaus  to  cover  14,800  square  miles,  so  that  it  occu- 
pies a  space  larger  than  half  of  Scotland.  Tliis  lake,  like 
other  aloine  lakes,  is  very  deep,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tracts  along  the  shores,  and  some  bays ;  in  some  places  the 
bottom  has  not  been  reached  by  a  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  lake  extends  in  the  direction 
south-west  and  north-east,  but  both  extremities  are  some- 
what bent:  the  northern,  iVom  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bar- 
gusin to  the  most  northern  end  of  the  lake,  lies  nearly  north 
and  south ;  and  the  southoni,  from  the  place  where  the  lower 
Angara  issues  from  it,  to  its  western  extremity,  east  and 
west ;  so  that  with  some  allowance,  the  form  of  the  lake 
m%y  be  compared  to  the  segment  of  a  circle.  That  portion 
of  the  lake  which  hes  to  the  west  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Selinga,  and  of  the  outlet  of  the  Lower  Angara,  is 
the  narrowest,  and  commonly  called  the  Bay  of  Kultuk. 

Within  the  curvature  of  the  segment,  or  on  the  north- 
western shores  of  the  lake,  the  mountains  which  encircle  it 
80  closely  as  to  constitute  in  many  parts  the  very  shoi-es, 
are  interrupted  only  by  one  narrow  and  deep  crevice,  which 
occurs  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  by 
which  the  Lower  Angara  carries  off  the  surplus  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake.   Numerous  streams  descend  from  these  heights 
into  the  lake,  but  all  of  them  have  a  short  course,  and  are 
only  torrents,  which,  however,  commonly  flow  even  in  the 
hottest  summer.    The  mountain-ranges,  which  inclose  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  lake,  advance,  in  many 
parts,  as  close  to  its  shores  as  those  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
lake,  but  they  are  more  broken  into  bays  and  capes ;  and 
besides,  there  are  two  large  openings  and  one  narrow  open- 
ing in  them.    By  the  latter,  the  Bargusin    river,  which 
enters  the  lake  north  of  54°  N.  lah  after  a  course  of  about 
300  miles,  carries  to  it  the  drainage  of  a  country  which, 
in  extent,  exceeds  any  one  of  the  counties  of  England, 
except  Yorkshire.    The  Upper  A  ngara,  which,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  450  miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  north- 
eastern   extremity  of  the  lake,  enters  it  by  an  opening 
which,  on  the  shores,  enlar;?cs  to  about  ten  miles  and  up- 
wards, and  drains  a  country  which  perhaps  is  not  inferior 
to  all  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal.     But 
by  far  tlie  greatest  volume  of  water  is  brouj^ht  down  by 
the  Sclin:»a,  which  terminates  its  lt»ng  course  of  about  700 
miles,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  fcouth-castem  side,  be- 


tween 52°  and  53°  N.  lat    At  its  mouth,  the  movnta'*>4 
skirting  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  about  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  and  the  Selinga,  with  its  tnt  a* 
taries,  drains  a  country  extending  5^  N.  and  8.,  and  ncai!* 
1 0°  from  E.  to  W. ;  it  probablv  does  not  yield  in  extent  u 
Great  Britain,  and  may  even  be  more.    Thus  the  basin  if 
the  lake  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  shon*> 
on  the  east  and  south.    At  the  source  of  the  Upper  An^'^ri. 
its  boundary  is  distant  upwards  of  250  miles  direct  distance, 
and  along  the  course  of  the  Bargusin,  nearly  lOU;  t*  • 
farthest  tributaries  of  the  Selinga,  as  the  Orkhon  and  Kara  % 
rise  at  a  distance  of  at  least  350  miles.  On  the  north-we^ti-  n 
side  of  the  lake  its  basin  rarely  extends  to  twenty  mi.'*> 
and  perhaps  never  farther.    The  rivers  which,  l)esides  ve 
three  larger  ones  already  mentioned,  empty  themselves  in  n 
the  lake,  are  small,  but  very  numerous.    A  modem  t-i 
veller  asserts  that  they  amount  to  177,  and  on  a  chir. 
published  by  the  Russian  government  some  years  a?o,  I ' 
are  inserted.    Georgi  asserts  that  the  water  carried  oS*{rrui 
the  lake  by  the  Lower  Angara,  its  only  outlet,  though  it 
an  extremely  rapid  stream,  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  id:-- 
brought  down  by  these  numerous  rivers. 

According  to  an  incomplete  barometrical  measurcmc:  t, 
the  surface  of  the  lake  was  stated  to  be  2318  feet  abovt*  t>  " 
sea,  but  more  modem  observations  have  reduced  it  to  1 7 '  i 
feet.  This  accounts,  in  a  great  degree,  for  tlie  se^er.t)  •! 
the  seasons  on  its  shores  and  the  whole  extent  of  its  br. « : 
Tlie  summer  is  very  short,  and  the  nights  are  coM  at: ' 
often  frosty  :  sometimes  it  begins  to  snow  in  August,  r .  : 
always  in  September.  In  the  bogs  and  morasses  iro  .> 
always  found,  even  during  summer  heat.  Thisi8pr>hi  !; 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  thick  cold  f  *. 
which  often,  for  many  days  together,  covers  the  surfatv  f 
the  lake  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  \uV.  - 
is  never  covered  with  ice  before  the  middle  of  Dccemlier: 
often  only  in  the  beginning  of  January,  which  mu^t  \- 
ascribed  to  its  great  depth  and  its  troubled  surface.  It  n:  . 
be  traversed  on  sledges  up  to  the  end  of  April,  or  even  * »  ■ 
beginning  of  May.  No  traces  of  the  approach  of  sprint: . :  • 
discovered  before  the  middle  of  April,  and  this  season  ^1i  .* « 
itself  in  its  vigour  only  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  begi.vT,.* 
of  June.  In  comparing  these  data  with  the  cllma't  • : 
Europe,  we  find  that  they  agree  pretty  well  \nih  that  ot  i^  • 
countries  lying  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  is  al  . .  * 
10*  farther  to  the  north. 

This  severity  of  the  seasons  renders  the  countries  :.'• 
the  lake  unable  to  maintain  a  numerous  population,  bat  ^t 
the  population  is  less  than  we  should  suppose  it  to  be,  cxt 
taking  the  climate  into  the  account    The  sr^uthem  i!  ^ 
tricts  of  its  basin  being  subject  to  the  Chinese  empire,  :..  ' 
in  the  Russian  accounts,  the  northern  being  mixed  up  \i  '  . 
other  countries,  we  are  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the  p^  { 
lation  which  approximates  to  truth ;  but  according  to  m  I    .' 
we  learn  from  Pallas  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  pi^pt  \i 
tion  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  I  * 
does  not  much  exceed  50,000,  and  certainlv  falls  shun    . 
100,000,  even  if  we  make  the  necessary  allowance  fur  x\ 
colonies  lately  established  there  by  the  Russian  govemm.  .: 
Tliis  scarcity  of  population,  however,  is  not  to  be  atuib-.v  [ 
entirely  to  the  want  of  productive  powers  in  the  coui.t^ 
itself,  but  to  the  late  period  in  which  agriculture  wa^  in:.' 
duced,  and  the  slow  progress  of  that  art  in  cold  countr   •, 
After  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  culture  of  i*  • 
soil  was  begun  by  the  Russians;  yet  there  are  in  in..:.. 
places  undoubted  signs  that,  at  some  remote  period,  ti  < 
country  was  cultivated  with  care  by  some  unknown  nat: 
which  also  worked  the  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  proVa^  \ 
was  destroyed,  or  obliged  to  leave  the  borders  of  the  l.A  . 
More  than  fifty  years  after  the  introduction  of  agricnlt. :  . 
Georgi  found  only  a  few  fields  cultivated  on  the  ba^k^    . 
the  Bargusin,  and  still  much  less  on  those  of  the  Ui  r   r 
Angara;  but  on  the  delta  of  the  Sehnga,  from  eight  t:>  n     • 
hundred  families  were  occupied  in  cultivating  the  groin. .. 
Since  that  time  some  improvements  have  taken  plact\  \   ; 
to  no  great  extent    On  the  Selinga  alone  a  small  quan*  .\ 
of  wheat  is  raised;  besides  this,  winter-rye.  barley,  o»v*. 
hemp,  and  tobacco,  likewise  the  most  common  vegctub!*-- 
as  cabbages,  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas;  but  the  poas  .«.. 
always  destroyed  by  the  frost  on  the  banks  of  the  Bargu>-  . 
and  Upper  Angara,  and  sometimes  even  the  barlev. 

Not  one-fourth  of  the  present  population,  small  as  r  s 
can  be  maintained  by  the  scanty  produce  of  its  agricultun' ; 
i'Ut  (he  lake  supplies  them  with  food  in  abundance.    Ci  -  - 
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the  island  of  Olkhon,  which  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  extends 
about  thirty-two  miles,  but  nowhere  exceeds  ten  miles  in 
breadth.  It  is  extremely  rocky  and  mountainous ;  and  on 
its  south-western  shore  the  mountains  rise  to  a  considerable 
I^igbt,  but  do  not  preserve  the  snow  in  summer.  In  its 
neighbourhood  there  are  some  rocks  on  which  seals  arc 
annually  killed  in  great  numbers.  The  mountains,  in  many 
parts,  are  covered  with  larch,  birch,  pines,  poplars,  and 
willows ;  other  districts  afford  good  pasture  for  the  cattle 
of  about  150  families  of  Burates,  who  are  the  only  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island.  The  strait  which  separates  it  from  the 
continent  is  only  two  miles  wide,  but  very  deep,  a  line  of 
100  fathoms  not  reaching  the  bottom;  and  the  fishermen 
assert  that  even  a  line  of  200  fathoms  would  not  reach  it. 

The  name  of  the  lake  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Yakutes,  who  once  inhabited  its  shores,  and 
at  present  still  call  it  Bayakhal,  that  is,  the  rich  water.  All 
the  uncivilised  nations  in  its  neighbourhood  have  a  venera- 
tion for  it,  and  name  it  the  Holy  Sea ;  and  even  by  the 
Russians  it  is  not  called  a  lake,  but  a  sea,  Baikal  More. 
(Pallas ;  Georgi ;  and  Ritter's  Asia.) 

BAIKALEAN  MOUNTAINS  is  a  name  sometimes 
extended  to  all  the  mountain  ranges,  which  inclose  the  lake 
of  Baikal,  and  surround  and  traverse  its  basin ;  but  as  the 
western  chains  belong  to  the  Tangnu  Oiila  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Saiansk,  and  the  southern  and  eastern  to  the  ex- 
tensive mountain- system  of  Da-uria  or  the  Kingham  Oiila, 
the  name  of  Baikalean  Mountains  is  with  more  propriety 
limited  to  that  range  which  separates  the  great  lake  from 
the  lowlands  of  Siberia,  and  unites  the  mountains  of  Saiansk 
with  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Angara,  which  form 
a  part  of  the  Da-urian  mountain-system.  In  this  more 
limited  sense  the  Baikalean  Mountains  begin  at,  and  are 
united  to,  the  Mountains  of  Saiansk,  by  the  mountain-knot 
which  stands  between  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Baikal  (or  the  Kultuk)  and  the  lake  of  Kossogool,  and  ter- 
minate with  the  high  range  which  divides  the  lower  course 
of  the  Upper  Angara  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Lena  river ; 
consequently,  they  lie  between  51°  and  57°  N.  lat.  and  103° 
and  1 12°  £.  long.  The  length  of  this  range  may  amount  to 
upwards  of  500  miles ;  but  the  estimate  of  its  breadth  wiU 
vary  according  as  we  reckon  only  the  mountainous  part,  or 
take  in  also  its  extensive  slopes  towards  the  west  to  the 
lowlands  on  the  Yenesei  River.  The  mountains  occupy, 
in  some  places,  hardly  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  others  upward 
uf  sixty ;  together  with  the  mountains,  the  slopes  may 
extend,  on  an  average,  to  two  hundred  miles  or  upwards. 

This  range  is  divided  in  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Lower 
Angara,  which  issuing  from  the  lake  of  Baikal,  in  a  north- 
ern direction,  carries  its  waters  to  the  lowlands,  and  dis- 
charges them,  under  the  name  of  Upper  Tunguska,  into 
tho  Yenesei.  That  portion  of  the  mountain-range  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  Lower  Angara  is  the  lowest,  but  at 
the  same  time  exhibits  the  more  alpine  aspect,  (^lose  to 
the  lake  the  mountains  rise  with  an  extremely  steep 
ascent,  and  consist  of  narrow  and  sharp  ridges,  which 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  short  and  narrow  valleys, 
which  arc  often  so  deep  and  close  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
cannot  penetrate  to  their  bottom.  They  open  southward  to 
the  lake  and  northward  to  the  river  Irkut,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  range  from  W.  to  £.,  and  falls  into  the  Upper 
Angara  at  Irkutsk,  after  a  course  of  about  a  hundred  miles. 
The  chain  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Irkut  from  the  lake 
may  rise,  on  an  average,  to  about  1000  feet  above  the  lake, 
whose  surface  is  1793  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  some  parts  it 
is  lower,  and  in  others,  especially  towards  the  western  ex- 
tremity, much  higher.  The  chain  which  runs  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Irkut  is  still  lower,  and 
here  the  slopes  of  the  Baikalean  range  unite  with  those  of 
the  mountains  of  Saiansk.  Granite,  of  grey  as  well  as  red 
colour,  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  component  of  theso 
chains.  It  passes  in  some  places  into  gneiss,  and  in  others  is 
covered  with  extensive  layers  of  limestone,  among  which 
marble  of  a  splendid  whiteness  occurs.  Where  the  moun- 
tains approach  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  they  con- 
tain Russian  glass,  a  kind  of  mica,  formed  in  uncommonly 
\iiT\ie  crystals,  but  not  in  a  state  to  be  of  any  use.  In  the 
iiciu'bboiirhood  lapis  lazuli,  of  all  different  shades  of  blue 
and  of  great  beauty,  is  met  with.  The  road  which  leads 
from  Irkut5.k  to  Kiachta  passes  over  the  mountains  between 
the  wcitirn  extremity  of  tho  lake  and  the  upper  valley  of 
tho  Irkut  River. 

The  Lower  Angara,  issuing  from  tho  lake,  immediately 


enters  a  narrow  gorgOy  which  ia  soon  contnctad  to  about 
half  a  mile,  and  is  then  almost  entirely  occupied  by  tLc 
river.  Here  the  stream,  running  in  a  rocky  bed,  is  extrvmt  I > 
swift,  and  forms  almost  continual  rapids,  which  render  \:.e 
navigation  extremely  difficult.  Some  miles  lower  do«u  the 
valley  widens  to  a  loile  and  upwards ;  the  river  increaM?*  m 
breadth  and  runs  with  less  rapidity*  till  it  oomes  to  the  tu-«»  u 
of  Irkutsk  and  joins  the  Irkut.  The  distance  between  tbu 
outlet  of  the  Angara  and  the  town  of  Irkutsk  is  about  T  rty 
miles,  but  in  a  dn-ect  line  it  may  not  amount  to  more  th.iL 
twenty-five  miles.  The  town  of  Irkutsk  is  325  feetbeluw  tl-.u 
surface  of  the  lake,  being,  according  to  the  observation^  of 
Erman,  only  14C8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  A:.- 
gara  consequently  falls,  in  a  course  of  forty  miles,  325  Ct*t, 
or  more  than  eight  feet  in  each  mile  between  the  lake  a.  i 
Irkutsk.  Before  the  Angara  reaches  Irkutsk  it  has  I< :. 
behind  the  granite  formation  of  the  mountains,  and  L  i« 
entered  the  sandstone  formation,  which  hence  extenfftU't:..* 
north  and  west  till  it  reaches  the  lowlands  of  Siberia  at  Btz.-i 
on  the  Lower  Angara,  and  at  Krasnoiarsk  on  the  Yenc^t.. 
A  soft  fine-grained  sandstone  lies  on  a  conglomerate  of  ;:ru. 
nite,  quartz,  and  feldspar,  the  pieces  of  which  are  ui..V'J 
together  by  a  fine  sandstone.  The  whole  region  thrutub 
which  this  formation  prevails  is  covered  with  nills  of  c..^> 
ascent,  and  often  grown  over  with  trees  and  bushes.  T.  j 
country  in  all  this  extent  lowers  gradually  towanU  tl-: 
north  as  well  as  towards  the  west,  and  Krasnoiarsk  is  oh  y 
753  feet  above  the  sea.  Through  this  region  the  com>o  J 
the  Angara  is  comparatively  slow.  Below  Brask  it  en*  r^ 
the  lowlands,  and  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Upper  Ti:.  - 
guska,  where  its  northern  course  is  changed  into  a  wyU-zi 
one,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  its  oonfiucnce  with :;  . 
Yenesei,  receiying  not  far  from  it  the  river  Tshuna  from  iL. 
south. 

That  portion  of  the  Baikalean  Mountains,  which  exlcr  Is 
between  the  lake  of  Baikal  on  the  east,  and  the  course  of  t:  .* 
Lower  Angara  on  the  west,  and  contains  the  sources  of  ii.  * 
Lena,  is  much  more  extensive,  but  less  known.  The  hi^h  ^: 
part  of  it  here  also  skirts  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  ri»<  i 
from  them  abruptly,  so  that  the  water  at  an  average  is  i  > ; 
shed  farther  from  its  shores  than  about  ten  or  twei.e 
miles.  The  rivers,  therefore,  which  descend  from  it  n  *  > 
the  lake,  have  a  short  but  extremely  rapid  course,  and  a:, 
full  of  cataracts.  The  mountains  here  rise  much  Li^l.r. 
probably  more  than  1500  feet  above  the  surface  of  tlw  l^v 
some  summits  about  the  sources  of  the  Lena  and  fan.  r 
to  the  north  are  always  covered  with  snow,  and  prubu* 
are  not  much  short  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea;  but  : 
height  of  none  of  them  has  been  determined.  The  surf.  • 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  is  not  broken  i:.:  > 
summits  and  edges,  but  either  exhibits  plains  or  extren>  > 
slow  slopes,  which  are  divided  from  one  another  by  a  i^ .  ■.*. 
open,  and  gradually  descending  valley.  That  in  which  t  • 
Lena  Hows  in  its  upper  course  is  2270  feet  above  the  ><  ^ 
and  the  gradually  ascending  mountains  ri^e  some  huiKi'>  i 
feet  above  it  The  whole  country,  therefore,  is  much  huix  : 
than  that  which  separates  the  Angara  from  the  Ycik^*. 
and  it  sinks  at  the  same  time  more  slowly  in  its  slope  to  *  .•* 
north  and  north-east,  the  surface  of  the  Lena  betneen  ': 
mouth  of  the  Olekma  and  the  town  of  Yakutsk  bein;;  .-^:  . 
as  much  elevated  above  the  sea  as  the  Yenesei  at  Kr^  • 
noiarsk.  On  some  of  the  highest  summits,  as  on  M  .•  t 
Altei,  not  far  from  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  !.:>. 
of  Baikal,  innumerable  low  hills  are  found,  which  have  i'  - 
form  of  bee-hives  and  are  composed  of  loose  pieees  of  n-  • « 
thrown  in  a  heap  together.  The  coherence  betvicen  t'  * 
pieces  is  so  small,  that  the  hills  cannot  be  ascended  « tiL  ; 
danger,  and  it  is  said  that  sometimes  the  rambling  Tu.;- 
guses  or  Burates  lose  their  Uves  among  them. 

The  Baikalean  Mountains  contain  much  iron  ore,  vbi:  j 
is  worked  in  a  few  places  to  the  north  of  Irkutsk.     Not  :' 
from  one  of  these  mines  are  several  small  lakes,  on  t..- 
surface  of  which  a  kind  of  Epsom  salt  is  formed,  the  ^i,  : 
being  so  strongly  impregnated  with  the  matter,  tlist 
pound  contains  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt.    The  « 
crystallizes  naturally  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  1 
ice,  the  centre  alone  remaining  open  and  liautd.     1. 
Burates,  who  inhabit  this  country,  use  this  salt  to  giw  a 
flavour  to  their  tea« 

In  this  mountain-region,  one  of  the  largest  river» 
Siberia,  the  Lena,  has  its  origin.    About  lou  miles  u>  ti.^ 
north  of  Irkutsk  is  its  principal  source,  which  takes  at  £r.: 
the  name  of  Uga,  and  runs  in  a  northern  directian  ap  to 
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or  contract,  {e.  g.  if  tlio  debt  be  1 00^.  and  a  bond  is  given  for 
200^,  with  a  condition  that  it  shall  be  void  if  the  debt  of 
1 00/.  is  paid)  he  cannot  arrest  the  defendant  for  the  penalty 
(the  200/.)i  but  only  for  the  debt  (viz.  the  100/.)  secured  by 
it ;  and  if  there  are  mutual  accounts  .between  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant,  the  balance  is  the  sum  for  which  alone 
special  bail  can  be  required.  The  defendant  cannot  be 
arrested  in  an  action  on  a  penal  statute,  since  it  is  presumed, 
till  a  verdict  has  passed,  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  prohibited 
offence ;  nor,  in  general,  can  a  person  be  held  to  bail  for  a 
cause  of  action  for  which  he  has  been  arrested  before. 

When  a  plaintiff  intends  to  proceed  by  holding  the  defend- 
ant to  special  bail,  a  capias  is  issued  against  the  defendant, 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  take  his  person  and  keep  him  till 
he  has  given  bail  or  made  a  deposit  with  the  sheriff  according 
to  law.  The  amount  of  the  debt  which  has  been  sworn  to 
by  the  plaintiff  is  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  writ  as  an 
authority  to  the  sheriff  for  the  amount  of  bail  or  deposit 
which  he  is  to  require.  The  defendant,  instead  of  giving 
bail,  may,  under  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  deposit  with  the 
sheriff  the  amount  sworn  to,  with  1 0/.  for  costs,  on  receiving 
which  deposit  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  discharge  him.  If  he 
does  not  make  this  deposit  under  the  statute,  he  either  re- 
mains in  the  sheriff's  custody,  oris  discharged  on  giving  an 
attorney's  undertaking  to  appear  according  to  the  requisition 
of  the  writ,  or  on  entering  into  a  bail-bond  to  the  sheriff 
with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  the  condition  of  which 
i{<,  that  the  defendant  shall  dulv  appear  to  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  suit.  These  bail  to  the  sheriff  are  called  bail 
below,  in  contradistinction  to  the  special  bail  or  bail  above, 
of  which  this  article  mainly  treats :  the  condition  of  the 
bond  thus  given  by  the  bail  below  can  only  be  satisfied 
either  by  the  defendant  being  actually  surrendered  before 
or  on  the  day  on  which  the  sheriff  is  to  return  the  writ,  or  by 
bail  above  being  duly  put  in  and  perfected  for  the  defendant, 
in  the  manner  which  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

2.  Who  may  become  bail. — The  general  qualification  of 
special  bail  is  that  they  should  be  householders  or  free- 
holders. A  peer  of  the  realm,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  servant  in  the  king*s  household,  liable  to  be 
called  on  to  attend  the  king,  cannot  become  bail,  all  such 
persons  being  exempted  from  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
courts.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  courts  that  no  attorney  shall  become 
hail,  which  rule  has  been  extended  to  their  clerks,  and  was 
intended  to  protect  attorneys  from  the  importunities  of  those 
who  employ  them ;  and  no  person  can  be  bail  who  is  indem- 
nified for  his  liability  by  the  defendant's  attorney.  In  order 
to  prevent  extortion,  no  sheriff's  officer,  bailiff,  or  person  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  process  can  become  bail,  which  rule 
has  been  extended  to  keepers  of  prisons  and  turnkeys :  un- 
certificated bankrupts  and  insolvent  debtors  are  disqualified 
from  becoming  bail  by  their  want  of  sufficient  property ;  for 
the  same  reason,  persons  who  have  suffered  their  parents  or 
near  relations  to  receive  parochial  relief  have  been  rejected. 
Foreigners  cannot  become  bail  merely  in  respect  of  property 
abroad  which  is  beyond  the  court's  jurisdiction;  but  it 
seems  that  British  subjects  may  become  bail  in  respect  of 
property  abroad  belonging  to  such  British  subjects. 

3.  Of  the  mode  of  putting  in  or  recording  bail  and  their 
justification, — Special  bail  may  be  put  in  by  the  defendant 
himself  or  his  attorney  in  pursuance  of  his  undertaking,  or 
by  the  sheriff  or  his  bail  in  order  to  their  own  indemnity ;  and 
by  the  4th  and  5th  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  4,  they  may  be  put  in 
either  before  a  judge  in  London,  before  a  judge  of  assize  in 
his  circuit,  or  before  a  commissioner  appointed  to  take  bail 
by  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  under  the  seal  of  their 
court.  When  bail  are  put  in,  they  are  required  to  make  a 
formal  acknowledgment,  called  a  recognisance  of  bail,  that 
they  owe  to  the  plaintiff  a  sum  of  money  double  the  amount 
of  the  debt  which  is  the  subject  of  the  action,  or  lOOU/. 
beyond  the  debt  if  it  exceed  1000/.,  to  be  levied  upon  their 
property,  unless  the  defendant,  if  defeated  in  the  action, 
pays  the  debt  and  costs  or  renders  himself  to  prison ;  or,  in 
case  he  fails  to  do  either,  unless  they,  the  bail,  pay  the  costs 
and  money  recovered  for  him,  or  surrender  him  to  custody. 
If  the  plaintiff  is  dissatisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of  the  bail, 
he  excepts  to  them  by  entering  an  exception  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  judge's  chamhers,  and  giving 
notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  defendant's  attorney.  The 
bail  are  then  called  upon  to  justify  or  prove  their  sufii- 
cicnry,  preparatory  to  which  a  two  days'  notice  is  given 
of  the  time  of  justification,  (which  may  either  be  before  a 
ludge  in  cUftinbers,  or  in  open  court,  and  in  a  country  cause 


by  afiidavits  sworn  in  tb«  comitrv;)  spabiffing  theCbrifttsa 
and  surnames  of  the  baih  and  tiie  atreet  or  filafle  aad  tlw 
number  (if  any)  where  each  bail  resides,  the  ebjeet  of  libe 
notice  being  to  give  ample  information  to  the  pkiiilUr  aJMl  faoe 
attorney  to  enable  them  to  inquire  intotbo  eiitmaitaBeM  of 
the  bail.  In  order  to  justify  their  suffioieney,  cash  bafl  m 
required  to  swear  that  he  is  worth  double  the  vaxa  svOni  to 
by  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  over  and  above  hiedeM,  end 
over  aiM  above  any  other  sum  for  which  he  is  baiL 

The  bail  may  be  opposed  on  their  justiieatioii  \tf  peemmvX 
examination  as  to  their  sufficiencyt  or  by  affidavits iJitninsiar 
such  facts  as  show  some  irregularity  in  the  proeoediwga*  or 
that  the  bail  are  really  incapable  of  AilflUing  their  flpfrsc^ 
ment.  The  corrupt  practice  of  men  hirins  themselves  eut 
as  bail  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  whon  Botlcr 
alludes  to  it,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  thai  it  stitl  coo 
tinues  to  a  considerable  extent.  Personating  another  per* 
son  so  as  to  render  him  liable  as  bail,  is  made  &capitshfri(Mrr 
by  the  statutes  21  Jao.  I.  c.  26,  and  4th  and  6lli  WiD.  anil 
Mary,  c.  4. 

4.  Of  the  extent  of  the  liability  ofhaU,^yfB  hswe  asn 
that  the  bail  enter  into  a  recognisance,  tiial  if  Che  ddeo- 
dant  is  convicted  he  shall  pay  the  debt,  or  damages  and 
costs  recovered,  or  render  his  body  to  the  prison  of  Iheeonrt : 
and  therefore  if  the  plaintiff  proceed  in  his  action  in  du* 
time,  for  the  cause  of  action  expressed  in  the  proeeit:^.  at*! 
regularly  recover  judgment,  the  bail  are  in  general  liable  (• 
pay  the  money  which  he  recovers  or  to  render  the  defendsnt 
to  prison.  Antiently  an  absurd  practiee  prevailed,  that  if  t 
man  became  bail  for  another,  in  however  small  a  sum,  hr 
was  bail  for  him  in  all  actions  brought  by  the  same  pUintiiT 
against  the  same  defendant  during  the  sam*  term.  «<'r^ 
the  sums  ever  so  great:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  *f 
the  plaintiff  declared  in  his  action  against  the  defend. **H 
for  a  greater  sum  than  was  expressed  in  the  procc^v,  \^- 
bail  were  wholly  discharged,  it  is  now  however  settU<'. 
that  whatever  sum  may  be  declared  ibr  or  recovered  *•■ 
the  plaintiff,  the  bail  remain  liable ;  but  tl>ey  are  only  liaV 
to  the  extent  of  the  sum  sworn  to  by  the  plaintilT,  an')  \  •• 
costs  of  suit,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  tho  anaonnt  of  t^if  r 


recognizance. 


5.  The  modes  in  which  the  bail  are  discharged, — T-*- 
bail  are  discharged  either  by  performing  the  recof^nirrkn'  »•. 
or  by  some  matters  which  operate  to  excuse  them  ii>-' 
such  performance.  The  most  ordinary  mode  of  perlbrmar:  •? 
is  by  rendering  the  defendant  to  prison.  This  render  rt"\ 
be  made  cither  by  bail  put  in  by  the  defendant  himself. « r 
by  bail  put  in  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  the  bail  to  the  sheriff  f  *r 
their  own  indemnity ;  and  as  tho  only  object  is  the  secnn') 
of  the  defendant's  person,  bail  merely  put  in  and  who  ha\> 
not  justified,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  surrend^rir^ 
him  to  custody.  The  liability  of  the  bail  on  the  recos^mza*  -»• 
attaches,  according  to  its  terms,  on  conviction  of  the  d»' 
fendant— that  is,  on  final  judgment  being  entered  s^a.r  -t 
him  ;  but  as  the  recoa:nizance  is  in  the  alternative,  tt»ey  •**• 
not  immediately  fixed  with  the  debt,  &c.,  but  have  a  ten  .  " 
time  allowed  by  the  practice  of  the  courts,  within  nh  rh 
even  after  judgment,  they  may  discharge  them9elT«»9  ^> 
rendering  the  defendant's  person  ;  the  length  of  whieh  :?- 
tcrv'al  is  determined  by  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  fS* 
plaintiff  proceeds  against  the  bail  on  their  recojrniranrf*. 

As  to  the  special  circumstances  which  operate  to  prii.-r» 
the  bail  from  their  obligation,  the  general  rule  i.«,  t!>i: 
wherever  by  the  act  of  God  or  by  the  act  of  the  law  a  t**" 
impossibility  or  temporary  impracticability  to  render  'Jr 
defendant  has  been  occasioned,  the  courts  will  relieve  t*!  * 
bail  from  the  unforeseen  consequences  of  havin:»  bcroir.' 
bound  for  a  party  whose  condition  is  so  changed  as  X^  71: t 
it  out  of  their  power  to  perform  tho  altcmativo  of  thr  r 
obligation  without  any  default  of  their  own.  Thus,  if  ih  * 
principal  die  before  the  return  of  the  writ  of  exeratin' 
(the  capias  ad  satisfaciendum)  against  him,  or  tf  befws: 
that  time  he  is  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  become  1 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  or  if  he  become  bank- 
rupt and  obtain  his  certificate,  or  be  discharged  under  an 
insolvent  act ;  or  if  he  be  sentenced  to  transportation,  ur  N 
impressed  into  the  King's  service,  or  be  sent  out  of  th.« 
kingdom  under  an  alien  act ;  or  if  the  plaintiff  »  iniiht  \  r 
some  default,  as  if  he  do  not  proceed  in  due  time  i.r  i-i 
proper  manner  against  the  defendant ;  or  if  he  tak«  a  ^-  .i 
rity  from  tho  defendant,  and  thereby  give  him  time  wit»w«.t 
consent  of  the  bail, — in  these  cases  the  bail  are  ^\rr*^  \ 
from  pcrfoi-mancc  of  their  obligfation,  and  will  be  retteved^ 
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bjr  meb  two  ^tttieeB.  The  jiutSoes,  h<nv«fen  aie  not  ve- 
qoired  to  -beftf  eridenoe  on  behalf  of  the  party  charged, 
unless  it  appear  to  them  eondueive  to  the  ends  of  Justice  so 
to  do.  Before  they  admit  to  hail,  or  commit  any  person 
charged  with  fblony,  thej  are  hound  to  take  the  eiaratnation 
of  such  person,  and  the  inibrmation  of  those  who  know  the 
circamstaQces,  and  to  put  the  same  into  writing,  and  to 
Bobscribe  their  names  to  the  bailment  and  examinations, 
and  dehrer  them  to  the  proper  officer  of  l^e  court  in  which 
the  trial  is  to  be,  before  or  at  the  opening  of  the  court.  By 
the  effect  of  this  statute,  ^e  power  of  a  single  justice  of  the 
peace  to  take  bail  for  Iblony  is  now  dene  away,  and  such 
bail  can  only  be  taken  by  two  justices  either  after  an  exa- 
nunation  by  one  justice,  or  on  an  original  examination 
by  themselves.  With  respect  to  misdemeanora^  parties 
charged  therewith  are  ia  general  entitled  to  be  admitted  to 
bail,  which  mav  be  taken  by  one  justice  as  well  as  two  or 
more.  By  the  third  section  of  the  aoove  act,  any  justice,  on 
taking  b^l,  or  committing  a  person  ibr  misdemeanor,  is 
required  to  take  the  examinations  in  writing,  and  certify 
the  bailment,  and  deliver  the  examinations  and  recog- 
nizances to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  before  trial,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  cases  of  felony. 

The  abovementioned  act  applies  only  to  the  taking  of 
bail  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  has  not  in  any  way 
afRacted  the  authority  of  Uie  superior  courts  of  law  to 
admit  prisoners  to  bail.  The  courts  of  Common  Pleas 
and  Exchequer,  at  any  time  during  term,  and  the  Court 
of  Chanoery,  either  in  term  or  vacation,  may,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  award  a  habeca  corpus  to  bring  up  any  person 
committed  for  a  crime  under  the  degree  of  felony  or 
treason,  and  may  discharge  him,  if  it  appear  that  the  com- 
mitment was  illegal,  or  bail  him  if  it  appear  doubtful.  The 
authority  oi  the  cbaj)cery  is  said,  indeed,  to  extend  to  cases 
of  felony ;  that  of  the  other  two  courts  is  confined  to  misde- 
meanors. The  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  a  more  exten- 
sive authority  ;  that  oourt,  or  any  one  of  its  judges,  in  time 
of  vaeation,  may  bail  a  party  committed  for  any  crime  what- 
ever, even  for  treason  or  murder ;  and  they  will  in  general 
exercise  this  authority  in  cases  not  capital,  and  also  in  capi- 
tal cases,  where  the  circumstances  raise  a  presumption  of 
the  party's  innocence.  But  neither  the  Court  of  King  s 
Bench  nor  any  other  court  can  bail  prisoners  in  execution, 
or  suffering  imprisonment  under  tne  sentence  of  a  com- 
petent court  for  crime,  or  for  a  contempt  of  its  authority, 
unless  indeed  it  is  plainly  made  to  appear  to  that  court  that 
they  are  not  guilty  of  the  offence,  or  unless  a  prisoner  is  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life  from  the  effects  of  continued  con- 
finement And  it  seems  now  to  be  considered  as  settled 
that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  no  authority  to  admit 
to  bail  a  person  committed  by  either  House  of  Parliament  so 
long  as  tne  Parliament  is  sitting ;  though,  when  the  session 
is  at  an  end,  it  seems  admitted  that  it  possesses  such  power. 
No  person  can  be  bailed  for  felony  with  less  than  two  sure- 
ties, and  it  is  usual  with  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  re- 
quire four.  The  sum  in  which  the  sureties  are  bound  ought 
never  to  be  less  than  40/.  in  case  of  a  capital  crime ;  but  it 
is  discretionary  in  the  court  or  magistrate  to  require  a 
higher  amount,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  and 
rank  of  the  prisoner,  and  tne  nature  of  the  offence.  Care 
must  however  be  taken  not  to  re(^uire  such  excessive 
bail  as  in  effect  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  bail,  which  is 
one  of  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
(1  William  and  Mary,  at.  II.,  c.  2),  and  is  prohibited  by 
that  act. 

By  the  Ist  &  2nd  Geo.  IV.,  c.  218  (the  Metropolis  Police 
Act),  it  is  lawful  for  any  constable  or  headborough  in 
London  attending  at  any  watchhouse  to  take  bail  from  per- 
sons charged  with  petty  misdemeanors,  without  warrant 
of  a  justice,  and  such  recognizances  shall  be  of  equal  obli- 
gation as  if  taken  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  (See  Black- 
Btone's  CoiRin.,  b.  iv.,  c.  22,  Bacon's  Ahridgmentt  tit. 
'  Bail  in  Criminal  Cases/  7th  edit.) 

BAILIFF  signifies  a  keeper  or  superintendent,  and  is 
derived  by  ua  from  the  French  word  oaflii,  which  appears 
to  come  from  ballivus^  and  that  from  bagalus,  the  Latin 
word  aagoifyinfr  generally  a  governor,  tutor,  or  superintend- 
ent, ana  also  designating  an  officer  at  Constantinople  who 
had  the  education  and  care  of  the  Greek  emperor's  sons. 
(See  Du  Cange,  Glostary.)  All  the  various  officers  who 
are  called  by  this  name,  thouah  differing  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  emplpyments,  seem  to  have  some  kind  of  keeping  or 
~  moa  entrusted  to  them  by  their  superior.    The 


k  ealled  Uka  King  a  b^ff.  tad  Us  fldnnlr  m  lA^ 
baiKwiok.  Thekeeperof  Dover  Castle  is  calMUM  bailiff » 
and  the  chief  magutrates  of  many  antieni  oerpps^tio— 
in  England  have  this  name.  But  the  ohief  fimctiooance 
to  whom  the  name  is  applied,  are  the  baihlEs  of  abenflk 
the  bailiib  of  Hberties  or  firancfaisss,  and  the  baililb  ^  ksib 
of  manors. 

1.  Bailijffk  of  therifi  were  antiently  appoioted  in  «rcff 
hundred,  to  execute  all  prooess  directed  to  the  sherifl^  to 
collect  the  King  s  fines  and  fee-farm  rents,  and  la  attoml 
the  justices  of  assize  and  gaol  delivery :  they  an  oattsd  in 
the  old  books  baili£Bs  errant.  There  is  now  a  certain  ninnbcr 
of  bailtflSi  appointed  by  the  sheriff  in  his  county  or  bafliwirl. 
who  are  commonly  called  bound  baili&,  from  their  enteiiBif 
into  a  bond  to  the  sheriff  in  a  considerable  penalty  for  their 
due  and  proper  execution  of  all  process  which  ik»  sheriff 
entrusts  to  them  to  execute,  whether  against  the  person  or 
the  goods  of  individuals.  These  are  ealled  comwum  lMuli& ; 
but  the  sheriff  may  and  often  does,  at  the  leqtieaS  of  tbr 
suitor  or  otherwise,  entrust  the  execution  of  prooess  lo  » 
person  named  merely  pro  Mc  vice,  who  is  called  a  spertid 
bailiff.  The  bailiff  derives  his  authority  from  a  warrant 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  sheriff:  and  he  cansoc  lav- 
fully  arrest  a  party  till  he  receives  such  warrant.  It  u  « 
contempt  of  the  court  from  which  prooess  issues,  to  hmdtr 
the  bailiff  in  executing  it ;  and  when  a  party  u  taken  ky 
the  bailiff,  the  law  considers  him  in  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff.  An  arrest  may  be  made  by  the  bailifir's  follower  ; 
but  the  bailiff  must  in  such  case  be  at  hand  and  acting  in 
the  arrest.  The  bailiff  is  forbidden  by  the  Lord's  Day  Art, 
29  Car.  II.  e.  7,  to  execute  prooess  on  Sunday ;  and  be  it 
not  authorized  to  break  open  an  outer  door  to  make  so 
arrest  under  civil  process,  or  to  seise  goods ;  but  if  the  outer 
door  is  open,  he  may,  in  general,  break  open  inner  doors  ici 
execution  of  the  process.  If  a  bailiff  misdemeaa  hira>«>!f 
grossly  in  the  execution  of  process,  as  if  he  use  nnaecessary 
violence  or  force,  or  extort  money  from  prisoners,  or  m- 
bezsle  money  levied,  he  will  be  punished  by  attaehment 
from  the  court  from  whence  the  process  issues. 

2.  The  bailiff  (rf  a  franchMe  or  Hberty  is  one  who  has  the 
same  authority  granted  to  him  by  the  lord  of  a  liberty  a.* 
the  sheriff's  bailiff  antiently  had  by  the  shorift    Theae 
liberties  are  exclusive  jurisdictions  which  still  exist  in  soro«> 
Darts  of  the  kingdom  (as  the  honour  of  Pbntefiract.  in 
Yorkshire,  the  liberty  of  Gower  in  Olouoestershire,   and 
adjoining  counties)  in  which  the  Kfng*s  writ  oould  not  fnr> 
merly  be  executed  by  the  sheriff,  but  only  by  the  lonl  of  il»* 
franchise  or  his  bailiff.  These  districts  proving  inoonvenirnt. 
the  statute  of  Westminster  the  2d.,  c.  29.  provided,  that  if 
the  bailiff,  when  commanded  to  execute  a  writ  witliin  th<* 
franchise,  gave  no  answer,  a  writ,  with  a  clause  of  H'v 
omittas,  should  issue,  authorising  and  eommandin?  vr 
sheriff  himself  to  enter  the  franchise  and  execute  the  wn: : 
and  it  is  now  the  practice  in  every  case  to  insert  this  cUu-e 
in  the  writ,  in  the  first  instance,  which  enables  the  sheriff  Jt 
once  to  execute  it  in  the  franchise.    If,  however,  the  pirt^ 
suing  out  the  writ  neglect  to  insert  this  clause,  the  sheriff  o 
not  bound  to  enter  the  franchise ;   though,  if  he  do  entrr  it. 
the  execution  will  not  be  invalid :  but  if  a  sheriff's  bailiff. 
in  executing  such  a  writ  within  a  fimnehise,  is  resisted  t*T 
the  party  to  be  taken,  and  is  killed,  it  is  not  murder :  for  t|y> 
bailiff  is  committing  a  trespass  in  consequence  of  the  cHv:^ 
of  non  omtttas  not  being  inserted  in  the  writ. 

3.  Bailiffs  of  manors  are  stewards  or  agents  appo&itcd  hr 
the  lord  (generally  by  an  authoritv  un&r  seal)  to  supe-'- 
intend  the  manor ;  collect  fines  and  quit-rents ;  inspert  tim 
buildings;  order  repairs ;  cut  down  trees;  impound  ret»f« 
trespassing ;  take  an  account  of  wastes,  spoils,  and  mtvfi* 
meanors  in  the  woods  and  demesne  lands ;  and  ^o  othfr 
acts  for  the  lord's  interest.  Such  a  bailiff  can  bmd  his  loH 
by  acts  which  are  for  his  benefit,  but  not  by  such  as  an?  t.* 
his  prejudice  without  the  lord's  special  authority. 

(See  Bacon's  Abridgmmt,  tit.  Bailiff.  7th  ed, ;  Tcnnlin*'^ 
Law  Dictionary^  same  title.) 

BAILIWICK,  from  the  French  bailH,  and  the  Saxn-. 
j^ic  {vicus),  the  street,  dwelling-place,  or  district  of  the 
bailiff,  signifies  either  a  county  which  is  the  bailiwick  of  th<^ 
sheriff,  as  bailiff  of  the  king,  and  within  which  his  jurivl.r 
tion  and  his  authority  to  execute  process  extend  \  or  it  *i? 
nifies  the  particular  liberty  or  IVanchise  of  some  lord  a^.i 
has  an  exclusive  authority  within  its  limits  to  act  as;  t*  .• 
sheriff  does  within  the  county.    [See  Baiufv,  Siuxii^ 
Bail.] 
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pr6t)Cf  stAta  6f  preserf  ation.    To  the  sane  body,  lit  his  trilU 
he  bequeathed  nis  medical  library. 

In  1 787,  though  only  a  Bachelor  oi  Medicine,  ho  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  two  Years 
afterwards  he  received  his  deffree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  upon  which  he  became  a 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1 789  he  married 
Sophia,  the  second  daughter  of  Dr.  Denman,  at  that  time 
a  very  eminent  accoucheur  in  London. 

Previous  to  his  appointment  to  St.  George  a  Hospital,  he 
had  enjoyed  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledgo  of 
the  practical  part  of  his  profession :  but  his  assiduity  and 
natural  powers  of  observation,  aided  by  his  clear  perception 
and  correct  reasoning  powers,  soon  enabled  him  not  only 
to  become  equal  to  others,  but  highly  distinguished  Cor 
his  power  of  discriminating  diseases  in  the  living  body,  or 
in  what  is  technically  termed  the  diagnosis  of  diseases. 
Respecting  his  attainments  In  this  way,  he  spoke  with  great 
modesty  and  tinith.  *  I  know  better,  perhaps,  than  ano- 
ther man,  from  my  knowledge  of  anatomy,  how  to  discover 
a  disease,  but  when  I  have  done  so,  /  do  not  know  better 
how  to  cure  it*  This,  however,  was  scarcely  possible ;  for 
a  knoM'ledge  of  the  particular  disease  with  wmoh  the  phy- 
sician has  to  contend  i&  the  first  step  towards  its  correct 
treatment ;  he,  therefore,  who  knows  precisely  with  what 
disease  a  patient  is  afflicted,  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
curing  it. 

To  render  the  collections  of  his  uncles,  as  well  as  his 
own,  useful  to  the. public,  he  undertook  an  examination 
of  them,  and  in  1795  published,  with  his  Morbid  Anatomi/, 
*  a  work  which,  whether  we  consider  the  subject  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  has  been  justly  estimated  as 
one  of  the  most  practically  useful  and  valuable  acquisitions 
to  medical  science.*  (Wardrop.)  It  was  soon  translated 
into  French  (two  translations)  and  Italian,  and  into  German 
by  Professor  Soemmering.  About  four  years  after  the 
appearance  of  this  work  he  began  to  publish  engravings 
for  its  illustration :  these,  as  well  as  the  work  itself,  will 
remain,  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  zeal,  the  industry,  and 
the  talents  of  their  author.  He  also  published  various 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  (of  which 
he  was  a  fellow)  and  in  different  medical  periodicals :  these 
are  now  collected  in  the  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  Mr. 
Wardrop.  He  likewise  edited  William  Hunter's  work  on 
the  Oravid  Uterus  Oeft  in  MS.),  to  which  he  made  some 
additions. 

To  a  second  edition,  published  in  1797,  of  his  Morbid 
Anatomy,  he  added  the  *  Symptoms*  of  the  different  morbid 
lesions  described  in  it,  so  far  as  they  were  known ;  but 
scarcely  anything  farther,  though  he  had,  up  to  this  time, 
been  in  the'  habit  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  dissections 
of  interesting  cases,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  pub> 
lishcd  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works.  In  1799  he 
resigned  his  office  of  physician  to  St.  George^s  Hospital, 
and  also  his  anatomical  lectures,  his  time  being  entirely 
oocupied  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

The  progress  of  a  physician  is  proverbially  slow ;  and 
though  no  man  laboured  more  in  early  life  than  Dr.  Baillie, 
and  no  one  ever  commenced  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, he  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age  before  he  found 
himself  fully  established  in  practice.  His  progress  from 
this  time  was  rapid  and  his  success  complete.  This  was 
much  promoted  by  his  anatomical  knowleage,  and  also  by 
his  bein^  known  as  the  relative  of  such  distinguished  men 
as  the  Hunters ;  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Denman  greatly  assisted  in  introducing  him  to  practice. 
Dr.  Pitcaim,  having  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  practice 
and  retire  to  a  warmer  climate,  recommended  Dr.  Baillie 
to  his  patients  ;  and  thoueh  Dr.  Pitcaim  was  able  to  return 
partially  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  profession,  the  deaUi, 
which  occurred  in  1809,  of  this  able  physician,  made  a  most 
favourable  opening  for  BaiUie.  On  this  accession  of  practice 
Dr.  Baillie  removed  from  Windmill  Street  to  Grosvenor 
Street. 

Dr.  Baillie  added  to  his  great  facility  in  diagnosis  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nrecise  effects  and  extent  of  the  powers  of 
medicines.  He  excelled  in  the  art  of  delivering  his  opinion 
on  a  case,  being  concise,  clear,  and  practical,  his  language 
simple,  and  remarkably  free  from  technicalities.  His  man- 
ner was  natural  and  unassuming,  yet  decided  and  im- 
pressive. He  was  the  same  to  all  persons  and  on  all  occa- 
aions :  '  his  benevolent  principles  led  him  to  disclaim  all 
distincxlona  in  his  mode  of  addressing  the  sick/ 


Ho  wat  remarkable  for  the  Vontideroia  AttiAlidtt  m\iA 
he  paid  to  the  feelings  of  his  profcttional  brethiem  more 
particularly  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profeflskffu  The 
consequence  was  that  ho  never  lessened  the  cooAdenee  of  tb« 
patient  in  his  ordinary  attendant,  while  ho  himself  acquiivd 
the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  whom  he  met  in  cootultjitioo. 
It  was  one  of  his  characteristic  traits  to  be  remarkably  punc- 
tual to  the  time  appointed  for  coniultation*  Thia  mijcbt 
naturally^  be  expected  from  e  men  who  knew  so  wcU  the 
value  of  time,  and  whose  professional  dutiee  requtoed  frcoi 
him  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  the  space  of  many  rcart.  *  Be 
used  to  narrate,  in  the  moit  open  manner,  the  history  of 
his  own  life,  and  to  describe  to  tne  vounger  memben  of  iho 
profession  the  rocks  and  shoals  wnich  be  had  met  v  iilu 
contrasting  these  with  his  long-looked  for  but  ultimate 
success.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  oonpelency,  of 
integrity,  and  of  industry,  and  the  slow  prqgreia  of  tl.e 
most  eminent  men  who  had  gone  before  them ;  ami,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  the  transitory  fame  of  all  those  who  bad  e\er 
attempted  to  gain  professional  reputation  as  if  by  storm. 

Amid  so  much  ttiat  was  excellent  in  his  charactet;  a  rr- 
gard  for  impartiality  and  truth  requires  us  to  state  that, 
during  the  period  when  he  was  most  fully  occufued^  he 
frequently  exhibited  an  irritabilitv  of  temper  which  peibaps 
caused  more  regret  to  himself  Uian  annoyance  to  others  - 
for  any  display  of  it  was  followed  by  sincere  oompuDcttoo, 
and  efforts  to  make  reparation  to  those  who  hod  euflesed 
from  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether.  In  cases  where  he 
considered  remuneration  for  his  services  beyond  the  means 
of  the  patient,  his  generosity,  or  the  delittcy  with  which 
he  carried  it  into  effect,  was  the  greatest  His  refined 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  objects  of  his  kindness 
greatly  enhanced  its  value* 

'  His  physical  frame  was  feeble,  compared  with  his  oea- 
tal  powers.  He  was  under  the  middle  statute,  and  of  tmthcr 
a  slender  form.  His  countenance  was  marked  with  %  ^leat 
deal  of  sagacity  and  penetration.'  He  continued  in  the 
unremitting  exercise  (with  a  few  occasional  ezcepttons)  vt 
his  profession  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1823,  when  ne  became 
affected  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  trachea  (or  wind- 
pipe), for  which  he  went  to  Tunbridge,  and  aftenraids  to 
nis  estate  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  diad  on  the  S3d  of 
September,  1823,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  ag& 

t>r.  Baillie  was  frequently  called  upon  to  render  his  pro- 
fessional services  to  members  of  tne  royal  fiunily.  The 
Princess  Amelia,  George  III.  (on  whom  he  attendea  fat  tea 
years),  and  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  appointed  kim 
their  physician.  His  friends  erected  a  monument  to  hiJB, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  in  Westminster  Abbe^. 

The  mental  training  which  he  underwent,  utvioff  the 
benefit  of  commencing  hi3  education  under  audi  able  in- 
structors as  Professors  Jardine  and  Raid,  of  Glasmw,  end 
having  his  medical  studies  superintended  by  DrrWillua 
Hunter,  was  admirably  calculated  to  produce  such  a  cha- 
racter as  Dr.  Baillie.  The  advantages  which  he  eigoyed  hf 
his  connexions  with  the  Hunters  and  Dr.  Denman  may  1« 
regarded  by  some  as  the  causes  of  his  eminent  succeai.  Bac 
perhaps  it  would  be  a  more  Just  view  d  his  career  if  wc 
were  to  say,  that  these  very  aids  would  have  proved  nuiMus, 
by  inducing  a  fatal  reliance  on  them  alone*  to  any  per«oa 
not  possessed  of  such  resolution  and  8elf-de|wndenee  as  Dr. 
Baillie.  It  was  no  unmerited  eulogium  which  was  paswd 
upon  him  bv  his  distinguished  oontemporaiy  Sir  H.  I)e<T, 
when  he  said  of  him,  *  his  highest  ambitba  was  to  be  cua- 
sidered  as  an  enlightened  and  honourable  physician :  bit 
greatest  pleasure  appeared  to  be  in  promoting  the  happioets 
and  welfare  of  others.* 

His  works  have  been  published  in  2  toIil  Svo.,  Londi^o. 
1 825,  edited  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  who  haa  prefixed  a  skecch  uC 
his  life,  from  which  most  of  the  above  particnlars  aie  taken. 
There  is,  besides  his  Engravings  </  Morbid  Anatomy^  1 
vol.  4to.  2nd  edit.  London,  1805,  a  posthumous  volume,  d 
which  only  150  copies  were  (according  to  directions  in  his 
will)  printed,  but  not  published.  It  contains  his  two  intro- 
ductory lectures  to  his  anatomical  class,  1 765 ;  bis  Gulstomua 
lectures  on  the  nervous  system,  delivered  belS»e  the  CoUc^ 
of  Physicians,  in  1 794 ;  and  some  brief  obserraUons  on  a 
number  of  diseases,  in  which  he  communicates  the  result  (^ 
his  experience,  after  the  manner  of  Heberdbi's  CamTnfn- 
taries.  These  are  marked  by  the  same  good  sense  and  just 
observations  which  characterise  his  other  wntincs* 

Under  the  head  '  Of  some  Affiwtions  of  the  Stomach,*  he 
combats  the  popular  opinion  that  young  meat%  snch  as  Teal 
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of  the  latter  nature,  and  declared  bis  connction  of  tlie  ^Ise- 
hooA  of  all  the  diargesi  bTou|:ht  against  the  queen.  His  own 
trial  took  place  on  the  1 0th  ofNovember.  The  day  preceding 
he  publisned  his  justification,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Proch  Fameux,  vol.  ii.  The  next  day,  or  the  next  but  one 
(accounts  differ),  he  underwent  the  usual  fate,  attended  by 
circumstances  of  unusual  cruelty.  The  conduct  of  the 
people  towards  him  excited  the  indignation  even  of  the  exe- 
cutioners. They  insisted  that  the  scaffold  should  be  remoTed 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  scene  of  the  events  for  which 
be  was  to  suffer.  When  there,  it  was  once  more  removed 
beyond  die  boundary  of  the  sacred  apot,  which  was  not  to 
be  profiuied  by  the  blood  of  such  a  criminal.  The  detested 
drapeau  rouge  was  burnt  literally  before  his  hce.  Under 
these  insults  his  demeanour  is  represented  as  having  been 
■perfectly  calm ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  answered  the  remark, 
•  Bailly,  you  tremble,'  addressed  by  one  of  his  persecutors, 
with.  •  My  friend,  'tis  with  cold.' 

Even  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  nopularity  he  appears  to 
have  had  enemies,  who  propagated  tne  most  absurd  charges. 
One  of  them,  a  concealed  royalisit,  as  would  appear  from  his 
calline  Bailly  •  a  worthy  rival  of  the  gpreat  rranklin,  that 
other  benefactor  of  mankind,  who  has  just  gone  post  to  hell 
to  kick  up  a  philosophical  revolution  there,'  gravely  accuses 
him  of  libertinism  and  luxury — ^the  first  without  any  attempt 
at  proof,  the  second  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  snuff-taker. 
He  asks  what  would  become  of  the  unfortunate  mayor,  if 
John  Basilowitz  were  king,  who  cut  off  the  noses  of  all 
Russians  who  fed  them  with  tobacco  ?  As  this  Cato  knew 
so  little  of  M.  Bailly  as  to  imagine  that  he,  and  not  his 
father,  had  been  garde  des  tableaux,  his  work  (entitled  Vie 
de  M.  Bailly,  and  published  in  1790)  is  in  direct  confirmation 
of  the  testimony  of  Bailly's  friends,  who  affirm  that  he  was 
retired,  simple,  and  (snuff-taking  excepted,  on  which  they 
have  been  remiss)  rather  approaching  to  severity.  But  the 
unusual  and  solid  respect  paid  him  by  bis  countrymen 
before  his  political  life  began ;  the  arduous  employments 
which  fell  thick  upon  him  at  the  yery  first  moment  when  a 
plebeian  could  be  called  into  public  life,  and  the  furious  anger 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  excite  among  the  savages 
of  1793,  are  so  many  strong  presumptions  that  he  must 
have  been  no  common  character,  even  among  the  distin- 
guished. 

The  character  of  M.  Bailly  as  a  writer  is  that  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  elegant  among  many.  On  the 
history  of  science  no  man  has  treated  so  as  to  approach  hfm 
in  the  agreeable  qualities  of  style.  But  his  whole  system  is 
built  upon  surmises  or  conjectural  interpretations  of  fact. 
He  imagines  that  he  sees,  in  the  early  science  of  all  nations, 
rather  tne  ruins  of  some  complete  system,  than  one  in  pro- 
cess of  formation ;  and  he  supposes,  therefore,  that  some 
nation,  whose  name  is  now  lost,  is  the  common  original  of 
the  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Hindoo,  and  Chinese  astronomy. 
[See  A  sTRONOMV,  vol.  ii.  p.  530.]  On  this  supposition  he 
speculates  most  agreeably ;  and,  as  has  been  observed,  gets 
every  point  connected  with  his  primroval  people  except — 
their  name  and  existence.  Their  creator  placed  them  at 
first  in  Asia,  about  the  parallel  of  latitude  49°  N.  This 
notion  led  him  into  a  correspondence  wi^  Voltaire  {Letfret 
eur  tOrigine  de^  Sciences),  who  had  found  his  inventor?  of 
all  things  in  the  Braminical  tribe  of  India.  Voltaire  seems 
to  have  driven  his  opponent  off  the  dry  land ;  for  in  a 
second  correspondence  (Lettra  sur  rAtlantide)  Bailly  ei'ects 
his  altar  to  the  unknown  people  upon  the  island  Atlantis, 
which  Plato  and  others  had  arowned,  as  they  thought,  to 
rise  no  more.  He  strenuously  contends  for  the  existence  of 
a  lost  race  fixnn  this  tradition*  with  more  learning  and  inge- 
nuity than  success.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  writings  of 
Bailly  on  the  dark  ages  may  be  usefullv  read,  with  one 
slight  alteration.  Por  *!  affirm*  read  •  1  coiyecture,'  and 
for  *  I  conjecture'  read  *  it  is  possible'— we  shall  then  have 
legitimate  and  interesting  speculation  substituted  for  a 
ikllacious  attempt  at  history  without  records. 

'With  an  avowed  Intention  to  destroy,  as  fiir  as  jn  us  lies, 
the  credit  of  Bailly  as  an  historian,  we  proceed  to  consider  his 
modem  astronomy.  Here,  it  might  be  supposed,  no  svstem 
could  mislead,  as  not  even  Bailly  could  make  an  Atlantid 
islander  of  Tycho  Brahe  or  Copernicus.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  utterly  deficient  in  the  power  of 
retaining  all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  a  narration.  The 
instance  we  shidl  cite  we  cannot  attribute  to  any  other  defect, 
because  intentional  unfairness  to  the  same  extent  would 
Jtavo  bem  insane  Ibllj,  and  forgetfuloeii  arising  oat  of  pre* 


judice,  the  peculiar  tnreumiitcnoes  will  hardly  admA  as  m 
s<ilution. 

Bailly  had  mentioned,  as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  sorue 
phenomena  connected  with  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Again  a 
this  Lalande  put  in  his  own  claim,  and  som<e  oontro\eT'»y 
ensued,  which  ended  by  Bailly,  who  did  not  give  up  h:<« 
pretensions,  inserting  in  his  History,  vol.  iiL  p.  1 80,  a  lu:r 
statement  of  the  point  in  dispute^  accompanied  bv  the  ne- 
cessary references  to  both  sides  of  the  question.  Tois  miglit 
have  been  a  warning  to  be  cautiously  mir  towards  Lalandr 
for  ten  pages  at  least,  yet  withm  that  hmit  the  name  of  the 
latter  is  entirely  excluded  fhnn  one  of  the  most  IaborR>u» 
nndertakings  of  his  useful  Ufe.  In  describing  the  oelebratvd 
process  for  settling  the  return  of  H  alley's  comet,  no  nanic 
18  mentioned  except  that  of  Clairaut,  though  it  was  Lalan«)o 
who  suggested  the  tnal,  and  worked  night  and  day  for  hix 
knonths  to  furnish  Clairaut  with  the  numerical  data,  witlr 
out  which  he  declared  he  would  not  undertake  the  wi.rfc. 
The  task  of  Lalande  required  both  theoretical  and  pract«('al 
knowledge  of  every  detail.  Clairaut  was  not  the  only  xnaxi 
in  France  who  was  equal  to  his  part  of  the  work,  bat  Lalanic 
was  the  only  man*  who  dared  to  nndcrtake  his  share.  The 
eyes  of  all  the  scientific  world  were  fixed  with  eager  curios-.u 
upon  the  process,  and  Baillj  himself  had  been  enoplu}  <  \ 
upon  the  same  orbit  in  a  difierent  way.  Whatever  Inter- 
pretation may  be  put  upon  this  omission,  it  renders  the  wf  irV 
of  Bailly  a  very  suspicious  authority.  We  might  cite  axLxr 
grounds,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  raite  the  doubt  which  «c 
wish  to  raise. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  much  upon  the  character  of^  Ba^ti 
as  an  historian,  because  we  find  m  many  works.  English  an! 
French,  one  unvaried  note  of  praise  upon  the  subject.  Wbta 
his  History  of  Astronomy  appeared,  the  degance  of  the  sti  )e, 
and  the  plausibihty  of  the  hypothesis,  caught  fixe  whoic 
world.  We  doubt  not  that  Voltaire  regretted  in  bis  hcArt 
that  he  had  committed  himself  to  the  Bramfns.  There  wu 
no  work  on  the  subject  in  existence  which  could  daim  the 
title  of  history,  and  praise  to  eveij  possible  extent  becaiuc- 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  work  of  Uelambre  toon  diaptrfted 
this  mist  from  the  eyes  of  scientific  men,  as  could  he  suff  • 
eiently  demonstrated  if  we  had  room  for  quotations.  Bu: 
experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  time  is  necessary  t  j 
work  a  reformation  in  sucn  matters  of  opinion.  Were  we  * ) 
collect  the  sentiments  of  our  most  celebrated  works  otf  refer- 
ence on  the  merits  of  Bailly  s  History,  and  compare  thcx 
with  those  expressed  in  France  at  the  time  Of  its  appcarau-^ 
as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  the  reader  woul^  smile  tn  s^c 
that  we  have  been  receiviaff  the  light  of  a  star  which  hts 
long  been  extinguished,  a  pnenomcmon  as  likely  to  happen 
in  morals  as  in  astronomy. 

(See  the  Biographie  Umverselle;  Lalande,  BtBlioj^'-^- 
phie  Astronomique ;  and  those  works  cited  in  fbe  arr«<'c 
Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  which  have  been  pubUi}.v<d 
since  1800.) 

BAILMENT,  in  law,  is  a  term  derived  from  fhe  Fh^nrh 
word  hailler,  to  deliver,  and  may  be  defined  to  be  '  a  dcliverr 
of  goods  for  a  particular  purpose,  upon  a  contract,  express  r 
implied,  that  the  purpose  snail  be  carried  into  effect,  ani 
that,  when  that  is  done,  the  goods  shall  be  restored,  by  0  e 
bailee  or  person  to  whom  they  are  defivered^to  the  owi;^  r 
or  bailor,  or,  according  to  his  directions.'  The  dcgrc?  .  f 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  a  person  who  receive*  f:<.\*\\ 
or  other  property  belonging  to  another,  depends  en  tin*  y 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  delh'ery,  and  as  those  tir- 
cumstances  are  infinitely  varied,  the  suUect  is  one  of  c\-::- 
siderable  nicety ;  whfle  its  connexion  witn  tte  transact!  r* 
of  commerce  and  the  daily  occurrences  of  life  tenders  it .  f 
great  practical  importance.  The  whole  English  law  ff 
bailment  rests  upon  the  Roman  law,  firom  which  it  dent  c-« 
not  only  its  doctrines  but  its  technical  terms.  In  (his  art .  c ! 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  general  rules  w  h « h 
have  been  established  by  the  law  of  England  mpert*;  ^ 
bailment ;  under  some  of  which  the  cases  which  ordinir '  v 
occur  in  practice  will  in  general  be  comprehended.  The  ni-  -t 
convenient  and  accurate  method  of  classifying  the  diflt^n-'t 
species  of  bailments  is  that  suggested  by  Sir  WflUam  Jon-y 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments:  we  shall  folKTW  b-^ 
arrangement  of  the  subject,  using  the  l«tin  names  whrrh 
are  common  to  the  English  and  Roman  law. 

I.  Depositum,  which  is  a  mere  dehvery  or  nmple  dep^.t 
of  goods  to  be  kept  by  the  bailee  for  the  bailor  without  ir* 


*  Il«  vu  »uist«il  by  ^  Udy,  Mfttiune  LtMiMtk 
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by  the  «wn«r.    Thig  latter  contract  U  called  loeaiio 
cperuf, 

A  third  division  has  been  made  by  some  authors,  namely, 
loeatio  merdum  vehendarum,  where  goods  are  bailed  for 
the  purpose  of  being  carried  from  one  place  to  another  for  a 
stipulated  or  implied  reward  to  the  carrier.  This  seems, 
however,  to  be  merely  an  instance  of  the  iocatio  operis. 

With  r^i^ard  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  the  modem 
and  approved  doctrine  is,  that  the  hirer  of  goods  for  a  pay-  - 
ment  to  the  owner  is  bound  to  keep  them  with  ordinary 
care,  that  ia,  with  that  degree  of  care  which  a  careful  man 
uses  in  keeping  his  own  goods.  If,  therefore,  I  hire  a 
horse,  I  am  bound  to  treat  it  in  all  respects  with  the 
aame  care  and  moderatbn  as  a  man  of  common  sense 
and  prudence  would  apply  to  his  own  horse;  if  I  place 
it  in  a  stable  and  leave  the  door  open,  so  that  it  is  stolen 
through  my  negUgence,  I  must  indemnify  the  owner ;  but 
I  am  not  answerable  if  it  is  violently  taken  from  me  by  rob- 
bers, unlesst  by  riding  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  travelling 
by  unusual  roads,  I  have  imprudentlv  placed  myself  in  the 
way  of  danger.  So,  also,  if  I  hire  a  house,  lodging,  or  car- 
riage, I  must  take  Uie  same  care  of  them,  and  of  the  conduct 
of  mv  servants  and  family  respecting  them,  as  all  prudent 
and  discreet  men  would  do  of  their  own  property. 

The  second  kind  of  bailment  comprised  under  this  general 
head,  vix.,  loeaiio  operu,  is  of  very  general  occurrence  in 
the  common  concerns  of  life.  Not  only  manufacturers  and 
artizans,  who  have  materials  delivered  to  them  to  work  up, 
but  innkeepers,  carriers,  factors,  wharfingers,  and  ware- 
housemen faU  under  this  general  head.  But  as  innkeepers, 
Actors,  and  carriers  are  exposed  to  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  law  of  England  than  that  of  mere  bailees 
for  hire,  by  means  of  acts  of  parliament  and  antient  customs, 
we  refer,  for  the  details  of  their  liabilities,  to  Carribr, 
Factor,  and  Inn.  Crenerally  speaking,  all  bailees  of  this 
description,  who  in  fact  let  their  skill  and  attention  to 
hire,  are  bound  to  take  ordinary  care  of  the  things  re- 
spectively bailed  to  them.  With  respect  to  manufacturers 
or  artizans,  they  are  not  only  bound  to  keep  with  ordinary 
care  the  goods  deposited  with  them  to  be  worked  upon ; 
but  they  must  also  applv  a  degree  of  skill  equal  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  particular  kind  of  work  respectively  com- 
mitted to  them.  This  obligation  is  founded  upon  the 
presumption  that  every  man  possesses  the  ordinary  skill 
required  for  the  art  or  business  he  professes.  The  doctrine 
of  the  civil  law  is,  that  every  person  professing  an  art  or 
handicraft  spondet  peritiam  artis;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  doctrine  is  that  itnperitia  culpa  numeratur.  If, 
therefore,  I  deliver  cloth  to  a  tailor  with  directions  to  make 
it  into  a  coat,  and  if,  for  want  of  having  the  ordinary  skill  of 
his  trade,  he  cuts  it  so  as  to  spoil  the  doth,  he  must  indem- 
nify me  for  the  loss.  With  respect  to  agisters  of  cattle, 
wharfingers,  and  warehousemen,  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  they  are  all  responsible  for  want  of  good  faith,  and  of 
reasonable  and  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  and  not  to  any 
greater  extent  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
^  (Upon  the  whole  of  this  subject,  see  Sir  William  Jones's 
Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments;  Bacon's  Abridgment, 
title  iculment ;  Pothier*s  TraiUs  des  Contracts,  ^c, ;  and 
Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law;  in  which  latter 
work  the  subject  of  bailment  is  treated  in  a  most  perspicuous 
manner.) 

B  AINBRIDGE,  or  BAMBRIDGE.  CHRISTOPHER, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  cardinal-priest  of  the  Roman 
Church,  was  bom  at  Hilton,  near  Appleby,  in  Westmore- 
land, and  received  his  education  at  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  provost  in  1495,  and  was  created 
Doctor  of  Laws  about  the  same  time.  He  was  afterwards  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  his  college.  In  1503  he  became  Dean 
of  York ;  in  1505  Dean  of  Windsor ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  one  of  the  king's  privy  councU. 
In  1507  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Durham,  and  was 
translated  the  next  year  to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 
'  Bale  and  Pits  assure  us  that  Bainbridge  had  been  very 
intimate  with  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
shared  in  that  prelate's  sufierines  during  the  usurpation  of 
Richard  III.,  after  whose  death  his  affairs  took  a  morepros- 
perous  turn,  as  he  was  appointed  almoner  to  King  Henry 
Vll.,  and  employed  by  that  prince  on  several  embassies  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France, 
and  other  potentates  of  Europe.  All  this,  however,  relates, 
not  to  Christopher  Bainbridge,  but  to  Christopher  Urswyke, 
who  had  been  Ua  predecesftor  as  Dean  of  Windsor. 


Bainbridge  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  hii 
from  Kin^  Henry  YlII.  to  Pope  Julius  II..  who  creati 
him  cardinal  of  St  Praxede,  in  March,  1511,  and  ei;;hi 
days  afterwards  appointed  him  legate  of  the  eoclestastica] 
army  which  had  been  sent  into  the  Ferrarese,  and  was 
then  besieging  the  fort  of  Bastia,  His  letter  to  Kuiic 
Henry  VIU.,  concerning  the  pope's  bull  giving  him  the 
title  of  most  Christian  Iking,  is  extant  in  Rymer's  Fard^ra 
(edit  1704-1735,  vol.  xiii.  p.  37G).  This  prelate  died  at 
Rome,  from  poison,  July  14th,  1514,  and  was  buried  in  the 
English  hospital  (since  called  the  English  college)  there. 

^nbridge  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  poisoned  b)  one 
of  his  domestics,  Rinaldo  de  Modena,  whom  he  had  ch&i- 
tised.  Rinaldo  de  Modena,  however,  was  not  the  atevard 
of  Cardinal  Bainbridge.  as  Roscoe  says  in  the  Life  <if  Ltit  X . 
nor  one  of  the  household  chaplains,  as  he  is  descrilivd  br 
Stow,  but  simply  a  priest,  whom  the  cardinal  employed  m 
menial  services  in  his  chamber.  Rinaldo  de  Modena.  after 
confessing  that  he  was  suborned  to  this  act  by  Sylvester  di^ 
Giglis,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  at  that  time  en*  v> 
from  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Rome,  committed  suicide.  Tuc 
presumption  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  instifcatcd  iw 
deed  is  strong.  Richard  Pace,  one  of  the  cardinal'*  •••^sv 
taries,  afterwards  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  in  a  letter  to  Kinc 
Henry  VUI.  (Ellis  s  1st  Series  of  Original  Letters,  l 
110),  acknowledges  that  his  lord  'had  some  vices.*  TLc 
violence  of  the  cardinal's  temper  to  those  about  him  i»  p^- 
ticulariy  dwelt  upon  by  Oldoinus,  the  continuator  of  Cuicw- 
nius.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  by  opening  xbf 
road  of  preferment,  hastened  Wolsey 's  greatness.  SaeU  in;. 
in  his  work  on  English  silver  coins,  has  engraved  a  iiaif* 
groat  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  struck  in  the  aichiepisc4ipti 
mint  at  York  during  Bainbridge*a  prelacy,  which  hea  on  U/t 
reverse  X.  B.  at  the  sides  of  the  shield  of  the  ic^al  «nuc 
(See  the  Biographia  Britannioa,  edit.  1778,  voL  up.  SU : 
Wood's  Athmm  Oxon,  edit  Bliss*  voL  IL  p.  702 ;  EU»  • 
Orijginal  Letters,  1st  series,  voL  L  pp.  99,  106,  14M» ;  \f^ 
series,  vol.  i.  p.  226.) 

BAINBRIDGE,  JOHN,  an  astronomer  of  metit,  bora 
1582,  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  died  1643,  at  Oxford,  ilc 
vras  the  first  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  in  that  nniicr- 
sity,  and  was  appointed,  in  1619,  by  Sir  Henry  SaYile  bun- 
self,  to  whose  notice  he  was  recommended  by  ms  descnyAiv  j 
of  the  comet  of  1618.  He  was  also  a  Doctor  of  MedirtM, 
and  a  good  oriental  scholar,  having  studied  Araliie  for  thr 
purpose  of  reading  the  astronomers  of  &at  language,  F.r 
more  detail  see  Martin's  Biographia  Philosophical  or  Hut- 
ton's  Dictionary.  (The  list  of  his  works  in  the  latter  b  thf 
more  precise.)  His  published  works  were,  1.  *  Aetronnmi' 
cal  Description  of  the  Comet  of  1 6 1 8,'  London,  1619.  S.  *  A 
Latin  version  of  the  Sphere  of  Proclus,  and  of  Ptolemv  i^ 
Hypothesibus  Planetarum,  together  with  the  Carnvm  H^- 
norum  of  the  latter,*  quarto,  1620.  3.  *  CamcuUina.  & 
treatise  on  the  Dogstar,  and  the  Egyptian  year,*  left  inrum- 
plete,  but  published  by  Mr.  Greaves,  after  his  death,  in 
1648.  His  unpublished  works  are,  1.' AntipragooftfNYjn. 
against  Astrology.*  2.  *  On  the  Method  of  finding  Differ- 
ences of  Longitude.'  3.  '  On  the  Planet  Venus.^  <n>- 
remaining,  left  by  will  to  his  friend  Archbishop  U^her,  a^ 
in  the  Library  of  Dublin  College.)  4.  *  A  Theory  of  u 
Sun.'  5.  '  A  Theory  of  the  Moon.'  6. '  On  the  Quaiitfti 
of  the  Year.'  7.  Two  volumes  of  Observations.  0.  Se«  kx  u 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  mathematical  papers. 

The  preceding  list  is  from  Dr.  Hutton.  There  i»  r.  > 
mention  of  Bainbridge  that  we  can  find  in  Delambn<  <  .- 
Weidler. 

BAINS.  Two  places  in  Franco  bear  this  name.     T^  ^ 
first  is  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  and  is  a  small  tu«  t 
agreeably  situated  on  the  brook  Begnerat,  or  Bai|ni«r*  • 
three  or  four  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Fontenois,  nca.r  xi, 
boundary  between  this  department  and  that  of  Haute  S&C*.  ^■ 
It  has  several  warm  springs,  which  draw  some  \isier^ 
The  waters  are  clear  and  tasteless,  except  Uiose  of  wk 
spring,  which  are  slightly  acid ;  they  are  not  auite  so  «  anx. 
as  the  neighbouring  springs  of  Plombidres,  toeir  tempen 
ture  being  only  32°  of  Reaumur,  or  104"*  of  FahiYul>r.' 
that  of  the  Utter  is  38*"  of  Reaumur,  or  1 1 7*6^  of  Fahivnbr  t . 
but  they  are  considered  more  efficacious  for  disfasw  of  t 
chest,  for  gout,  and  rheumatic  gout  {les  goutteevaguem^  it-. 
les  rheumatismes  goutteux.) 

Some  ancient  bronse  medals,  mostly  Roman,  hut  a  ft « 
Greek,  were  discovered  here  in  1752,  while  diggin.:;  x- 
ascertain  the  cause  of  some  derangement   which    L.-: 
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cQfnstrueted  edifice,  having  an  arched,  or  rather  vaulted^ 
dome.  The  walls  and  roof  were  composed  of  huge  blocks  ot 
granite  fitted  together  without  cement.  The  Turks  had 
once  comnerted  this  building  into  a  Tapour-batfa,  but  at  that 
time  it  appeared  neglected. 

6.  On  a  lower  declivity  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  an 
antient  Greek  theatre,  of  which  the  remains  were  very  con- 
siderable. The  stone  seats  for  the  apectalora  remained 
almost  perfect;  they  were  conveniently  hollowed  out  in  front, 
for  allowing  the  people  sitting  on  them  to  draw  their  feet  a 
little  back  and  under  tbem,  so  as  not  to  incommode  those 
who  sat  before  them.  There  were  forty  rows  or  ranges  of 
these  seats,  and  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  there  was  a  broad 
open  terrace.  Two  large  vaulted  entrances,  by  which  tho 
people  entered  mto  the  area,  whence  they  ascended  by  five 
tiights  of  steps  to  their  appropriate  places ;  some  large  blocks 
remaining  in  thar  original  places,  in  front  of  the  stage, 
and  supposed  by  Dr.  Hunt  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  Tbymele, 
where  the  singers  and  musicians  used  to  be  placed  in  the 
Greek  theatres ;  and  several  other  component  parts  of  such 
an  edifice,  either  entire,  or  but  partially  destroyed.  The 
diameter  of  the  whole  theatre  was  seventy  paces. 

7.  Along  the  whole  tine  of  the  wall  that  fronts  the  sea, 
fragments  of  columns  and  architraves,  which  indicated  an 
extensive  portico.  Some  massive  trielyphs,  which  still  re- 
mained, snowed  that  this  portico  had  been  of  the  Doric 
order.  Two  broken  inscriptions  in  large  antient  Greek 
characters)  but  apparently  of  no  importance,  lay  near  this 
spot. 

8.  At  the  foot  of  the  antient  flight  of  steps,  in  the  ceme- 
tery already  mentioned.  Dr.  Hunt  observed  many  sarco- 
phagi, some  of  which  were  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  of 

Sroportionate  length  and  breadth.  Each  of  them  nad  been 
ewn  out  of  one  massive  block  of  gray  granite,  and  its  heavy 
lid  or  cover  out  of  another.  The  sides  of  most  of  them  were 
ornamented  with  festoons  in  relievo,  and  many  had  the  re- 
mains of  inscriptions  which  were  so  much  defaced  as  to  be 
illegible.  The  destructive  Turks  had  broken  into  all  these 
sarcophagi  by  making  holes  in  their  sides ;  and  these  en- 
trances admitted  kids  and  lambs,  who  were  glad  of  the  shelter 
and  shade  which  they  found  within. 

Dr.  Hunt  moreover  observed  in  various  parts  of  the 
old  town  he^s  of  broken  vases,  beautifully  varnished  with 
black,  and  of  that  light  elegant  fabric  called  Etruscan. 
He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  labours  of  any  one  who  should 
carry  on  excavations  at  Assos  would  be  repaid  by  the  dis- 
covery of  many  valuable  relics  of  antient  art  The  tradition 
of  the  inhabitants  preserved  the  fact  that,  during  the  middle 
ages,  the  place  had  been  a  fortress  and  oommercial  settle- 
ment of  the  enterprising  Genoese. 

Some  English  travellers  who  visited  Assos  in  1828  and 
in  1831,  confirm  Dr.  Hunt's  description  in  all  its  important 
])oints.  They  were  equally  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  extent  of  its  walls,  and  the  number  and  mag- 
nificence of  its  ruins ;  but  they  found  that  many  things  had 
been  broken  and  defaced  since  the  doctor*s  time,  and  that 
most  of  the  more  portable  fragments  had  been  carried  away 
by  the  Turks  for  buildings,  for  tombstones,  troughs  for 
cattle,  corn-mills,  and  for  other  purposes.  For  the  article 
of  tombstones  alone,  the  Turks,  since  their  occupation  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  have  worked  up  the  materials  of 
whole  cities,  and  have  blown  up  and  shattered  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  remains  of  antient  architecture  to  cut  the 
fhigments  into  grave  slabs,  or  hew  them  into  paltry  turbaned 
pillars.  (R.  Walpole*s  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey ;  edited  from  manuscript  journals^  London, 
1817.) 

BAIRD,  SIR  DAVID,  BART.,  General  in  the  British 
army,  and  K.C.B.,  was  bom  on  the  6th  December,  1757, 
at  Newbyth,  in  Scotland.  He  entered  the  service  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  as  an  ensign  in  the  2nd  regiment  of  foot, 
and  obtained  a  company,  in  1778,  in  the  73rd  Highland 
regiment  Before  entering  upon  active  service  he  spent 
some  months  at  an  academy  at  Chelsea,  then  held  in  much 
esteem  as  a  school  of  military  discipline.  An  anecdote  is 
told  respecting  his  conduct  at  this  period  which  evinces  an 
early  but  morally  defective  sense  of  the  inviolability  of  mili- 
tary rules.  Young  Baird  happened,  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  academy,  to  be  sentinel  one  evening,  when  a 
fellow  student*  his  senior  in  years,  endeavoured  to  pass, 
contrary  to  orders.  Threats  and  entreaties  v^ere  both  em- 
ployed to  Induce  the  youns  soldier  to  wink  at  the  tranagres- 
^Oy  but  ia  vain :  *  TTbl  I  cannot  do/  0aid  Baird^  *  bat,  If 


I  you  please,  you  may  knock  me  down  and  walk  out  over  tny 
body.' 

In  1779  Captain  Baird  accompanied  his  regiment  tj 
India,  and  was  present  at  the  disastrous  aQur  of  P«  r  jia- 
boucum,  on  the  10th  September  of  the  next  year,  wlic;  x 
handful  of  British  troops,  ailer  a  most  gallant  defencet  \«r  re 
perfidiously  slaughtered  by  the  army  of  llydor  All.  In  c.mi 
sequence  of  an  accident  which  deprived  the  Bri^ab  trc><>}>^  of 
their  ammunition,  and  after  repulsing  the  forces  of  H^d  r.  it 
least  twenty  times  more  numerous, Ck>lonel  Baillie.tbV  En::- 
lish  commander,  made  signal  of  surrender.  It  was  ackn  •  •  - 
ledged  by  the  enemy,  and  his  men  threw  down  their  arnt^ . 
the  moment  they  did  so  the  cavalry  of  Hyder,  commatn!  U 
by  his  son  Tippoo,  rushed  forward,  and  literally  rut  ti>^ 
British  force  to  pieces.  Captain  Baird  received  two  hahrm 
wounds  on  the  head,  a  ball  in  the  thi^,  and  a  pike  wuur.l 
in  the  arm,  and  fell  senseless.  On  recovering  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  dead  and  dying  comrade*.  JTc 
fortunately  rallied  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  crawl  and  sur- 
render himself  to  some  French  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy. 

The  humane  and  generous  treatment  of  the  Engl  i- a 
prisoners  by  the  French  officers  in  the  service  of  H><lt*( 
Ali  did  honour  to  their  European  education.  '  No  persons,' 
writes  one  who  experienced  it  (quoted  in  Mill's  British  /u- 
dia,  vol.  ii.  p.  494),  *  can  do  justice  to  the  humanity  of  tht-so 
gentlemen,  without  whose  assistance  many  of  our  oSt<vr« 
must  have  perished ;  but  their  merit  will  Uve  for  ever  <rm- 
balmed  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  felt  and  witnessed  their 
beneficence.* 

But  the  French  officers  had  not  the  power  of  restririn^ 
the  English  prisoners  to  liberty.  Before  their  wounds  wrn; 
cured,  uiey  were  marched  to  different  fortresses  in  H>der'« 
dominionsh  The  strone  fortress  of  Seringapatam  was  ti.« 
destination  of  Baird  and  about  400  British  soldiers.  Uore 
he  had  to  endure  a  captivity  of  nearly  four  years'  duraiioti, 
embittered  by  every  privation  and  suffering  which  savi^^e 
vengeance  could  devise.  He  bore  all  with  a  firmness  a:.«t 
equanimity  which  attended  him  through  life.  After  h.« 
release  from  prison,  Baird  visited  England,  and  returned  i-> 
India  in  1791  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Durini; 
his  stay  he  quarrelled  with  the  BriHah  authorities  r^pc<  t- 
ing  their  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjirc, 
believing,  in  his  simplicity,  that  the  policy  of  the  Bru:<»h 
government  in  India  towards  the  native  pnnces  was  r^ira- 
lated  solely  by  a  regard  to  strict  justice  and  good  faith. 
He  left  India  in  disgust  on  the  t7th  October,  1797,  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hut  returned  soon  after  wit)i  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  was  engaged  in  active  service  unit-r 
General  Harris  in  the  war  which  again  broke  oat  betwe\>n 
the  British  government  and  the  siutan  of  Mysore,  Tipp^A 
the  son  of  Hyder  Ali. 

After  various  successes,  the  British  amy  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Seringapatam,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  and  confident  army.  The  British 
commander  determihed  to  take  it  by  storm ;  and  the  con 
duct  of  the  dangerous  enterprise  was,  at  his  own  8ohcttatioQ. 
intrusted  to  Major-General  Baird.  The  atrangemeots  f«» 
storming  were  completed  On  the  4th  Vay»  1799,  and  one 
o'clock  of  that  day  was  fixed  upon  for  the  assault,  h  bemg 
known  that  the  natives  usually  sought  shelter  and  x«pm«d 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  that  hour.  A  few  minutes  before 
one,  Baird  went  round  to  the  storming  party,  and  told  th<*m 
to  be  ready  at  an  instant^s  warning.  When  the  pcectas 
moment  arrived,  he  ascended  the  parapet  of  the  Irenehes  in 
full  view  of  both  armies,  *  a  mditaiy  figure/  obMrres  Co> 
lonel  Wilks,  *  suited  to  such  an  occasion,*  and,  drawing  his 
sword  with  the  gallant  bearing  of  a  knif^t  of  roman«eu 
shouted,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  along  the  trencbea,  *  Now. 
my  brave  fellows,  follow  me,  and  prove  younelTes  worthy 
the  name  of  British  soldiers.*  Within  Mrren  ninates  the 
English  flag  waved  fh>m  the  outer  ba^on  of  the  fortress; 
and  beft)re  night  Seringapatam  was  in  posansion  ef  the 
besiegers.  The  skill  and  intrepidity  dts|Hayed  by  G«nn«] 
Baird  on  this  memorable  occasion  were  only  equalled  Hr 
his  humanity  towards  the  captives, — ^humanity  the  more 
worthy  of  praise  when  it  is  recollected  that  SeringapaUm 
was  the  scene  of  his  sufferings  and  long  imprisonment 

Throughout  his  professional  career  General  Baird  biMi  to 
endure  many  of  those  slights  and  mortificationt  lo  which 
persons  not  of  commanding  birth  and  ministerial  inflnesioa 
are  too  frequently  subjected  in  the  British  army.  In  no 
Other  sertioe  hai  the '  oo&d  ihide  of  Ihf  aiirtoei»6y/ k 
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the  Christian-Sinestinuiii,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
margrave  who  fbunded  it  in  1664 :  it  has  also  several  pri- 
vate and  national  schools,  and  a  Jewish  seminary.  There 
are  tanning-yards,  mannfieustoiies  for  making  tohaeco^pipes, 
parchment,  linen,  poreelain  and  earthenware,  cottons,  and 
stockings ;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  considerable  trade 
in  g^n  and  flour.  According  to  Stein,  Baireuth  lies  in 
49*^  57'  N.  lat,  and  11**  40'  E.  long. 

A  road,  bordered  with  trees,  and  scarcely  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  the  little  town,  or  rather  suburb,  of 
'  St.  GecM'gam  See,*  on  the  Red  Main,  opposite  to  Baireuth, 
and  close  to  the  site  of  a  lake  called  the  *  Brandeuburger 
Weiber,*  fh>m  which  the  waters  have  been  drawn  off,  and 
which  has  been  cultivated  for  agricultural  and  grazing  pur- 
poses :  it  consists  of  a  single  straight  street,  composed  of 
210  handsome  dwellings,  all  uniform  in  height,  and  has 
about  1800  inhabitants.  The  house  of  correction  at  Bai- 
leuth  has  a  manufiictory  of  playing-cards,  and  workshops  for 
marble-slabs,  &c.  attached  to  it,  in  the' latter  of  which  the 
prisoners  work  up  fifty-five  different  kinds  of  native  marble. 
A  spring  of  mineral  water,  impregnated  with  iron  and  sul- 
phur, was  discovered  here  in  1821.  The  celebrated  Jean- 
Paul  (J.  P.  Fr.  Richter)  died  in  this  place  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1825,  and  a  monument  incloses  his  remains. 
About  three  miles  distant  are  the  beautiful  park,  temple, 
gardens,  and  waterworks  of  the  Hermitage ;  the  mansion  to 
which  they  are  an  appendage  has  two  wings,  the  one  fitted 
up  with  twelve  cells,  lor  the  use  of  the  former  margraves  as 
superiors,  and  as  many  hermits ;  and  the  other  with  an 
equal  number  for  the  margravine  and  twelve  female  recluses. 
Six  miles  beyond  it  lies  the  Sanspareil,  a  royal  country-seat, 
romantically  situated. 

BAIROUT,  the  antient  Berytus.    [See  Bkirout.] 

BAISE.    [See  Garonnb,  &c.] 

BA'JA,  a  large  market  town  in  Hungary,  situated 
near  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  circle  of  Bacs,  and  on  the  borders  of  that  of  Pesth ;  in 
46""  10'  N.  lat,  and  18°  58'  £.  long.  It  contains  1676 
houses,  and  13,834  inhabitants  (Blumenbach,  1833),  and  be- 
longs to  Prince  Grassalkovics,  who  has  a  handsome  residence 
on  the  spot.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  shipping-trade  on 
the  Danube,  has  several  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  Catholic 
gymnasium  recently  erected,  a  civic  scho^  of  the  first  class 
(haupt-schule),  and  a  military  store  for  provisions.  It  is 
celebrated  throughout  Austria  for  its  annual  fkir,  to  which 
immense  herds  of  swine  are  driven ;  and  the  prices  obtained 
for  them  are  a  guide  to  most  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
Much  grain  and  wine  are  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

BAJAZID,  or  BAJAZET.    [See  Batazid.] 

BAKER,  DAVID,  an  English  Benedictine  monk  and 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  the  son  of  William  Baker,  and 
nephew,  on  the  mother's  side,  to  Dr.  David  Lewes,  judge  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  was  born  at  Abers^avenny,  December 
9th,  1575.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  in  London,  whence,  in  1590,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
whore  he  became  a  commoner  of  Broadgate  Hall,  now 
Pembroke  College.  Here  he  is  recorded  by  Anthony  k 
Wood  to  have  fallen  into  vicious  and  disonlerly  habits. 
Having  left  the  university  without  a  degree,  he  came  to 
London,  and  joined  his  brother  Richard,  a  barrister  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  he  studied  law,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  loose  courses  he  had  followed,  became  a  professed  infidel. 
After  the  death  of  his  brother,  his  father  sent  for  him  to 
Abergavenny,  where  (being  steward  to  Lord  Abergavenny) 
he  was  enabled  to  make  him  recorder  of  the  town.  Here, 
whilst  returning  home  from  holding  a  court  at  a  distant 
place,  a  miraculous  escape  from  drowning  recalled  him  to  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  made  him  ultimately  desirous,  in 
some  way,  to  enter  its  service.  After  much  meditation,  he 
became  convinced  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  and,  taking  a  journey  to  London,  he  fell  in 
with  some  Benedictine  fathers  of  the  Cassine  congregation, 
with  one  of  whom  he  shortly  after  repaired  to  Italy.  He 
gave  no  further  notice  of  his  intentions  to  his  father  than 
that  be  was  going  to  travel.  Arriving  at  Padua,  he  was 
received  and  admitted  to  the  habit  of  religion  by  the  abbot 
of  Justina,  27th  May,  1605,  about  which  time  he  changed 
his  name  fVom  David  to  Augustine  Baker.  After  his  no- 
viciate, a  fit  of  sickness  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should 
try  the  effect  of  his  native  air,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  reconcile  his  father,  who 
was  dying,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Having  perfbrmed 
tho  Ui\  offlcei  \9  hv  &ther,  provided  for  bis  mother,  and 


disposed  of  his  own  estate.  Wood  says  'he  made  Um  pr^^ 
fession  of  a  religious  state  to  the  fiithers-of  the  Itattan  con- 
gregation, to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  his  tcBipQfala.* 
After  this  he  resided  partly  in  London  and  partly  with  Ro- 
man Catholic  fomiliea  in  the  countrv  for  some  yean,  pro- 
fessing his  religion  as  openly  as  ooiud  be  done  with  safety. 
He  then  retired  for  a  time  to  Douay.  8ubseqveDtl>  Ui 
became  the  spiritual  director  of  the  convent  of  £ii|{l»h 
Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambray,  and  also  their  confcwur. 
with  whom  he  passed  nine  years,  and  then  again  leturoMl 
to  Douay. 

About  1621  an  employment  was  recommended  to  hisi 
by  the  superiors  of  his  order,  that  of  searching  after  aad 
transcribing  the  records  of  the  antient  congregation  uf  tb* 
black  or  Benedictine  monks  in  England.  His  coUeciimki 
on  this  subject  filled  six  volumes  in  folio.  They  are  said  lo 
have  been  lost ;  but  father  Clement  Reyner's  Apo9toi4MtMM 
Benedictinorum  in  Anglia,  foL,  Duac  1626,  was  arrantreJ 
and  methodized  from  them ;  and  they  supplied  many  of  lU 
materials  of  Cressy's  Church  Hiitory*  IbL  Roan,  166s. 
Baker's  religions  treatises,  which  were  numerous,  ibou?h 
none  were  ever  published,  filled  nine  folio  volumes  of  manu- 
script :  these,  in  Wood's  time,  were  preserved  in  the  moDAS- 
tery  of  the  English  Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambiay.  and 
Wood  has  recorded  many  of  their  titles. 

Among  the  names  of  the  literary  friends  of  Bakeo',  thoM 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Selden,  Cam« 
den,  and  Grodwin,  are  especially  recorded.  The  exact  time 
of  his  last  return  to  England  is  not  mentioned.  He  died  m 
Grav's  Inn  Lane,  August  9th,  1641,  and  was  buried  at  ^L 
Andrew's,  Holborn.  Father  Austin  Baker  is  often  oicd- 
tioned  with  great  respect  by  Dame  Gertrude  More,  in  her 
Spiritual  J^ercuei,  (Wood's  Atheyue  Qxon.  edit.  Biias, 
vol.  iii.  col.  7 ;  Grainger,  vol.  ii.  p.  200 ;  Chalmers's  Bitj^. 
Diet.,  vol.  iii.  p.  333.) 

BAKER,  HENRY,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  thou 
who  are  interested  in  microscopic  observatiotts,  was  the  aon 
of  William  Baker,  a  clerk  m  chancery-  he  was  bora 
on  the  8th  May,  1698,  in  Chancery -lane,  London.  In 
1713  he  was  placed  with  a  bookseller,  whom  he  left  in  l7*io 
to  reside  with  Mr.  John  Forster,  an  attorney.  Hera  he 
first  practised  tuition  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  emptoynicot 
which  he  afterwards  followed  with  so  much  suooess,  lus  firu 
pupil  being  Mr.  Forster's  daughter.  The  names  of  some  bf 
the  first  families  in  the  lana  are  to  be  found  among  lu> 
scholars ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  very  solieitous  that 
mankind  in  general  should  profit  by  his  power  of  cooumuu* 
eating  ideas  to  these  unfortunate  objects,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  reouired  abend  for  100/.  from  each  pupil  not  to  mention 
his  method  of  teaching.  In  1724  and  1725  he  pablubtd 
some  ]>oems,  sufficiently  licentious ;  and  fhim  that  time  u 
1 737  his  labours  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  literary,  and  doc 
calculated  to  add  a  great  deal  to  his  fame.  In  1 729  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe,  and  it 
1740  was  elected  first  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antaqnane^ 
and  soon  after  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.    He  now  ga\c 

E roof  of  his  talent  for  accurately  observing  objects  of  natural 
istor}',  a  turn  for  which  he  showed  at  a  very  early  pcr>%i 
of  his  life ;  and,  about  two  years  after  his  election  he  imh- 
lisbed  the  first  edition  of  The  Microscope  made  Basyy  wh>rh 
was  followed  by  his  Employment  for  the  Mierotcope.  la 
1744  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Ptsm- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Copley  medal,  for  his  mirn>- 
scopical  experiments  on  the  crystalUzations  and  oonflgura- 
tiona  of  saline  particles. 

His  experiments  upon  the  fresh- water  polype,  H^dra  rtrt- 
dist  and  upon  other  minute  animals,  are  very  cuhous  and 
instructive ;  and  though  he  was  censured  bv  men  of  smal« 
minds  as  an  observer  of  little  things,  bit  observations  arc 
still  valued,  while  their  names  are  forgotten,  or  only  remem- 
bered with  contempt.  Dr.  Hill,  a  disappointed  candidate 
for  a  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  had  been  unikt 
great  obligations  to  him,  was  one  of  these  cavillers. 

Henry  Baker  died  in  the  Strand  on  the  25th  NovvmHr, 
1774,  in  his  seventy -seventh  year,  having  survived  his  wife, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand. 

His  collection  of  natural  productions,  with  some  ant^ 
quities,  &c.,  occupied  ten  days  in  the  sale,  which  took  pUoc 
in  1775. 

The  larger  Alpine  strawberry  and  the  true  rhubiirb 
{Rheum palmatum)  were  introduced  by  him  into  this  c.mn- 
trv :  he  also  made  us  ac<]uainted  with  the  history  of  tin* 
Cvccus  Polotiicus,  or  cochineai  of  the  noxthi  UtBainitted 
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tidnitieB  of  tbe  tJtiivenity  of  Cambridge  fbnned  tbe  mat 
kbour  of  his  life,  and  chiefly  entitle  him  to  a  notice  here. 
They  amount  to  thirty-nine  volumes  in  folio,  and  three  in 
quarto,  closely  written ;  and  are  divided  between  tlie  British 
Museum  and  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  The  former 
possesses  twenty-three  volumes,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
tbe  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  Mend  and  patron ;  the  latter,  six- 
teen in  fdlio  and  three  in  quarto,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  University.  A  minute  account  of  the  contents  of  every 
volume  will  be  found  in  the  *  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Baker*s  MS.  Collections*  appended  to  Masters's  Memoir 
of  him,  and  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  i.  p.  52 1-525. 
See  also  the  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  for  the 
contents  of  those  deposited  in  the  Museum. 

The  assistance  which  Mr.  Baker  gave  to  his  contempo- 
raries engaged  in  hterary  pursuits  was  valuable  and  ex  ten- 
sive ;  such  aid  is  more  narticularly  acknowledged  by  Walker 
in  his  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  by  Bishop  Burnet,  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  Strype,  Thomas  Heame,  rrofessor  Ward, 
Browne  Willis,  Peck,  Le  Neve,  Bishop  Kennet,  Dr.  Con- 
yers  Middleton,  Dr.  Waterland,  Dr.  Zach.  Grey,  &c.  The 
Society  of  Antiquaries  have  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Baker,  and 
there  is  another  m  the  picture-gallery  at  Oxford. 

For  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Baker's  life  here  recorded  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Biographia  Britannica,  as  already  re- 
ferred to ;  to  Masters's  Memoirs  drawn  from  the  Papers  of 
Dr.  Zach.  Grey,  8vo.  Cambr.  1 784 ;  Chalmers's  Biogr. 
Diet.  vol.  iii.  p.  344-350 ;  and  Cole's  MS.  Collections,  Brit 
Mus.  vol.  xxiil,  xxvii.,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  with  his  Athen.  Cantabr. 
lett.  B.  In  the  second  volume  of  Lord  Orford's  works,  p. 
339,  is  a  life  of  Baker,  but  erroneous  and  flippant :  nothing 
has  been  drawn  from  it  for  the  present  account 

BAKEWELL,  a  parish  and<narket-town  in  the  hundred 
of  Hi«;h  Peak,  and  county  of  Derby.  The  parish  compre- 
hends fifteen  townships,  and  contains  a  population  of  9503. 
The  town  of  Bakewell  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  who,  according 
to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  the  year  924,  marched  with  his 
army  from  Nottingham  to  Badecanwillan,  which  was  the 
original  name  of  Bakewell.  Edward,  in  the  same  year, 
ordered  a  *  castle '  to  be  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
has  generally  been  translated  a  burgh  or  town  (see  Lysons's 
Magna  Britannia,  vol.  v.,  p.  24.)  The  Castle  Hill  is  a 
knoll  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  opposite  the  bridge : 
it  retains  traces  of  the  keep,  &c.  Bakewell  stands  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Wye,  about  two  miles  above  its  influx  into 
the  Dei-went  According  to  Camden,  it  derives  its  name 
from  a  mineral  spring  and  an  anticnt  bath  in  the  placo, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans. 
*  The  latter  spring,'  says  the  same  authority,  *  bubbles  up 
warm  water,  which  is  found  by  experience  to  be  good  for 
the  stoms^ch,  nerves,  and  the  whole  bod^ .'  In  the  Domesday 
Survey,  the  name  of  the  place  is  written  Badequella,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  corrupted  to  that  of  Bauquelle,  whence 
the  change  to  its  present  name  wa^  very  easy  and  natural. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Bakewell  was  a  Roman 
station.  A  Roman  altar  was  discovered  in  the  meadows 
about  a  mile  south  of  Bakewell,  near  Haddon:  it  is  at 
present  on  the  porch  of  the  old  dining-room  at  Haddon. 

William  the  Conqueror  gave  Bakewell  to  his  natural  son 
William  Peverell.  The  son  of  the  latter  having  forfeited 
all  his  heritable  property  in  the  reip^n  of  Henry  II.,  King 
John,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  granted  the 
manor  of  Bakewell  to  Ralph  Gemon,  in  whose  family  it 
remained  for  some  time.  From  the  Grernons,  it  came  by 
marriage  ultimately  to  Sir  Roger  Went  worth,  who  sold  it 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  to  the  Vernon  family,  who 
afterwards  disposed  of  it  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in  which 
family  it  still  remains.  Bakewell  had  a  bailiff  and  burgesses 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  never  sent  members  to 
parliament.  In  the  town  there  is  a  cotton  manufactory, 
established  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Arkwright,  which  carries  on 
business  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  number  of  tbe  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  the  lead  mines  and  stone  quarries 
which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  parish  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  an  antient  and  handsome 
structure,  situated  on  an  eminence.  The  workmanship 
exhibits  specimens  of  the  style  of  three  different  periods.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  had  once  an  octagonal 
tower  in  the  centre,  from  which  a  lofty  spire  rose ;  but  the 
tower  and  spire  have  been  taken  down.  The  western  part 
of  the  nave  is  of  plain  Saxon  architecture  ;  but  the  external 
ttch  of  the  west  doo(-vay  is  enhched  with  Sa2Lou  orna- 


f  ments.    The  rest  of  the  bnildinff  it  in  fbe  Gothic  bU  lo. 
The  west  part  of  the  present  church  is  pvobablv  a*  old  as'thtr 
eleventh  century.    Part  of  it  was  built  in  the  thirtevDt.% 
part  in  the  fourteenth,  but  the  greatest  part  in  tbe  fifleciiih 
century.    In  the  interior  of  the  church,  against  an  arch  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  is  a  very  cunous  monument  u 
the  memoiY  of  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe  and  hia  lady.    Th«t 
former  died  in  1376,  and  the  latter  in  1383.    Thar  were  the 
founders  of  a  ohantry  in  Bakewell  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  1 11^ 
which  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation.    The  moDumeut, 
though  somewhat  defaced  by  time,  is  atill  remarkably  beau- 
tiful.   The  arms  upon  it  are  evidently  those  of  Foljambe  and 
Darlev.    Tbe  figures  are  half-length,  and  rather  smaK«:r 
than  life.     They  are  carved  in  alabaster  in  alto-nlieT>s 
under  a  canopy.   (See  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia,)    In  tbv 
vestry,  within  the  south  transept  of  the  church,  is  a  monu- 
ment, with  the  effigies  in  alabaster,  of  a  knight  in  plal« 
armour,  mail  gorget,  and  pointed  helmet,  with  a  riehl>-'.<r- 
mented  bandeau,  his  pillow  supported  by  angels.    Aeconlu.  j 
to  tradition,  and  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  auu- 
quaiians,  this  monument  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  WendeUc). 

fenerallV  called  Wensley,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  reitm  '< 
[enry  IV.,  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  In  the  middli*  %< 
the  chancel  are  the  tombs  of  several  individuals  of  dis- 
tinction. 

In  the  parish  of  Bakewell,  which  is  the  most  extensi^  t 
in  the  county,  being  more  than  twenty  miles  in  lenirlh  and 
upwards  of  eight  in  breadth,  there  are  nine  parochiai  rh.- 
pelries,  besides  several  places  of  worship  for  Dis«€uter«. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Domesday  Survey  to  have  had  i*i 
priests.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Kin*^  John  cT.-iii(..'i 
the  churcn  of  Bakewell,  then  collegiate,  with  its  prebvmi* 
and  other  appurtenances,  to  the  canons  of  Lichfield,  t  • 
whom  it  was  afterwards  appropriated.  At  that  time  tlu.  t. 
were  three  priests  who  constantly  ofilciated  in  the  chun  i>. 
and  for  whom  a  sufficient  maintenance  was  provided.  V. 
consequence  of  the  above  grant,  one  of  the  prebendaries  •  i 
Lichfield  engaged  to  say  mass  for  the  souls  of  thr  kuv?  n:  •! 
his  ancestors,  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  In  the  jcar 
1280  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  then  Archbishop  ^i 
Canterbury,  that  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon  of  the  v\-.r  w 
of  Bakewell,  then  celebrated  for  its  riches,  were  so  ind;.:.- 
rently  provided  for,  that  they  were  obliged  to  beg  their  br»*.  I. 
in  consequence  of  which  that  prelate  ordained,  in  the  v  i::-.> 
year,  that  tlicy  should  eat  at  the  vicar's  table,  in  conduit ri 
tion  of  which  he  was  allowed  ten  marks  per  annum  out  ut 
tbe  rectory,  in  addition  to  the  twenty  marks  which  be  |. «. 
viously  received  yearly  for  the  peribrmance  of  his  cler:  - 
duties.  The  annual  allowance  to  the  deacon  for  clothes  «r:H 
a  mark,  and  ten  shillings  were  gjvcn  to  the  sub-deacon  (t 
the  same  purpose.  The  patronage  of  the  vicarage  of  Bake- 
well  still  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield. 

The  weekly  market  of  Bakewell  was  formerly  held  on 
Mondav  ;  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  b<-. 
on  Friday,  Very  little  business  of  any  kind  is  done*  t: 
it.  Bakewell  has  a  free-school  of  antient  date,  which  is  n«.  v 
kept  in  the  iown-hall.  Chatsworth  House,  the  xcsidcme  «>• 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  about  three  miles  from  Bake- 
well. This  splendid  mansion  was  built  by  William^  i:^* 
first  duke  who  bore  that  name.  It  was  erected  oa  the  h.^.* 
of  the  mansion  built  by  Sir  William  Cavendish  about  tlr* 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurj^,  and  in  which  Mar^  vf 
Scotland  was  imprisoned  for  thirteen  years.  The  pre^M*: 
edifice  was  begun  in  1687  and  completed  in  1 706  ;  but  irn-.: 
additions  have  been  recently  made  to  it  It  stands  on  a  gvtii  • 
acclivity  near  the  bottom  of  a  high  hill,  which  is  n< :..» 
covered  with  wood.  The  situation  is  extremely  beautn. 
The  river  Derwent  runs  before  the  principal  front.  Tliere  i?  i 
handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Derwent  immediate «  ;c 
front  of  Chatsworth  House.  The  house  is  decoratetl  >« )  .. 
Ionic  columns,  and  has  a  flat  roof,  surrounded  by  a  nt':' 
balustrade.  Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  of  1 90  'Uxu  i' 
closing  a  spacious  quadrangular  court.  In  the  centiv  .< 
the  court  is  a  fountain,  with  a  statue  of  Orpheus.  T 
grand  entrance  is  on  the  west,  by  a  grand  lliuht  of  «i;«  ;■« 
to  a  terrace  which  extends  the  length  of  the  whole  buili.i .:. 
Verrio  painted  the  ceilings,  &c.,  and  Gibber  executed  t^  . 
statues.  The  water-works  are  not  equalled  by  any  in  £ur..« . 
except  those  of  Versailles.  One  fountain  throws  up  « ..t  - 
to  the  height  of  ninety  feet 

About  two  miles  south  of  Bakewell  is  Haddon  Hai>,  iS 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.    It  stands  on  a  I     I 
eminence  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Wye,  and  o\erLx'^* 
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fiitty  miles,  \>iitedodftuiborityi8*waiitin^.  It  is  no«r  generally 
called  Deryd-i-Nirtz,  or  the  Lake  of  N  irtz,  from  the  priocipal 
town  in  its  vicinity.  The  designation  of  '  Lake  of  Bakh- 
tegdn/  which  the  old  eastern  geographers  have  given  it,  is 
derived  from  an  antient  village  in  the  neighhourhood,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  said  still  -Co  exist  to  the  eastward  of 
Kheir.  According  to  Hamdallah  Mastaufii  a  Persian  geo- 
grapher quoted  hy  Sir  W.  Ouseley  (Travels,  ii.  171-1 72), 
the  lAke  of  Bakhtegin  is  twelve  farsangs  in  length,  and 
seven  in  hreadth,  and  its  circumference  thirty-five  larsangs. 
Kinneir  {Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p. 
60)  gives  it  a  circumference  of  not  more  than  twenty  far- 
sangs. The  river  Kur  (of  Fars),  better  known  under  the 
name  Band-Emir  or  Bundemir,  falls  into  it.  During  sum- 
mer the  lake  is  nearly  dry,  and  its  bottom  becomes  encrusted 
with  salt,  which  is  collected  by  the  people  who  live  on  its 
borders.  This  salt  is  esteemed  remarkably  fine  and  is  much 
used  throughout  Fars. 
BAKING.  [See  Brbad,  Porcblain,  and  Sugar.] 
BAKU  or  B ADKU.  The  territory  of  this  name,  which 
is  confined  to  the  peninsula  of  Abosheron  or  Abshora,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  forms  part  of  the  con- 
quests made  by  the  Russians  in  1805,  and  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  former  Khannat  of  Shirvan,  to  which  it  has  since 
become  an  appendage.  Besides  the  town  of  Baku,  it  con- 
tains thirty-five  villages,  and,  including  the  town,  19,000 
inhabitants ;  amon^  whom  Klaproth  states  that  there  are 
1000  Turcoman  families.  Their  stock,  according  to  Gamba, 
is  composed  of  500  camels,  3000  horses,  5000  oxen,  and 
42,000  sheep ;  and  he  adds  that  there  is  no  spot  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  more  favourably  situated  for  carrying 
on  an  extensive  trafilc  with  the  East  than  Baku  the 
capital.  Lentz,  in  his  report  upon  a  mission  into  these 
parts  in  the  year  1830,  speaks  of  the  neninsula,  though 
elevated,  as  having  no  height  within  it  which  exceeds  lUOO 
feet ;  in  general,  the  soil  is  of  a  rocky  nature  and  sterile, 
without  one  attractive  spot  in  its  whole  extent,  destitute  of 
a  single  stream,  and  without  anv  water  but  what  is  drawn 
from  wells,  and  this  has  a  salt  cfisagrceable  flavour.  Not  a 
tree  exists  upon  it ;  but  portions  of  the  territory,  we  learn 
fVom  Georgi,  have  a  layer  of  mould  on  which  wheat,  barley, 
and  maize,  melons,  fruits,  rice,  and  cotton,  and,  on  the 
highest  ground  safiron,  are  raised.  In  some  parts,  too, 
opium  is  prepared  from  poppy-heads ;  and  a  species  of  red 
and  highly-savoury  onion,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere, 
is  cultivated  under  cover. 

Besides  the  gaseous  eruptions  proceeding  from  the  satu- 
ration of  the  soil  with  naphtha,  the  peninsula  is  celebrated 
for  numerous  volcanoes,  which  discharge  volumes  of  mud. 
One  of  the  most  violent  eruptions,  says  Lentz,  broke  out 
seven  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  in  December, 
1817.  A  column  of  flame  1,230  feet  wide  in  its  greatest 
diameter  was  vomited  out,  accompanied  by  the  discharge 
of  large  stones  and  jets  of  water ;  it  lasted,  with  a  gradual 
diminution  of  its  height,  eighteen  days,  and  formed  an 
immense  field  of  mud  interspersed  with  conical  mounds, 
one  of  which  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  still  continues  to 
emit  bubbles  several  inches  in  diameter,  at  intervals  of  a 
fbw  minutes.  The  height  of  this  mass  of  mud  is  815 
Paris  feet  (868  English).  Near  Baku  itself  there  is  a 
similar  volcano,  with  its  field  of  mud,  which,  M.  Lentz 
was  informed,  dates  also  fit>m  the  year  1817.  The  penin- 
sula is,  however,  better  known  for  the  superabundance 
of  naphtha,  with  which  its  soil  is  charged,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  It  not  only  streams 
epontaneously  through  the  surface,  but  rises  where\'er  a 
hole  is  bored.  It  is  of  two  descriptions,  black  and  white ; 
«iid  its  principal  sources  are  situated,  according  to  Colonel 
Rottiers,  at  a  spot  called  Balegan,  about  ten  versts  (six 
miles)  fh>m  Baku :  *  it  appears,*  says  he,  *  to  undergo  dis- 
tillation as  it  ascends  to  the  surface,  and  thence  falls  down 
the  tides  of  the  mountains  into  reservoirs,  constructed 
at  some  unknown  period.  It  is  conjectured,  that  entire 
Ibrests  of  resinous  trees  were  onoe  ingulphed  by  some 
Tiolent  eflbrt  of  nature,  and  that  their  decomposition  is  the 
origin  of  this  inflammable  liquid.  The  colour  of  the  oil  is 
black,  but  it  shines  with  a  reddish  tint  when  the  sun's  rays 
are  npon  it*  He  observes,  that  the  natives  use  it  for  burning 
as  a  light,  and  coat  their  roofs  with  it.  '  Not  far  from  the 
same  spot,  a  spring  of  white  oil  gushes  out  from  the  foot  of 
a  hill.  It  readily  inflames  and  bums  on  the  surface  of  the 
wmter,  and  in  calm  weather  the  people  of  the  country  amuse 
themselvea  by  pouring  whole  tons  of  it  into  a  bay  of  the 


Caspian ;  they  then  set  fire  to  it,  ind  it  is  Wne  out  of 
sight,  giving  the  waves  the  appearanoe  of  a  sea  of  fur. 
Our  finest  illuminations  and  fireworks  sink  into  iorfiLM' 
ficance  when  compared  with  this  splendid  exbibitioii.'     1  L-> 
whole  of  these  naphtha  springs  bek>ng  to  the  govemmt^nt ; 
and  in  1820  were  rented  by  an  Armenian  for  ^2,000  ailxr 
roubles  (about  8200/.).    The  weavers  and  other  poor  p^r*.iji* 
of  the  neighbourhood  obtain  a  cheap  light,  and  abundtii.'  '• 
of  heat  for  cooking,  by  driving  a  clay*pipe  or  boUow  ixr.xi. 
steeped  in  lime-water,  into  the  ground  on  which  Uuir 
dwelling  stands,  and  setting  fire  to  the  gas  which  r.»:^ 
through  it    The  Persian  Ghebers,  or  fire- worshippers,  «    - 
sojourn  in  this  quarter,  bottle  the  gas  for  the  purptis*'   i 
sending  it  to  distant  connexions  in  their  native  couoin. 
as  it  is  found  to  retain  its  inflammable  qualities  for  mu>i'.« 
together ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Atecshiah  employ  it  oa  t»  r| 
for  their  lime-kilns  and  for  consuming  toe  remains  of  tl-  ir 
relatives,  as  well  as  instead  of  wood,  coals,  or  lamps.     liAi 
Reineggs  and  Rottiers  describe  the  Asjur-Meisjao,  or  burr- 
ing  fielfl,  near  Baku  ;  it  is  a  hollow  expanse  full  of  fi«^ur^i. 
and  coated  with  white  sand  and  grey  dust,  in  which  parti  ..■< 
of  sulphur  abound.    Some  fissures  are  seen  burning,  t^j."^* 
smothering,  and  others  sending  naphtha  vapours.    Then  h 
a  boiling  lake  too,  not  far  from  the  town,  which  is  in  cjo- 
stant  motion,  and  emits  a  flame  altogether  devoid  of  heat. 
*  After  the  warm  showers  of  autumn,*  obsenes  Rut:'«Ti. 
'  when  the  atmosphere  is  scorching,  the  whole  surrour.<l : :: 
country  appears  to  be  on  fire,  and  it  frequently  roUs  ai     ; 
the  mountains  in  enormous  masses  and  witn  incn*ij:r. 
velocity.    At  other  times  it  stands  motionless.    In  Oiru  .« r 
and  November,  the  moon  being  bright,  an  illumination  u'  > 
brilliant  azure  tint  lights  up  the  whole  horizon  in  the  ^^r.-:. 
Mount  Soghda-Ku  (the  Mount  of  Paradise,  a  promon'  -. 
of  the  Caucasian  mnge)  is  also  clothed  at  times  m  a  >ioi.    : 
sheet  of  flame ;  but  on  these  occasions  it  never  dcsc«:    - 
into  the  plain  country.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  n:^  *  .  - 
dark,  innumerable  jets  of  flame,  sometimes  isolated,  a:  •: 
others  in  masses,  cover  all  the  low  ground,  leaving  * 
mountains  in  obscurity.    The  fire  does  not  burn,  an'l  «   • 
in  the  midst  of  what  every  one  would  conceive  to  )  .   i 
devouring  element,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  lea^t  i  •  .- 
in  it.    The  reeds  and  grass  are  no  ways  affected  by  it :  .  •  I 
I  remarked,  during  these  fantastic  conflagrations,  that  t  • 
empty  tube  of  my  barometer  seemed  more  particular!}  :i^  f 
on  fire ;   whence  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  ph^  •   • 
menon  as  connected  with  electricity.    In  such  a  re<;i  • . .  * 
this,  one  might  well  be  tempted  to  become  a  Ghebet  t-     • 
self.*    These  appearances  never  occur  when  the  wind  (• 
from  the  east.    In  antient  times,  the  burning  field  wn^    :  • 
of  the  most  celebi-atefl  Ateshyahs,  or  shrines  of  Gr.  *. 
among  the  Ghebers  or  Parses;  it  was  a  spot  to  v'     i 
thousands  of  pilgrims  resorted  ;    another  Mecca  or  J' 
salem,  where  tiie    fire-worshipper    purified  him^^If  !':•  ^ 
mortal  stain  previous  to  the  days  of  Shah  Abbas'  ro!«  "• 
less  persecutions.     A  few  adherents  of  this  sect,  who  . 
thinly  scattered  over  the  south  of  Persia,  the  Malabar  c^ . 
and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  find  their  way  fkom  tin^f 
time  to  the  Atecshvah  of  Baku,  which  lies  about  ten  xn' 
from  the  town,  and  pass  five,  seven,  or  ten  years  on  i'  * 
spot;   the  term  being  regulated  by  the  degree  of  t>    - 
anxiety  to  acquire  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  san^'  « 
among  their  countrymen.     Here  they  spend  their  da} «   • 
worshipping  the  sacred  fire,  in  praying,  ana  penitential  r\.  * 
ciscs.    Gamba  describes  the  place  as  a  walled  quadrai  -z  * 
with  an  altar  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  centra.    .V 
each  of  the  four  corners  stands  a  chimney,  tvt  and  two*  r. 
feet  in  height,  from  which  issues  a  flame  three  fe^t  •  > 
length.    The  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  sunound^il  V- 
twenty  cells  or  more,  where  the  priesta  and  Ghebers  nr^-'i" 
the  cells  were  kept  very  clean,  and  their  tenants  had  ad* 
complexion  and  emaciated  appetranoe:  some  were  dt*-- > 
wrapped  in  a  eotton  garment,  and  others  were  wander 
about  stark  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  woollen  gmi  * 
about  their  loins.    Each  cell  contained  three  earthen  pr-  • 
inserted  in  the  floor,  for  thepurpose  of  proeuring  ga»  ■  ' 
domestic  and  other  uses.     Toe  penaneea  to  which  thi/ 
have  recourse  are  so  severe,  that  scarcely  one  individoal  r 
of  ten  ultimately  survives  them. 

The  town  of  Baku  lies  at  the  sonthem  extreinitv  of  t'^- 
peninsula  of  Aboaheron,  where  the  Caspian  ia  land-kx't -.- 
by  two  islands,  which  render  the  roadstead  a  safe  anchors  t:« 
even  close  upon  the  shore.  The  walls  of  Baku  v^:^ 
once  washed  by  the  Caiqpian ;  but  tbcgr  an  at  prcseni 
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BALAGHAT7TS,  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  and 

fertile  district  in  the  south  of  India,  and  which  is  so  called 
in  consequence  of  its  being  situated  above  the  Ghauts,  a 
stupendous  mountain  wall  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  low 
country,  and  supports,  as  it  were,  the  table  land  beyond. 
This  table  land,  which  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  produce  a 
sensible  effect  upon  the  temperature,  extends  from  the  river 
Krishna  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Mysore.  The  term 
Balaghauts  does  not,  however,  in  its  more  usual  acceptation, 
embrace  so  extensive  a  region,  but  is  restricted  to  the  terri- 
tories acauired  by  the  government  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany under  a  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  concluded  in  October 
1 800.  This  district  has  since  been  divided  into  the  two  col- 
lectorates  of  BcUary  and  Cuddapab,  which  comprise  the 
conquests  of  the  Nizam,  acquii-ed  in  his  wars  with  the  Rajah 
of  Mysore  in  1792  and  1799.  This  territory  is  sometimes 
described  as  '  the  ceded  districts.*  It  forms  part  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  Madras.  Its  northern  boundary  is  well  defined 
by  the  Krishna  and  Toombuddra  rivers  ;  the  southern  por- 
tion consists  of  valleys  Iving  between  the  eastern  ghauts 
at  Gurrumcondah,  in  13^46'  N.  lat.,  and  78°  34'  E.  long., 
and  extending  to  Sera,  in  the  Mysore  territory,  which  last- 
mentioned  town  is  situated  in  13^  44'  N.  lat.  and  76''  db'  E. 
long. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  rivers  which  form  their 
northern  boundary,  these  coUectoratcs  do  not  contain  any 
large  streams,  a  circumstance  which  is  owing  to  their  ele- 
vated position.  They  have,  consequently,  always  been 
subject  to  frequent  droughts. 

The  soil  of  the  Balaghauts  is  in  general  good  ;  and  in 
some  parts,  particularly  on  the  wcbtcrn  side,  where  a  black 
earth  occurs,  is  so  fertile,  that,  if  once  well  cleaned  and  pro- 
perly ploughed,  it  will  require  but  little  further  labour  fur 
twenty  years  than  that  of  harrowing  before  the  seed  is  sown. 
The  system  of  drill  husbandry  is  universally  pursued.  This 
rich  soil  is  pure  black  mould,  and  occurs  in  some  places  twelve 
feet  deep ;  it  does  not  contain  any  undecayed  vegetable' 
matter.  The  expense  and  labour  necessary  for  first  clearing 
this  land  are  vcrv  considerable,  so  that  the  poorer  cultivators 
are  frequently  obliged  to  settle  upon  less  fertile  Roils  which 
may  be  cleared  with  less  labour  and  with  less  cititlv  imple- 
ments. This  poorer  soil  consists  sometimes  of  red  gravel, 
which  is  occasionally  mixed  in  uncertain  proportions  with 
the  black  mould  already  described,  and  with  sand  and  cal- 
careous stones.  These  less  fertile  farms  are  sometimes 
manured  by  foldnig  sheep  upon  them.  Tliere  is  much  poor 
waste  land  in  these  collectorates,  but  in  the  more  fertile  parts 
two  or  three  days*  rain  suffices  to  insure  an  abundant  harvest. 
The  rainy  season  should  occur  in  June,  and  if  it  fails,  the 
whole  crop  is  placed  in  danger.  Much  mischief  is  also  ex- 
perienced at  times  by  heavy  rains  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober, which  burst  the  tanks  and  sweep  the  growing  crops 
from  the  ground.  By  a  survey  made  in  1807,  it  was  found 
that  the  Balaghaut  ceded  districts  contained  50,258  tanks 
and  wells,  nearly  14,000  of  which  were  out  of  repair.  This 
ciixsumstance  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  supinencss  of  the 
population,  a  disposition  that  may  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
attributed  to  the  frequent  presence  of  hostile  armies,  which 
were  accustomed  to  destroy  such  works  of  public  utility. 
"When  first  the  country  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bri- 
tish, it  was  in  a  state  of  desolation,  from  which  it  had  scarcely 
began  to  recover,  when  a  severe  drought,  which  continued 
throughout  the  years  1803  and  1804,  destroyed  the  vc'^eta- 
tion,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  cattle  perished  in  con:se- 
Quence.  On  this  occasion  the  inhabitants  were  only  saved 
from  the  horrors  of  absolute  famine  through  the  exertions 
of  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  In  the  neighbouring  district,  under 
the  government  of  the  Nizam,  the  distress  from  this  cause 
was  extreme.  Not^vithstanding  this  warning,  we  find  so 
little  effort  made  to  avert  similar  calamities  in  future, 
that  the  wells  and  tanks  were  left  unrepaired  in  the  propor- 
tion already  mentioned.  The  following  year,  1805,  was  one 
of  great  abundance,  and  although  bad  seasons  have  since 
occasionally  been  experienced,  the  district  has  been  steadily 
and  greatly  improving.  The  productions  of  the  country 
bevond  the  food  required  for  the  population,  consist  princi- 
pally of  indigo,  sugar,  and  cotton :  the  first  and  last  men- 
tioned of  these  articles  are  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  arc  reared  in  great  numbers. 
The  central  and  eastern  divisions  contain  several  diamond 
mines ;  and  it  is  from  these,  and  not  from  mines  in  their  own 
district,  that  the  diamond  merchants  of  Golconda  have  been 
supplied* 


Tlic  mhabitants  of  the  district  are  generally  a  hardy  and 
laborious  race,  and  are  not  so  peaceably  inclined  us  tuo 
natives  of  the  country  below  the  ghauts.  "When  the  "Eirj- 
lish  first  acquired  the  territory,  every  male  inhabitant  cur- 
ried and  was  expert  in  the  use  of  arms ;  their  viUa;:«  %, 
too,  were  for  the  most  part  fortified,  and  so  great  wa^  ti.r 
state  of  anarchy  into  which  tliey  had  fallen,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  neighbouring  villages  were  frequently  engaged  in 
conflicts  with  each  other,  while  the  troops  of  the  supirLr 
government  were  continually  occupied  in  putting  down  in- 
surrections. Assassinations  were  of  such  common  oci  ur- 
rence,  that  scarcely  any  family  could  be  found  that  bad  :i  >\ 
suffered  from  this  cause,  and  that  had  not  at  the  same  tiuc 
been  guilty  of  the  crime. 

Previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  district  to  the  Comp:T.\, 
the  cultivators  had  not  any  permanent  interest  in  the  <».  .. 
which  was 'monopolized  by   the  government;    e\en   i.. 
houses  were  the  property  of  the  ruling  power.    Tlie  pt* 
were  consequently  without  inducement  to  make  impr-^c 
ments,  and  were  continually  moving  about  from  one  »;t.. . 
tion  to  another. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  niiti.^ « 
that  they  were  placed  under  the  administration  of  ».<  i...- 
lightened  and  benevolent  a  man  as  Sir  Thomas  Mur.:  . 
By  his  able  and  conciliatory  management  the  inh;)l  .*  !• 
were,  in  a  few  years,   converted   from  small,  indept '  ' 
hordes  of  lawless  freebooters  into  peaceable  subjects  uua  . 
dustrious  men.  The  benefits  of  the  system  which  be  ad  ji  -. 
are  further  apparent  from  the  increase  of  revenue  di  r.  ■ 
by  the  Company's  government  in  this  district,  whi«'b  v  . 
raised  in  seven  years  from  10,06,593  to  15,17,272  paj:*-.  • 
as  well  as  from   the  great  addition  made  during  the  «. 
period  to  the   number  of  the  inhabitants,  which  add..    . 
amounted  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  as  it  exi-t'  : 
at  the  time  of  the  cession  in  1800.    This  increase  aro>t\    . 
a  great  degree,  from  the  return  of  persons  who  had  n. 
grated  during  the  troubles  of  the  former  government.  !■- 
a  census  made  in  1806,  it  apix^ared  that  the  district  <'• 
tained  1,917,376  inhabitants,  among  whom  tbo  nuinln  r    : 
males  exceeded  that  of  the  females  in  the  prop»»rti  n    t 
eleven  to  ten.     The   greatest  part  of  the  populati-n    .,i 
Hindus,  but  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  M-l    i.-- 
medans  among  the  inhabitants  of  Adoni,  Bellari,  Ci- •  .■ - 
pah,  and  Curnoul,  which  are  the  chief  towns  in  the  d  -r  <  ' 
(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hiudustan  ;  Mill's  //.  -: 
of  British  India;  Reports  of  the  Cowmiitees  of  the  II   .  - 
of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India.) 

BALANCE,  a  corruption,  probably,  of  the  middle  L-  : 
word  Valentia,  used  (see  Ducange)  to  denote  price  or  i  .... 
whence  came  valance,  mentioned  by  the  same  auth.-r,  . 
considers  the  word  Balanx,  or  Biianx,  to  be  a  rc-c(.n>tru« 
from  the  common  idiom.    The  word  ballancia  is  U*v\  . 
the  thirteenth  century.     From  meaning  the  worth  or  \». 
it  came  to  signify  any  instrument  used  for  ascertain j  -  . 
but  particularly  when  weight  was  the  quality  rtUm  i  : 
Hence  came  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  in  wti.  ;.  .: 
stands  for  any  state  of  things  under  which  oppo^in^ 
cumstances  just  destroy  the  effects  of  each  other ;   a>  >.  i  . 
we  speak  of  a  balance  of  power,  of  good   and  c\il.  jw- 
Hence  also  the  commercial  meaning,  in  which  the  U\\  : 
is  not  the  state  just  mentioned,  but  the  sum  of  money  v. . 
must  be  added  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  an  arroi.ijt   • 
order  that  the  debts  and  credits  may  be  balancni^  ^r 
equal  amount.     As  an  instrument  of  common  u^e.  the*    .. 
*Ji^ra/^s  is  more  frequently  applied.     In  philosophical   a; 
ratus,  the  word  is  applied  to  any  machine  by  which  an  c" 
is  measured,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  inventor,  for  tliore  :>  • 
other  rule.     For  the  hydrostatical  balance,  see  Gn\>'T. 
Specific  ;   for  the  torsion  balance,  see  Torsion,  &<♦,     ^ 
also  Steel-yard,  Levsk,  Wkiguing-Macuine,  SpkL^   • 
Balanck.] 

The  instrument  most  commonly  known  by  the  t 
balance  is  a  superior  sort  of  scales,  executed  with  all  i 
precision  necessary  for  the  nicest  operations  of  pln^..^  . 
particularly  of  chemistry.     We  shall  thertfurc  c*mf  :!»> 
selves  to  state  the  circumstances  which  are  noce>»«ir}  l 
good  performance  of  the  philosoplucal  balance. 

A  simple  strai^'ht  lever,  balanced  by  weights  n.-»  • 
immediately  upon  it,  so  that  the  centre  of  graVit)  f.i.:>  . 
the  fulcrum,  is  at  rest  in  every  position  :    fur  no  im«t.  u 
change  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.    The  * 
may  be  said  vherc  some  of  the  weights  bi'i'ig  bj  M:.. 
firstly,  on  the  mechanical  principle  that  any  font?  ula\  . 
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lonff  as  no  single  one  of  them  is  in  a  condition  to  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  any  of  the  rest 

But  as  in  such  a  system  of  slates  so  connected  there  ore 
generally  a  few  which  maybe  considered  as  leading  powers, 
it  is  by  these  being  made  to  counterpoise  each  other  that 
the  balance  is  principally  maintained.  It  is  in  this  way 
only  that  the  safety  of  the  smaller  states  can  be  secured. 
Thus,  in  the  antient  world,  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, there  was  no  power  any  where  left  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  Rome ;  and  the  consequence  was.  that,  one  after 
another,  the  countries  that  yet  remained  sovereign  powers 
fell  under  her  dominion,  until  she  became  the  mistress  of 
the  antient  world.  The  gradual  subjugation  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  India  by  Grcat  Britain,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  late  widely-extended  empire  of  France  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  may  be  quoted  aa  other  examples  of  the  effect 
that  results  from  the  destruction  of  what  is  termed  the 
balance  of  power. 

On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  power  of  one  great  state 
fhowever  far  sui'passing  in  extent  of  territory,  or  olher  re- 
sources of  strength  and  influence,  many  of  those  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood) can  be  kept  in  check,  or,  in  other  words,  balanced 
by  that  of  another,  the  indei:endcnce  of  the  smaller  states 
in  secured  against  both.  Neither  will  be  disposed  to  allow 
its  rival  to  add  to  its  power  by  the  conquest  or  absorption  of 
any  of  these  minor  and  otherwise  defenceless  members  of 
the  system.  And  in  this  way  it  happens  that  each  state, 
whether  great  or  small,  has  an  interest  and  a  motive  to  exert 
itself  in  the  preservation  of  the  balance. 

This  point  of  policy  is  so  obvious,  that  it  must  have  been 
arted  uynm  in  all  ages,  by  every  assemblage  of  states,  so 
connected  or  situated  as  to  influence  one  another.  There 
may  have  been  less  or  more  of  skill  or  wisdom  in  the  man- 
ner of  acting  upon  it,  or  the  attempt  to  act  upon  it  may  have 
been  more  or  less  successful,  hi  different  cases ;  but  to  sup- 
pose that  its  importance  had  been  overlooked  by  any  states 
that  ever  existed  in  the  circumstances  described,  would  be 
to  suppose  such  states  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation. 

Mr.  Hume  (see  his  Essays,  part  ii.  essay  7th)  has  shown 
conclusively,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, that  antient  politicians  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  although,  as  far  as 
appears,  they  did  not  designate  it  by  that  name.  '  In  all 
the  politics  of  Greece,*  he  observes,  *  the  anxiety  with  regard 
to  the  balance  of  power  is  apparent,  and  is  expressly  pointed 
out  to  us  even  by  the  antient  historians.  Thucydides  (lib.  i.) 
represents  the  league  which  was  formed  against  Athens, 
and  which  produced  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  entirely 
owing  to  this  principle ;  and  after  the  decline  of  Athens, 
when  the  Thebans  and  Lacedemonians  disputed  for  sove- 
reignty, we  find  that  the  Athenians  (as  well  as  many  other 
republics)  always  threw  themselves  into  the  lighter  scale, 
and  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  balance.  They  supported 
Thebes  against  Spai'ta,  till  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Epaminondas  at  Leuctra:  after  which  they  immediately 
went  over  to  the  conquered — from  generosity,  as  they  pre- 
tended, but,  in  reality,  from  their  jealousy  of  tne  conquerors.' 
'  Whoever,'  he  adds,  '  will  read  Demosthenes'  oration  for 
the  Megalopolitans,  may  see  the  utmost  refinements  on 
this  principle  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Venetian 
or  English  speculatist'  He  afterwards  quotes  a  passage 
from  Polybins  (lib.  i.  c.  83),  in  which  that  writer  states  that 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  though  the  ally  of  Rome,  yet  sent 
assistance  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  wai'  of  the 
auxiliaries,  '  esteeming  it  requisite,  both  in  order  to  retain 
his  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  to  preserve  the  Roman  friend> 
ship,  that  Carthage  should  be  safe ;  lest  by  its  fall  the  re- 
maining power  should  be  able,  without  contest  or  opposition, 
to  execute  every  purpose  and  undertaking.  Ana  here  he 
acted  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence ;  for  that  is  never 
on  any  account  to  be  overlooked ;  nor  ought  such  a  force 
ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand  as  to  incapacitate  the 
neighbouring  states  from  defending  their  rights  against  it.* 
•  Here,'  remarks  Mr.  Hume,  *  is  the  aim  of  modem  politics 
pointed  out  in  express  terms.' 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  preservation  of 
the  balance  of  power  was  never  so  distinctly  recognized  and 
adopted  as  a  principle  of  general  policy  in  antient  as  it  has 
been  in  modem  times.  The  systematic  observance  of  the 
principle  of  the  balance,  subsequently  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  may  be  first  traced  in  the  conduct  of 
the  sevoral  Italian  republics.    It  appears  clearly  to  have 


formed  patt  of  what  nay  be  called  the  public  lav  «f  %iie^ 
rival  iovereignties  from  about  the  commencement  oi  tl>«.> 
fifteenth  century.  From  the  commencement  of  the  ii**\t 
century  it  became  an  intlueneiog  principle  in  the  ge&criJ 
policy  of  Europe. 

The  leading  mle  by  which  it  has  ever  since  ihcn  bcf-n 
attempted  to  maintain  the  balance  in  question,  inar  in: 
stated  to  be  the  opposing  of  every  new  arrangomeot  vhxii 
threatens  either  materially  to  augment  the  strength  of  otu 
of  the  greater  powers,  or  to  diminish  that  of  another*  T\n.<. 
first  Austria,  and  afterwards  France,  have  been  the  grojt 
objects  of  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  of  the  other  stah^x  'A 
Europe.   While  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire  was  united  lu 
the  person  of  Charles  V.  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  that  pro 
vince  was  naturally  rep;arded  as  formidable  both  by  Fr3no> 
and  England.     If  he  could  have  effected  a  permanent  u'.\^ 
ance  with  either  of  these  powers,  or  could  have  even  indvKN  . 
one  of  them  to  stand  aside  and  acquiesce,  there  can  be  ht:.. 
doubt  that  he  would  have  talcen  that  occasion  to  attempt  : 
crush  the  other.  The  vast  possessions  of  Philip  II.  appi-;« 
to  call  for  the  same  watchtiiUiess  and  opposition,  in  rcir^ .  . 
to  his  projects,  from  all  other  states  that  valued  \\tcir  : . 
dependence.     In  later  times,  the  ambition  of  Louis  \i\  . 
of  France,  and  the  scheme  concerted  under  his  uian-i- 
mcnt  to  unite  in  one  family  the  crowns  of  France  a!  \ 
Spain,  drew  upon  him,  in  like  manner,  the  general  1.  < 
tility  of  Europe.    There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  thi* 
if  the  designs  of  this  sovereign  had  not  been  thus  re^i^^  *. 
France  would  have  become  a  century  earlier  than  it  u. . 
the  mistress  of  the  continent,  and  the  independence  of  . . 
otlier  nations  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  been  c\ti  - 
guished.   Our  own  liberties,  as  founded  upon  the  Revtih^: .  u 
of  168S,  could,  in  such  circumstances,  certamly  not  ii^^* 
been  maintained. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  argue  that  the  ma  ^- 
tenance  of  the  balance  of  power  has  often  involvctl  u  i 
nations  of  Europe  in  contests  with  each  olhert  which*  if  tb-^ 
had  disregarded  that  principle,  would  not  have  taken  pb. v 
at  leasts  not  at  the  time.  It  may  be  better  that  all  mxiw.  • 
should  be  subject  to  one,  than  that  each  should  preserve  ii. 
independence ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  here :  if  natt  .  • 
will  be  sovereign  and  independent,  they  must  fight  for  i\  c  r 
sovereignty,  as  men  must  do  for  any  other  possession,  mhM 
it  is  attacked. 

But  some  |>er8ons  appear  to  think  that  we  in  this  coui.tr. 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  so-ca. 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  because  we  Hve  not  on  the  r  : 
tinent,  but  in  an  island  by  ourselves.    If  the  whole  rvwiti 
nent  were  reduced  under  subjection  to  a  single  despc4.  •  • 
certainly  should  not  long  remain  independent.    The  \ 
tection  which  we  now  possess  fVom  the  sea  with  whif  h  « 
are  surrounded  would,  in  the  case  suoposed,  certainly  ha « •.  • 
insudicient    The  water  alone  would  not  keep  off  an  enn.  \ , 
if  we  had  not  a  navy  to  ride  on  it;  and  we  could  not  m;.. 
tain  a  great  navy  without  our  foreign  trade ;  which,  vnia  .. . 
the  rest  of  Europe  united  under  one  head  against  us  ^t-r- 
tainly  could  not  subsist. 

The  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  n.in*<  . 
however,  although  it  has  no  doubt  given  occasion  to  «.  i. 
wars,  has  probably  prevented  more.    Its  general  nw*.^-  - 
tion  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  united  all  ^e  states  of  Kur.>« 
into  one  great  confederacy,  and  habituated  each  nf  * 
leading  powers  to  the  expectation  of  a  most  Ibmiidablo  :•- 
sistance  in  case  of  its  making  any  attempt  to  encrocch  ov  ' 
the  rights  of  its  neighbours.   It  is  not  sufficient  ol^o^'tiar  t  . 
say  that  such  attempts  have  been  actually  made.    'J I'-. 
would  have  been  made  much  oftener  had  there  been  i. 
such  general  understanding  as  we  have  spoken  of.    It  is. 
have  operated  as  a  great  discouragement  and  check  ti>  f 
schemes  of  ambitious  potentates  to  know  that,  from  th**  t: ' 
consoli<]ation  of  the  modern  European  system  down  to  i- 
partition  of  Poland  in  1 772— a  period,  we  may  say,  of  il. »« 
centuries— -not  the  smallest  independent  state  had  suCcr. 
extinction,  or  had  been  even  very  seriously  eiirlvled  *' 
power  or  territory,  notwithstanding  all  tlie  wars  ibr  the  p-^  * 
pose  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement  that  had  been  wsc  i 
during  that  long  interval. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE.  In  a  tract  published  in  KV. 
called  Efiglanda  Great  HappinettB,  which  is  ouoted  bv  Ntr 
M'Culloch  in  the  introductory  discourse  to  his  ediit'<  n  : 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Natioiu^  is  the  following  diaiuguc  '.-- 
tween  •  Complaint  *  and  •  Content :  — 
*  Complaint,  What  think  you  of  the  French  trader  «U.<^ 
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draw  their  nutriment,  ns  the  inislcloo  from  tho  branchea ' 
of  the  tliorn.  None  of  tlie  ijiecies  have  fully-formed 
leaves ;  hut,  in  lieu  of  tliem,  clisely- packed  lleshy  scales 
clothe  their  stems  and  Ruard  their  Howera  in  their  in- 
faDcy.  Succulent  in  texture,  dingy  in  colour,  and  ofli-n 
Bptinging  from  a  brown  and  shapeless  rootslock,  Ba- 
lanophoreiB  remind  the  ohsen'er  of  fungi  more  than  of 
Ibn-ering  plants ;  anil,  in  fact,  they  appear  hitermediale  in 
naluro  between  the  two.  If  they  have  llowcrs  and  sexes, 
both  are  of  the  sirapkst  kind ;  and  their  ovules,  instead  of 
ohan"ing  to  seeds,  like  those  of  other  flonetinf;  plants, 
hecoioe,  oecordinf!  to  Mr.  Endlicher,  bags  of  spores,  like 
tliose  of  true  llowerlesa  plants.  Even  their  woody  system 
is  of  the  most  iniporfuct  kind,  fur  it  is  either  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  destitute  of  spiral  vessels.  It  is  probable 
Ibat  numerous  f^nera  and  species  of  this  singulur  order 
still  remain  undiscovered  in  the  depths  of  tropical  forests, 
where  they  lurk  araouK  the  herbajjo,  and  are  not  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  mere  liower- gathering  traveller. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  only  eight  spoeies  have  been  dis- 
rovered,  avrangcd  under  tho  genua  HeUms,  Scylmlium, 
Langtcinrjia,  and  Balutiop/iora. 
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The  genus  in  most  widely  diffused,  and  abounds  upcii 
most  all  bodies,  whether  fixed  or  moveable,  that  offer  an 
opportunity  for  it  to  attach  itself  to  them,  and  are  im- 
mersed in  the  sea.  On  rocks  left  dry  at  low  water,  on 
ips,  on  timber,  whether  floating  or  at  resU  on  lobsti!> 
_.iit  other  crustaceans,  on  the  shclli  of  conchifers  and 
raoUusks,  colonics  of  balant  are  to  bo  fijuad. 


cepUcle* 


BALA'NTIA,  from  0a\avru>v,  a  bag  or  pouch,  the  gem 
ric  namo  which  the  German  naturalist  111i<:ci-  ([ave  to  ll 
animals  commonly  called  Pkalana'rs  {PAatani-isIa) :   tl. 
latter  name  ho  rc's^'rvcs  for  the  i'etaurhli  (Pelauras)  of 
other  loolngists.     [See  I'hala^obu  and  Petaurus.] 

BA'LANUS  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  sessile  cirrhiped • 
barnacles,  formed  by  Itruguifrcs  from  some  species  of  the 
genus  Lepoj.  linn.  Sowerhy  had,  for  reasons  which  appear 
to  bira  conclusive,  re-united  to  Balanus  those  species  which 
live  in  sponges,  and  which  Leach  had  scpamtnl  under  the 
name  oi  Acanta.  Jtatanus  offers  a  great  variety  of  form  ; 
but  the  shell  wilt  be  found  to  consist  of  six  valves,  four  of 
which  are  comparatively  large,  coalescing  at  lite  sides,  and 
forming  altogether  k  rude  hollow  cone,  whose  aperture  i: 
closed  by  an  operculum  of  four  valves  (between  tlie  twi 
foremost  of  which  i^sue  tho  jointctl  fcatbcr-Ukc  tentacula), 
Mid  it*  bue  by  a  tcstoceoud  I'latc. 


Ralimua   PHltaem  itnias   Psittaru*,   Molina)    i<.   \\ 
desi'ribed  in  the  1 9th  numWr  of  the  Zoofngical  Jnum^ ',    ■ 
Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  R.N.,  in  his  *  Deseripti  ■:! 
the  Cirrhipoda,  Conchifera,  and  Mollusca,   in  a  en'.\<-  ! 
formed  by  the  Officeri  of  H.MS,  Adventure  and    IWs.' 
employed  between  the  Years  1826  and  1830  in  aumy  . 
Dig  southern  Coasts  of  South  A mcncn.  including  tbcSli..' 
of  Ma<ralhaens  and  tho  C^ast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.' 

'  This  cirrhiped,"  writes  Captain  King.  '  which  at  O  ■> 
ccprion  de  Chile  is  frequently  of  a  larger  site  (ban  I'.y 
inches  and  a  half  long  and  three  incites  and  a  h:itr  it 
diameter,  forms  a  very  common  and  highly-esteemcil  f 
of  the  natives,  by  whom  it  is  called  fiii-o,  from  the  ;tru 
nated  processes  of  the  two  posterior  opercular  valves.  1  [ 
anterior  and  posterior  opercular  valves,  when   in   en:--! 

S resent  some  resemblance  to  a  parrot's  beak,  nl.- ■  ■ 
lolina's  name.  It  is  also  found  very  abundantly  at  ^  '] 
divia  and  at  Calbuco.  near  the  north  of  the  isl.ind 
Chiloe.  It  occurs  in  large  bunches,  and  presents  siiino,  l 
of  a  cactus-like  appearance.  The  parent  is  covered  lit  * 
progeny,  so  that  large  branches  are  found  comwiseil  ut  fr  ■ 
fifty  to  a  hundred  distinct  individuals,  each  of  which  bcrii 
in  its  turn  the  foundation  of  another  cidnnv.  Our  -  t 
cimeu,  in  the  possession  of  my  friend  W.  J,  Bn^derip.  E--, 
consists  of  a  numennts  group  basvd  on  two  larce  iii^  - 
duals.  They  are  collected  DV  Iwing  choppeil  off  Wif 
hatchet.  At  Concencion,  where  they  ate  found  of  l>  ;: 
size  than  to  the  southward,  they  are  principally  proci;  n  '. 
the  island  of  Quiiiquina,  which  lies  across  tho  entraii.-.> 
the  bay ;  whence  they  are  exported  in  large  <)iianli;i  -  ■ 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago  de  Chile,  where  they  arc  ''  'i 
sidcred  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  indeed  with  some  ju-. 
for  the  flesh  enuals  in  richness  and  dolicacy  that  i  r  ' 
crab,   which,  when  boiled   and  eaten  cold,  it   xorv   nv. 

The  Epincil  and  smooth  varieties  of  Palnnu:  V^'nl  •■•  ■ 
Sowerhy,  Acasia  Monta^i,  Leach,  afford  caoiupli.-  . 
those  species  which  Utc  in  sponge*. 
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fikb,  otters,  tortoises,  &c.,  are  alio  inhabitants  of  the  lake. 
Iron  sand  is  likewise  one  of  its  peculiarities ;  and  *  I  am 
not  aware,'  says  Csaplovics,  '  though  it  is  found  near  Mes- 
bina  in  Sicily,  the  Canaries,  and  on  the  coast  of  Core- 
mandcl,  that  it  exists  in  any  other  inland  sea.  Althou);h  full 
of  particles  of  iron  of  peculiar  brilliancy  and  purity,  it  does 
not  corrode  either  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  it  remains  un- 
affected by  heat.  If  the  magnet  be  appliisd  to  it,  about  a 
fourth  part  of  the  sand  will  he  taken  up  by  it ;  and  when 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  exhibits  small  grains  of 
various  precious  stones,  such  as  tho  garnet,  ruby,  amethyst, 
topaz,  &C.*  There  is  an  excellent  spring  of  acidulous 
water  near  Fiired,  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which 
las  become  a  place  of  great  resort. 

BALBEC.     [See  Baalbkc] 

BA'LBI,  GA'SPARO,  a  Venetian  merchant  and  tra- 
veller, who  lived  in  the  second  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
lie  was  a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  and  the  business  of  his 
trade  led  hira  to  Aleppo,  whence  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
India,  which  lasted  several  years.  On  his  return  to  Venice 
he  published  an  account  of  this  journey,  Viaggio  aW  Indie 
Orientalit  8yo.  Venice,  1590,  which  was  reprinted  in  1600. 
Balbi^s  narrative  is  curious,  as  it  refers  to  an  epoch  when 
India  was  much  less  known  than  it  is  now,  and  was  in  a 
stato  very  diflerent  from  the  present.  The  Portuguese  were 
then  the  great,  indeed  the  only,  European  nation  trading  to 
India,  and  their  establishments  on  the  coasts  were  numerous 
and  strong.  Those  Venetian  merchants  who  ventured  so 
far  appear  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Portuguese, 
and  to  have  enjoyed  security  under  their  protection.  Balbi 
wrote  in  an  unpretending  style,  which  bears  marks  of  his 
candour  as  to  what  he  himself  saw,  and  also  of  his  credulity 
M-ith  regard  to  matters  which  he  knew  only  from  hearsay. 
He  is  very  minute  and  exact  in  every  particular  of  mercan- 
tile information ;  but  his  statements  are  scanty  with  regard  to 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  countries  which  he  visited. 

Bnlbi  proceeded  from  Aleppo  to  Bir  on  the  Euphrates, 
tind  then  embarked  on  the  river,  which  he  represents  as 
dangerous,  owing  tu  rapids  and  shallows.      He  landed  on 
t^e  left  bank,  ut  the  distance  of  one  day  and  a  half  from 
Bagdad,  which  he  calls  New  Babylon,  and  to  which  city 
he  proceeded  by  land.     From  Bagdad  he  descended  the 
Tigris  to  Bussora,  and  there  embarked  for  Ormuz,  where 
the  Portuguese  had  a  fort,  the  sovereign  of  that  barren 
lilllc  island  being  tributary  to  them.    All  provisions  came 
from  the  coast  of  Persia.     Balbi  speaks  of  the  pearl  fishery 
which  was  earned  en  at  Bahrein  and  other  islands  in  the 
Persian  Giilf.     From  Ormuz  he  proceeded  to  Diu,  another 
factory  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Oambay,  and  thence  to  Goa,  their  chief  settlement  on  the 
Malabar  coast.      Ho   gives  a   full  account  of  ihe   trade 
in  those  places,  of  the  various  goods  brought  to  the  mar- 
kets, their  prices  in  Venetian  currency,  the  duties,  freights, 
&c.     From  Goa  he  went  to  Cochin,  and  thence  round 
Cape  Comorin  to  St.  Thomas,  or  St.  Thom6,  as  he  calls 
it.  another  Por.tugucse  fiictory.     He  gives  a  curious  sketch 
of  the  missionaries,  and  their   mode   of  converting  the 
people  at  that  time.     He  saw  the  king  of  Cochin,  and  an- 
other Indian  chief,  who  came  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Cochin  to  settle  amicably  certain  disputes  with  those  fathers, 
who  had  sent  numerous  missionaries  inland,  and  had  con- 
verted so  many  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  native  kings 
was  afraid  of  losing  his  crown.    *  The  Jesuit  fathers,*  says 
Balbi,  •  go  about  armed,  and  followed  by  gi*cat  numbers  of 
the  converts :  one  of  them  in  particular,  a  Genoese  by  birth, 
rides  about  the  country,  he  and  his  men,  armed  with  mus- 
kets, and  carrying  before  them  a  standard  with  the  image 
of  the  Saviour,  and  converting  multitudes  of  people,  who 
follow  him  wherever  he  goes,  which  so  terrifies  the  Pagans, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  it.'    At  St.  Thom6  Balbi  embarked 
with  several  Portuguese  merchants  for  the  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  year  158?.    His  account  of  that 
remote  country  is  the  most  curious  part  of  his  narrative. 
Pej;u  was  then  a  powerful  kin;,'dom  ;  Ava  was  subject  to  it, 
and  even  Siam  was  ite  tributary.    The  ship  in  which  Balbi 
was  having  arrived  at  Negrais,  tho  goods  and  passengers 
were  transferred  into  boats,  in  which  they  ascended   the 
river  Irawaddi  for  eleven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
arrived  at  Meccao,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  the  capital  of 
Pegu,  which  was  twelve  miles  east  from  the  river.    Balbi 
represents  the  town  as  very  larj^e,  divided  into  old  and 
new:  the  new  town  was  square,  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ditches.    A  number  of*  large  crocodiles  were  kept  in  the 


ditches  to  prevent  anv  one  from  swimming  orer.     Tlic 
streets  were  wide,  the  houses  built  of  wood«  and  dirty  insll-. 
The  king's  palaoe  was  in  the  middle  of  the  new  lovu :   t«.«< 
old  town  was  occupied  by  the  trading  people.    The  low  u  •  ( 
Pegu  has  been  since  destroyed  by  the  Birmans,  who  ruii- 
quered  it  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centur},  a'.<l 
left  standing  only  ihe  great  temple  of  Shorn adoo.     Batt  i 
bad  an  audience  of  the  king,  who  inquired  about  the  ;;»> 
veller's  native  country,  and  being  told  it  was  a  republic  a:  I 
had  no  king,  he  burst  into  sudi  violent  laughter  at  t.  <« 
novelty,  that  it  brought  on  a  fit  of  coughing  to  k  1  k  \\ 
he  was  subject.     He  appears,  however,  to   ha\e    Icrl 
something  of  European  ]iohtics,  for   he  asked  B«ilbi   i..e 
name  of  the  sovereign  who  had  recently  conquered  J**;- 
tugal  (Philip  II.  of  Spain).    The  kin^,  according  to  Bal .  \  4 
account,  behaved  very  graciously  to  him,  and  made  Kiis  :k 
present  of  a  golden  cup  and  several  pieces  of  China  dan:^>V: 
silk,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  natives.   Balbi  had  brou.^^it 
from  India  some  fine  emeralds,  which  tlie  king  purt  h;  *  i 
at  the  price  set  on  them  by  the  broker?,  and  Balbi  was  j.     i 
partly  in  other  precious  stones  and  partly  in  ganta^  oi  -c.  % 
pieces,  which  were  the  currency  of  the  country.   The  ha:,  .i 
traveller  observes  that  he  might  have  obtained  deuLW  i.,c 
price,  had  he  made  a  present  to  the  brokers,  ^  they  U- :  - 
easily  bribed.'  He  gave  a  firelock  to  the  king's  son,  fur  w  !..i  ii 
he  was  never  paid.    He  asked  leave  to  proceed  to  A\  a.  w  h«*r' 
the  finest  rubies  were  to  be  obtained,  but  was  prevenutl  «.\ 
a  war  breaking  out  between  Pegu  and  Ava.    Tlic  U::  v 
kingdom  had  revolted ;  and  the  king  of  Pegu  d>;kCO\erii.e 
that  many  of  his  own  officers  and  governors  had  coi}%p<r  ' 
against  hira,  found  means  to  entice  them  to  the  capital,  h.-.. 
their  wives  and  children,  and  there  burnt  them  ali\c%   '  • 
the  number  of  4000.    The  number  is  no  doubt  exa^rgciaut.. 
but  Balbi  states  that  he  saw  the  pour  wretches,  and  Ikl  . 
their  shrieks.     Of  course  he  did  not  count  them,  aiid  h«*  ;. 
not  very  paiticular  about  his  ciphers  in  tl:eso  raattcr>. :  . 
he  talks  of  armies  of  a  million,  or  at  the  least  half  a  tniia-r 
of  combatants.     He,  however,  often  qualities  his  statem<  i :« 
by  saying  *  such  was  the  common  report.'    The  war  ru  \-  • 
favourably  for  the  king  of  Pegu,  who  killed  the  kiii;- 
Ava,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  capital  in  tnm.s  . 
Balbi  mentions  the  festivals  and  ceremonials  of  ihe  (^  uri «,: 
Pegu,  in  which  the  wliite  elephants  of  the  king  actc )  a 
conspicuous  part.    Upon  tho  whole  he  gives  a  favour.   • 
account  of  the  people  of  Pegu,  as  being  a  mild,  well-di*jK-*.-i 
race,  and  remarkably  tolerant,  as  well  as  their  talal}otu^,  cr 
monks,  whose  conduct  seems  to  have  been  as  exexn^tbr^  .. 
their  doctrines  were  charitable.      They  did    not   pxcu.i 
any  of  their  countrymen  from  becoming  Chribtinn^.  in  1 
said  that  men  could  be  good  in  any  religion.     Indian  r<:u  .. 
stuffs  were  then  the  principal  article  of  importation  tu  k\'jL   : 
silver  was  exported  to  Bengal,  and  rice  to  Malacca,  ni..  .. 
was  another  Portuguese  establishment.     Balbi«  after  rr* 
maining  two  years  in  Pegu,  set  off  for  Martaban,  and  iJu::. 
embarked  to  return  to  Cochin.    In  this  voyage  be  was  «.•: 
danger  of  being  cast  on  the  island  of  Camicobar,  the  tuU^- 
bitants  of  which,  he  savs,  were  cannibals.     The  wind,  how- 
ever,  turned  favourable,  and  in  seventeen  days  tbc>  >^m 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  Portuguese  had  facttfii.%. 
At  Cochin  he  was  detained  seven  months  before  he  ru...  i 
get  a  passage  for  Ormuz.     He  tells  many  curious  pari**  4  - 
lars  of  the  people  of  the  Malabar  coast,  tlieir  superst<t;i!>. 
&c.    He  also  tieard  there  of  the  princes  of  Japan,  whu  b  « . 
just  returned  from  Italy,  where  they  had  been  on  a  \u  ; 
to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  were   going   home,  arcuc- 
panied  by  a  number  of  Capuchins  and  other  fnaxs.    A 
Chinese  vessel,  which  arrived  at  Cochin,  brought  Che  new « 
of  the  great  progress  which  Christianity  was  making  t.i 
China,  where  a  Neapolitan  Jesuit,  having  (earned  the  Ixn 
guage,  preached  with  the  emperor's  permission.     Balbi  ii  - 
turned  home  by  the  way  of  Ormuz,  Bussora,  Bagdad,  &*• : 
Aleppo.  He  had  left  Aleppo  in  1579,  and  returned  in  13>^-. 

Balbi  seems  to  have  been  the  first  traveller  who  g:i\c  ^  . 
account  of  Transgangetic  India.    Olearius,  in  his  c<htK» 
Mandelslo  s  travels,  gi^-cs  an  abridgment  of  Balbi'^s  jourr.«- 
as  Mandelslo  himself,  who  travelled  in  the  East  Ini  .-^ 
about  half  a  century  later  than  Balbi,  did  not  \i«ii  IVc- . 
A  Latin  translation  of  Balbi's  narrative  is  in  De  Hr,  * 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  to  the  East  I-y.u  . 
Frankfort.  1590—64.     Provost,  in  his  Histoire   G,  - 
des  Voyages,  ^ives  an  account  of  Pegu  from  Slieluti.,  * 
later  traveller,  in  which  he  qnotes  Balbi. 

BALBI'NUS^  DE'CIMUS  CA'£UUS»  a  Roman  se^.. 
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and  t1i6  Men,  150  in  number,  saved  diemseWes  by  swim- 
ming. The  settlement  they  found  reduced  to  ashes.  Thev 
next  attempted  to  penetrate  the  country,  but  met  with  such 
resistance  from  the  natives  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  coast.  In  this  state  of  despair  salboa  said,  *  I  remember 
to  have  seen,  when  I  was  on  these  coasts  some  years  ago,  a 
town  situated  by  the  side  of  a  large  river  on  the  west  side  of 
the  gulf:  Uie  inhabitants  were  of  a  mild  character,  and  did 
not  use  poisoned  arrows.*  The  suggestion  of  Balboa  was  no 
sooner  made  than  it  was  eagerly  embraced  by  all.  He  led 
them  towards  the  place ;  and  tiie  event  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  his  information.  After  a  veiy  obstinate  combat 
with  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  put  them  to  ttight,  entered 
the  town,  and  founded  a  settlement,  which  they  called,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darien, 
in  8^  20'  N.  lat  The  Spaniards,  after  their  establishment 
there,  began  to  exchange  with  the  natives  goods  and  trinkets 
for  gold,  and  had  already  received  to  the  amount  of  12,000 
dollars,  when  Enciso,  under  pain  of  death,  forbade  the  ex- 
change of  anything  for  gold.  On  this  his  men  deposed  him, 
and  some  of  them  elected  Balboa  and  Zamudio  for  their 
leaders.  But  there  was  a  party  still  faithful  to  Enciso ;  and 
others,  again,  were  desirous  to  place  themselves  under 
Nicuesa.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  a  ship  arrived 
from  Spain  with  men  and  provisions  for  Nicuesa.  The 
captain  distributed  part  of  his  stores  among  the  settlers ; 
and  this  circumstance  determined  the  parties  in  favour  of 
Nicuesa.  They  accordingly  despatched  the  vessel  in  quest 
of  that  chief,  and  found  him  near  Portobello  in  great  dis- 
tress. Nicuesa,  indignant  at  the  state  of  insubordination 
in  the  colony,  sailed  towards  the  settlement,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  land.  After  intreating  permission,  which  was 
refused  him,  he  came  on  shore  secretly  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  Balboa.  Here  he  was  seized  by  order  of  his  adversaries, 
and  placed  in  a  miserable  vessel,  with  seventeen  men  who 
chose  to  follow  him.  The  vessel  sailed  for  Spain,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

The  parties  of  Enciso  and  Balboa  now  resumed  their 
disDute,  and  Balboa  gained  the  victory.  Enciso  was  placed 
under  arrest,  tried,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  and 
the  loss  of  all  his  property,  for  having  usurped  the  command 
of  Ojeda.  By  the  entreaties  of  friends  Balboa  granted  him 
his  liberty,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  Darien.  Balboa  now 
sent  Zamudio  to  Spain  to  give  an  account  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  having  sent  for  the  men  whom  Nicuesa 
had  left  at  Portobello,  ue  made  a  successful  expedition 
into  the  country.  On  that  occasion  Balboa  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  powerful  cacique,  who  gave  him 
much  useful  information  about  his  own  country,  and  also 
about  a  very  powerful  and  rich  state,  which,  as  he  said, 
was  six  suns,  or  days,  to  the  south  of  his  own  country. 
This  was  the  first  information  the  Spaniards  had  of  Peru. 
Balboa  and  his  men  returned  to  Darien,  where  he  found  a 
reinforcement,  which  Columbus  had  sent  from  Espanola. 
The  provisions  brought  by  that  vessel  were  soon  consumed, 
and  they  had,  besides,  the  misfortune  of  losing  their  harvest 
through  a  destructive  storm  and  inundation.  Upon  this 
Balboa  sent  a  certain  Valdibia  to  Columbus,  giving  an 
account  of  the  country  discovered,  and  requesting  a  fi-esh 
supply  of  provisions  and  1000  men,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  remain  m  the  country  without  being  obliged  to  destroy 
the  natives,  and  also  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
oountrv  of  which  he  had  received  intelligence. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1513,  Balboa  embarked 
some  of  his  men  in  one  brig  and  some  canoes,  and  sailed 
direct  to  Coiba,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Veragua,  where 
he  left  the  vessels,  and  proceeded  into  the  interior.  By  his 
prudent  policy  he  won  several  tribes  of  Indians,  and  after 
a  painful  journey  of  about  a  month,  he  arrived  on  the  29th 
of  September  at  a  mountain,  from  the  summit  of  which 
the  immense  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  burst  upon  his 
view.  Affected  at  the  sight,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  he 
thanked  the  Almighty  for  having  granted  him  the  favour 
of  discovering  those  immense  regions,  and  then  addressing 
his  companions,  he  said,  '  Behold,  my  brothers,  the  object 
of  all  our  desires,  and  the  reward  of  all  our  toils ;  behold 
before  your  eyes  the  sea  which  was  announced  to  us,  and 
undoubtedly  its  shores  contain  the  riches  which  were  pro- 
mised to  us.  You  are  the  first  who  have  visited  these  shores ; 
yours  alone  is  the  glory  of  reducing  these  regions  under 
the  dominion  of  our  king,  and  of  leading  its  inhabitants  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion.  Be  faithful  and  obe- 
dient as  you  have  hitherto  been,  and  I  promise  you  that 


none  shall  eqnal  yon,  either  in  ^ty  or  riclMa.*  His 
companions  all  embraced  him,  and  promised  to  be  faithful 
to  the  last  moment.  He  then  cut  down  a  large  tree*  and 
depriving  it  of  its  branches,  erected  a  cross  upon  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  wrote  the  names  of  Fernando  and  Isabel  on  ibo 
trunks  of  several  trees  round  about.  Descending  viih 
his  companions  to  the  sea-shore,  Balboa,  in  full  armour, 
having  in  one  hand  his  sword  and  the  standard  of  Casiilo  lu 
the  other,  stood  upon  the  sand  until,  the  tide  ascend  in  t*. 
the  water  reached  his  knees.  He  then  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
'  Long  live  the  high  and  powerful  king  and  queen  of  Ca«- 
tile.  In  their  names  I  take  possession  of  these  seas  and 
regions ;  and  if  any  other  prince,  either  Christian  w  Pac^n, 
should  pretend  to  have  any  claim  or  right  to  tbem«  I  am 
ready  to  oppose  him,  and  to  defend  the  right  of  their  law  i'ul 
possessors.'  A  notary  then  registered  this  act,  by  wfairh 
the  Spaniards  considered  themselves  to  be  the  lawfbl  pi>s- 
sessors  of  all  that  country.  To  that  part  of  the  sea  thc> 
gave  the  name  of  Golib  de  San  Miguel,  on  account  of  tu 
having  been  discovered  on  Michaelmas  day. 

Balboa,  after  visiting  some  of  the  islands  in  the  gulf*  ps- 
turned  to  Darien.  The  fatigues  of  the  journey  brought  up  n 
Balboa  a  very  dangerous  fever,  which  obliged  him  to  be  car- 
ried part  of  tne  way  on  a  hammock  to  the  settlement,  wh^rv 
he  arrived  on  the  19th  of  January,  1514.  So  prudent  aitd 
conciliating  had  been  the  conduct  of  Balboa  towards  the 
natives,  that  having  left  a  few  of  his  men,  who  were  unaMc? 
to  follow  him,  in  an  Indian  village,  on  his  march  to  t ^e 
Pacific,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  went  out  to  meet  him  on  hi« 
return,  and  presenting  to  him  his  soldiers,  said,  *  Recede, 
brave  man,  thy  companions  uninjured,  as  they  entered 
under  my  roof;  and  may  He  who  gives  us  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  causes  the  thunder  and  lightning,  pre^ene 
you  and  them.* 

On  arriving  at  Darien,  Balboa  gave  those  who  bad  ?«> 
mained  in  the  colony  their  proportionate  share  of  the  rich^ 
acquired  in  the  expedition ;  he  also  sent  a  messenger  t^^ 
Spain,  to  give  an  account  of  his  discovery,  and  devoted  him- 
self  entirely  to  the  improvement  of  the  settlemenL  In  t;<e 
mean  time  Enciso,  by  the  reports  which  he  had  spread  at  coun 
of  the  misfortune  of  Nicuesa,  and  the  bad  state  of  afTu.r^ 
in  Darien,  had  so  excited  the  feelings  of  the  kin^  agair^-t 
Balboa,  that  Zamudio,  who  attempted  to  exculpate  h» 
friend,  was  ordered  to  be  imprisonea,  and  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself.  The  government  determined  to  appiii.t 
a  person  to  supersede  Balboa,  and  to  try  him  for  his  rvU\- 
lion.  That  commission  was  given  to  Pedrarias  D&vila.  a 
nobleman.  The  squadron  of  Pedrarias,  consisting  of  !0< ') 
men,  arrived  at  Darien  in  1514.  Such  were  the  repoit- 
of  his  ambition  which  the  enemies  of  Balboa  had  spread  in 
Spain,  that  Pedrarias  expected  to  find  him  living  in  tie 
colony  in  princely  state,  but  on  his  landing  he  was  as- 
tonished to  find  him  dressed  like  the  meanest  of  hia  men. 
directing  and  assisting  some  Indians  in  roofing  a  house. 

Pedrarias  communicated  to  Balboa  the  orders  which  h? 
had  received  fix)m  the  government  to  enquire  into  hii«  cvin- 
duct  towards  Enciso  and  also  respecting  tho  death  •  f 
Nicuesa,  which  his  enemies  attributed  to  him.  Balboa  « .\j 
placed  under  arrest  and  tried.  He  was  acquitted  of  t>.e 
latter  charge,  but  condemned  in  a  heavy  fine  as  damatri 
to  Enciso,  on  paying  which  he  was  set  at  liberty.  IVir  «- 
rias,  however,  kept  him  without  any  employment  in  f !  •* 
colony,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  through  i;:r '^ 
ranee  of  the  country  and  mismanagement,  the  bettltn 
were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  misery,  that  in  the  spaix  f 
one  month  seven  hundred  men  died  of  sickness  and  hun^rrr 
The  new  adventurers,  expecting  to  find  c;old  in  abumiaiu-.' 
everywhere,  ranged  about  the  country  in  search  of  it,  zx\  \ 
not  finding  the  object  of  their  wishes,  treated  the  poor  In- 
dians with  great  cruelty.  In  all  their  excursions  into  t'  o 
interior  they  were  r«^pelled  with  loss  by  the  natives.  £%••* 
those  caciques  who  from  the  beginning  had  been  friends  ai.  I 
allies  of  the  Spaniards  were,  through  dl  treatment,  chotigt-l 
into  their  enemies. 

In  the  meantime,  tl^e  friends  of  Balboa  at  home  had  » « 
exerted  themselves  in  his  favour,  that  they  obtained  for  nuu. 
in  1515,  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Darien  and  CoiVo, 
under  Pedrarias.  Balboa  had  informed  the  government  . : 
Pedrarias's  mismanagement:  his  letter  is  dated  Oct<»S-: 
16th,  1515  (see  Navarrete,  \o\,  iii.),  but  the  appointment  .-' 
Balboa  was  not  in  consequence  of  that  letter,  for  it  arri\r  I 
at  Madiid  after.  Pedrarias  was  unwilling  to  give  Bail.« 
his  authority,  at  which  the  latter,  highly  displeaMd,  sent  ^^'^ 


■ama  very  eUborstelv  detigned  balooniM ;  but  perhapi  the 
iwuwt  exBmpl«  to  the  paleo  of  the  lulians  wilt  be  Ibund  in 
Mme  of  the  coUBge*  of  Oxford.  Magdalen  College  oon- 
taiiw  mn  axample  of  sucti  &  balcxmy  in  b  pulpit  supported 
on  corbria.  [see  Corbkl.]  (Mockeuiie  ind  Pugin,  Spe- 
eimtnt  nfOotkic  Ardntectttr*.') 

BALD  BUZZARD  (Zooloi:^),  one  of  the  Engliiih  lumes 
fixthe  Otprey  or  Pithing  Eagle;  the  Pithing -Hauk  and 
■Pitk-Hawk  of  the  Amerieani ;  Aquila  Peaeatrice  of  the 
Italian! ;  //a/i<*fu«  and  JI/(>rpAnM  of  Aldrovandu* ;  B<d- 
batardu*  Anglomm  of  Ray ;  and  Paieo  Halittttu  of 
Xiinisu*;  forming  the  typical  if  not  the  only  ipeciei  of 
the  lubgenuB  Pandion  (Savigny) :  Gir  Cuvier  lioiitt  the  Bub- 
genus  to  this  Bpecjes;  butLesson  thinksthat  the /oAouwru 
<  JUro  lehtlmtehu  ai  HonQeld)  ihould  be  Bdded. 

The  Baid  BuxK€ird,  Pandttm  Aaiiigtut,   appeui  to  be 


videry  oifRised.  Tentminck  obserrei,  that  it  is  generally 
distributed  through  Europe,  and  that  it  Bboundt  in  Rubbib, 
Oenuany.  and  Swiiierland.  It  ii  also  found  in  E^pt. 
In  the  British  iglandg  it  aeemi  to  be  compBrativety 
nre.  Willugbby  reconlB  one  that  wag  ihot  at  Penianoe 
with  B  mullet  in  ita  cIbwh  ;  and  White  mentions  another 
that  WBB  shot  at  FrinRhara  Pond,  neiir  Selborne,  while  it 
wa*  Bitting  on  the  handle  of  b  plough  and  devouring  flab. 
'  It  n«ed,'  layB  White,  '  to  precipitate  itself  into  the  valer 
mnd  take  iti  prey  by  surpri»e.' 

It  has  been  seen  at  Killamej  in  Ireland ;  and  Montagu 
qnaka  of  its  frequent  oMurrenre  in  Devonshire.  Selby 
■ays,  '  I  have  seen  them  upon  j»ch  Lomond,  where  they 
Bre  said  to  breed  ;  but  tbey  are  far  from  being  numerous  in 
Bcotland.'  Montagu  corroborates  this ;  fur  he  saya,  in  his 
Omithoiogieal  Dictionary,   '  It  is  said  to  make  its  nest 

Senerally  on  the  ground  by  the  aide  of  water,  romposcd  of 
Bgs  and  rushes ;  but  we  once  bbw  the  nest  of  this  bird  on 
the  top  of  a  chimney  of  a  ruin  in  an  island  on  Loch  Lomond 
in  Scotland:  itwos  large  and  flat,  formeil  of  sticks  laid  aorosa, 
and  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  chimney,  lined  with  flags.'  / 
That  it  is  found  near  Rome  is  evident  from  Bonaparte's 
Epeeehio  Comparaiivo  delie  Omilologie  di  Roma  e  di 
Piladelfla. 

In  Amenca  it  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  summer  from 
Labrador  lo  Florida ;  and  it  i«  even  stated  lo  have  been  seen 
in  Cayenne ;  indeed  Latham  );iTes  it  the  name  of  Cagennt 
otprejf.  But  it  ii  in  the  more  temperate  cUmate  of  the 
New  Cimtinent  that  the  bird  abounds  ;  and  there  its 
Mming  is  eagerly  watched  by  the  flaliermen  as  the  harbinger 
of  the  shoals  of  fish  that  approach  the  shores  in  the  spring. 
'  Towards  the  close  of  March.'  writes  Nuttall  in  his  inter- 
Oting  Manual,  '  or  beginning  of  April,  they  arrive  in  the 
ricinily  of  Boston  with  the  Hrat  Bhoalofalcwivesorherringt, 
but  yet  are  seldom  kruwn  to  breed  uliing  (he  coaiils  of 
Massachusctls.'  The  same  author  attributes  llieir  depar- 
ture fium  New  York  and  New  Jersey,    bb  early  sa  the 
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dose  of  Septamber,  or  at  brtbea  tba  middle  of  OeuAtr. 
when  they  migiBte  farther  south,  to  Ibe  going  of  lb*  Ctii 
which  they  are  aoeuitomed  to  feed ;  for  they  principallT 
e  on  flrii,  which  they  take  by  dashing  from  on  bi^  tntu 
)  water  with  such  violence,  that,  as  PennBOt  obacrvea.ibe 
dians  have  applied  lo  the  biid  the  epithet  piomHiia, 
But  the  bald  buMord  is  haunted  by  a  perBociUor  that  afUrn 
■DBtches  from  it  the  hard-earned  prey.  Cateaby  andalfarrt 
describe  its  sufferings  from  the  PiiBcy  of  the  white-beidi'd 
•ea-eagle,  Haliaiiut  letieoeephaiui ;  and  Wilaon  giveB  the 
following  vivid  description  of  such  a  scene, — a  detcriptinn 
which  tboBB  only  who  have  devoted  themaelve*  lo  wal^nc 
the  habits  of  animals  can  give.  '  Elerated,'  aaji  that  ad- 
mirable ornithologist,  spealuDg  of  the  wbite-headad  eaglr. 
as  he  taw  him  in  Araeriea, '  on  the  high  dead  limb  of  toiar 
gigantic  tree  that  commands  a  wide  tiaw  of  the  ocean.  h<! 
seems  oalmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various 
feathered  tribes  tbat  puraue  their  busy  BTocatiooa  below, 
the  anow-white  guUs  slowly  winnowing  the  air;  the  biuv 
tringn  coursing  along  the  Bands ;  tiaina  of  ducks  stieMni- 
ing  over  the  surface;  Mlent  and  watchful  cranea,  intent 
and  wading ;  clanuHOUB  crows,  and  all  the  winged  multi- 
tudes that  subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  maea- 
zine  of  nature.  High  over  all  iheae  hovna  ooe  wliotc 
action  instantly  arrests  hii  attention.  By  his  wide  eurvaiurc 
of  wing,  and  sudden  suipension  in  the  air,  he  knows  him  ij 
be  the  fUh-hawk,  settling  over  tome  devoted  victim  of  tlM 
deen.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  si^t,  and  balancing  hiniMii 
with  half-opened  wings  on  the  branch,  be  watches  Ibt 
result.  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  fi^m  heaven  deeoeikls  the 
distant  object  of  bis  attealion,  the  roar  of  iti  wingi  reachini: 
the  ear  as  it  disai^ears  in  the  deep,  making  the  surim 
foam  around.  At  diis  moment  the  eager  looks  of  tin 
•agle  are  all  ardour;  and  leveUing  his  neck  for  tUghi.  I. 
sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge  struggling  with  hi, 
pnjt  and  mounting  in  the  air  with  screams  of  exwliaiMc. 
Theae  aie  the  signals  for  our  hero,  who,  launebing  into  tli. 
air,  instantly  gives  chace,  and  soon  gains  on  the  flsb-4ia*k. 
Bach  exerts  his  utmost  tomount  above  the  other,  duplaiim: 
in  those  renooolrex  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  acrui 
evolutions.  The  unincombered  eagle  rapidly  advuitvi. 
and  is  just  onthepointof  reaehing  his  oimottent,  when  «ii:i 
a  sudden  seream,  {irobably  of  despair  and  honest  execnlwa. 
the  latter  drops  his  fish ;  the  eagle,  poiaine  himself  fir  a 
moment,  as  if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  deseenda  Uke  « 
whirlwind,  snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  ifae  wsiri, 
and  bears  his  ilt-gotten  booty  silently  away  to  the  woods.' 

The  bald  busiard  is  a  powerful  bird,  and  the  femalrs, 
which  are  the  largest,  as  indeed  they  are  among  most  of  -.u 
birds  of  prey,  sometimes  weigh  five  pounds.  The  |>lnmai.v. 
which  is  very  like  that  of  tbe  water-fowl,  and  adaptn! 
to  resisting  Uie  fluid  into  which  it  plunges  for  it>  pnt, 
is  white  below,  with  a  few  brown  streaks  and'  spockln  en 
the  throat.  There  is,  indeed,  a  patch  of  brown  on  Uu- 
upper  part  of  the  breast  in  young  birds.  The  sown  of  ilu' 
head  is  light-brown,  edged  with  white ;  and  then  is  a  stnnk 
of  dork-brown  from  the  eye  to  the  shoulders.  Ttts  vliabc 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown.  The  faathers  uo 
the  thighs  are  close,  and  the  legs  short,  stout,  and  gre^f-:, . 
and  in  this  part  of  its  organisation  we  see  a  bcsutiin: 
instance  of  adaptation  to  its  habits.  The  close  thieb-fnli,<r>' 
resist  the  action  of  the  water,  while  the  talon  of  the  oatn 
toe  is  much  larger  than  the  inner  one,  and  capable  of  W-n-i 
turned  backwards;  the  under  surfacea  of  all  the  t««i  an' 
also  very  rough  and  covered  with  protuberamo^  wlMrt. 
enable  it  to  secure  its  slippery  prey.  The  iiides  are  ul  a 
lemon  colour. 
The  bald  buiiard,  or  osprey,  lays  from  two  U>  toot  ten. 
little  larger  than  those  of  the  common  fowl,  of  a  leddiih. 
■  yellowish  cream-colour,  marked  with  blotches  and  ilota  c  i 
reddish-brown.  During  incubation  the  male  often  ieedst^ 
female.  Nuttall,  in  his  Manual,  gives  the  following  aecpubt 
of  their  habits  in  the  breeding  season ; — 

'  Unlike  other  rapacious  birds,  the  oipreys  may  be  aliBdet 
considered  gregarious,  breeding  so  ne»r  each  other.  thsU 
according  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  there  were  on  the  anull  -alanij 
on  which  he  resided,  near  to  the  eastern  eztromitv  of  L»cc 
Island.  New  York,  no  less  than  300  nests  w^  yoan^ 
an  observed  twenty  of  iheir  nests  within  half  a  ruiii-. 
ve  seen  tliem  nearly  as  thick  about  Reboboth  Ba*.  in 
Delaware.  Here  they  Uva  ti^lher  at  leait  bb  peeoc»l<.v 
as  rooks;  aiMl  so  harmless  are  thev  considervd  by  otbci 
birds,  that,  according  lo  Wilson,  the  crow-bUehtods^  ar 
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Baldwin,  who  had  heard  of  her  great  beauty,  went  to  meet 
her  at  her  landing.  He  prevailMl  on  her  to  aooompany  him 
to  the  castle  of  Haerlebeck,  where  they  were  privately 
married,  as  Baldwin  could  not  expect  to  obtain  her  &ther  s 
consent,  on  account  of  his  former  noetQity  to  him.  Charles, 
incensed  at  the  news,  sent  his  son,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  to 
make  war  upon  Baldwin,  who  defeated  him  near  Arras. 
After  the  battle,  Baldwin  caused  several  of  Charleses  barons, 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  to  be  hanged,  as  the  insti- 
gators of  the  war.  The  Pope,  Nicholas  I.,  having  excom- 
municated him,  at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Bald,  for  the 
abduction  of  his  daughter  and  his  subsequent  refusal  to 

five  her  up,  he  resolved  to  journey  to  Rome  with  his  wife 
udith;  and  there  he  not  only  obtained  absolution,  but 
prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  send  a  legate  to  Charles  of  France, 
to  settle  all  differences  between  them.  The  legate  suc- 
ceeded; and  Baldwin  and  his  wife  repaired  to  Charles's 
eouit.  Chailes  received  them  kindly,  enlarged  the  limits  of 
Flanders,  and  erected  it  into  a  county,  in  862.  Baldwin 
built  castles  at  Bruges  and  Ghent,  to  defend  the  country 
against  the  Normans,  who,  under  their  chief  Hastings,  had 
landed  on  the  coast    Baldwin  died  at  Arras,  in  877. 

BALDWIN  IL,  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  the  above, 
married  Alfrith,  daughter  of  Alfred  of  England.  He 
made  war  ag^nst  Eudes,  count  of  Pans,  who  had  usurped 
the  French  crown,  and  defeated  him.  He  had  also  disputes 
with  Charles  the  Simple,  the  rightful  heir,  after  the  latter 
had  ascended  the  throne.  Balawin  died  in  919,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Amoul. 

BALDWIN  III.,  styled 'of  the  handsome  beard,*  sue- 
ceeded  Count  Amoul  the  younger  in  968.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Luxemburg.  During  the  troubles 
that  followed  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Otho  lU.,  the  Count 
of  Flanders  seized  upon  several  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  territories :  among  omers,  upon  Valenciennes, 
which  he  afterwards  defended  against  the  united  forces  of 
the  Emperor  Henry,  King  Robert  of  France,  and  the  Duke 
of  J^ormandy.  It  was  agreed  at  last  that  he  should  retain 
Valenciennes,  as  an  imperial  feud,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Walcheren  and  other  parts  of  Zealand.  These  he  retained, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Count  of  Holland, 
who  asserted  a  previous  claim  to  them.  Baldwin  then 
obtained  the  hand  of  Adele,  daughter  of  Robert  of  France, 
for  his  son  Baldwin.  It  is  recorded  in  the  chronicles,  that 
he  held  an  assembly  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  Flanders 
at  Oudenarde;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  mention 
made  of  the  states  of  Flanders.    Baldwin  III.  died  in  1034. 

BALDWIN  IV.,  called  by  some  *  of  Lisle,*  and  by  others 
*le  D6bonnaire,*  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father. 
He  conquered  several  districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  river  had  till  then  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  territories  of  France,  of  which  Flanders  was  con- 
sidered a  part,  and  those  of  the  German  Empire.  These 
districts  he  retained  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  the 
Emperor  for  the  same ;  and  thus  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
were  vassals  of  both  the  crowns  of  France  and  Germany. 
Baldwin  gave  his  daughter  Mathilda  to  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, afterwards  king  of  England.  Henry  I.  of  France, 
at  his  death,  appoint^  Count  Baldwin  guardian  to  his 
son  Philip,  then  a  minor.  Baldwin  fulfill^  his  trust  with 
great  honour;  and  defeated  the  Grascons,  who  had  re- 
volted. He  then  accompanied  his  son-in-law,  William,  to 
the  conouest  of  England;  and  for  his  services  on  that 
occasion  William  assigned  him  and  his  successors  a  yearly 

Sension  of  300  marks  of  silver  out  of  the  English  treasury, 
aid  win  died  in  1067,  and  was  buried  at  Lisle. 
BALDWIN  v.,  called  *  the  Good,*  and  also  *of  Mens,*  from 
his  having  married  the  Countess  Richilda,  of  Hainault,  who 
brought  him  the  lordship  of  Mons  before  he  became  Count 
of  Flanders,  succeeded  his  father,  Baldwin  IV.  He  died 
in  1070,  leaving  two  sons,  Amoul  and  Baldwin.  After 
his  death,  his  brother  Robert,  called  the  Frieslander,  from 
having  conquered  the  principality  of  Friesland,  invaded 
Flanders,  and  defeated  his  nephews  and  Philip  of  France, 
who  had  come  to  their  assistance,  in  a  battle  near  St.  Omer. 
Amoul  was  killed ;  and  Baldwin,  after  a  time,  renounced 
his  claims  on  the  county  of  Flanders  in  favour  of  his  uncle 
and  his  descendants,  and  kept  for  himself  the  county  of 
Hainault,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother.  This 
Baldwin  has  been  reckoned  in  the  series  of  the  princes  of 
his  family  a$(  Baldwin  VI. 

BALDWIN  VII.,  grandson  of  Robert  the  Frieslander, 
succeeded  his  father,  Robert  the  younger,  as  Count  of  Flan- 


ders, in  the  year  lllL  He  was  eaUed  Baldwin  Hapkm, 
from  the  name  of  a  kind  of  axe  used  during  his  reign  in  th« 
numerons  public  exeeutiona  of  the  outlaws  who  infested  th^ 
oountry,  among  whom  were  many  turbulent  feudal  lords.  Ii 
is  stated  in  an  old  chronicle,  that  mie  Peter  oi  Ooatkamp, 
having  sened  two  cows  belonging  to  a  poor  eounttywoman, 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  Bruges,  where  he  waa  eondemaed 
by  Baldwin  to  be  plunged,  drMsed  and  booted  as  be  wa», 
into  a  large  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  in  tiie  market-^Uer 
of  the  town.  Baldwin  made  war  in  Normandy  in  favour  tA 
William,  son  of  Robert  Curthose,  against  Henry  1.  of  Eoe- 
land ;  and  bein^  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Rou«n. 
died  soon  after,  m  1119.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  ooimu 
of  Flanden  by  Charles  of  Denmark,  son  of  Adela,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  the  Frieslander  and  Baldwin's  aunt. 

BALDWIN  VIII.,  Count  of  Hainault,  was  deK-^dr  a 
from  Baldwin  VI.,  and  became  Count  of  Slanders  after  the 
death  of  Count  Philip,  in  1 1 94.  Thus  the  lino  of  Baldir m 
of  Mons  was  restored,  and  the  two  counties  of  Hainault 
and  Flanden  were  re*united.  Philip  of  Fnnoe,  afterwardt 
Philippe  Auguste,  married  Isabella,  Baldwin's  daujrhter. 
Baldwm  died  in  1195,  leaving  his  dominions  to  Baldwin 
IX.,  afterwards  Emperor  of  ConstantinopliBu  (Oudeghetst, 
Chroniaueg  et  Annates  de  FUmdre.) 

BALDWIN  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  waa  the  </>n 
of  Baldwin  of  Hainault,  and  of  Margaret  Countess  of  Flin- 
ders. He  became  Count  of  Flanden  oy  the  deal^  of  his  dkv 
ther  in  1 1 94,  and  the  following  year  succeeded  his  father  u* 
Count  of  Hainault  After  his  acoesskm,  he  did  honaafre  t^ 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  at  Metz,  for  the  lands  which  he  brld 
of  the  Grerman  empire,  and  to  King  Philip  IL  of  Franoe,  .it 
Compiegne  fbr  the  oonnhr  of  Flanden.  Soon  afber,  hfiw> 
ever,  he  made  war  upon  Kins  Philip  ftur  the  reoovenr  of  ihe 
province  of  Artds,  which  haa  been  detached  from  ^landt- r« 
under  Count  Philip  his  nncle,  and  Countesa  Mar^ret  § 
predecessor,  and  given  as  a  portion  to  Isabdla,  Baldwin  i 
sister,  who  married  King  Philip,  but  died  in  1190.  Baldtnn. 
having  made  an  alhance  with  Richard  of  England  agan  v« 
the  French  lung,  conquered  part  of  the  Artois,  but  con:!! 
not  take  the  strong  town  of  Arras.  By  the  treaty  of  Pe* 
ronne,  in  1199,  the  Artois  was  divided :  St.  Omer,  Anlrr^ 
Aire,  &C.,  were  restored  to  Flanders,  and  Airas  and  Betbunr 
remained  with  France.  In  1200,  Baldwin  having  resoh<M 
to  join  the  fourth  crusade,  which  was  formed  in  consequer.t « 
of  the  exhortations  of  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  for  the  purpt  ^c 
of  reconquering  Palestine,  appointed  his  brother  PhU.p. 
Count  of  Namur,  with  other  persons,  to  the  regency  <i 
Flanden  and  Hainault,  while  he  and  his  brother  Henn 
with  a  numerous  body  of  knights  and  men-at-arms,  pnV 
ceeded  through  Burgundy  and  Italy  to  Venice,  which  vt^ 
the  appointed  place  of  meeting.  His  wife,  Mary  of  Cham- 
pagne, followed  him  afterwards.  As  the  crusaden  cou'i'i 
not  nise  the  sum  stipulated  with  the  Venetians  for  the  frhip« 
and  provisions  which  the  latter  had  engaged  to  famish. 
Baldwin  exhorted  his  brethren  in  arms  to  part  with  chcir 
private  money,  their  jewels,  and  ornaments,  and  he  set  thciu 
the  fint  example  himself.  Still  a  large  sum  being  wantins;, 
Dandolo,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  popoMd  that,  on  their  uai 
to  the  East,  the  crusaden  should  stop  before  Zara  in  Di:  - 
matia,  and  assist  the  Venetians  in  reconquering  that  plarr. 
which  had  revolted,  and  given  itself  up  to  the  King  of  Hun  • 
gary.  Many  of  the  crusaden  refused  and  left  Yen  it  ••: 
others,  and  Baldwin  among  the  rest,  agreed  to  the  propco^ii 
The  fleet  sailed  in  October,  1202,  and  having  stopped  «i 
Zara,  the  crusaden  and  the  Venetians  took  the  towu,  whr<T\ 
they  wintered.  At  Zara  the  crusaden  were  applied  to  t'^ 
messengen  from  Alexius,  son  of  Isaac  Angelas,  Emperor  '  ' 
Constantinople,  who  had  been  deposed,  had  his  eyes  seartN] 
out,  and  been  thrown  into  a  dungeon  by  his  brother  Alex:u4 
III.  The  young  Alexius  implored  the  crusaden  to  d^i^'-r 
his  father,  and  restore  him  to  the  throne,  engaging,  aa  ht. 
part,  to  give  them  afterwards  every  assistance  for  the  re- 
covery of  Palestine,  to  pay  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  ar  ' 
to  make  the  G^ek  church  acknowledge  the  aupremar)  •  ■ 
the  Roman  See.  .A  great  consultation  being  heH  by  t--* 
chiefo  of  the  crusaders,  some  objected  to  this  second  diwr 
sion  from  their  original  purpose ;  but  Bonifboe,  Marquis  • ' 
Montferrat,  Baldwin  of  Flanden,  and  the  old  Doge  I>sn< 
dole,  supported  the  entreaties  of  Alexius,  and  the  expedn  -^ 
to  Constantinople  was  resolved  upon.  They  then  procr««'  *i 
to  Corfu,  where  they  were  joined  by  young  Alexius  hiiii»« '  * 
In  May,  1203,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  nearly  five  huiuir.-'* 
sail,  left  Corfii,  and  steered  for  the  Hellespont;  they  enui.^ 
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which  was  tranBmittid  to  his  descendants  for  several  gene-  | 
ratioaB,  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  | 
was  at  hist  dropped.    The  last  of  these  titular  emperors  of 
Constantinople  was  James  de  Baux,  Duke  of  Andria  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples*  who  was  descended  fiom  Baldwin  II. 
by  his  mother*s  side.    (Gibbon,  ch .  6 1 ,  and  his  authorities.) 

BALDWIN  I.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  son  of 
Sustace,  Count  of  BouUlon,  a  feudal  territory  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, and  of  Ida  of  Lorraine.  He  accompanied  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  or  Bra- 
bant, and  Eustaoe,  Count  of  Boulogne,  to  the  first  crusade 
in  1096.  [See  Crvsadbs.]  Baldwin  distinguished  him- 
self in  several  actions  against  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  He  there  quarrelled  with  Tancred 
the  Norman  about  precedence,  and  was  near  coming  to  battle 
with  him.  As  the  crusadera  advanced  into  Syria,  Baldwin 
being  with  his  division  on  the  left  of  the  army  near  the 
£uphrates,  was  invited  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
Bdessa,  who  were  tributaries  to  the  Turks,  to  enter  Meso- 
potamia. He  crossed  the  Euphrates,  was  well  received  bv 
the  Edessans,  who  soon  after  proclaimed  him  their  lord. 
Upon  this  Baldwin  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Edessa, 
which  county  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  for 
about  half  a  century.  He  also  took  Samosata  and  other  places, 
and  thus  extended  tiie  limits  of  his  territory.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged  in  Mesopotamia,  the  rest  of  the  crusaders 
took  Antioch  in  1098;  and  Baldwin  joined  them  again  in 
attacking  the  Turks  of  Aleppo,  but  soon  after  returned  to 
Edessa,  while  the  main  army  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
in  1099,  at  the  siege  and  taking  of  which  city  Baddwin  was 
not  present.  After  his  brother  Godfrey  had  been  elected 
King  of  Jerusalem,  Baldwin  repaired,  with  a  large  retinue, 
to  the  Holy  City,  and  after  having  visited  the  &nctuaries, 
returned  to  Edessa.  In  the  following  year,  1100,  Godlrej 
died,  and  Baldwin  being  called  to  succeed  him,  resigned 
the  county  of  Edessa  to  his  cousin  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  and 
repaired  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  crowned  on  Christmas 
Day  1 1 00.  His  reign,  which  lasted  till  1118,  was  one  of  con- 
tinual warfare  against  the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  tbe  Persians, 
and  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  in  which  Baldwin  displayed  much 
bravery  and  perseverance,  and  indefatigable  activity.  He 
defeated  the  Egyptians  near  Jaffa  in  1101,  took  Acie  in 
1 1 03,  with  the  help  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese,  besieged 
Sidoni  and  took  Tripoli  in  Syria,  which  he  gave  as  a  fief  to 
Bertrand,  son  of  Raymund  of  Toulouse.  He  next  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  his  cousin  of  Edessa,  who  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  Turks,  and  then  quickly  returned  to  Pales- 
tine, whidi  had  been  invaded  during  bis  absence  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  Egyptians.  He  there  met  with  a  band  of 
Norwegian  pilgrims  who  had  come  by  sea  all  the  way  from 
their  distant  country  under  the  guidance  of  Magnus,  brother 
to  the  King  of  Norway.  With  their  assistance  Baldwin 
took  Sidonin  1111.  In  1112,  Ascalon,  which  he  had  re- 
peatedly besieged,  surrendered  to  him ;  and  the  Christians 
were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  coast  of  Syria,  firom  the 
gulf  of  Issusto  the  frontier  of  Egypt  Baldwin,  intending 
to  carry  the  war  into  Egypt,  advanced  as  far  as  Rhinocolura, 
which  he  took,  but  proceeded  no  farther.  On  his  return 
towards  Jerusalem,  ne  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  March 
1118.  Baldwin  was  a  very  different  character  frem  his 
brother  Godfrey,  who  was  a  sincere  enthusiast,  pure  and 
disinterested ;  Baldwin  was  ambitious  and  worldly,  but  at 
the  same  time  brave,  clever,  and  firm.  Tasso,  in  the  first 
canto  of  his  Qertualemme  (st.  8 — 9),  has  faithfully  por- 
trayed the  character  of  the  two  brothers.  For  the  events  of 
the  first  crusade,  and  the  reigns  of  Baldwin  and  his  suc- 
cessors, see  William  of  Tyre,  Gibbon,  and  Michaudj  Hu- 
toire  des  Croisades, 

BALDWIN  II.,  or  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  Count  of  Odessa, 
succeeded  his  cousin  Baldwin  I.  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem, 
when  he  resigned  the  county  of  Edessa  to  Jocelyn  of  Cour- 
tenay.  Under  his  reign  tho  military  and  religious  order  of 
the  Templars  was  instituted  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land.  [See  Templars.]  The  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem had  been  instituted  many  years  before  for  pious  and 
charitable  purposes;  but  it  also  now  assumed  a  military 
character.  Baldwin's  reign,  like  that  of  his  predecessor, 
was  one  of  almost  constant  warfare  ap^ainst  tho  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Egyptian  Saracens.  In  1123  he  went  to  the 
relief  of  Edessa,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Turks,  who  had 
taken  Jocelyn  of  Courtenay  prisoner.  Baldwin  was  sur- 
prised by  the  Turks,  and  taken  also.  Jocelyn,  however, 
found  means  to  escapoi  defeated  the  Turks,  and  obtained 


Baldwin's  release  <m  his  paying  a  ransom.  Daring  Ba)d« 
win*s  captivity,  a  Venetian  armament  arrived  in  the  ports 
of  Palestine,  and  mast  oppoiUmely  for  the  relief  of  the 
Christian  inhid>itants.  Baldwin  abdicated  the  crown  m 
favour  of  his  son-in-law,  Foulques  of  Anjon,  in  1131,  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Sepuldire,  where  he 
soon  after  died. 

BALDWIN  III.,  the  son  of  Foulques  of  Aqjoo,  suc- 
ceeded his  faUier  in  1 142.  Under  his  reign  the  Christians 
lost  Edessa,  which  was  taken  by  storm  in  1145  by  S^nj^hi. 
Turkish  prince  of  Aleppo,  and  father  of  the  famous  Nou- 
reddin.  Baldwin  had  to  struggle,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  with  the  power  and  abilities  of  Nonreddin,  <t 
whom  he  was  sometimes  the  enemy  and  sometimes  the  all> 
against  the  Fatimtte  sultans  of  Egypt,  who  were  perpetuallV 
at  war  with  the  Abbaside  caliphs  bf  Bagdad,  to  whom  Nnu- 
reddin  bore  allegiance.  [See  Nourxddiiv.]  Louis  VII, 
of  France,  and  Conrad  IIL,  Emperor  of  Germany^,  under- 
took the  second  crusade  in  1147,  at  the  exhortatum  of  St 
Bernard,  for  the  object  of  sunporting  their  Christian  brethnra 
of  Palestine.  Their  expedition  turned  out  unfortunate. 
They  lost  the  greater  part*  of  their  men  in  their  marrh 
through  Asia  Minor;  and  having  reached  Palestine  viih 
the  remainder,  they  joined  Baldwin's  ibrces  in  an  attempt 
upon  Damascus,  in  which  they  fttiled.  Conrad  and  Ldul* 
then  returned  to  Europe.  Baldwin  married  Theodora,  the 
niece  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  Emperor  of  Constantino|i;c. 
He  died  in  February,  1162,  with  suspicious  svmptoms,  tftcr 
having  taken  some  medicine  from  a  Jewish  physician  it 
Antioch.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Amauiy,  or 
Amalric. 

BALDWIN  IV.,  son  of  Amanry,  who  was  still  a  mit  r 
when  his  father  died  in  1 174,  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  s:  A 
was  nearly  blind.  In  this  distressed  state  he  had  to  tn 
counter  the  mieht  of  Salaeddin,  who  had  sucocodcHi  N*  u- 
reddin,  and  had  extended  his  power  over  both  Ej^'p^  ^'-^ 
Syria.  Baldwin,  however,  obtained  a  truce  from  SaW!<{ -. 
He  died  in  1186,  leaving  for  his  successor  his  ncpb*  v , 
Baldwin,  then  a  child,  the  son  of  his  sister  SybillR  ami  •>: 
her  first  husband,  the  Marquess  of  Montferrat.  Tliis  B:*:  1 
win,  who  has  been  styled  Baldwin  V.,  died  seven  moc:!.i 
after  his  uncle,  and,  it  was  suspected,  by  poison  adiuir..N. 
tered  by  Ghiy  do  Lusignan,  Sybilla's  second  husband,  v  1. 1 
next  became  king.  Soon  after  Guy's  assumptian,  tit- 
Christians  lost  Jerusalem,  which  was  taken  by  Salacd  \  u 
in  1187. 

BALDWIN,  ArchbishAfi  of  Canterbury  in  the  reipn?  d 
Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.    Tais  prelate  was  bom  of  ob«ri.rv 
parents  at  Exeter,  where  he  received  a  liberal  edoca:.'  w. 
and  in  his  younger  years  taught  school.     (Gerva«.  .//. 
Pontif,  Script,  X,  Twysd.  col.  1675 ;  Bale,  De  Script,  crr.i. 
iii.  n.  27.)    Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  tias  ma '  • 
archdeacon  of  Exeter,  but  soon  quitteid  both  his  dignity  ai.  i 
the  world,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  Cistercian  abbe?  .  f 
Ford,  in  Devonshire,  of  which  in  a  few  years  he  was  e}e(^<  A 
abbot;   and  from  thence,  in  1180,  was  promoted  to  ti.o 
bishopric  of  Worcester.    (Wharton,  Angha  Sarra^  i.  47  7.1 
In  1184,  King  Henry  II.  translated  Baldwin  to  the  sev>  .r 
Canterbury,  in  spite  of  a  very  powerful  opposition  from  v.  •• 
monks  of  the  cathedral,  where  he  was  enthroned  Mav  l  *». 
1185,  and  on  the  same  day  received  the  pcdl  ttoxn  t^o  - 
Lucius  III.    (Gervas,  Act.Pontff.  col.  1676.)    Baldwin  L.  i 
not  been  long  settled  in  the  see  when  he  began  to  buil<:  & 
church  and  monastery  at  Heckington,  near  Cantcrbur\ .  * 
honour  of  St.  Thonfas  ik  Becket,  intending  it  for  the  n'^ ra- 
tion of  secular  priests ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  mouk^   :' 
his  cathedral,  supported  by  the  authority  of  successive  p^  ^  -  ^. 
caused  him  ultimately  to  desist,  and  even  to  destroy  the  bu  /  : 
ings  which  he  had  erected.  (See  Gervas,  ut  supr.  and  the  s.  < 
tion  of  his  work  De  DiscordiU  inter  Monachot  Cantuar. 
Baldemnum  Arckiep.  Script,  X,  col.  1303*1334 ;  Mat  T*.  - 
ker,Dtfilw%5nV.£rc/.edit.l729,p.216.)  Urhanlll.af* 
wards  made  Baldwin  his  legate  for  the  diocese  of  Can:  :• 
bury.  (Wharton,  Angl,  Sacr,  ii.  692.)  On  September  3.1'  — 
Baldwin  performed  the  ceremony  of  crowning  Richard  I 
Westminster  (Gervas,  ut  supr.  col.  1678) ;  and  in'tlie  *:  • 
year,  when  that  kinflr*s  natural  brother,  Geoffrey,  was  ir^   « 
lated  from  the  see  of  Lincoln  to  York,  he  successfully  as>(  --   . 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  forbiadiofr  t 
bishops  of  England  to  receive  consecration  from  any  o:^  •  - 
than  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     (Parker,  ut   >;  r 
p.  219.)    In  1 190  he  made  a  progress  into  Wales,  to  jri^-.-    . 
the  crusade ;  and  in  the  same  year,  having  held  a  coui>. : 
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tunes,  fol.  Bas.  1559,  with  a  second  part,  cariyingthe  work 
on  to  fourteen  centuries.  A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1548, 
corrected  by  Bale's  own  hand,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum.  13.  •The  laboryouse  Journey  and 
Serche  of  Johan  Leylande  for  Englande's  Antiquities,* 
16  mo.  Lond.  1549,  reprinted  in  the  Life  of  Leland,  8vo. 
1 772.  14.  *  A  Dialogue  or  Communycacyon  to  be  had  at  a 
Table  betwene  two  Chyldren,  gathered  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  John  Bale  for  his  two  yonge  Sonnes,  Johan 
and  PauW  8vo.  Lond.  1549.  15.  'The  Confession  of  the 
Synner  after  the  Sacred  Scriptures,'  8vo.  Lond.  1549.  16. 
•The  Apology  of  Johan  Bale  against  a  ranke  Papyst,'  8vo. 
Lond.  1650.  17.  'The Image  of  both  Churches,'  2 parts, 
8vo.  Lond.  J.  Daye ;  3  parts,  8vo.  Lond.  T.  East  (1550),  8vo. 
Lond.  1584.  18.  *  An  Expostulation  or  Complaynte  against 
the  Blasphemyes  of  a  frantic  Papyst  of  Hamshyre,'  8vd. 
Lond.  (1552);  another  edit.  1584.  19.  'TheVocacyon  of 
Johan  Bale  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Ossorie  in  Irelande,  his 
Persecucions  in  the  same,  and  finale  Delyveraunce,'  12mo. 
Lond.  1553.  20.  *A  Declaration  of  Edmonde  Bonner's 
Articles  concerning  the  Cleargye  of  London  Dyocese/  8vo. 
Lond.  1561.  21.  'Acta  Romanorum  Pontificum  a  disper- 
sione  Discipulorum  Christi  usque  ad  tempera  Pauli  quarti, 
ex  Joannis  Baleei  Catalog©  Anglicorum  Scriptorum  de- 
sumpta,'  8vo.  Francof.  1567;  8vo.  Leyd.  1615.  22,  •  The 
Pageant  of  Popes,'  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Bale,  by 
I.  S.  (John  Studley),  4to.  Lond.  1574.  Bale  also  himself 
translated  Baptist  Mantuan's  *  Treatise  on  Death,'  8vo. 
Lond.  1584;  and  in  1548  prefixed  an  epistle  dedicatory  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth's  translation  of  the  Meditations  of 
Margaret  Queen  of  Navarre,  published  at  London,  8vo.,  in 
that  year.  Wood  (Athfifi,  Oxon.  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  col.  435) 
says  Bale  translated  Polydore  Vireil's  work  de  Rerum  In- 
ventoribus  in  the  time  of  Edward  vL,  but  in  old  and  rude 
English.  He  does  not  say  whether  this  translation  was  pub- 
lished. 

Fox  tells  us  {Acts  and  Monuments^  Ist  edit.,  p.  574)  that 
Bale  wrote  several  books  under  the  name  of  Harrison.  One 
work  only  appears  under  that  name  in  the  preceding  list. 
Bale's  father's  name  was  Henry  Bale,  and  on  that  account 
perhaps  Bale  assumed  the  name  of  Harrison. 

His  Collectanea  (in  his  own  handwriting)  de  Beligione 
Carmelitana,  el  Scriptoribus  ejusdem,  4to.,  is  still  preserved 
among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
No.  1819.    Hearne  writing  to  Baker,  the  Cambridge  anti- 

auary.in  1 715,  says.  Dr.  Sloane  had  just  then  presented  to  the 
iodleian  a  MS.  of  Bale's  account  of  the  Carmelites.  Tanner, 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Britannia)  Hibemica,  has  given  a  list  of 
some  other  of  Bale's  manuscripts,  with  notices  of  where  th»y 
nre  preserved. 

No  character  has  been  more  variously  represented  than 
Bale's.  Gesner,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  calls  him  a  writer  of  the 
greatest  diligence ;  and  Bishop  Godwin  gives  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a  laborious  inquirer  into  British  antiquities.  Simi- 
lar praise  is  also  bestowed  upon  him  by  Vo|rler  {Introd, 
Universal,  in  Noiit,  Scriptor.)  Anthony  ^  Wood,  how- 
ever, styles  him  '  the  foul-mouthed  Bale.*  fieame  {Pre/, 
to  Hemtngf.)  calls  him  '  Baleus  in  multis  mendax.'  And 
even  Fuller  {fVorthies,  last  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  332)  says 
'  Biliosus  BaltDUS  passeth  for  his  true  character.'  He  in- 
veighed with  BO  much  asperity  against  the  pope  and  papists 
that  his  writings  were  prohibited  by  the  church  of  Rome 
among  those  of  the  first  class  of  heretical  books ;  and  his 
intemperate  zeal,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  often  carried 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency  and  candour.  Fuller,  in 
his  Church  History,  cent.  ix.  p.  68,  pleads  for  Bale's  railing 
against  the  papists.  '  Old  age  and  ill  usage,'  he  says, '  wiU 
make  an^  man  angry.  When  young,  he  had  seen  their 
superstition ;  when  old,  he  felt  their  oppression.  The  best 
is,  Bale  rails  not  move  on  papists  than  Pits  (employed  on 
the  same  subiect)  on  Protestant  writers ;  and  even  set  one 
iLgainst  the  other,  whilst  the  discreet  reader  of  both,  paring 
of  the  extravagances  of  passion  on  each  side,  may  benefit 
himself  in  quietness  from  their  loud  and  clamorous  invec- 
tives.* The  greatest  fault  of  Bale's  book  on  the  British 
writers  is  its  multiplication  of  their  works  by  frequently  giv- 
ing the  heads  of  ehaptera  or  sections  of  a  book  as  the  titles 
of  distinct  treatises.  He  has  hkewise  put  many  persons 
down  as  authors  who  had  no  claim  to  such  distinction. 

Beside  the  references  alreadv  given  relating  to  Bale,  the 
reader  may  compare  Biogr.  Brit,  edit  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  532 ; 
Fuller's  Abel  Redivivaui,  p.  602—511 ;  Tanner,  Bibi.  Brit, 
ffib^  p.  68 ',  Cole  •  MS,  Athena  Cantabr,  lett,  B. ;  Granger, 


Biogr,  Hist,,  vol.!.  p.  139;  Strype's  Memorials  of  Crun 
m«r,  pp.  206,  360;  and  Chalmerses  Biogr,  Diet* 

BALE.     [See  Basel.} 

BALEARIC  CRANE.    [See  Cranb.] 

BALEA'RIC  ISLANDS  {Tvup^vtat  (Gymnuie),  B«- 
Xfap(ffC,  Strab.,  BoXXuzpcZcDiod.,  Bale4iet,  Plin.)are  situaU-d 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  ease  coa*^t 
of  Spain,  to  which  country  they  now  belong.  These  i»Iatjd:( 
are  three  in  number  (exclusive  of  the  two  smaller  one^  of 
Formenteraand  Cabrera),  namely,  I  riia,Mallorea  (Majorci ), 
and  Minorca.  They  lie  in  a  N.E.  and  8.W.  dii^ction, 
occupying  a  space  of  160  milea  in  length,  by  a  mean  bneailth 
of  30  miles,  with  an  area  of  4800  square  miles.  Ivixa,  ti>« 
nearest  to  the  Spanish  coast,  is  distant  from  Cape  Nan  ^o 
miles ;  Majorca,  the  central  and  the  largest,  lies  43  nule» 
to  the  N.E.  of  Iviza ;  and  Minorca  is  separated  firom  MajartA 
by  a  strait  22  miles  in  width.  These  ialanda  are  now  gror- 
rally  comprehended  under  the  term  Balearic  as  they  are  by 
Strabo,  who  mentions  onljr  four,  and  classes  them  under  xtie 
names  of  Ch/mnesitg  (Majoxx^a  and  Minorca),  and  Pttyiutf 
(Iviza  and  Formentera),  ^ving  the  name  Balearie  !«» the* 
whole  group.  The  name  Pity  usee  is  supposed  to  be  a  Gr^-i^k 
term  derived  from  the  pine  trees  with  which  the  largvr 
island  abounded.  The  two  Pitvusse  were  called  bv  xUt 
Greeks  respectively  Ebusus  ana  Ophiusa  (snake  i^lati't). 
which  last  the  Romans  translated  into  Colubraria.  Cabr*'i 
is  the  Capraria  of  the  Roman  geographers. 


The  ftguret  round  the  Colnmbnptee  u/nify  the  depth  ia  fathMOi*. 
[From  the  Surrey  of  Don  Vksote  ToflfVo,! 

The  word  Bale&res  is  generally  admitted  to  be  from  t^J' 
Greek  paXkia,  *  to  throw :'  the  original  inhabitants  wen?  %•- 1 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  sling,  to  which  they  were  txaiM ; 
from  their  infancy;  and  their  dexterity  as  alingers.  «t./c 
ser\ing  in  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  armies,  b  ct'xo 
noticed  by  antient  authors. 

The  Pbosnicians,  it  appears,  were  the  first  settlers  in  xhe^ 
islands,  which,  however,  had  a  race  of  original  inhabilsrtt*. 
The  Carthaginians,  under  Hanno,  ha>ing  made  themschc4 
masters  of  me  whole  group,  proceeded  to  form  new  settle- 
ments, and  founded  the  towns  of  Mago  (Maboo)  and 
Jamnon  (Ciudadela).  The  islands  furnished  th«m  ^tith 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  their  wars  against  Svciiy 
and  Rome,  and  a  large  force  of  their  slineers  acoumpanu>: 
Hannibal  in  his  passage  across  the  Alps.  When  tl>.- 
Carthaginians  were  driven  from  Spain,  the  islanders  ct'- 
tained  their  freedom,  which  they  made  use  of  to  ap|t.> 
themselves  to  piracy  till  they  were  subdued  by  the  R  totait 
consul,  Q.  Metellus,  who  founded  the  cities  of  Palma  «iv! 
PoUentia  in  Majorca,  and  took  the  surname  of  Baleanru«w 
They  continued  attached  to  ^e  Republic  as  pan  of  H  i^^ 
pania  Citerior,  and  subsequently  to  the  empire,  when  iIm 
Balearic  islands  probablv  belonged  to  the  judicial  distm  t 
(convertiis  juridtcus)  of  New  Carthage,  one  of  the  stf\ «.'. 
jurisdictions  of  Hispania  Citerior,  otherwise  called  Tarr- 
conensis.  From  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Greet  t.. 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great  they  had  their  ^^(t. 
government.  Spain  having  fallen  into  the  handa  <Yf  tir 
Vandals  and  Huns,  a  body  passed  over  to  these  isiAi»'<^ 
which  became  an  easy  conquest,  and  aAcrwaid«,  v  u 
that  peninsula,  were  subdued  by  the  Moors.  The  ck-prt> 
dations  of  these  barbarians  induced  Chariemagne  to  un«J*  :• 
take  an  expedition  against  them,  and  he  obtained  pcts.«<^- 
sion  of  the  islands :  but  he  only  kept  them  six  years,  «h>'-. 
they  were  recovered  by  the  Moors,  who  continued  pnirti--,- 
piratical  excesses  against  the  Christian  powers,  lasusrati-. 
by  several  bulls  of  the  Pope,  the  Sangs  of  Arragoo  rn^i 
frequent  attempts  against  toem.  Migorca  fell  in  1^9.  l>.: 
the  Moon  were  not  finally  expelled  ftm  As  vhgb  granp  l^I 
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of  Botbwell,  who  no  doubt  imagined  he  bad  Balfour  bouud 
to  him,  if  by  no  otber  tie,  at  least  by  that  of  fear  of 
public  justice,  appointed  him  captain  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
m  the  room  of  Sir  William  Cockbum  of  Skirling,  to  whom 
she  had  given  it  in  charge  only  on  the  8th  of  March 
preceding.  Both  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  however,  lived  to 
repent  of  their  confidence,  and  on  their  fortunes  falling 
sought  to  displace  Balfour,  who  now  disowned  his  lieute- 
nancy, and  holding  the  fortress  as  *  full  master  thereof,*  be- 
gan to  treat  with  the  associate  lords  for  its  surrender  to  them. 
On  the  defeat  of  Carberry,  Bothwell  despatched  a  special 
messenger  to  the  castle  for  Mary's  letters.  These  Balfour 
deliver^ ;  but,  as  Both  well's  influence  was  now  entirely  gone, 
he  first  sent  notice  to  the  associate  lords,  who  watched 
the  messenger^s  return,  attacked  him,  and  carried  off  the 
famous  casket  with  its  contents,  to  which  they  ever  after 
appealed  in  proof  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  in  justification  of 
their  conduct  towards  her.  We  afterwards  find  Balfour 
negotiating  with  the  Earl  of  Murray,  regent  for  the  infant 
James,  in  whose  favour  Mary  had  been  forced  to  resign  her 
crown,  for  the  delivery  of  the  castle,  which  was  at  length 
surrendered  on  the  following  extraordinary  conditions: — 
1st,  a  pardon  for  art  and  part  in  Darnley's  murder; 
2d,  a  gift  of  the  priory  of  Pittenweem;  3rd,  an  annuity 
to  his  eldest  son  out  of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews; 
4th,  a  large  sum  (Spottiswoode  calls  it  5000/.)  in  present 
hand ;  and  5th,  delivery  of  the  castle  into  the  hands  of 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  an  adherent  of  the  queen's.  Mur- 
ray, on  attaining  the  regency,  pursued  in  religion  the  same 
course  of  policy  which  Bothwell  had  held,  favouring  the 
reformation ;  and  in  his  first  parliament  we  find  a  commis- 
sion issued,  and  Balfour  (now  prior  of  Pittenweem)  named 
therein,  to  ascertain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  same  parliament  we  find  Balfour  a  lord  of  the 
articles  on  the  spiritual  side ;  and  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1567,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  soon  after- 
wards resigned  his  place  of  lord  clerk  register  to  please  the 
regent,  who  wishea  to  restore  M'Gill.    For  this  he  got  a 

Sension  of  500/. ;  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  Lord  Presi- 
ent  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  room  of  Bailie  of  Pro- 
vand,  who  had  occupied  it  for  about  two  years,  but  was  now 
hastily  turned  out  on  the  pretence  of  his  not  being  a  pre* 
late,  agreeably  to  the  institution  of  the  court. 

At  the  battle  of  Langside,  May  1568,  Balfour  was  in  the 
rear-guard  with  the  regent,  and  displayed  no  little  valour  on 
the  occasion  ^  yet  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
rcgont  and  his  commissioners  were  in  England  at  a  confer- 
ence called  hy  Queen  EUzabeth  to  consider  of  Mary's  guilt 
or  innocence  m  the  matter  of  Darnley*s  murder,  he  remained 
in  Scotland,  and  endeavoured  to  agitate  there  for  her  resto- 
ration. This  conduct  so  incensed  the  Lord  Lennox,  that  he 
had  him  apprehended  in  order  to  be  tried  for  the  murder ;  but 
by  means,  it  is  said,  of  bribes  administered  to  Wood,  the 
regent's  secretary,  Balfour  effected  his  peace  with  Murray, 
and  regained  his  liberty,  though  he  lost  his  situation  of 
President  of  the  Session,  to  which  Bailie  of  Provand  now 
njtumed. 

'  The  year  1 570  opened  with  the  murder  of  the  good  regent 
by  Hamilton  of  cothwellhaugh,  an  event  which  appears 
to  have  inspired  Mary's  adherents  with  great  hopes.  Of 
those  Balfour  was  now  one ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1571,  he  and  some  others  of  that  side  were  attainted  in  a 
pnriiamont  held  by  the  king's  men.  For  a  while  the  queen's 
party  had  some  success,  and  in  September  1571  Mary  was 
made  regent;  but  the  aspect  of  affairs  soon  changed:  an 
alliance  was  formed  between  France  and  the  Queen  of 
England,  who  also  at  length  openly  declared  for  the  king's 
party,  and  lent  her  powerful  aid  to  place  Morton  in  the 
regency.  Morton,  on  his  becoming  regent,  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  settlement  with  the  queen's  parhr ;  but  all  his  over- 
tures were  rejected  by  Maitland  and  Kirkcaldy.  Balfour, 
however,  readily  acceded  to  the  triumphant  Morton,  whom 
he  also  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  acts  of  vile  treachery. 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  concord 
called  the  Pacification  of  Perth,  in  February  1572,  whereby 
his  lato  coadjutors  were  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  regent ;  and  on  the  brave  Kirkcaldy  he  inflicted  a  further 
blow  when  he  revealed  to  Morton  that  Kirkcaldy's  brother 
was  about  to  land  at  Blackness  with  a  supply  of  money  from 
France.  In  July  1572  Morton  brought  his  victims  to  trial 
fi>r  Damley's  murder,  and  had  them  sentenced  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Balfour,  however,  not  only  escaped  a  trial,  but  the 
following  year  had  his  forfeiture  annulled  and  himself  re- 


stored by  act  of  parliament;  and  in  1674  (he  regent  eom- 
roittcd  to  him  and  Skene  a  design  for  a  general  digeai  of 
the  laws.  What  progress  was  made  in  thi«  matter,  and 
whether  Balfour's  Practiche  was  the  result,  doea  not  orr- 
tainly  appear.  Balfour  did  not  remain  much  looser  in  ti*o 
country :  dreading  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  be  fled  u* 
France,  where  he  continued  till  the  young  king  of  Scotland 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  then  retoroed  tohn 
native  country,  and  joined  the  party  who  watched  for  thf 
destruction  of  the  yet  formidable  Morton.  The  same  \v:.r 
he  was  one  of  the  arbiters  chosen  by  the  Eaiis  of  Arv^  il 
and  Athol,  in  the  attempt  then  made  to  effect  a  reoonrJi  t- 
tion.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1578,  we  find  him  at  tn*- 
bar,  as  one  of  the  advocates,  or  as  they  were  then  frequent., 
called  Iprelocutors,'  for  the  prosecution  in  the criaiinal  Ul.\ 
of  one  Thomas  Turnbull  for  murder.  The  following  ye^- 
Morton  recovered  his  authority,  and  Balfour  again  fled  iuxn 
before  him.  An  act  was  thereupon  passed  in  Parliament, 
renewing  the  forfeiture  which  had  been  pronoonoed  in  15r  i. 
a  proceeding  against  which  Balfour  afterwards  nr>(c>ki 
on  the  ground  of  his  restoration  in  1573;  and  hia  yU" 
though  not  immediately,  was  ultimately  auccesi^fuL  1  u-* 
death  of  Morton,  whose  enemies  daily  increased  bolli  m 
number  and  power,  was  now  to  be  accomnlished ;  and  &< 
Balfour  had  taken  care  to  preserve  the  bona  bv  that  tu»W 
man  and  others  in  support  of  Bothwell  in  toe  murdif  >  f 
Damley,  a  plan  was  speedily  devised :  Morton  was  aocim-i 
of  treason,  tried,  convicted,  and  beheaded. 

This  was  Balfour's  last  public  act,  and  it  too  dearly'  «hu«  • 
that  age  had  in  no  degree  dulled  his  capacity  for  intnww- 
nor  his  thirst  for  revenge.  He  died  soon  after,  in  the  ytr^- 
1583.  After  his  death,  he  was  restored,  against  the  icc- 
fciture  of  1 579,  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  acts  of  parliamcz.* 
can  wipe  off  those  taints  only  which  human  law*  L^^i- 
created :  they  cannot  remove  the  stains  of  'profligacy,  r.^: 
wash  away  infamy  from  the  memory  of  the  corrupt.  ( Sr 
Knox's  Hist,  qf  the  Be/. ;  Keith's  Hist,  of  tJke  2i-/. . 
Goodal's  Preface  to  Balfour's  Practicks ;  Tytler's  Lij<  / 
Craig ;  Historical  Account  of  the  Senators  qfthe  Co.Vu- 
of  Justice.) 

BALFOUR,  JAMES,  of  Pflrig,  in  the  shire  of  Ed.n 
burgh,  was  admitted  an  advocate  of  the  Scottish  Bar  on  iiv 
14  th  of  November,  1730;  and  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Ba)i>  . 
professor  of  Scots  law  in  the  University  of  Edinbunarh,  \:\ 
the  beginning  of  1737,  he  and  Mr.  John  Erskine,  of  Cir- 
nock,  advocate  (afterwards  author  of  the  well-known  l^ir.- 
ciplcs  and  Institutes  of  the  Scots  law),  were  presMited  b\ '  ^* 
Faculty  of  Advocates  to  the  patrons  of  the  vacant  rL.- ; 
who  made  choice  of  Mr.  Erskine.    Balfour  was  afterv.^:*^ 
appointed  sheriff  substitute  of  the  county  of  Edinbur:  . 
but  having   occupied   himself   much    with    philo<opUui. 
science,  he  early  became  an  opponent  of  the  celvbrai. . 
David  Hume,  whose  speculations  he  attacked  in  two  ai««»> 
nymous  treatises,  the  one  entitled  a  'Delineation  of  Mora- 
lity,' the  other,  *  Philosophical  Dissertations.*    It  is  sei^i^jvi 
that  opposition  procures  an  antagonist's  esteem,  but  Bal.^l'i;:  « 
had  that  rare  merit.    On  the  15th  of  Much.  175S,   ia 
received  from  Hume  a  letter  which  began  thus:  *\Vl . .. 
I  write  to  you  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am  addressing  m)  m  . 
I  only  know  he  is  one  who  has  done  me  a  great  dva-  .f 
honour,  and  for  whose  civilities  I  am  obliged.    If  ue  .- 
strangers,  I  beg  we  may  be  acquainted  as  soon  as  you  ih  :.  k 

E roper  to  discover  yourself;  if  we  be  acquainted  aire jd; .  I 
eg  we  may  be  friends ;  if  friends,  I  begwe  may  be  n.  i  .• 
so.'  In  1754  he  resigned  his  judicial  office,  having  on  iL: 
death  of  Professor  Cleghorn,  in  August  of  that  year.  Ut  r 
elected  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  ^: 
Edinburgh.  This  he  resigned,  in  May  1764,  for  the  J'.u  - 
of  public  law ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  published  what  ..  - 
pear  to  have  been  his  lectures  while  in  his  former  situat.  >* 
under  the  title  of  Philosophical  Essays.  In  the  sprin;:  -  • 
1779  he  resigned  the  chair  of  puhl^  law,  and  retire!  i>' 
Pilrig,  where  he  died,  6th  of  March,  1795,  at  the  age  of  . :. 
having  spent  (says  the  author  of  the  Life  nf  Kamex^  v! 
must  have  known  him  well)  a  long  life  in  the  practirc  .' 
those  virtues  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  writings «t>  n.- 
culoate. 

BALFRUSH,  BALFROOSH,  or  BALFUROSH.  ^ 
town  in  the  province  of  Masenderan  in  Persia,  is  a!  •  . 
twelve  miles  from  the  south  shore  of  the  Caspian  >v  . 
Though  only  the  second  city  of  the  province  in  rank,  . 
is  larger  than  Sarec,  the  capital.  The  city  stands  en  * 
low  and  swampy  plain,  in  and  surrounded  by  a  dcr  r : 
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^  dissenting  minister  of  tlie  name  of  Palmer.  His  sermon 
at  the  consecration  of  Bishops  Hurd  and  Moore,  also  pub- 
lished in  1775,  produced  some  Remarks  by  One  of  the  Pe- 
titioning Clergy,  In  1775  he  edited  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Powell,  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  with  a  Ufe 
of  that  divine  prefixed.  In  1 781  the  declining  state  of  his 
health,  and  particularly  the  decay  of  his  sight,  which  ended 
at  last  in  total  blindness,  prevented  his  acceptance  of  the 
bishopric  of  Gloucester,  to  which  his  Majesty,  without  any 
solicitation,  had  nominated  him  upon  the  death  of  Bishop 
Warburton.  In  1782  he  published  Divine  Betievolence 
asserted  and  vindicated  from  the  Reflections  o/Antient  and 
Modem  Sceptics,  8vo.,  thought  to  be  by  far  the  ablest  of  his 
performances,  though  only  part  of  a  large  dissertation  on 
natural  religion,  wnich  he  did  not  liye  to  complete.  It  was 
reprinted  in  12mo.,  London,  1803.  In  1785  he  republished 
his  father's  Essay  on  Redeniftion^  with  a  preface,  seemingly 
intended  to  bring  his  father  s  sentiments  nearer  to  the  or- 
thodox belief.  A  collection  of  his  sermons  and  charges 
appeared  the  same  year,  under  the  title  of  Discourses  on 
various  Su^ects,  8vo.  These  were  acain  printed  in  1822 
at  Cambridge,  with  additions,  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  James  Drake.  Dr,  Balguy  died  January  19th,  1795, 
in  his  79th  year,  at  his  prebendal  house  at  Winchester,  and 
was  buried  in  that  cathedral.  In  1831  a  small  portion  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  feudal  laws  and  the  English  con- 
stitution, which  Dr.  Balguy  had  composed  while  resident  at 
Cambridge  as  tutor  of  his  college,  was  published  under  the 
title  of— 1.  Connected  View  of  the  several  Steps  by  which 
the  Parliament  of  England  obtained  its  present  Form ; 
2.  The  Maxim  that  Power  fuUows  Property  applied  to  the 
History  qf  the  English  Constitutioti,  8vo.  The  chief  ma- 
terials of  this  account  are  derived  from  Nichols's  Life 
of  Bowyer ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Did,  vol.  iii.  p.  383;  and 
the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Balguy,  prefixed  by  Mr.  Drake  to  his 
edition  of  the  Discourses,  8vo.  1 822. 

BALI  ISLAND.    [See  Bally.] 

BALIOL.     [See  Balliol.] 

BALISTiB.     [See  Artillery.] 

BALISTES  (in  Zoology),  an  extensive  genus  of  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  Cuvierian  order  Plectognathes,  and  family 
Sclerodermes,  The  groups  thus  denominated  by  Baron 
Cuvier  are  intermediate  in  point  of  structure  between  the 
common,  or  osseous,  and  the  cartilaginous  tribes ;  for  though 
the  skeleton  is  in  reality  of  a  fibrous  or  bony  texture,  it 
ossifies  very  slowly,  and  is  never  entirely  complete;  the 
ribs,  in  particular,  iisually  remain  imperfect  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  animal's  life.  The  maxillary  and  inter- 
maxillary bones,  again,  form  but  a  simple  piece,  distin- 
guished only  bv  a  slight  suture  or  furrow  at  the  point  of 
junction,  and  the  palatal  arch  is  soldered  firmly  to  theskuU, 
and  consequently  devoid  of  individuad  motion.  The  oper- 
cula  and  gill-rays  are  concealed  beneath  the  skin,  which 
gave  origin  to  an  opinion,  at  one  time  common  even  among 
professed  naturalists,  that  these  fishes  wanted  the  bronchial 
apparatus  altogether ;  an  error,  which,  like  many  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  had  its  origin  in  hasty  and  defective  obser- 
vation, and  which  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  the  only  true  basis  of  zoology,  has  long  since 
corrected. 

The  bahstes  are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  vertical 
compression  of  the  hody,  by  having  eight  teeth  arranged  in 
a  single  row  in  each  iaw,  and  a  scaly  or  granulated  skin. 
They  have  two  dorsals ;  the  first  composed  of  numerous 
powerful  spines,  articulated  to  a  peculiar  bone,  itself  arti- 
culated to  the  skull,  and  furnished  with  a  longitudinal 
furrow  for  the  reception  of  the  spines,  which  can  be  erected 
or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  the  second  lur^e, 
soft,  or  without  spines,  and  placed  opposite  to  an  anal  fin  of 
similar  structure.  Like  other  genera  of  the  same  order,  the 
bulibtes  have  no  ventral  fins ;  notwitlistanding  which,  how- 
ever, their  skeleton  is  furnished  with  a  complete  pelvis, 
suspended  from  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  The  intei.tinal 
canal  is  large,  but  without  cseca,  and  the  air-bladder  of  con- 
siderable size.  These  fish  abound  in  all  the  seas  of  the 
torrid  zone,  where  they  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rocky  coasts  and  coral 
reefs,  feeding  with  avidity  .upon  the  polypi  of  the  latter,  and 
shining  with  the  most  brilliant  and  vaned  colours.  Their 
llesh  is  at  all  times  a  very  indifferent  food,  and  is  said  to  be 
actually  poisonous  during  the  period  that  the  coral  worms 
are  in  season.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  but  possess 
no  peculiarities  or  usenil  quaUties  which  would  entitle  them 


to  a  detailed  notice.  They  are  easily  distinguished  bv  &e 
rhomboidal  form  of  their  large  and  hard  acalea,  which  are 
disposed  in  regular  rows,  not  overlapping  one  another  as  m 
the  generality  of  fishes,  but  merely  touching  at  their  e<lgir«, 
and  thus  giving  the  whole  body  the  appearance  of  b^iu^ 
divided  into  so  many  regular  compartments.  Though,  at 
already  observed,  they  have  no  real  abdominal  fins.  >et 
a  few  isolated  spines  are  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  luo 
pelvis,  which  have  been  generally  considered  as  reprvt^.-ut- 
ing  these  organs;  and  the  greater  number  have  the  tu\v^ 
of  the  tail  armed  with  one  or  more  rows  of  stronic  sp*^v^ 
curved  forwards.  The  species,  upwards  of  thirty  in  r.uio- 
her,  are  enumerated  in  the  notes  to  the  second  edition  of  l.c 
Rcgne  Animal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  372,  373. 

BALIZE,  or  BELIZE,  the  chief  town  of  British  Hon- 
duras, is  situated  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the  river  of  i:  ^ 
same  name,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parta,  and  ^ 
crossed  bv  a  substantial  wooden  bridge  of  220  feet  apan,  anu 
20  in  width.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  nearh  joo ; 
many  of  them  are  convenient,  well-built,  spacious,  and  cwn 
elegant,  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  and  raised  eight  fx 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  on  pillars  of  mahogany.  1  Lc 
town  is  immediately  open  to  the  sea,  standing  on  a  low  tl  i 
shore,  guarded  by  numerous  keys,  or  small  islands,  «l:  -ii 
are  densely  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  very  »uu  ..>r 
as  to  render  the  navigation  extremely  difficult.  Tlie  ur"t.}/4 
of  lofty  cocoa-nut  trees,  interspersed  with  the  lively  fulia^t*  •  f 
the  tamarind,  give  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  appcamn  •> 
to  the  dwelhngs,  independent  of  the  agreeable  sha<le  tl-^i 
afford.  The  streets  are  regular  and  parallel,  inten>eci.iu* 
each  other  at  right  angles :  there  are  a  government  hi>u«>e ; 
a  church,  with  a  school,  on  the  Madras  system,  attache*!  'j 
it,  in  which  133  boys  and  91  girls  are  educated;  an  ho^{J:t^. 
barracks,  and  other  public  buildings.  Balizc  ia  attacltet]  i  • 
the  see  of  Jamaica;  there  are  also  Wesleyan  and  Bapt.^i 
establishments. 

The  word  Balize  is  a  corrupt  spelling  of  Waliz,  the  naujc 
given  to  this  spot  by  the  Spaniards  in  consequence  of  u- 
harbour  and  river  having  been  discovered  and  much  rc»orU\l 
to  by  a  piratical  Englishman  named  Wallice. 

Besides  several  batteries,  the  town  is  defended  by  a  rv^u- 
lar  fort,  called  Fort  Greorge,  situated  on  a  small  i&let  at  ::.. 
entrance  of  the  river,  which  has  been  principally  forme<i  <.f 
the  ballast  from  shipping,  every  vessel  being  obli;.'vii  i> 
leave  a  portion ;  it  is  only  600  feet  long,  and  20U  broad. 

The  first  settlement  of  Balize  is  uncertain,  as  the  var.) 
visiters  were  merely  the  mahogany  and  logwood  cutt'^s 
whose  residences  wei-e  but  temporary.  The  first  estAUith- 
ment  of  the  English  in  this  quarter  was  made  shortlv  tS^r 
the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1667.  The  first  settlers  vet«  ad- 
venturers from  Jamaica,  who  fixed  themselves  at  Ca^c 
Catoche,  and  gradually  extended  their  location  to  Balut. 
Great  hostiUty  was  shown  to  this  settlement  by  the  Spaniaid^ 
residing  in  and  about  Campeachy,  by  whom  expedirioiiv 
were  at  different  times  fitted  out  with  the  object  of  dri\  iiu^ 
away  our  countrymen.  These  attempts  did  not  suooeed,  but 
on  the  contrary  the  English  settlers  and  seamea  on  ly^  o 
occasions  (in  1659  and  1678)  attacked  and  took  poBsesAioa 
of  the  town  of  Campechy* 

Our  right  to  maintain  a  settlement  in  this  place  bavir.^- 
been  recognized  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  a  treaty  condudt  . 
in  July,  1670,  the  English  establishments  increased  gr^at  *. , 
and  in  a  rery  short  time  the  residents  (all  free  white  i>tr- 
sons)  amounted  to  1 700  people. 

In  1718  a  Spanish  force  was  collected  at  the  head  af  iLo 
river  Balize,  with  the  object  of  dispossessing  the  Bnti-L  . 
but  after  remaining  there  inactive  for  a  time  sufliricni 
admit  of  reinforcements  being  sent  from  our  proM  rce>  vi 
North  America,  the  Spaniards  wiUidrew  without  strikinc  a 
blow.     In  1754  the  desire  of  the  Spaniards  in  tliis  rc>j^-  : 
was,  however,  fully  executed,  and  the  English  co]on>  v  ., 
broken  up.    At  the  restoration  of  peace  between  Enl:!;:.* 
and  Spain,  permission  was  given  to  form  the  scttieliii* ! 
anew;  and  in  April,  1763,  the  British  logwood  cutler^  tt 
turned  to  their  former  station.    It  was  not  tiU  this  re  ovv.- 
pation  that  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  cutting    • 
mahogany,  which  at  present  forms  almost  the  only  hrani. 
of  industry  carried  on  by  the  settlers.    In  September.  I  r- . , 
the  English  were  again  expelled,  and  their  settlements  i!.- 
stroyed ;  but  the  treaty  of  1783  put  them  once  mitre  m  p.— 
session,  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  unsuccessful  aiu.  > 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1798,  has  since  been  undisturbed. 

Fh)m  the  first  formation  of  an  English  settlement  in  the 
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wbicb  extend  along  its  coune,  and  forms  nnmerona'rapidB 
and  whirlpools.  At  one  place,  called  Deminkapi  (the  Iron 
6ate)»  it  is  only  400  feet  broad. 

The  country  between  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  Bulgarian 
Mountains,  which  comprehends  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Servia,  is  a  truly  alpine  region,  presenting  only 
high,  steep  mountains,  and  narrow,  deep  valleys.  Its  valleys 
in  the  southern  districts  run  parallel  to  the  Balkan  chain, 
but  in  the  northern  they  are  transverse  valleys.  None  of 
the  numerous  chains  of  this  tract  are  remarkable  except  the 
Hudniok  Mountains,  which  run  along  the  river  Morava  on 
its  western  bank,  from  south  to  north,  and  have  always 
served  as  a  stronghold  to  the  Servians  in  their  wars  with 
the  Turks.  The  most  remarkable  rivers  of  this  region  are 
the  Bosna,  the  Drina,  and  the  Morava,  all  affluents  of  the 
Danube.  The  Morava  may  have  a  course  of  200  miles,  and 
drains  an  extensive  country,  more  than  one-half  of  this 
alpine  region. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Bulgarian  Mountains, 
and  extending  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Danube  at  an 
average  breadth  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  is  not  mountainous, 
but  only  hilly,  with  many  little  plains  between  the  hills. 
Near  the  Danube  it  is  quite  a  plain.  No  considerable  rivers 
traverse  it,  except  the  Isker  (the  Skios  of  Herodotus,  iv.,  49 ; 
and  Oskios  of  Thucyd.  ii.,  96),  whose  source  is  between  the 
Dupinsha  Dagh  and  the  Bulgarian  Mountains,  and  which 
breaks  through  the  latter  range  before  it  enters  the  hilly 
plain  of  Bulgaria  (Herod,  iv.,  49). 

Three  extensive  and  continuous  chains  branch  off  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  Balkan.  The  most  eastern  de- 
taches itself  from  the  principal  range  at  a  distance  of  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Emineh,  and  run- 
ning in  a  south-eastern  direction,  gradually  approaches  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  hiffh  and  rocky 
«oast  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Burgas,  and  terminates 
with  the  rocky  hills  on  the  Straits  of  Constantinople.  It 
ibears  the  name  of  Strandshea  Mountains,  and,  though  not 
of  great  height,  is  difficult  to  pass,  being  very  rocky.  Near 
Wisa  it  is  traversed  by  a  road  already  described.  The  Tekir 
Dagh,  or  Tekiri  Mountains,  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
itinuation  of  this  chain.  This  range  branches  off  from  the 
IStrandshea  Dagh  at  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  west  of 
Constantinople,  and  running  in  a  south-western  direction, 
.and  approaching  very  near  the  Sea  of  Marmora  (Propontis), 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  termi- 
nates at  Cape  Paxi*  north  of  the  Bay  of  Saros,  and  the 
aouthernin  the  peninsula  of  (Hllipoli  (Chersonesus  Thracia). 
This  chain  merely  consists  of  hiUs. 
.  The  second  great  range  issuing  from  the  Balkan  branches 
•off  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritxa,  between  23^  and  24°  £. 
long.,  and  runs  likewise  to  the  south-east;  but  before  it 
Teaches  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago,  it  turns  to  the  east, 
.and  in  this  direction,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea- 
icoast,  it  advances  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Maritza,  where 
dt  terminates  opposite  a  branch  of  the  Tekir  Dagh.  One  of 
dts  lateral  brai^ches  forms  the  Cape  of  Maronea.  This  chain 
.rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  called  Despoto  Dagh : 
rpart  of  it  is  the  Rhodope  of  the  antients. 

The  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Strand- 
shea,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Despoto  Dagh,  and  has  for  its 
jiorthern  boundary  the  Balkan,  and  for  its  southern  the 
Tekir  Dagh,  is  a  spacious  close  valley,  and  may.  in  this 
jespect,  be  compared  with  Transsylvama  and  with  Bohemia, 
like  these  last  named  countries,  it  is  traversed  by  numerous 
iraoges  of  hills :  between  which  ranges  there  are  long  and 
wide  valleys  and  some  extensive  plains,  rich  in  the  produc- 
trions  of  southern  Europe.  This  country  is  drained  by  the 
Maritza  (Hebrus)  and  its  tributaries,  amons  which  the 
Tun(]ya  and  the  Arda  are  the  largest.    [See  Maritza.] 

The  most  western  of  the  three  chains  which  branch  off 
ifrom  the  Balkan  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  and  must  be 
•f^onstdered  as  a  senarate  mountain  system.  It  separates 
Albania  from  Maceuonia  and  Thessalia,  and  its  most  south- 
ern branches  extend  through  the  northern  part  of  Greece, 
terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  and  at 
«Cape  Colonna  (Sunium  of  the  antients);  not  having  a 
.proper  name,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  that  of  the  Alba- 
nian and  Macedonian  range.  [See  Macedonia,  and 
Grkeck.] 

The  country  which  extends  between  the  Albanian-Mace- 
•donian  Mountains  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  Cape  Sabion- 
icello  to  Cape  Linguetta,  comprehending  Albania  Proper, 
•or  the  antient  Illyricumy  is  the  most  mountainous  country  in 


Europe.  The  mountains,  though  probably  bom  of  tbcir 
summits  attain  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  are  Ugh,  their 
ascent  very  steep,  often  perpendicular,  and  the  TAllcr^ 
between  tl^m  very  narrow  and  winding.  There  are  no 
plains;  and  the  snores  themselves  are  everywhere  hi^li 
and  rocky.  Those  valleys  which  lie  near  the  prineipal  chai  n 
run  parallel  to  it,  as  those  in  which  the  two  pnnnfimJ 
branches  of  the  Drin  descend ;  but  along  the  coait  they 
are  tnn8verse»  extending  east  and  west  The  jmtu  tpal 
rivers  which  drain  this  mountain  region  are  the  Drin,  tbc 
Scombi,  and  the  Volutza.    [See  Albania.] 

Hie  extensive  region  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  iirrrat 
chain  of  the  AllMnian-Macedonian  range  and  to  the  non  h 
of  the  Volutxa  Mountains  (the  latter  of  which  extend  frvm 
this  range  eastward,  in  about  40**  lat.,  and  terminate  w:*n 
Mount  Olympus),  extending  to  the  Despoto  Dagh  and 
the  great  chain  of  the  Balkan,  com  prebends  the  antient 
Macedonia  and  greaf  part  of  Thrace,  and  is  only  mooa- 
tainous  near  the  great  ranges  which  enclose  it.  llie  othrr 
parts,  tliough  extremely  uneven,  rise  only  into  hilk.  with 
the  exception  of  KastagnaU  Dagh  or  Mount  Ftn^raius, 
which  traverses  nearly  the  middle  of  the  oountnr,  and  trr- 
minates  on  the  peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  Chalcidice : 
Mount  Athos  may  be  considered  as  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  chain. 

The  natural  riches  of  this  extensive  mountain  systam  are 
very  imperfectly  known.  The  silver  and  cold  mioes  wwkvd 
by  the  antients  are  not  now  known.  Yet,  in  some  parts, 
mines  of  this  description  are  worked,  as  at  Kostei^  or 
Giustendil,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Karasa  Struma 
in  the  Egrisu  Dagh.  In  the  same  range,  farther  to  the 
west,  are  considerable  mines  of  copper,  which  are  also  Ibu  rid 
in  the  Emineh  Dagh,  near  Shumla,  and  probably  in  olbrr 
places.  Iron  seems  also  to  be  abundant,  and  ia  got  froun 
the  Dupinsha  Dagh,  near  the  place  which  has  given  to  ihu 
range  its  name.  In  many  parts  there  are  minea  of  lead, 
and  in  others  rock-salt  in  great  abundance.  Marble  » 
abundant  in  the  southern  ranges. 

B  ALKH,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  1800  feet  above  the  sea ; 
the  town  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity,  sloping  towards  the 
river.  The  remains  of  its  former  magnificence  cover  a  tpmev 
of  about  twenty  miles  in  circuit  They  consist  ol  fulltn 
mosques  and  decayed  tombs,  which  have  been  btijlt  of  mid* 
dried  bricks :  there  are  no  ruins  prior  to  the  age  of  Moham- 
medanism. 

By  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries,  Balkk 
is  called  '  Mother  of  Cities,*  and  is  said  to  have  been  buiJt 
by  Kyamoors,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  AArr 
the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  flouriahed  under  the 
name  of  Zariaspa  or  Bactra  (Strabo,  p.  516),  with  a  dynasty 
of  Grecian  kings.  In  the  third  century  of  the  Chriuan 
oera,  Artaxcrxes  the  Persian  had  his  authority  acknctvi- 
led(^  in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Balkh.  It  oonbnued 
subject  to  the  Peraian  empire,  and  the  residmoe  of  the 
head  of  the  Magi,  till  the  fi)llower8  of  Zoroaster  weie  over- 
thrown by  the  conquests  of  the  Caliphs.  Its  inhabitants 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  Jenghis  Khan ;  Timwr, 
who  took  Balkh,  attached  it  to  his  empire.  (Cherefedtlui 
All,  by  P.  de  la  Croix,  chap,  i.,  p.  26.)  It  formed  the 
government  of  Aurungzebe  m  his  youth,  and  was  at  U^t 
invaded  by  the  great  Nadir.  On  the  establishment  u( 
the  Dooranee  monarchy,  after  his  death,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Afghans ;  and  within  the  last  ten  years  ha» 
been  seized  by  the  king  of  Bokhara,  whose  deputy  n«»« 
governs  it.  The  present  population  does  not  sjuount  to 
2000  souls,  who  are  chiefly  natives  of  Caubul,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Kara  iu)ukur,  a  description  of  milit.a 
established  here  by  the  Afghans:  there  are  also  a  lew 
Arabs.  The  Koondooz  chief,  who  possessed  the  city  prvir 
to  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  dokharees,  marched  cIT  a 
great  portion  of  its  population ;  and  by  still  threateninfc  so 
attack  on  it,  has  caused  most  of  those  left  behind  to  tXy  u> 
the  neighbouringvillages. 

The  circuit  of  jSalkh  appears  to  have  contained  numerous 
gardens,  which  increasea  its  size  without  adding  to  it> 
population;  and  from  the  (rail  material  uf  which  the  buiI*!- 
ings  are  constructed,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  e\er  wa>  a 
substantial  city .  Hiere  are  three  large  oolleees  of  handaonw 
structure,  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  A  mud  wall  suiroun  i'. 
the  present  town ;  outside  of  which  are  ruins  on  every  >j<ic, 
to  the  extent  of  about  two  miles.  The  citadel  or  ark.  on  the 
northern  side,  has  been  constructed  in  a  more  solid  at}  fe, } «( 
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books  did  not  take  place  till  after  Queen  ElizaWh's  time, 
and  is  probably  owing  to  Johnson  and  Delaney  (great  bal- 
lad-mongers), who  when  they  were  advanced  in  yeai-s,  and 
incapable,  perhaps,  of  producing  anything  of  merit,  seem 
to  have  contented  themselves  with  collecting  their  more 
juvenile  or  happier  compositions  into  little  penny  books, 
entitled  Garlands;  of  these,  being  popular,  and  often  re- 

£  Tinted,  many  are  still  extant,  particularly  in  the  Pepysian 
brary.    (Diss,  on  Ant.  Songs  and  Music,  p.  Ixxii.) 
The  earliest  ballad  now  remaining  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  believed  to  be  a  *  Cuckow  Song    of  the  latter 
part  of  the  leign  of  Henry  III.    The  song  will  speak  for 
itself. 

Sumer  Is  kumen  !n» 

Lhod^  sing  cucca ; 

Orowetli  ted  and  bloweth  med 

And  springth  Uie  wd^  nu. 

Sin^  cuccu. 

Awe  betetb  after  lamK 

Lhouth  after  ealv£  cu, 

Bulliie  Bterteth, 

Bnekh  vertutb, 

Murie  siBg  enoeu ; 

Cucou,  cuccu; 

"Wei  singes  thu  eucen, 

Me  swik  thu  naver  no. 


f .  e.  Sammer  is  come  in ;  loud  singa  the  cuckoo ;  now  the 
seed  grows,  and  the  mead  blows  (i.e,  is  in  flower),  and  the 
wood  springs.  The  ewe  bleats  after  the  lamb ;  the  calf 
lows  after  the  cow ;  the  bullock  starts,  the  buck  verts  {i.e. 
goes  to  harbour  in  the  fern) ;  merrily  sings  the  cuckoo. 
Well  singest  thou,  cuckoo.  Mayest  thou  never  cease.  (See 
Ritson's  Hist,  Essay  on  /National  Song,  pref.  to  his  Select 
Coll.  of  Kng.  Son^s,  8vo.  London,  1783,  vol.  i.  p.  xlvii. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  Scottish  song,  after  the  Scots 
spoke  the  Englisn  language,  is  preserved  in  the  Rhyming 
Chronicle  of  Andrew  Wyntown,  prior  of  Lochleven,  written, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  about  the  year  1420,  in  which 
he  relates  the  song  which  was  made  on  Alexander  III. 
who  was  kiUed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  1286.  Ritson  has 
given  it  in  the  Hist.  Essay  pref.  to  his  Scottish  Songs, 
vol.  L,  p.  xxiv.    (See  Albxandbr  III.,  vol.  i.,  p.  306.) 

The  earhest  English  song,  separately  printed  upon  a 
single  sheet,  is  believed  to  bo  one  upon  the  downfall  of 
Thomas  Lonl  Cromwell,  a.d.  1540. 

An  in^nious  Frenchman,  M.  Meusnier  de  Querlon,  pre- 
lected writing  the  history  of  his  country  by  a  chronological 
series  of  songs  and  ballads. 

The  effect  of  the  ballad  in  raising  the  passions  has  been 
known,  and  felt  even  in  late  times.  The  '  Marseillois 
Hymn,*  and  Bums*s  song  of  *  Scots  wha  hae  wi*  Wallace 
bled,*  are  sufficient  proo&  of  this.  Andrew  Fletcher,  of 
Saltoun,  speaks  of  a  wise  person  whom  he  knew, '  who  be- 
lieved that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads, 
be  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.' 
iPolit.  JFor**,8vo.  p.  266.  Glasg.1749.) 

BALLAD,  in  music,  a  short  air,  repeated  to  two  or  more 
stanzas,  simple  in  construction,  therefore  confined  in  modu- 
lation, and  having  an  accompaniment  of  a  strictly  subordi- 
nate kind.  When  an  air,  or  its  accompaniment,  is  tiorid,  or 
modulates  into  unrelated  keys, — when,  in  short,  either 
assumes  a  more  elaborate  form,  the  composition  generally 
takes  the  name  of  song,  or  canzonet,  even  when  several 
stanzas  are  repeated  to  the  same  melody.  [See  Song,  and 
Canzonet.] 

BALLAST  (Danish,  Baglast ;  German,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish,  Ballast ;  French,  Lest ;  Italian,  Savorra ;  Spa- 
nish, lAtstre ;  Portuguese,  Lastro;  Russian,  Bulast),  a 
term  used  to  denote  any  heavy  material  placed  in  a  ship's 
bold  with  the  object  of  sinking  her  deeper  in  the  water, 
and  of  thereby  rendering  her  capable  of  carrving  sail 
without  danger  of  being  overset  Ships  are  said  to  be  in 
ballast  when  they  sail  without  a  cargo,  having  on  board 
only  the  stores  and  other  articles  requisite  for  the  use  of  the 
vessel  and  crew,  as  well  as  of  any  passengers  who  may  be 
proceeding  with  her  upon  the  vovage.  In  favour  of  vessels 
thus  circumstanced  it  is  usual  to  dispense  with  many 
formalities  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  ports  of  departure 
and  entry,  and  to  remit  the  payment  of  certain  dues  and 
port  charges  which  are  levied  upon  ships  having  cargoes  on 
Doard. 

By  a  recent  regulation,  a  foreign  vessel  proceeding  from  a 
British  port  may  take  on  board  chalk  as  ballast ;  and  shall 
not  be  considered  as  other  than  a  ship  in  ballast  in  conse- 
quence of  her  having  on  board  a  small  quantity  of  n^oods  of 
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British  manufacture  for  the  private  use  of  the  master  ar*/l 
crew,  and  not  by  way  of  merchandise,  but  such  goods  nui^t 
not  exceed  in  value  20/.  for  the  master,  lO/L  for  the  tua:<:« 
and  5/.  for  each  of  the  crew. 

Regulations  have  at  various  times  been  made  in  diffrrrT:! 
ports  and  countries  determining  the  modes  in  which  frh:T*« 
may  be  supplied  with  ballast,  and  in  what  manner  tLry 
may  discharge  the  same ;  such  regulations  being  ne<»»- 
sary  to  prevent  injury  to  harbours.  It  has  Ukewi&e  b<'»  n 
sometimes  attempted  to  convert  the  supply  of  materiaU  l^tr 
ballast  into  a  monopoly.  In  voL  xx.  ot  Ryroer's  Krcir  -c:. 
p.  93,  of  the  year  1636,  we  find  a  proclamation  by  K-  c 
Charles  I.,  ordering  •  that  none  shall  buy  any  ballast  out  i 
the  river  Thames  but  a  person  appointed  by  bim  for  ll.  .t 
purpose,*  and  this  appointment  was  sold  Ibr  the  king'«  pro:iT. 
Since  that  time,  the  soil  of  the  river  Thames  from  La^vA  u 
Bridge  to  the  sea  has  been  vested  in  the  corporation  of  tJ  *. 
Trinity  House,  and  a  fine  of  10/.  may  be  recovered  from  a-  y 
person  for  every  ton  of  ballast  which  he  may  take  oot  of  t  r  t 
river,  within  those  limits,  without  the  authority  of  that  c<  r- 
poration.  Ships  may  take  on  board  *  land  ballast '  from  u  t  >  > 
quarries  or  pits  east  of  Woolwich,  upon  paying  one  pei.it  \ 
per  ton  to  the  Trinity  House.  For  river  ballast,  the  e»rp-  - 
ration  are  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  (3  Geo.  IV.  c.  it ..  > 
to  charge  according  to  the  following  rates : — 

For  every  ton  (20  cwt.)  of  ballast,  not  being  washed  bsJ- 
last,  carried  to  any  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the  coal  tr^iU 
the  sum  of  1«. 

For  every  such  ton,  carried  to  any  other  British  i^bip 
vessel,  the  sum  of  U.  3(/. 

For  every  such  ton,  carried  to  any  foreign  ship  oc  voftM'. 
the  sum  of  \s.  Id, 

For  every  ton  of  washed  ballast,  double  the  above  rates  ^rv 
chargeable,  in  each  case  respectively. 

Further  sums  are  chargeable:— For  ever)' ton  dcUvir.  * 
in,  or  unladen  from,  the  inward  East  or  West  India  IX '  s. 
\Qd. ;  if  ill  or  from  the  outward  East  or  West  India  IXm  r , 
the  London  Dock,  the  Commercial  Dock,  the  East  Country 
Duck,  the  City  Canal,  the  Surry  Canal,  or  the  Re^ciu « 
Canal,  Ad* 

The  receipts  of  the  Trinity  Corporation  from  this  souirv. 
in  1832,  were  25,000/.,  and  their  expenses  23,00U/.«  but  tr.  -» 
revenue  is  necessarily  tiuctuating.  In  the  preceding;  \*..r 
(1831)  it  produced,  aiter  payment  of  all  charges,  G49d/.  i  <. 
\Qd. 

The  ballast  of  all  ships  or  vessels  coming  into  the  Thame  t 
must  be  unladen  into  a  lighter,  and  if  any  ballast  be  th^  v  t. 
into  the  river,  the  master  of  the  vessel  whence  it  is  xhn^  u 
is  liable  to  a  fine  of  20/.  Some  regulation  similar  to  this  .<> 
usually  enforced  in  every  port 

Some  art  is  required  in  properly  ballastiog  a  ship.  Tlo 
quantity  required  by  different  vessels  of  the  same  tonn«::e 
varies  according  to  their  shape  or  build.  If  any  great  quai  - 
tity  of  heavy  ballast,  such  as  lead  or  iron*  is  deposited  in  u.e 
bottom  of  the  hold,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  lie  pUeed  v> 
low  that  the  vessel  will  labour  and  roll  violently  in  the  ««a, 
and  in  bad  weather  will  be  in  danger  of  being  disnia^ic^ 
it  will  besides  impair  her  sailing  qualities.  A  ship  thua 
ballasted  is  said  to  be  too  stiff.  On  the  contrary,  «hcr.  u 
ship  has  too  little  ballast,  or  this  is  so  disposed  as  to  tai^t 
the  centre  of  gravity  too  high,  equal  danger  will  anse :  »  i* 
is  then  said  to  be  too  crank.  The  art  of  properly  balla»trv* 
ships  consists  in  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  so  as  to  t< 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  and  as  this  will  in  a  ^t*- .; 
measure  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  it  is  nut  y  •»• 
sible  to  give  any  particular  directions  conoemiog  it,  but  um 
task  should  be  confided  to  experienced  hands. 

Ships  that  take  on  board  cargoes  of  light  goodji  rcquin 
also  some  portion  of  ballast,  in  order  to  lower  them  Mitb- 
ciently  in  the  water,  and  by  adjusting  the  centre  of  gmM:* 
to  enable  them  to  carry  with  safety  the  necessary  pcea*  ^ : 
sail. 

(Hume's  Laws  qflhe  Customs;  Beport  qf  Committef  > 
House  qf  Lords  on  Lights  and  Harbour  Diet;  MottiOKt  • 
Dictionary ;  M*Culloch's  Dictionary.) 

BALLAST-OFFICE  CORPORATION.  DUBLIN. 
or,  more  correctly,  the  Corporation  for  Preserving  and  Im- 
proving the  Port  of  Dublin.  This  Board  was  created,  .a 
1786,  by  the  Act  26  (^o.  IIL  c.  19  of  the  Irish  i>arliaro«u;. 
and  couhists  of  twenty-three  members,  viz. : '  The  koni  mai'^r 
and  sheriffs,  for  the  time  beins,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  tbra 
aldermen,  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  tram  their  own 
body,  and  seventeen  mcuihers  who  were  appointed,  in  ihi 
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aeeommodation  to  ihoae  who  frequented  it,  Ballinasloe 
eventually  became  a  place  of  greater  resort  and  more  ex- 
tensive business  than  the  fair  of  Mullingar.  For  some 
time  past  the  nnmber  of  ba^^s  of  wool,  each  weighing  eight 
GWt.,  brought  to  this  market,  has  averaged  from  1400  to 
1800 ;  but  it  is  calculated  that  four  or  five  times  this  quan- 
tity is  sold  there  without  being  brought  to  the  fair  at  all. 

Ballinasloe  has  also  a  large  cattle  market,  which  is  held 
in  October  ;  it  begins  on  the  5th  and  ends  on  the  9th.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  number  of 
oxen  annually  sold  at  this  fair  was  10,000,  and  of  sheep 
100,000.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increased  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  other  causes,  the  number  of  sheep  brought  to 
Ballinasloe  market  is  supposed  to  have  diminished  of  late 
years.  The  cattle  tolls  bring  600/.  a  year.  Ballinasloe  is 
a  handsome  town.  It  has  two  breweries,  and  a  barracks 
for  cavalry  and  infantry.  There  are  several  public  schools, 
two  of  which  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  A 
canal  was  formed  a  few  years  ago,  which  makes  a  commu- 
nication between  the  town  and  the  river  Shannon.  It  is 
sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  drains  nearly  12,000  acres  of 
bog.  This  canal  was  opened  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
in  1828.  Ballinasloe  is  eighty  miles  west  from  Dublin  in 
a  straight  line :  by  the  roc^  the  distance  is  ninety  miles. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  4140;  in  1821  it  was  only 
1811.  (Camden*8  Britannia ;  Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Ireland ;  Youngs  Tour  in  Ireland^  vol.  i. ;  Se- 
waras  Topographia  Hibernica;  Carlisle's  Topographical 
Dictionary ;  Parliamentary  Papers,  &c.) 

BALLlOL,  or  BALIOL,  JOHN,  the  successful  compe- 
titor with  Bruce  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  descended 
fi*om  an  antient  Anglo-Norman  family  that  held  large 
possessions  in  England,  Normandy,  and  Scotland.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  John  Baliol,  lord  of  Galloway,  and  was 
born  about  the  year  1259.  In  1290  he  first  becomes  an 
object  of  historical  notice,  as  one  of  the  claimants  to  the 
then  vacant  Scottish  throne;  claiming  in  right  of  his 
grandmother,  the  eldest  co-heiress  of  the  only  son  of  David  1^ 
king  of  Scotland,  that  had  issue  living.  A  short  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstance  under  which  the  Scottish  throne 
became  vacant  will  make  the  validity  of  Baliols  claim 
evident. 

The  late  king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.,  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Henry  III.  (father  of  Edward  1.),  then 
king  of  England.  In  1261  Alexander  gave  his  only  daugh- 
ter Margaret  (who  bore  her  mother's  name)  in  marriage 
to  Erie,  the  youthftil  sovereign  of  Norway ;  and,  by  the  six- 
teenth article  of  the  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  issue  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in 
the  event  of  failure  in  the  male  line.  This  failure  shortly 
after  took  place  bv  the  death,  in  12S4,  of  Alexander's  only 
surviving  son  withoat  issue ;  by  which  circumstance,  the 
only  child  of  Eric  and  the  Scottish  princess,  a  daughter  also 
called  Margaret,  and  known  in  Scottish  history  and  an- 
tient ballads  by  the  appellation  of  the  '  Maid  of  Norway,' 
became  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  By  the 
death  of  Alexander  himself  two  years  after  by  a  fall  from 
bis  horse,  the  Maiden  of  Norway  became  rightful  queen  of 
Scotland.  She  was  at  this  time  but  three  years  old,  and 
ft  council  of  regency  was  appointed  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  sovereign. 

Edward  I.,  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  monarch  of 
that  age,  had  long  regarded  Scotland  with  the  eyes  of  a 
feudal  superior,  and  only  waited  an  op))ortunity  to  assert  his 
claim.  Such  an  opportunity  now  presented  itself.  He  was 
the  nearest  male  relative  on  the  mothcr*s  side  of  the  infant 
princess,  who  was  his  grand-niece:  and  Eric,  naturally 
-anxious  for  the  interest  of  his  daughter,  solicited  in  her  favour 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  England.  Edward  having  al- 
ready formed  the  design  of  uniting  Scotland  to  the  English 
throne,  by  marrying  the  royal  heiress  to  his  eldest  son, 
the  prinoe  of  Wales,  promptly  interfered  and  commanded 
obedienee  to  the  government  of  the  regents.  Every  thing 
went  on  prosperously  in  favour  of  this  great  object  of 
his  ambition.  He  managed  it  so  adroitly,  that  the  first 
official  proposal  ibr  the  marriage  emanated  ttom  the  Scottish 
parliament;  the  consent  of  the  infant's  father  was  soon 
obtained;  the  pope  granted  the  necessary  dispensation, 
and  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  agreed  to,  which  nominally 
secured  the  liberties  and  independence,  but  in  reality  lelt 
the  claim  to  feudal  superiority,  precisely  as  it  stood  before 
the  marriage  was  prcgeoted.    But  all  these  flattering  hopes 
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queen  in  1290,  which  opened  a  new  scene  of  strife   31  «i 
calamity  to  Scotland. 

By  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  the  portent  v  (  f 
the  three  last  kings  of  Scotland  became  extinct*  and  v.*t 
throne  became  the  possession  of  the  next  in  kin  or  I.  ... 
Tliirteen  candidates  presented  themselves,  each  a^^<  rt  ^  ^ 
the  claims  of  birth  and  consanguinity ;  but  the  prirtct^-.w  .^ 
of  the  majority  were  so  utterly  groundless,  that  the  cnnu  -; 
was  soon  reduced  to  two  competitors,  John  Baliol.  loi<'  f 
Gralloway,  and  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandalo.  T  • 
claims,  relative  and  direct,  of  these  two  noblemen  w  ill  !  o 
seen  in  the  following  table : — 

David  I..  Kinf. 

Henry,  prince  of  S«otiAnd. 
I 


Malcolm  IV.,  King. 
eld4»«t  brother 
(no  iwttD). 


I 

William,  King, 

Snil  brother. 

Alexander  II.,  King. 

AlexauderlU. 


I 
Dmvid.  Hafl  of  R 

tiBgdoB.  3rd  fatv*: 
«  ho  luftd  thfiT 
daughter*. 


I 


King. 


Mariniret,  married  Erie, 
king  of  Nomay. 

Margaret,  the  Maid  of 
Korway  (no  u«ie). 


1.  Margaret,  married  Alan 
of  Galloway. 

I 
Dernvgeld.  or  DerrorgiUe,  married 
John  Baliol. 

I 
John  Baliol. 


9.  Ifabella,  married  Rabect 
Brace. 

I 
Bobert  Bnice. 


4»  J^"-  *■ 


This  table  shows  that  Baliol  was  the  grandson  of  Tr  - 
eldest  daughter;  Bruce  the  son  of  the  second  daujrht.. 
the  point  at  issue  tlierefore  was,  whether  the  crown  Im.'1»tl'-  - 
of  right  to  the  representative  of  the  eldest  daughter,  iht-v  :*. 
more  remote  by  one  degree,  or  to  the  representative  of  i..  • 
second,  who  was  nearer  by  one  degree,— that  is,  in  f  i-  ♦. 
whether  the  crown  descended  in  the  order  of  birth,  aco    I 
ing  to  the  modem  system  of  primogeniture,  or  was  hfn- 
ditary  in  the  order  of  proximity  of  bJood.    At  the  pre-«i.: 
day,  the  question  would  not  admit  of  any  dispute  ;  but  . . 
tlie  unsettled  jurisprudence  of  a  barbarous  age  andcoui.J*. 
the  claims  appeared  to  be  so  equally  balanced*  that  a  tl»v: 
sion  in  favour  of  Bruce  would  by  no  means  warrant  t    - 
imputation  of  deliberate  iiy  ustice.  The  claim  of  EdwanI  HI. 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  !.- 
sovereignty  of  Aragon,  jar  much  more  violently  wiiii  .    r 
modem  principles  of  inheritance.    The  estates  of  Sa>:I    . 
were  either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  decide  between  the  r.  w 
petitors,  and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  civil  war,  ver>  ]>:  i- 
dently  determined  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  contr'v.t:^ 
to  one  who  was  able  to  enforce  it — namely,  the  kii;:;  < 
England. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  present  purpose  to  detail  1:  o 
proceedings  by  means  of  which  Edward  I.  made  IhU  otV.*-  • 
of  arbiter  instrumental  in  imposing  the  chains  of  U'u  !■. 
subjection  upon  Scotland.    It  is  sufficient  for  the  prc*«    : 
to  state  that,  though  Edward  delighted  in  war,  and  t\«!.> 
dered  the  enlargement  of  his  dominions  as  the  great  hn^v  .*- 
of  a  sovereign,  he  was  extremely  partial  to  the  fonun:.  -. 
— the  letter,   if  not    the    spirit— of  judicial    proccc.I  •  ^. 
Though  there  can  bo   no  doubt  that  he  employed   T.  • 
alleged  feudal  superiority  as  a  mere  means  towanU  *u'   . 
gaiing  Scotland,  ho  laboured  to  invest  the  proccei  .  . . 
with  the  garb  of  judicial  deliberation  and  free   asrt    •  v 
The  declaration  which  ho  compelled  the  estates  of  Sc-^ki  ... . 
to  subscribe  of  their  acts  (by  which  his  claim  as  lonl  pus- 
mount  of  his  vassal  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  ackno^le^!  j. 
without  qualification)  being  wholly  uninfluenced  bv  fear  .r 
force— a  declaration  which  bears  the  stamp  of  falscbtaki    • 
the  face  of  it— is  a  striking  instance  of  his  respect  for  :* 
forms  and  external  observance  of  justice. 

After  a  tedious  inqufry  of  nearly  two  years'  duration*  x.\.- 
delegates  to  whom  the  English  king  referred  the  o»L-i  •  - 
ation,  as  a  point  of  the  law  of  inheritance,  of  the  claims  of  u 
several  competitors  to  the  vacant  throne,  made  their  rt*^  -t 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter,  i-i: 
is,  in  favour  of  primogeniture ;  and  accordingly  Edward  irn- 
judgment,  not  as  arbiter,  but  as  feudal  superior,  thai  Jcii- 
Baliol,  as  the  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter,  should  receive  ai. 
have  seisin  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  all  its  appc-. 
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dry  at  low  water — Shaving  been  prohibited  by  Edward  111. 
(who,  however,  covertly  tiaiictioned  the  enterprise)  from 
inarching  armed  men  tbrouirh  the  northern  counties,  or  per- 
petrating any  act  which  could  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  progress  of  this 
handful  of  invaders  reads  like  romance.  They  entered  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  landed  at  Kinghorn  in  Fifeahire,  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  and,  with  an  increased  fuixe  not  ex- 
ceeding altogether  3000  men,  marched  boldly  across  the 
country  to  meet  an  enemy  at  least  ten  times  more  nu- 
merous than  themselves.  The  army  of  Baliol  encamped 
near  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  its  front.  On  the 
opposite  bank  the  Earl  of  Mar  lay  encamped  with  a  force  of' 
from  30,000  to  40,000  men  ;  while  a  second  army  lay  within 
eight  miles  of  BalioVs  flank.  His  situation  was  desperate ; 
and  he  relieved  himself  from  it  by  a  resolution  as  desperate. 
In  the  dead  of  night  the  English  force  crossed  the  Earn  at 
a  point  where  it  was  fordable,  and  attacked  the  sleeping  and 
defenceless  Scots  before  they  were  aware  of  their  approach. 
The  carnage  was  dreiidful :  13,000  Scots,  including  the  Earls 
of  Mar  and  Moray,  and  many  knights  and  barons,  lay  dead 
on  Dufilin  Moor,  the  scene  of  battle ;  while  the  loss  of  the 
Enj^lish,  as  at  the  memorable  field  of  Cressy,  did  not  exceed 
a  few  gentlemen  and  foot  soldiers.  From  Dutilin  Moor 
Baliol  and  his  confederate  barons  hastened  to  Perth,  where 
he  was  unsucces:ifully  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  March,  the 
commander  of  the  army  that  lay  on  his  left  tlank  when 
encamped  at  the  Earn.  This  force  having  been  dispersed, 
the  antient  followers  of  his  family,  and  all  persons  disaf- 
fected to  the  family  of  Bruce,  crowded  to  his  standard,  and 
he  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  2*1  th  of 
September,  only  seven  weeks  from  the  day  of  his  landing 
at  Kinghorn. 

So  rapid  a  conquest^  with  means  so  disproportionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  result,  was  only  equalled  by  the  sud- 
denness with  which  it  was  overturned.  Baliol  having  pri- 
vately renewed  to  Edward  III.  all  the  forms  of  feudal 
subjugation  imposed  on  his  father  by  the  first  Edward, 
and  concluded  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
kingdom  by  a  convention  of  the  states,  lay  carelessly  en- 
camped at  Annan,  where  he  was  surprised  by  a  body  of 
horse  commanded  by  the  young  Earl  of  Moray,  brother  to 
tlie  Earl  who  fell  at  Dufilin,  and  with  difficulty  escaped 
half  naked  to  the  English  Marches,  once  more  an  exile 
and  a  fugitive.  This  event  occurred  on  the  Ifith  December, 
wiihin  less  than  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  coro- 
nation. 

Edward  III.  promptly  interfered  in  favour  of  his  vassal ; 
and  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill.  July  10, 1333,  again  placed 
Edward  Baliol  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  loss  of 
the  Scots  in  this  action  was  so  great  as  to  be  deemed  irre- 
coverable, and  probably  Baliol's  seat  would  have  been  firm 
had  he  not  outraged  the  national  feelings  by  the  extent 
of  his  concessions  to  his  royal  benefactor.  Tlie  obligation 
of  homage  and  feudal  ser\ice  to  the  king  of  England  was 
undertaken  in  the  fullest  terms.  Tlie  town  of  Berwick  was 
given  up  to  him,  and  Baliol  by  a  solemn  instrument  made 
an  absolute  surrender  of  the  fertile  provinces  of  Berwick- 
shire. Roxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  Peebleshire,  and  Dum- 
frieshii  e,  together  with  the  Lothians.  The  price  which  he 
thus  paid  for  a  mutilatc<l  sovereignty  proved  his  unworthi- 
ness  to  hold  it.  The  nation  turned  with  disgust  from  him 
to  David,  the  infant  son  of  Robert  Bruce. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task  to  detail  the 
various  fortunes  of  Edward  Baliol  till  his  final  expulsion 
from  the  throne  of  Scotland.  So  long  as  he  was  supported 
by  the  king  of  England  he  exercised  a  nominal  sovereignty, 
but  the  moment  the  pressure  of  that  monarch's  iron  hand 
was  withdrawn,  the  deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  Scots  against 
their  vassal  king  broke  out  into  fresh  acts  of  resistance. 
Baliol  himsplf  placed  so  Httle  reliance  on  his  subjects,  that 
he  fled  to  England  at  every  reverse  of  fortune.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation  towards  his  person 
are  forcibly  portraved  by  an  old  historian  quoted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  {Hist,  Scotland,  Cab.  CycL)  'If  you  asked 
b  grown-up  person  who  was  his  king,  he  dared  make  no 
other  answer  save  by  namine  Edward  Baliol,  while  the 
undisscmbling  frankness  of  childhood  answered  the  same 
question  with  the  name  of  David  Bruce.* 

In  this  manner  Baliol  contrived  for  some  yean  to 
struggle  against  the  obstinacy  of  his  opponents,  and  the 
lukewarmness  and  perfidy  of  his  adherents.     In  1334  he 


the  most  powerful  of  his  confederate  barons.  He  wti  soon 
after  restored  by  the  arms  of  his  feudal  master.  Next 
year  Edward  III.  again  marched  an  army  into  Sootlaii<l, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  sustaining  his  vassal  and  se- 
curing the  territories  which  had  been  ceded  to  him.  For 
tunately  for  Scotland,  the  power  and  ambition  of  thi»  war- 
like and  able  monarch  were  soon  after  allured  by  a  more 
splendid  prize,  the  conouest  of  France,  which  mainly  en- 
grossed his  attention  ana  resources  for  several  years;  dmir.jr 
which,  fortress  after  fortress  fell  from  the  hands  of  Balsul. 
and  the  cause  of  King  David,  the  heir  of  Bruce*  dsily  or- 
quired  strength. 

In  1355  Edward  III.  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  in 
terruptions  which  the  Scottish  wars  had  constantly  offcn-'i 
to  his  operations  in  France.  He  marched  an  imniro^t^ 
army,  composed,  in  great  part,  of  the  victorious  veteran*  in 
the  French  wars,  with  a  view  of  eflecting  a  final  conquot  «  r 
the  kingdom,  and  annexing  it,  as  Edward  I.  had  annexe-j 
Wales,  to  the  larger  and  ri(mer  portion  of  the  island.  A*  a 
preliminary  step  he  purchased  Baliol's  rights  to  tlie  Scott.- ■• 
throne.  This  was  easily  arranged.  In  point  of  fart  Baii«* 
had  ceased  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty  sime  1 3 1 1 , 
when  King  David  venture<l  to  visit  his  kingdom;  an*!,  fl- 
vanced  in  years,  and  without  children  or  near  of  kin  to  .n- 
herit,  he  gladly  exchanged  the  phantom  of  sovereignty  for  iIj^ 
retirement  and  calm  suitable  to  the  evening  of  life.  H^ 
appeared  before  Edward  attired  in  all  tlie  »ymlK»ls  of  roy;  Ir\ . 
and  formally  divesting  himself  of  them,  and  laying  hb>g'M»-u 
crown  at  the  feet  of  the  Enghsh  king,  ceded  to  him  all  v\^'  t. 
title,  and  interest  which  he  had  or  might  claim  to  the  ww- 
reignty  of  Scotland.  For  the  surrender  of  a  barren  at  ! 
disputed  title  he  received  a  present  of  5000  marks,  and  au 
yearly  annuity  of  2000/.  sterling.  '  With  this  isplendid  ii.- 
come  (we  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hist.  Scotland,  ^ol.  i  p 
206)  Edward  Baliol  retired  into  privacy  and  obscunt>,  &i'l 
is  never  again  mentioned  in  history.  The  spirit  of  etiCrr* 
prise  which  dictated  the  invasion  of  Scotland  in  1332.  ar  i 
the  adventurous  attack  upon  the  Scottish  encampiui-at  .-. 
Dufilin  Moor,  shows  itself  in  no  other  part  of  his  conduct, 
which  may  lead  us  to  think  that  an  attempt  so  daring  ^  ^ 
no  suggestion  of  his  own  mind,  but  breathed  into  it  U}  tt-t; 
counsels  of  some  master  spirit  among  his  counsellors.  In 
battle  he  showed  the  bravery  of  a  soldier,  but  in  other  re- 
spects he  never  seems  to  have  displayed  talents,  whetht^r  tii 
war  or  peace.'  He  died  childless  at  Dopca^ter,  in  the  )iir 
1363 ;  and  with  him  ended  the  line  of  Baliol. 

BALLIOL  COLLEGE.  Oxford.  The  founder  of  tL  « 
college  was  John  Balliol,  or  de  Balliol,  of  Barnard's  Ca<^:  \ 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  a  man  of  great  opulemce  and  pou  -r 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a  steady  adherent  (o  Kin^ 
Henry  HI.  in  all  his  wars  and  contests.  The  wealth  ai'  i 
political  consequence  of  John  de  Balliol  were  dignifieii  In 
a  love  of  learning  and  a  benevolence  of  disposition  wh.<  b. 
about  tlie  year  1263  (or  1268,  as  Wood  thmkn).  indL.<  oo 
him  to  maintain  certain  poor  scholars  of  OiLfurd,  in  nuiu:  or 
sixteen,  by  exhibitions,  probably  with  a  Tien  to  a  mure 
permanent  establishment.  On  his  death,  in  1Z69,  be  x«c\-m- 
mended  the  objects  of  his  bounty  to  his  lady  and  hi&  ex- 
ecutors only,  leaving  no  written  deed  or  auilwrity  for  their 
support.  As  what  ne  had  previously  given  was  ftom  h  « 
personal  estate,  now  in  other  bands,  the  core  of  them  viou.<!, 
in  all  probability,  have  ceased,  had  not  his  widow,  w  ho  m 
styled  the  Lady  Dervorgille,  been  persuaded  to  fulfil  bii 
intention  in  the  most  honourable  manner  by  taking  up  u 
herself  their  future  maintenance.  Her  principal  ad\i>er  m 
this  business  is  said  to  have  been  Richard  Slickbur%,  « 
minorite  friar,  her  confessor. 

The  first  step  which  tlie  Lady  Dervorgille  took  was  to 
hire  a  house  in  what  was  then  Horsemonger  Lane,  aftt  i 
wai-ds  called  Onditch,  in  St,  Mary  Magdalcn^s  pariah,  a:.i 
on  the  site  where  part  of  the  present  college  standi:  j:m 
being  aided  in  the  design  by  her  husband's  executory.  %\  * 
continued  the  provision  which  he  had  allotted.  In  12^j  »  • 
gave  them  statutes  under  her  seal,  and  appointed  Hugh  i.< 
HartipoU  and  William  de  Menyle  their  procur»tor>  ir 
governors;  beside  whom  they  were  also  allowed  to  cboK--: 
a  Principal,  subordinate  to  the  procurators.  In  1*2  s4  »»h* 
purchased  a  tenement  of  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  oalled  Mar^  • 
Hall,  as  a  perpetual  settlement  for  the  principal  and  scht.JJri 
of  the  house  of  BallioL  This  edifice,  after  recetviDfc  suii^i  t 
repairs  and  addidons,  was  called  New  Balliol  Hall:  the 
former  residence  of  the  scholars  then  begianing  torerei^-e  \Uf 
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the  college  books,  ftoeotding  to  the  Oxford  CalMkdar  for 
1834,  is  277. 

The  master  and  fellows  of  this  college,  by  their  statutes, 
enjoy  the  sin^ar  privilege  of  electing  their  own  visitor. 
The  present  visitor  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Since  its  foundation,  Balliul  College  has  been  governed  by 
two  procurators^  eight  principals  or  wardens^  and  forty- two 
masters.  Among  the  last,  John  Wicklitfe,  the  reformer,  is 
perhaps  the  most  eminent.  He  is  mentioned  as  master  in 
A.D.  1 36 1 .  Another  was  Brookes,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one 
of  Cranmer's  judges.  Dr.  Henry  Savage,  who  was  chosen 
master  during  the  usurpation,  but  conformed  afterwards, 
published  a  work  entitled  Balliofergus,  or  a  Commentary 
upon  the  Foundation^  Foundei'St  and  Affairs  of  Balliol 
College,  4to.,  16G3.  It  is  a  work  in  no  great  estimation. 
ITie  present  master  is  Richard  Jenkyns,  D.D.,  elected  in 
1819. 

Among  tho  more  eminent  members  of  this  college  are 
tjnumcratcd  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  first  founder 
of  a  pubhc  library  at  Oxford ;  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, /.  Edward  IV. ;  Ross  of  Warwick,  the  historian ; 
Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  favourite  of  Henry 
"VII. ;  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham ;  Lord  Keeper  Coventry ; 
Parsons,  the  celebrated  Jesuit ;  Tobias  Crisp,  reputed  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Antinomians ;  John  Evelyn ;  Gregory,  Keil, 
und  Bradley,  mathematicians  and  astronomers;  James 
West,  President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  Douglas,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury. 

The  Church  livings  in  the  patronage  of  this  Society  are, 
the  rectory  and  the  vicarage  of  Duloe,  in  Cornwall;  the 
virarage  of  Beere  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire ;  the  rectories  of 
All  Saints,  St.  Leonard,  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  the  curacy  of  St.  Botolph,  at  Colchester,  in  Essex ;  the 
vicarage  of  Marks  Tey,  and  the  rectory  of  Tendring,  in 
Essex ;  the  vicarage  of  Abbotesley,  in  Huntingdonshire ; 
tho  rectories  of  Brattleby,  Fillingham,  and  Rysolme,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  the  alternate  presentation,  with  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  and  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk- street, 
in  London ;  the  vicarage  of  Mickle  or  Long  Benton,  in 
Northumberland ;  and  the  rectories  of  Culfe  or  Kilve  cum 
Stringston,  Huntspill,  and  Timbsbury,  in  Northumberland. 

The  more  antient  parts  of  the  buildings  of  this  college 
have  been  so  completely  changed  by  successive  alterations, 
made  in  the  course  of  five  centuries,  that  it  would  be  idle 
Yiow  to  attempt  to  identify  the  original  *  refectory,  kitchen, 
outhouses,  and  walks/  ascribed  by  Wood  to  the  lady  Pen'or- 
'gille,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  appears, 
however,  that  old  BaUiol  Hall  stood  westward  on  the  ground 
afterwards  occupied  by  Hammond's  Lodgings ;  and  that 
Mary's  Hall,  to  which  the  society  soon  removed,  called  for 
some  time  New  Balliol  Hall,  was  situated  at  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  present  quadrangle. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  quadrangle,  as  it  stood  in  Wood's 
time,  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  east  side,  having  been 
partly  rebuilt  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  whole  of 
this,  together  with  the  south  side  as  far  as  the  tower,  was 
•cither  rebuilt  or  recased  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  aid  of 
contributions  from  several  benefactors,  among  the  principal 
of  whom  were  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London, 
Visitor  of  the  College ;  John  Radclifie.  M.D. ;  and  Sir  £. 
Turner.  Nearly  about  the  same  period  was  erected,  in  the 
western  extremity  of  the  college,  facing  Magdalen  parish 
«hurchf  a  building  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bristol  Building,  being  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
certain  exhibitioners  from  that  city  :  the  plan,  however,  for 
that  purpose,  then  in  contemplation,  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  The  front  of  this  building  was  cased  with  Bath 
stone  in  1 S26,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  adjoining  new 
building  then  just  finished  on  the  north  side ;  that  on  the 
south  was  erected  in  1769,  from  a  design  of  Henry  Kcene, 
architect,  upon  the  site  of  some  old  buildings,  supposed  to 
have  been  formerly  St  Margaret's  Hall.  This  was  done 
chierty  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Fisher,  who  con- 
tributed 3000/.  toward  the  work:  he  had  been  formerly 
fellow  of  the  college,  and  vicar  of  Beere  Regis,  Doiset, 
where  an  inscription  is  to  be  found  over  his  grave,  similar 
to  that  which,  by  his  own  order,  was  placed  on  the  build- 
ing raised  by  bis  benefaction :  vxrbvm,  non  amplivs — 

YISHSR* 

In  1825,  several  sets  of  rooms  contiguous  to  the  Bristol 
Building  were  pulled  down  ;  and  upon  their  site  was 
#»2Cted,  by  the  masters  and  fellows,  an  edifice  containing 


twelve  Beta  of  oomuodious  roonui :  the  eleratkm  ftud  plan 
by  George  Basevi,  architect 

The  College  Hall,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  qna^- 
rangle,  was  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  but 
the  present  interior  is  modern. 

The  interior  of  the  Library  was  rebuilt  about  the  heirin- 
ning  of  the  present  century,  by  Wyat,  in  imitation  of  a:c 
Grothic  style. 

The  Chapel  was  built  between  7521  and  1529.  In  one  "f 
the  windows  on  the  south  side  is  the  story  of  HezcL.-ih  » 
sickness  and  recovery,  by  Bernard  Van  Linge,  dated  If. 3 7. 

(See  Wood's  Hist,  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  of  Orf  r/. 
by  Gutch,  4to..  Oxf.  1786,  pp.  70-103  ;  Chalmers's  Ui^t,  f 
the  Univ,  of  Oxford,  8vo.,  Oxf.  1810,  vol.  i.  pp.  4.1 -».  . 
MemoriaJs  of  Oxford,  by  Dr.  Ingram,  4to. ;  and  the  Oxf-'  i 
Univ.  Calendar,  12 mo.,  1834.) 

BALLISTIC  PENDULUM,  a  heavy  wooden  pendu- 
lum, in  section  like  a  gardener's  spade ;  the  lower  )>art  i^  a 
heavy  cubical  block  of  wood,  plated  with  iron  at  the  back :  :t 
was  invented  and  used  by  Mr.  Robins,  the  celebrated  Tir.u  r 
on  gunnery,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  \e\oc.iy  ..f 
cannon  and  musket  balls.  It  must  be  of  such  a  weight  t  lu : 
the  ball  fired  into  it  mav  not  cause  a  vibration  of  very  tt^  .: 
extent.  It  is  described  at  great  length  in  Robins's  /V.s- 
ciples  of  Gunnery  (we  recommend  Hutton's  edition.  L^cnid  ;.. 
18U5),  prop,  viii.,  and  in  Hutton's  Mathemaiieal  Tm-t* 
vol.  ii.  tract  34.  Those  who  attempt  any  experiments  w  nli 
such  an  instrument  should  particularly  attena  to  the  cant.  •:.% 
given  by  Mr.  Robins,  who  learnt  them  at  the  risk  of  hi»  i.f^. 

The  principle  is  as  follows: — ^The  pendulum  in  its  stat« 
of  rest  all  but  touches  with  its  lower  end  a  horixontal  I  jt. 
To  the  lower  end  of  the  pendulum  is  attached  a  nb'-*n. 
which  parses  through  an  orifice  in  the  bar,  moving  alrr^^t 
freely.  When,  therefore,  the  pendulum  is  raised,  ■  qaan:  -y 
of  ribbon  is  drawn  out,  \\hich,  if  the  radius  be  the  ^h  .f 
length  of  the  pendulum,  is  the  chord  of  the  anitle  throuj*. 
which  the  pendulum  is incHned  by  the  shock.  When  a  '•  •; 
is  fired  into  the  pendulum,  no  more  ribbon  is  disenssj-  . 
during  the  oscillations  which  follow,  than  was  drawn  f  tt  ^) 
the  first  rise  of  the  pendulum;  because  friction  an<l  tiK 
resistance  of  the  air  will  continually  diminish  the  extent ' ! 
the  oscillation.  The  extent  of  the  first  oscillation  is  grcni-' 
or  less,  according  as  the  momentum  of  the  shot  is  «rrr;<'-r 
c.r  less ;  and  the  mechanical  problem  to  be  solved  is  a«  * 
lows : — Given  the  weight  of  the  shot,  the  place  at  «)a'- ' :! 
strikes,  the  weight,  form,  &c.  of  the  pendulum,  and  i.»» 
effect  produced  upon  it  by  the  shot ;  required  the  vel-r't^  f 
the  shot.  The  formula  which  answers  this  questit>n  i*  j* 
follows : 

b  is  the  weight  of  the  ball. 

p  that  of  the  whole  pendulum. 

g  distance  from  the  pivot  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  ;■« 

whole  (after  the  ball). 
t  distance  from  the  pivot  to  the  point  struck. 
c  length  of  ribbon  disengaged, 
r  distance  from  the  pivot  to  the  ribbon. 
n  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  minute  after  rerei\t  .c 

the  shot. 

b  and  p  must  be  measured  in  the  same  unit  of  wei«rht,  -i*  H 
g,  f,  c,  r,  in  the  same  unit  of  length.  Then  will  the  \f}  •• 
city  of  the  ball  at  the  moment  of  striking,  in  feet,  be 

p  +  b 

614*58  g  c  X  TT' 

®  btrn 

Tlie  value  of  g  may  be  determined  by  incchantcal  mct^'  .* 
(see  Gravity.  Ckntre  of):  but  if  it  be  determined.  •• 
usual,  before  the  shot,  then  the  value  of  g  after  the  sboi  .• 

^  +  *-=^x  b 
P 

The  ballistic  pendulum,  in  the  hands  of  Rubins  ani 
Hutton,  has  given  almost  all  the  information   we   hi^^ 
obtained  respecting  the  velocity  of  cannon-balls,  and  t. 
resistance  of  the  air  to  rapid  motions.    [See  Aa«o-Dvx  ^ 
Mies.]    It  has*  also  tested  the  oorrectness  of  the  tlu^n^ 
nropounded  on  that  subject  by  Rjobins.    [See  Ouxvaa^ 
We  give  in  the  following  page  the  results  of  that  set  ofexftf^ 
riments,  in  which  the  greatest  difference  wis  found  befw «« "^ 
the  prediction  from  theory  and  the  experiment,  omitttntr  i'^ 
tho  circumstances  of  each  charge,  as  no  connexion  car^  • « 
traced  between  them  and  the  disoordanoea.    In  the  faanh 
and  fifth  of  our  list,  the  barrel  had  previously  lain  by  m  a 
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nobatn  (or  CApniniy  as  has  been  conjectured),  a  Scythian 
people,  who  (so  the  word  has  been  very  foolishly  interpreted) 
raised  themselves  by  smoke,  as  the  vidgar  at  first  imagined 
Montgolfier  did.  The  Carolinians  are  also  mentioned  by 
the  Jesuit  Cantova  as  having  a  fable  about  a  female  deity 
who  raised  herself  to  heaven  by  the  smoke  of  a  great  fire. 
We  may  also  mention  the  pigeon  of  Archytas,  the  oracle  of 
Hierapolis,  which  Lucian  professes  to  have  seen  raise  itself 
in  the  air ;  the  fable,  in  British  mythology,  of  Bladud  or 
Baldud,  the  father  of  the  well-known  Lear,  which  resem- 
bles that  of  Daedalus ;  and  many  others,  all  of  which  serve 
to  show  that  the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  raising  a  man  or 
a  machine  was  very  widely  extended  m  the  antient  world. 
Roger  Bacon  (De  Miralnli  Potestate,  &c.)  says  that  there 
certainly  is  a  flying  machine,  of  which  he  knows  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  but  whidi  he  has  neither  seen  himself,  nor 
any  one  whom  he  knows.  Van  Helmont  and  others  proved 
the  possibility  of  flying,  by  very  eloquent  discourses,  which 
convinced  all  hearers.  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  Mathemati- 
cal Majnc,  A.D.  1680,  proposes  a  carriage,  with  sails  like 
those  of  a  windmill,  to  be  ariven  by  the  air;  and  the  same 
thing,  according  to  custom  in  the  case  of  all  inventions,  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Chinese.  We  shall  only  mention 
Schott,  Baptista  Porta,  Cardan,  and  Fabri,  as  having  main- 
tained the  possibility  of  flying.  The  Jesuit  Francis  Lana 
(a.d.  1670),  among  many  other  projects,  has  given  per- 
haps the  first  idea  of  a  real  balloon,  as  we  have  defined  it. 
He  proposes  to  raise  a  vessel  by  means  of  metal  balls, 
strong  enough,  when  exhausted,  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air,  but  at  the  same  time  so  thin  as,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  to  be  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  air. 
To  the  possibility  of  this  he  asserts  that  he  sees  no  objection 
except  that  the  Almighty  would  never  allow  an  invention  to 
succeed,  by  means  of  which  civil  government  could  so  eusiiy 
be  disturbed.  A  reason  of  this  sort  was  all-powerful  in  iiis 
age,  which  abounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  minulest 
secrets  of  Providence :  had  the  good  father  tried  the  experi- 
ment, he  would  have  found  that  strength  to  resist  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  incompatible  with  the  necessary  degree  of  thin- 
ness in  the  material,  as  was  observed  by  Leibnitz.  The 
work  of  Lana,  Prodromo  delV  Arte  maestro,  was  published 
in  1670.  and  a  full  account  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Col- 
legium Curiomm  of  Sturmius,  a.d.  1701  (Tentamen  X.), 
and  in  the  work  cited  of  M.  Bourgeois.  As  a  warning  not 
to  trust  implicitly  the  relations  of  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  preceding  centuries,  we  cite  the  following  cases. 

In  the  .ire  Magnetica  of  Kircher,  that  author  describes 
a  method  of  imitating  the  dove  of  Archytas,  by  attaching 
the  bird  by  a  strintf  to  the  hand  of  a  statue,  over  which  is  a 
large  dial.  A  magnet  revolving  behind  the  dial  causes  the 
dove  to  fly  round  the  head  of  the  statue,  and  point  to  the 
hour  of  the  day.  Schott  {Magia  Universalis^  part  iii.,  book 
3)  expressly  says  that  Kircher  carried  this  notion  into  effect, 
and  that  when  he  thereupon  refused  to  satisfy  inquirers  who 
wished  to  know  from  him  whether  he  understood  the  art  of 
flying,  it  was  believed  that  he  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
pope.  But  Kircher  himself  does  not  say  he  had  constructed 
such  a  machine ;  but  only  *  you  may  arrange  it  thus  by  help 
of  workmen.*  And  in  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  magnet 
required,  which  he  says  must  be  very  great,  he  does  not 
state  what  the  power  of  his  own  was,  but  only  that  he 
had  seen  a  magnet  which,  &c.  &c.,  (page  379  edition  of 
1641.) 

The  second  instance  is  as  follows : — Sextus  of  Ratisbon, 
Kircher,  Porta,  Schott,  Gassendi,  Lana,  Ramus,  Bishop 
Wilkins,  all  unite  in  stating  that  Regiomontanus  con- 
structed an  eagle  which  flew  out  from  Nuremberg  to  meet 
the  emperor  (Charles  V.,  expressly  stated  by  some  of  them), 
and  on  meeting  him  flew  back  again  over  his  head  to  the 
town.  If  there  be  any  who  can  believe  this,  they  will  probably 
not  reject  it,  accompanied  by  the  additional  fact,  that  Regio- 
montanus  died  twenty-five  years  before  Charles  V.  was  bom, 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  some  of  the  authorities  above 
cited.  After  such  an  instance,  we  may  pass  over  the  car  of 
Stevinus,  and  numerous  other  flying  machines,  and  be 
contented  with  this  single  result  only,  that  though  the  art 
of  flying  had  been  diligently  studied,  or  at  least  discussed, 
for  centuries,  the  exceedingly  »imple  contrivance  of  Mont- 
golfier had  not  been  tried,  or  even  mentioned,  by  any  of  the 
projectors,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  ingenuity. 

Nothing  can  set  in  a  stronger  light  the  antipathy  of  the 
earlier  modems  to  experimental  research.      And  it  is  no 

imaU  beaQOf  to  the  Uoutgolfiers,  that  the  hint  given  by 


t^ana,  the  every-day  experiment  of  soap-bubbles,  and  the 
like,  should  have  remained  without  results  till  their  time. 

We  consider  him  the  inventor  of  the  balloon  who  rai«»»^l 
a  mass  of  solid  substance  to  some  considerable  heiirlit 
in  the  atmosphere.  But  if  we  were  to  take  the  licen-c 
which  is  so  common,  of  disputing  the  right  of  an  inventor  un 
account  of  some  experiments  containing  a  principle  common 
with  his  own,  we  might  either  say  that  this  machine  hri^ 
been  invented  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  ascent  of  so^^:- 
bubbles,  or  we  might  cite  Candido  Buono,  who  made  ( nc 
scale  of  a  balance  ascend,  by  rarefying  with  a  red-hot  ir,/a 
the  air  underneath  it.  After  Cavendish  had  ascertained  b'  >v 
much  hydrogen  weighs  less  than  air,  it  immediately  ocrurrtij 
to  Dr.  Black,  that  a  light  substance,  filled  with  the  ab.^c- 
mentioned  gas,  would  hse  of  itself.  But  he  did  not  pur^t^e 
the  idea  farther ;  and  Cavallo,  who  tried  to  put  it  in  pnu*t.  '* 
in  the  year  1782,  could  not  succeed  in  raising,  by  meati*  f 
hydrogen,  anything  heavier  than  a  soap-bubble.  We  «»l.  li 
see  that,  natural  as  it  might  appear  to  use  hydrogen  <  r 
the  purpose,  the  experiment  succeeded  only  with  a  \tn 
different  agent. 

Stephen  and  Joseph  de  Montgolfier  were  paper-manu  fu.  • 
turers  at  Annonay,  not  far  from  Lyons.    They  had   l^- : 
studied  natui*al  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  their  biiMi.<  •« 
gave  them  facilities  for  procuring  large  masses  of  1.../. 
envelopes :   so  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  balloons  tu    .. 
of  two  accidents ;  either  to  that  of  philosophers  being  pa:*  -'■ 
makers,  or  to  that  of  paper-makers  being  philosophers.    \\\ 
are  quite  in  earnest,  because  it  is  stated  that  the  br>tb>  r» 
were  not  brought  up  to  the  above-mentioned  business,  )  .: 
entered  upon  it  on  the  death  of  a  third  and  elder  bn>:i.r. 
Struck  with  the  notion  of  confining  something  lighter  ti 
air  in  a  recipient,  as  the  means  of  making  the  latter  a»c« :  'i. 
they  tried  this  method  at  about  the  same  periud  a«>  M 
Cavallo,  by  confining  hydrogen  in  paper.     They  sucfv  !•  . 
to  some  extent ;   but  the  gas  so  soon  escaped  throui^h  \. 
paper,  that  they  abandoned  the  idea  of  anything  like  ;  ■ 
manent  elevation  by  means  of  it.    The  next  thought  u.. 
struck  them  was,  that  as  it  was  supposed  the  elevation 
the  clouds  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  electric  mutu:. 
and  as  it  seemed  to  them  from  some  experiments  thax  v\    - 
trifled  bodies  were  diminished  in  weight,  it  might  be  pu%^  . 
to  raise  a  surface,  of  great  extent  in  proportion  to  its  »pc^  :. 
gravity,   by  means  of  electricity.      After  trying    van 
methods,  they  applied  fire  underneath  a  balloon»   n.t  : 
rarefy  the  inclosed  air,  but  *  as  well  to  increa^ie  the  I  a}  » 
(couche)  of  electric  fluid  upon  the  vapour  in  the  voscl,  » 
to  divide  the  vapours  into  smaller  molecules,  and  Jj/ate  t 
gas  in  which  they  are  suspended.'     (Memoir  qf  J.  Alunr •:■_►:- 
fier  to  the  Academy  of  Lyons,)    It  appean  then,  thiKi^  ci 
their  expressions  are  somewhat  obscure,  that  they  thoun.  * 
they  were  imitating  a  cloud,  by  electrifying  the  gaM*»  u:  . 
vapours  contained  in  the   atmosphere.     The  ex|ierii:>c>.t 
succeeded ;  and  a  balloon  of  23,000  cubic  feet  (French  >  n   ^ 
raised  with  considerable  force.    All  this  took  place  earl>  .: 
1782;  and  at  that  time  the  electric  theory  was  btaicd  .• 
above.    But  in  the  report  made  to  the  Academy  of  Siiet). « > 
(December,  1 783)  by  the  commission  appointed  to  exatu  :  - 
Montgolfier*s  invention,  the   inventors  are  spoken   i«i   .< 
simply  rarefying  the  air  contained  in  the  balloon  ;   probil*  . 
by  that  time  further  consideration  had  led  them  tu  ::  - 
correct  view  of  the  subject.     Except  a  very  slight  tM4-  x 
by  Dr.  Hutton  (Math,  Diet.),  preceded  by  •  it  ia  said,  •• 
have  not  found  in  any  English  work  an  account  of  the  ut< 
ideas  of  the  Montgolfiers ;  we  shall  therefore  make.a  fuit^  - 
citation  from  their  first  memoir. 

'  An  organized  body  in  a  state  of  ignition  decomposer  2  - 
and  furnishes  chalky  (craieux),  mephitic,  and  inflammA' . 
gases.    The  state  of  ignition  facilitates  the  onioa  of  i 
electric  fluid  with  this  body  of  vapour ;  the  heat  ahsini?  (r 
combustion  is  concentrated,  so  as  by  itself  to  dilate  l 
heaviest  of  the  gases,  and  make  it  specifically  lighter  C 
common  air :  therefore  the  balloon  ribcs,  &c.     It  aflem  ^r.  • 
falls  to  the  earth,  because  the  heat  is  dissipated*  the  va|o«.> 
are  concentrated,  and  have  lost  a  part  of  their  electnriu.' 

The  ideas  of  J.  Montgolfier,  as  to  the  possible  use  \*i  i  .* 
invention,  have  that  character  of  simplicity  and  souodr<^> 
which  distinguish  the  philosopher  from  the  projector  00  %-*.■  . 
points.  '  Large  balloons  might  be  employed  for  ^ietLai:  ;  : 
a  besieged  town,  for  raising  wrecked  vessels,  pcrbafM  c*i . 
for  voyages,  and  certainly,  in  particular  cases,  far  ol»eri  ^ 
tions  of  different  kinds ;  for  reconnoitring  the  po^itjon  of  :  l 

anny,  or  the  ooune  9S  yeaseb  at  twenty-Avo  or  €tia  t^t) 
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from  tlie  interioT,  wliere  he  had  been  seeing  ftll  was  tight. 
At  this  tnoment  I  heard  a  noise,  high  up  in  the  balloon,  which 
made  me  fear  it  had  burst.    I  looked  up  and  saw  nothmg ; 
hut  as  I  had  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  machine,  I  felt  a  shock, 
the  fii-st  I  had  experienced.    The  shock  was  upwards,  and  I 
cried  out  "  What  are  you  doing— are  you  dancinc  ?' '  "  I  am 
not  stirring."    "  So  much  the  better,"  I  said ;  '•  this  must  be 
a  new  current,  which  will,  I  hope,  take  us  off  the  river. 
Accordingly,  I  turned  to  see  where  we  were,  and  found  my- 
self between  the  Ecole  Militaire  and  the  Invalidcs,  which  we 
had  passed  by  about  400  toises.    M.  PUfitre  said,  "We  are 
in  the  plain."    -  Yes,"  I  said,  ••  we  are  getting  on."    "Let 
•us  set  to  work,"  he  replied.    I  heard  a  new  noise  m  the 
machine,  which  1  thought  came  from  the  breaking  of  a  cord. 
I  looked  in  and  saw  that  the  southern  part  was  full  of  round 
holes,  several  of  them  large.    I  said,  *'  We  must  get  down." 
"Why?"    "Look,"  said  I.    At  the  same  time,  I  took  my 
sponge*  (pyrotechnical  term,)  *and  easily  extinguished  the 
fire,  which  was  enlarging  such  of  the  holes  as  I  could  reach ; 
hut  on  trying  if  the  balloon  was  fast  to  the  lower  circle,  1 
found  it  easily  came  off.    I  repeated  to  my  companion, 
•*  We  must  descend.*'  He  looked  round  him  and  said, "  We 
are  over  Paris."    Having  looked  to  the  safety  of  the  cords, 
I  said,  "We  can  cross  Paris.**    We  were  now  coming  near 
the  roofs ;  we  raised  the  fire  and  rose  again  with  great  ease. 
I  looked  under  me,  and  saw  the  Missions  Etrangers,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  going  towards  the  towers  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  which  I  could  see.   Raising  ourselves,  a  current  turned 
us  south.    I  saw  on  my  left  a  wood,  which  I  thought  was 
the  Luxembourg.    We  passed  the  Boulevard,  and  1  called 
out,  "  Pied  H  terre.*'    We  stopped  the  fire;  but  the  brave 
PilStre,  who  did  not  lose  his  self-possession,  thought  we  were 
coming  upon  mills,  and  warned  me.     .    .   We  alighted  at 
the  Butte  aux  Cailles,  between  the  mill  Des  Merveilles  and 
the  Moulin  Vicux.    The  moment  we  touched  land  I  held 
by  the  car  with  my  two  hands  ;  I  felt  the  balloon  press  my 
head  lightly.    I  pushed  it  off,  and  leaped  out.    Turning  to- 
wards the  balloon,  which  I  expected  to  find  full,  to  my  great 
astonishment  it  was  perfectly  empty  and  flattened.' 

On  firm  land  we  leave  our  voyagers.  The  curious,  who 
would  know  how  the  populace,  not  so  alive  to  the  scientific 
fame  of  their  country  as  they  have  become  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, established  a  claim  to  M.  de  Rozier's  great  coat  par 
rnic  de  fait,  must  consult  the  work  of  M.  de  St.  Fond. 
We  need  hardly  observe,  that  all  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  French  voyages  are  French. 

The  second  voyage  was  that  of  MM.  Charles  and  Robert, 
just  at  sunset,  Dec.  1, 1783,  from  the  Tuileries,  in  a  hydro- 
jren  balloon  of  26  feet  diameter.  After  coming  down, 
M.  Charles  re-ascended  alone,  and  was  soon  1500  toises 
high,  or  nearly  two  miles.  He  saw  the  sun  rise  again,  and 
as  he  says,  •  I  was  the  only  illuminated  object,  all  the  rest 
of  nature  being  plunged  in  shadow.*  A  small  balloon, 
launched  by  Montgolfier  just  before  the  ascent,  was  found 
to  have  run  a  totally  different  course ;  which  first  gave  rise 
to  the  suspicion  of  different  directions  in  the  currents  of 
air,  at  different  heights. 

The  third  voyage,  from  Lyons,  January  19,  1784,  was 
made  in  the  largest  montgolfier  yet  constructed  (102  feet 
diameter.  126  feet  high)  by  seven  persons,  among  whom 
were  J.  Montgolfier  and  M.  de  Rosier.  It  had  been  intended 
for  six  only,  and  these  were  found  too  many,  but  no  per- 
suasion could  induce  any  one  to  abandon  his  place.  The 
instant  after  the  ropes  bad  been  cut,  a  seventh  person 
jumped  in.  A  rent  in  the  balloon  caused  it  to  descend  with 
great  velocity,  but  no  one  was  hurt. 

February  22,  1 784.  a  small  balloon,  launched  by  itself 
from  Sandwich,  crossed  the  Channel,  and  was  found  nine 
miles  from  Lisle :  it  went  above  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

March  2. 1784,  M.  Blanchard  made  his  first  ascent  firom 
Paris  in  a  hydrogen  balloon.  He  added  wings  and  a  rudder, 
but  found  they  were  useless.  He  first  carried  a  parachute 
or  open  umbrella,  attached  above  the  ear,  to  break  the  feill 
in  case  it  separated  from  the  balloon. 

April  25,  1784,  MM.  de  Morveau  and  Bertrand  ascended 
13.000  feet  (English)  at  Dijon.  Some  effect  was  found,  they 
thought,  to  be  produced  by  the  use  of  oars. 

May  20,  1 784.  Confidence  in  the  balloon  so  far  established 
that  M.  Montgolfier,  two  other  gentlemen,  and  four  ladies, 
ascended,  the  balloon  being  confined  by  ropes.  A  lady, 
Madame  Thible,  sscended  with  only  one  other  person  in  a 
free  balloon,  at  Lyons,  on  the  4th  of  June. 

December  26,  1784,  Mr.  Boutton  (well  known  m  the! 


partner  of  Watt)  eonBtmetad  a  VanoM,  towhielift  naieh 
and  serpent  were  attached,  that  the  gas  might  explode  in 
the  air.  The  object  was  to  see  whether  the  reverbmting 
growl  of  thunder  is  caused  by  echo  er  by  sucoesKiTe  expio' 
sions.  The  point  remained  unsettled  owing  to  the  shout  ini* 
of  the  people ;  but  those  who  did  hear  it  thought  it  grovM 
like  thunder. 

November  25, 1 783,  the  first  balloon  Itottched  in  Englaixl 
fh>m  the  Artiller}'  Ground,  London,  by  Count  Zambeccftn. 
It  was  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  was  ten  fiset  m  diameter 
it  was  fbund  forty-eight  miles  from  London,  near  Petwortb. 

September  15,  1784,  the  first  voyage  made  in  En^and. 
by  Vincentio  Lunardi,  accompanied  by  a  eat,  a  dog»  and  s 
pigeon.  He  started  at  the  Artillery  Ground,  and  landed  at 
Standon,  near  Ware. 

January  7, 1785,  M.  Blanehard  and  I>r.  JellHea  cro«»ed 
the  Channel,  it  being  the  fifth  voyage  of  the  farmer  in  tbf 
same  balloon.  They  set  out  from  r^er,  and  landed  in  tb* 
forest  of  Guiennes,  having  been  obliged  to  throir  out  aU 
their  stock  to  prevent  the  balloon  falling  into  the  sea. 

June  15,  1785,  M.  Pilfttre  de  Rosier  and  M.  Romais 
ascended  from  Boulogne  in  a  montgolfier  of  thirty-se^vn 
feet  in  diameter,  with  the  intentbn  of  crossing  the  Channel 
They  had  not  been  twenty  minutes  in  the  air  when  tU 
balloon  took  fire:  both  fell  from  a  height  of  1000  yards*  arxl 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  July  22,  General  Money  ascended 
at  Norwich  ;  the  balloon  dropped  into  the  water,  in  whica 
the  traveller  remained  six  hours  before  he  was  rescned.  In 
1807  M.  Garnerin  ascended  from  Paris,  and  landed  at  n 
rather  was  dashed  against.  Mount  Tonnerre,  300  miles  rrua 
that  place,  after  running  very  great  risks. 

September  21, 1802,  Sf.  Garnerin  descended  successfvVv 
from  a  balloon  by  means  of  a  parachute,  near  the  Smili 
pox  Hospital,  St.  Pancras,  London.  The  height  from  wbKs 
he  descended  was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely  be  d&tu.- 
guished.  *  At  first,  namely,  before  the  parachute  openr  i. 
he  fell  with  a  great  velocity ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
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panded,  the  descent  became  ve^  gentle  and  gradual. 
(Hutton's  Diet;  article  'Aerostation/  in  which  much  mfor- 
mation  may  be  found.) 

Three  voyages  have  been  undertaken,  since  the  rnm 
mencement  of  this  century,  for  purposes  profissaedly  snrn- 
tific.  In  1804,  MM.  Gay  Lussae  and  Biot  ascended  at  Par> 
to  a  height  of  13,000  feet,  provided  with  apparatus.  Tb^* 
same  year  M.  Gay  Lussae  ascended  alone  to  a  height  f 
23,000  feet.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  state  the  ex- 
perimental results  of  these  ascents  [see  Ais,  MxrxoaoLor.r. 
and  similar  articles] ;  neither  voyage  offers  any  remarkiKe 
circumstances,  except  the  well-known  talents  and  exper.- 
mental  successes  of  the  two  gentlemen  named,  who  sre 
both  alive  to  enjoy  a  reputation,  of  which  their  aaeents  form 
but  a  small  part 

In  1806,  Carlo  Bnoschi  (died  1833),  astronomer  royal  a: 
Naples,  asoendi  d  with  Signer  Andreani,  who  had  previ 
ously  been  the  lin^t  Italian  aeronaut.  Trying  to  rise  hi|rh^ 
Ihan  M.  Gay  Lussae  had  done,  they  got  into  an  atmoaphet^ 
so  rarefied  as  to  burst  the  balloon.  Its  remnants  eberked 
the  velocity  of  their  descent ;  and  this,  with  their  falho^; 
on  an  open  space,  saved  their  lives :  but  Briosehi  contracted 
a  complaint  which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  various  metlKMis  which  have  been 
proposed  for  guiding  the  balloon,  because  none  have  suc^ 
oeeaed.  It  is  now  a  toy,  in  which  ascents  are  somctmiei 
made  to  amuse  a  crowd.  That  which  was  hononrahle  mX, 
so  long  as  anything  could  be  gained  to  seienee,  n  now  am 
fool-hardiness,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  some  defintt/ 
object  be  jnroposed,  and  some  probable  means  tnggested  J 
attaining  it. 

BALLOT,  a  word  taken  from  the  French  hahite^  cr 
ballotte,  signifying  a  little  ball,  and  used  to  deti^rnate  a 
mode  of  voting  employed  upon  occasions  where  it  is  otm- 
sidered  desirable  to  preserve  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  opinirr 
of  each  voter.  In  manv  cases  where  any  matter  is  decidn. 
by  votes,  there  are  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  sencraLS 
known  how  each  person  has  voted ;  hnt  diere  are  oCner  cts€% 
in  which  there  may  be  equally  good  reasons  fbr  aUowiogtbe 
voters  to  vote  by  ballot  Votmff  by  Mlot,  therefore,  caniK 
be  called  either  a  good  or  a  bad  system  of  voting,  wHb<>ct 
considering  the  oarticular  cases  in  which  it  is  exercised. 

The  modes  of  performing  this  kind  of  votini^  vary,  t? 
some  respects,  according  to  the  object  to  be  attained :  a«  C-r 
instance,  in  the  case  of  an  election  to  an  office  where  the 
choice  can  fall  upon  only  one  candidate,  or  upon  a  snndJct 
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I<)fo90  doIliiM  «ach,  ttid  for  femalei  fiN)ni56  to  100  dolUn. 
The  Chinese  tradera  hove  been  the  buyers. 

The  entire  island  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  under  one 
chief.  It  is  now  divided  into  eif^ht  independent  states,  each 
governed  by  a  despotic  rajah.  The  population  of  the  whole 
island  has  been  variously  stated  at  600,000  and  800*000.  No 
computation  has  been  made  by  actual  enumeration,  but  only 
an  estimate  founded  on  the  number  of  males  whose  teeth 
have  been  filed,  a  ceremony  which  is  performed  on  their 
arriving  at  puberty.  This  number  is  stated'nmndly  as  being 
250,000  in  the  aggregate,  according  to  which  the  whole 
population  should  amount  to  somewhat  more  than  the  largest 
number  here  mentioned.  The  Balinese  are  a  finer  race  of 
men  than  the  Javans,  and  indeed  are  superior  in  stature  and 
muscular  strength  to  the  generality  of  Eastern  islanders. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  BaUy  was  originally  peopled  from 
different  parts  of  Celebes. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus, 
subdivided  into  the  four  great  castes  of  Brahmins,  Kshatrees, 
Vaisyas,  and  Sudras:  there  are  a  few  Buddhists.  The 
Brahmins  are  said  to  retain  their  faith  in  its  purity,  but  the 
remaining  three  castes  of  Hindus  have  a  mixture  of  idolatry 
with  their  worship,  and  have  set  up  tutelary  divinities,  the 
personification  of  the  elements  or  of  some  striking  natural 
object,  so  that  every  village  or  mountain  has  its  peculiar  god. 
The  Brahmins  are  viewed  with  great  respect  by  the  other 
•astes,  and  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice.  Women  are  held  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  men,  and  are  treated  with  consideration,  so  that  tliey 
are  not  called  upon,  as  among  many  other  half-civilized 
people,  to  perform  degrading  offices  of  labour.  The  people 
are  also,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  free  from  the  vices  of 
drunkenness  and  libertinism,  but  are  much  addicted  to 
gaming  and  cock-fighting. 

The  practice  of  women  sacrificing  themselves  at  the  obse- 
quies of  their  husbands  or  chiefs  is  very  common  in  Bally ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  female  Brahmins  do  not  fol- 
low this  custom,  which  is  most  frequentlv  observed  among 
the  Kshatrees  and  Vaisyas.  Sir  Stamford  Rafiles  mentions 
that  when  one  of  the  late  rajahs  died,  seventy-four  women 
mounted  the  funeral  pile  with  the  bodv. 
-  The  revenues  of  the  princes,  or  rajahs,  are  derived  in  only 
a  very  small  part  from  landed  possessions,  the  greater  por- 
tion bcin^  made  up  of  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  lands  of 
their  subjects.  The  demand  for  this  tribute  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  being  the  owners  of  the  streams  on  which  the 
farmers  greatly  depend  for  the  productiveness  of  their  crops, 
the  rajahs  may,  if  they  please,  prevent  the  irrigation  of  the 
fields :  according  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  share  exacted  by  the 
rajah  is  usually  about  fivefold  for  the  seed  sown. 

No  European  power  has  ever  made  any  permanent  settle- 
ment on  the  island.  In  1814,  in  consequence  of  an  insult 
offered  by  the  brother  of  one  of  the  rajahs  to  the  British  post 
at  Blambangan  in  Java,  some  Enf^Ush  troops  were  sent  to 
Bally,  and  during  some  time  occupied  the  town  of  Blcllinp. 
(Raffl.es's  History  of  Java  ;  Crawford's  Indian  Archi- 
pclos^o.) 

BALLYSH ANNON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
in  Ireland,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Erne,  over  which 
there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  con- 
necting Ballyshannon  with  that  part  of  it  called  the  Purt. 
It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  county,  and  had  the  ri^ht, 
before  the  Union,  of  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament.  It  wa3  made  a  corporation  in  1611,  and  pos- 
sessed various  peculiar  privileges.  It  has  been  gradually 
rising  in  importance  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  would,  from  the  advantages  of  its  situation, 
and  other  causes,  have  done  so  more  rapidly,  but  for 
the  badne«s  of  its  harbour.  When  the  wind  blows  off 
Teeling  Head,  which  it  does  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  it  is  highlv  dangerous  for  vessels  to  attempt  to  enter 
the  harbour.  The  dan«jer  chiefiy  arises  from  two  banks, 
which  are  called  the  Summer  and  Winter  Bars.  A  little 
below  the  hridj^e  is  a  beautiful  and  most  picturesque  cascade. 
(See  Seward's  Toj>ographia  Hibeniica.)  The  fall  is  down 
a  ridge  of  rocks,  twelve  feet  high  at  low  water.  This 
)s  considered  one  of  the  principal  salmon  leaps  in  Ireland. 
The  great  quantity  of  water  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  the 
fall.  Below  the  cascade  the  river  is  navigable  at  the  flow 
of  the  tide  by  vessels  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  burthen.  The 
number  of  salmon  taken  at  the  fall  is  so  great,  that  the 
fishery  brings  in  1000/.  a  year.  The  salmon  are  exported 
by  the  person  who  rents  the  fishery  to  the  London  and 


Liverpool  maikets.  Theie  is  also  %n  ad  fisheiy  at  thu 
same  place,  which  lets  at  from  350/.  to  400/.  a  year 
There  are  several  good  houses  in  t^  )own.  umI  two  ooia 
fortable  inns.  The  parish  church,  a  handsome  edifice, 
which  is  on  the  summit  of  the  bill  on  whicli  tlie  town  ii 
built,  was  erected  in  1 720.  The  market-house  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  above  it  ii  the  assembt}- 
room,  in  which  the  peti^  sessions  axe  held.  Bally shanngo 
is  a  military  station.  Xbere  is  an  extensive  di*tillcry  m 
the  place;  and  several  othar  branches  of  industry.  wUiru 
were  not  formerly  attempted  in  it,  have  of  late  years  U.vo 
engaged  in,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  fair  suocess.  There  li  t 
school  in  the  town  which  is  partly  supported  by  CoK»riU 
Robinson  s  fund.  In  the  Purt  there  is  another*  which  be- 
longs to  the  Hibernian  Society.  There  is,  besides^  •  pn\  aie 
classical  school,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Presby- 
terian meeting>house.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  are  ihe 
ruins  of  the  antient  abbey  of  Asheroe,  whidi  stand  oo  a 
very  curious  rock  of  secondary  limestone.  The  antic|u:tT 
of  ^le  abbey  is  not  known.  The  town  has  ibtir  annual  iaui 
which  are  held  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  Tuesday  before  \t^ 
1 1th  of  June,  1 8th  September,  and  the  l\iesday  after  tlie  I  i:n 
November.  The  distance  from  Dublin  is  108  miles  N  W. 
in  a  straight  line.  By  the  road  the  distance  is  127  nu  «-«. 
In  1821  the  population  was  2482;  in  1831.3775.  ((.abi- 
den  s  Britannia ;  Wakefield  s  w^ecoun/  of  Ireland^  vol.  u.. 
Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Seward  *»  TV.j.v- 
graphia  Hibemica;  Carlisle  s  Topographical  Diciionary , 
Patliamentary  Papers.) 

BALME,  LA.  This  name,  which  is  given  to  se\«.f«: 
caverns  supposed  to  have  served  as  sepuldirea,  is  dcn%c<i 
from  a  word,  balma^  used  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  nu(li#^ 
ages  to  denote  a  sepulchral  stone,  a  tomb,  or  an  exca\ait  <.r 
in  a  rock  ;  as  also  *  a  hill  stretching  from  valley  to  va.l-n 
in  mountainous  countries.*  (Du  Cange,  Glossurium  ■  ' 
Saivtores  mediae  et  infimm  Lalinitatu.} 

One  of  the  caverns  which  bears  this  name  is  in  Das- 
phine  (now  in  the  department  of  Isi&re) ;  it  is  accounted  1 1>^ 
of  the  wonders  of  that  country,  and  draws  the  atteiitiun  -' 
all  travellers.    It  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  La  Tourtfc- 
Pin,  and  near  a  village  (on  the  left  hank  of  the  RhoiK . 
about  the  junction  of  the  Ain  with  that  river),  wbtrbhxi 
derived  from  it  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  de  ia  Bairns.    Jt 
is  in  a  very  lofty  mountain.    The  first  apartment  is  mr 
lighted,  owing  to  the  entrance  being  large,  and  has  bcf  r 
formed  into  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  once  much  resorted  v 
by  pilgrims.    From  the   first  apartment  an  inoon\cii:fst 
passage  leads  to  a  large  apartment,  f^om  which  two  trai 
leries  proceed,  ornamented  with  stalactites  of  various  fonss. 
In  one  of  these  apartments  or  galleries  leading  to  the  rurnc 
(called  the  Bats'  Gallery,  La  Galerie  dei  Ckauves*$omrt*\ 
is  a  resei-voir  formed  of  the  same  substance  as  the  »ta)ae 
tites.  filled  with  very  clear  water,  which  trickles  aluns  > 
mass  of  similar  stalactic  matter.    In  an  apartment  Jeadtn*; 
to  the  left  is  a  stream  which  flows  fh>m  an  opening  dc 
passage,  the  length  of  which  is  not  known.    The  strvfta 
disappears  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  this  opening,  and  pi<»v 
ing  by  a  subterraneous  channel  under  the  grotto,  re 
appears   near  the  entrance,  and  takes  its  course  to  i;» 
Rhone,  which  is  not  far  off.    A  clergyman  of  La  Balirr 
with  some  of  his  friends,  traced  this  stream  three  m  •-* 
up  the  narrow  passage  from  Which  it  comes  forth  mti>  t-  • 
grotto,  and  ascertained  that  it  had  its  rise  in  a  rouTui  I'l  i 
spacious  opening,  from  which  the  water  gashed  w.i   f 
piously.     A  previous  attempt  to  discover  the  source  of  tK.- 
stream  had  been  made  without  success  by  order  of  Frv^- 
cis  I.  when  in  Dauphin^.    The  rock  into  which  the  er.ii'. 
of  La  Balme  penetrates  is  calcareous,  hard,  striking  l.r 
with  steel,  and  of  a  grey  colour.    It  incloses  in  somi  . ' 
its  strata  the  relics  of  shells  and  other  marine  tmiiltj . 
tions. 

There  is  a  mountain,  La  Babne,  in  the  departroetYi » : 
Is^re,  al>out  eight  miles  east  by  south  of  Grenoble  ;  i  • ' 
one  near  the  town  of  Cruseille,  in  the  duchy  of  Saitiy.  I 
the  latter  is  a  dwp,  narrow,  and  winding  cnvem,  i^upiv-  ♦ 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  passage  of  water  thn»^.«'  i 
crevice  which  it  has  enlarged  to  its  present  diTOen>h  ^ 
Another  mountain  in  the  Savoyard  Alps  bears  tho  ^  ■  ■ 
name.  It  is  in  the  canton  of  Yennc,  atown  on  t!ie  Sa\ .« -  I 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  that  river  separates  Sai-%i«  i-  .: 
France. 

The  same  name  La  Balme  is  incorporated  with  th  ^^ 
several  places  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps  oi.d  i  -* 
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their  twtyar,  tnd  in  the  parliunent  of  ISCQtbe  refonncd 

religion  ^aa  established  by  law. 

On  the  nth  February,  1563,  Balnavii  wu  ro-appoinled 
a  Lord  of  Seuion,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  of 
Lundy,  deceased  ;  and  on  the  29th  December,  lame  year, 
he  was  nemed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  one  of  the  commisaioners  anpoiated  by  that  vene- 
rable body  to  revise  the  J5aoA  i/  Discipline.  He  is  said 
by  Keith  (Hist.  375)  to  have  been  one  of  the  aueaeon  tc 
the  Lard  Justice  General  on  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  for  the  murder  of  Darnley ;  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtftiL  The  next  year  he  attended  the  Regent  Murray  ai 
one  of  the  commissionerB  from  Scotland  to  York  in  relation 
to  the  charges  against  Mary  for  the  some  murder;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  two  afterwards  sent  to  London  on  the  part 
of  the  Regent  in  the  same  matter. 

According  to  Mackenzie  (Live*,  vol.  iii.  p.  147),  Balnaviii 
died  in  1579  ;  yet  in  the  Fitmedden  MS.  wc  Bnd  it  staled 
that  on  the  20th  October,  1570,  Macalzean,  of  Clifton  Hall, 
was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session  in  the  room  of  Henry 
Balnavis,  deceased. 

Besides  the  treatise  above  mentioned,  Balnavis  wrote  a 
short  poetical  piece,  entitled  Advice  to  a  Headslrong  Youth, 
which  the  Scottish  poet,  Allan  Ramsay,  has  transcribed 
into  bis  Evergreen. 

(See  Rymer's  fbitieni,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  761,  783,  766,  792; 
vol.  XV.  pp.  142,  144  ;  Sadler's  State  Paperi.  vol.  i.  pp.  83 
430;  Bait  Ann.  vol.  i,  p.  305;  Hiit.  qf  King  James  VI. 
p. 35;  Knoi,.W<i.  pp.35, 41;  Keith./fMt.p.a'^S;  M'Crie'i 
Life  of  Knox,  p.  39,  note;  Catalogue  qf  Senatora  <if  the 
CoU.  of  Juat.  p.  60.  seq.) 

BALSAMI'FLU^S,  a  natural  order  of  plants  Oral  indi- 
cated by  Theodore  Neea  v.  Esenbeck,  defined  by  Dr.  Blume 
in  his  Flora  Jaca,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  lindley  in  his  Nixut. 
It  is  intermediate  between  the  WiUoie  and  Plane  tribet, 
from  the  farmer  of  which  it  differs  in  having  a  two-celled 
fruit  and  downless  seed;  and  from  the  latter  in  having 
numerous  seeds.  It  conaiats  of  loft^  trees,  flowine  wit£ 
balsamic  juice,  bearing  the  flowers  in  small  scaly  lieads, 
without  either  calyx  or  corolla,  and  having  the  stamens  in 
one  kind  of  bead  and  the  pistils  in  another.  The  different 
Bpecies  yield  the  resinous  fragrant  substance  called  liquid 
Btoraz,  which  is  so  much  prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East.  The  whole  order  consists  of  but  a  single  genus, 
called  LiquiDAMBAH  [which  sec]. 

BALSA'MINA,  one  of  the  only  two  genera  oT  which  the 
natural  order  Baltaminea  consists.  It  differs  ttoia  Impa- 
tient in  having  all  its  anthers  two-celled,  its  stigmas  dis- 
tinct, and  the  valves  of  its  fruit  curling  inwards  when 
bursting.  There  are  numerous  speciea,  several  of  which 
ha\o  \ery  hondaome  flowers:  they  arc  chiefly  found  in  the 
damper  parts  of  the  Ea^t  Indies ;  but  the  only  one  that  is 
much  known  in  Europe  is  the  common  garden  balsam,  Bal- 
tamina  horfentis,  which,  in  its  double  state,  has  been  on 
object  of  cultivation  since  the  earliest  records  of  modem  hor- 
ticulture. This  plant,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Ibund  wild  in 
themountainouspartsof  Silhet,  in  the  form  of  what  botanists 
call  Bo^xomina  iripetaia,  is  one  of  those  species  which  not 
only  has  a  tendency  to  vury  with  double  flowers,  but  has  also 
the  power  of  oontinuing  to  produce  them  when  renewed  from 
seeds.  On  this  account  it  particularly  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  cultivator,  especially  as  it  may  be  brought  by 


great  care  from  the  Dnest  and  most  double  flowers  only, 
throwing  away  all  whole-coloured  and  single  bloisomi ;  and, 
secondly,  to  cultivate  the  plants  with  a  due  regard  to  tbe 
natural  habits  of  the  species.  A  native  of  the  hot,  damp, 
shady  woods  of  Silhet,  it  is  incapable  of  bearing  much 
drought  or  bright  sunshine.  It  should,  therefore,  he  raised 
in  a  hot-bed,  treated  with  great  core  as  a  tender  annual, 
grown  in  rich  soil,  sheltered  from  eioeasive  sunlight,  and 
kept  constantly  in  n  damp  atmosphere,  but  freely  and  fully 
ventilated.  It  should  not,  however,  be  stimulated  into  ex- 
tcemely  rapid  growth  until  the  plants  have  become  stout 
bushes  and  tbe  Bowers  hove  grown  to  the  size  of  small  peas. 
At  that  time  the  plants  should  have  all  the  heat  and  moisture 
they  can  bear,  and  the  most  brilliant  flowers  the  plant  is 
capable  of  producing  will  be  the  result :  in  tbe  latter  stage 
of  crowth  great  care  is  still  to  bo  taken  to  expose  the  plants 
fiilly  to  air. 

BALSAHI'NE/G,  a    small,    natural  order  of  plants 
beloii|[iiig  to  the  Gynobasic  allianco  of  Dicotyledons,  and 
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principally  distinguished  fVom  GerankoMB  b«  thar  nany- 
teeded  fhiit  and  unsymmetrical  flowers.  Tbey  an  succu- 
lent herbs,  most  abundant  in  hot  countries,  with  aampl?, 
opposite,  or  alternate  leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  with  a  spur 
to  their  calyx.  They  have  no  sensible  propertiei  of  im- 
portance, but  are  the  ornament  of  the  damp  or  awampv 
places  in  which  they  grow  wild.  The  order  is  remftrkalili 
tbr  the  elastic  force  witn  which  the  valvea  of  ita  fruit  toit- 
tract  and  reject  tbe  seeds. 


BALSAMODEN'DRON,  a  Rcnns  of  Oriental  tre.  ^  l^. 
ioEging  to  the  natural  order  A[n¥^idea^,  and  rcmarkalilc  !'■; 
their  powerful  balsamic  juice.  They  have  small  grcc'i  a\  I 
lary  diceceous  flowers,  a  minute  four- toothed  persistent  osli  v, 
foiU'  narrow  inflected  petals,  eight  stamens  inserted  belov  an 
annular  disk,  from  which  eight  little  excrescenres  anic 
alternating  with  the  stamens,  and  a  small  oval  drupe  h  ifi 
four  suturu  and  either  one  or  two  cells,  in  each  of  wLu-U 
is  IWged  a  single  seed.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  witb  one 
or  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one.  Five  species  an 
mentioned  br  botanists,  the  best  account  of  which  in  by 
Professor  FeE,  from  whom  we  gather  the  Ibllowing  paiL- 

Balsamodendron  opobabamum,  the  Balessan  of  Bruce- 
has  a  trunk  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  furnished  with  t 
number  of  *lender  branches  ending  in  a  sharp  spiiw.  Tb; 
leaves  consist  of  from  five  to  seven  sessile,  obo%-ate,  enlirv. 
and  shining  leaflets,  within  which  are  placed  the  sini:: 
flowers,  which  grow  in  pairs  on  short  slender  stalks,  antl  art 
succeeded  by  small  oval  plums.     From  this  is  distinguiUu^ 

SaUamodendron  Gileademe,  supposed  to  be  tbe  ^oXnaugr 
livtphv  of  Theophrastus,  which  is  described  as  a  middlr- 
siied  tree,  with  the  leaflets  growing  in  thtws,  and  the  tlon  un 
ungly.  But  it  is  probable  that,  as  these  balsam  Ircoi  jk 
found  in  the  same  places,  and  produce  tbe  same  sub$Iann. 
they  are,  in  fkct,  nothing  but  varieties  of  the  nme  sjxrrit*. 
They  both  produce  three  different  substances ;  1 .  Balm  -f 
Mecca,  or  q/  Gilead,  or  OpohaUamum :  2.  Xylobaltatnf~: 
and,  3.  Carpobaltamum ;  the  first  obtained  from  tbe  trunk 
of  the  balsam  trees  by  simple  incision  ;  the  second  bv  l>ii'; 
mg  the  branches  and  skimming  off  the  resin  as  it  rises  t^ 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  the  third,  by  simple  pressure 
of  the  fruit.  Tlioy  are  no  longer  net  with,  oven  in  gankn., 
about  Guead  in  Palestine. 
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of  Gilead,  U  not  entitled,  chemically,  to  rank  as  such,  being 
an  ole(h^esin.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  that  obtained  by  spon- 
taneous exudation,  and  that  which  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  branches.  The  former  is  so  highly  prized  in  the  East, 
and  80  expensive,  that  it  is  never  broudit  to  Europe.  That 
which  is  obtained  by  boiling  is  of  different  qualities  and 
value,  according  as  the  boiling  is  continued  for  a  short  or 
longtime.  When  for  a  short  time  only,  the  substance 
which  floats  on  the  surface  is  highly  esteemed,  and  almost 
all  of  this  quality  is  consumed  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Egypt.  The  variety  procured  by  long-continued  boiling  is 
sent  to  Europe  in  small  conical,  leaden  bottles,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  closed  with  a  leaden  stopper,  and  covered  over 
with  bladder.  The  fresh  balsam  is  of  moderate  consistence, 
of  a  light  yellow  colour,  odour  agreeable,  the  taste  bitterish, 
aromatic  and  heating ;  specific  grav.  0950.  When  dropped 
upon  water  it  spreads  out  into  a  thin  film,  which  may  be 
skimmed  off  the  surface  with  a  spoon.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  days,  it  loses  this  property,  as  well  as  its 
fine  smell.  It  has  been  described  bv  Strabo  (b.  xvi.  p.  763) : 
•  The  balsam  is  a  shrub  of  a  brambly  appearance  or  kind, 
like  the  cytisua  and  terebinth  us,  and  possesses  aromatic 
properties.  They  cut  the  bark,  and  catch  the  juice  that 
exudes  in  vessels  :  the  juice  resembles  oily  milk.  When 
put  into  shells  it  hardens,  or  assumes  conbistence.  It  has 
wonderful  powers  in  curing  headaches,  incipient  defluxions 
(he  means  catarrhs),  and  dimness  of  the  eyes :  it  is  accord- 
ingly high  priced.    The  xylobabamum  is  also  used  as  an 

aromatic* 

Numerous  fabulous  statements  are  recorded  in  writers 
on  medical  substances  respecting  this  article:  such,  for 
example,  as  the  mode  of  judging  of  its  purity  by  dipping 
the  finger  in  it,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  when,  if  it 
bums  without  causing  pain,  it  is  considered  pure.  From 
its  high  price  it  is  often  adulterated  with  sesamum  oil,  the 
produce  of  the  Pinu8  baUamea,  and  P.  Canadensis,  Chian 
turpentine,  and  even  tar.  A  portion  of  the  purest  kind,  ana- 
lysed by  Trommsdorffy  yielded 

Volatile  oU  .  .  30  per  cent. 

Resin  (with  some  extractive)        64        „ 
Resin,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  a  small  quantity. 

It  burns  without  leaving  any  residuum. 

Though  formerly  considered  a  cure  for  many  diseases,  it 
has  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Any  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  from  it  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  finer  tur- 
pentines. Its  heating  quaUties  render  it  very  unfit  for  cases 
where  any  inflammatory  action  exists,  whether  internal,  as 
consumption,  or  external,  as  wounds.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  cordials  sold  under  the  name  of  balms 
contain  no  portion  of  Mecca  balsam ;  but  that  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  medicines,  called  Solomon's  Balm  of 
Gilead,  consists  of  cardamums  and  brandy,  which  must  be 
even  more  hurtful  than  any  balsam. 

BALSAMS.  The  substances  commonly  included  under 
this  title  are  of  various  natures:  first,  there  are  natural  bal- 
sams, exuding  from  trees,  as  those  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  &c., 
which  contain  benzoic  acid  and  resin,  and  these  only 
will  be  considered  at  present.  There  are,  besides,  the 
balsams  of  Copaiba,  Gilead,  &c. ;  these  contain  no  ben- 
zoic acid,  but  are  turpentines  containing  a  volatile  oil  and 
resin ;  these  will  be  described  as  turpentines.  Lastly,  there 
were  in  former  pharmacopoeias  sundry  very  different  prepa- 
rations ranked  together  as  balsams.  For  example,  balsam 
of  sulphur,  traumatic  balsam,  &c.:  these,  when  retained  in 
modern  pharmaooposias,  are  arranged  under  other  forms. 

Balsams  are  obtained  from  certain  vegetables,  chiefly 
of  the  Le^uminosa  or  pea  tribe,  the  Styracea  or  storax 
tribe,  and  that  section  of  Amentaceee  called  Salicineee* 
Numerous  substances  of  a  resinous  nature  were  formerly 
designated  balsams,  and  turpentines  and  balsams  are  still 

Eopularly  confounded  with  each  other.  The  term  balsam, 
owever,  should  be  limited  to  such  articles  as  contain  ben- 
Moic  acid  along  with  a  volatile  oil  and  resin.  The  others, 
which  contain  only  volatile  oil  and  resin,  should  be  called 
turpentines,  or  oleo-resiua.  The  true  balsams  appear  to  be 
only  five,  viz.,  balsam  of  Peru  and  balsam  of  Tolu  (yielded 
by  the  B^rospermum  perui/erum  and  M,  Toluiferum  le- 
guminosa),  and  benzoin,  from  Styrax  benzoin  (Dryander), 
and  Stfjrax,  from  Styrax  officinalis  iSturacea),  and  liquid- 
amber.  Trom  the  LitpMambar  Styraci/lua,  and  L.  imberbis 
C<S(i/tW/ie€P). 

The  observations  upon  the  medical  uses  of  balsams  are 
therefore  to  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  those  specified 


above.  To  produce  their  characteristic  effects  they  mnA  he 
digested  and  assimilated ;  on  which  account  they  are  chivtly 
administered  internally,  their  external  application  bi...^ 
followed  by  very  limited  action.  They  are  with  difficuUi* 
soluble  in  the  animal  juices,  so  that  it  is  not  till  after  Xhv\ 
have  been  used  for  some  time  that  the  secretions  acquire 
their  peculiar  odour.  These  facts,  taken  into  considerauv  n 
along  with  the  enduring  nature  of  their  action,  point  uut 
their  greater  fitness  for  chronic  than  acute  diseases. 

They  may  be  regarded  as  stimulants  of  the  secretory  an-l 
excretory  systems,  which  they  rouse  to  continued  wcu  u. 
Their  influence  is  greatest  over  mucous  membranes,  tbe 
secretions  from  which  they  render  more  abundant  vht-c 
deficient,  and  more  consistent  when  too  liquid  and  of  uxt- 
perfect  quality.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  lan|!«  and 
of  the  urina^  passages  seem  to  be  more  under  their  lu- 
fluence  than  that  of  the  intestinal  canal.  They  po<se»s  l 
similar  power  over  the  skin,  the  secretion  of  which  they 
regulate  according  to  its  condition :  when  cool,  pale,  dri . 
and  in  a  state  of  atony,  they  promote  tbe  penqitration :  but 
if  the  weakness  be  so  great  that  the  skin  is  covered  with  s 
cold  clammy  sweat,  or  of  a  colliquative  kind,  the  baisam^c 
medicines  frequently  check  its  flow. 

When  given  in  large  and  long-continned  doses,  they  &rt 
upon  the  vascular  system,  and  quicken  the  heart's  art  tun, 
as  well  as  the  extreme  or  capillary  vessels,  which  last  tLc> 
excite  when  brought  into  direct  contact  with  them,  as  in  t:.*.- 
case  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 

They  possess  some  power  over  the  nervous  system,  bv!t 
less  over  the  nerves  of  animal  than  of  organic  life.  It  is  n 
diseases  referable  to  morbid  states  of  the  nerves  of  on^r  r 
life  that  balsamic  medicines  are  most  usefHil,  especiilli 
when  they  are  in  a  state  of  weakness,  torpor,  and  imperiett 
action.  They  act  also  on  the  nervous  system  when  over- 
excited, calming  it,  and  approaching,  in  this  respect,  to  tie 
character  of  antispasmodics.  Under  this  head  benzoin  « 
the  most  powerful,  and  most  frequently  employed,  generaliy 
in  the  form  called  paregoric  elixir. 

From  what  is  stated  above,  it  is  clear  that  the^  are  nr- 
suited  to  the  beginning  or  early  stages  of  the  diseases  a* 
which  they  are  most  commonly  employed  by  xmrafornxe'i 
persons.  So  long  as  any  acute  inflammatory  action  re  <* 
they  are  decidedly  hurtful ;  but  after  this  htts  saMded  th<*T 
are  frequently  very  beneficial  in  common  colds,  to  les>^. 
the  couj^h  and  facilitate  the  expectoration,  in  the  later  sta.vi 
of  hoopmg-cough,  and  in  the  humid  cough  of  old  or  wcit 
persons,  t.  e.  in  one  of  the  morbid  states  popularly  ca.**M 
asthma.  Balsamic  medicines  are,  howeyer,  totslly  mid- 
missible  when  the  asthmatic  symptoms  are  oonnectod  with 
any  organic  change  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  They  nasr  je 
advantageously  employed  in  the  later  stages  of  inftuenxi 
and  suffocative  catarrh.  The  early  nse  of  pai^egronc  is 
common  colds  is  frequently  productive  of  tauctt  injury. 

The  external  employment  of  balsams  is  almost'  com- 
pletely banished  from  modem  surgery.  Tte  evil  of  thrrr 
employment  was  obvious  to  the  eyes.  Friar^s  balsian^  irou*»  i 
balsam,  balsam  /br  cuts,  ^c,  as  certain  oombination^  or 
solutions  of  balsam  ef  Tolu,  storax,  and  benzom  in  rectsfl^i 
spirit  were  called,  had,  when  applied  to  recent  wrmnr^, 
the  manifest  bad  effect  of  stimulating  the  edges,  and  int^- 
posing  a  mechanical  impediment  to  their  union  by  th^f^-^i 
intention,  as  the  direct  reunion  of  divided  surfaces  is  torat-i 
by  surgeons.  In  this  way  they  were  healed  by  suppmratr? 
and  granulation,  which  is  a  much  mora  teaioas  proces!^ 
To  some  indolent  wounds  and  sores,  esperiany  in  parts  r  t 
possessed  of  much  vascularity,  their  aoplication  is  stme- 
times  beneficial.  Internal  wounds  and  ulcers  are  in  gerK- J 
equally  injured  by  them :  their  vaunted  power  of  cur--: 
consumption  is  only  maintained  byij^orant  and  onprr.- 
cipled  persons,  who  vend  their  pernicious  compounds  to  tb^ 
weak  and  credulous  among  their  suffering  feIlow-«r«attiirv 
whom  they  delude  both  of  health  and  money. 

[For  balsam  of  Canada,  see  Pinus  Balsams  a  ;  fbr  ^*' 
sam  of  Copaiba,  see  Copaifsra;  and  for  balsams  of  IK- 
and  Tolu,  see  Myrospxruuh.] 

BALTIC  SEA  is  a  close  sea,  which  occinles,  as  it  wr-* 
the  centre  of  northern  Europe,  separating  Sweden  and  :^ 
Danish  islands  from  Glermany,  Prussia,  and  RussTa.     i. 
extends  from  64®  to  66**  N.  lat..  and  from  10"  to  SCT*  E.  Irr  r 

Its  great  length  and  comparatively  small  brradih  :!< « 
it  the  form  of  an  extensive  gulf,  and  such  it  wtni'd  •< 
considered,  if  it  were  not  separated  fh>m  the  Atlantic  Orr-: 
by  the  low  and  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  laiul   w>    . 
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To  tbose  tveo  circumstances — the  small  degree  of  saltness 
nud  the  little  depth  of  its  waters — it  is  to  he  attrihuted  that 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  nearly  every  year  are  covered  with 
ice>  which  in  general,  from  the  end  of  Decemher  to  tbe  be- 
ginning of  April,  shuts  up  the  harbours,  straits,  and  bays, 
and  interrupts  navigation.  In  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  of 
Bothnia  the  freezing  begins  sooner  and  ends  later.  In  the 
'first  months  of  the  year  great  pieces  of  ice  are  sometimes 
met  with  between  Stockholm  and  the  islands  of  Dagoe  and 
Oesel,  It  even  happens,  though  rarely,  that  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  Baltic  are  frozen  over.  According  to  tradition, 
a  communication  over  the  ice  was  established  in  1333  be- 
tween the  town  of  Lubeck  and  the  Danish  islands  and  the 
coast  of  Prussia,  and  public-houses  were  erected  along  the 
road.  In  1658  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  marched  an  army 
over  both  Belts  to  the  conquest  of  Zealand ;  and  in  our 
days,  in  1809,  a  Russian  corps  passed  from  Finland  to 
Sweden  over  the  ice,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  called  the  Quarken. 

The  waves  of  the  Baltic  do  not  rise  to  such  a  height  as  in 
the  North  Sea,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
they  break  much  more  abruptly.  The  first  circumstance  is 
probably  caused  by  the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  and  the  se- 
cond by  its  inconsiderable  depth. 

The  current  of  the  Baltic  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  wide  river  or  a  large  CBStuary.  It  commences  at  the  re- 
motest extremities,  and  its  course  is  towards  the  outlets  of 
the  sea.  The  greatest  volume  of  fresh  water  is  discharged 
hy  numerous  rivers  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  whose  united  waters  form  a  current  which  is 
very  rapid  in  the  strait  of  the  Quarken.  It  becomes  less 
rapid  where  the  gulf  enlarges,  and  divides  afterwards  at  the 
Aland  Islands  into  difierent  branches,  which  however  again 
unite,  and  the  stream  is  felt  over  the  whole  surface  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  sea,  until  it  makes  its  exit  through  the 
three  straits,  being  most  sensible  in  the  Little  Belt.  What 
is  commonly  observed  in  wide  sestuaries  happens  here  also. 
When  a  strong  wind  has  blown  directly  into  the  entrance 
for  some  time,  it  changes  the  current,  and  causes  an  influx 
of  water  from  the  open  sea.  Such  a  temporary  current  is 
said  to  exist  sometimes  even  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  after  a  long  prevalence  of  north-west  winds. 

The  tides,  which  rise  to  a  greater  height  in  the  North 
Sea  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  especially  along 
the  shores  of  Germany  and  Jutland,  decrease  rapidly  in  the 
Kattegat,  so  that  in  some  places  they  produce  only  weak 
and  irregular  oscillations  of  the  water.  Their  feeble  efforts 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  three  straits,  but  farther  south- 
ward they  disappear  entirely.  At  Copenhagen  the  average 
tide  is  about  one  foot. 

The  Swedish  naturalists  have  observed  a  rise  of  the  waters 
in  the  Baltic,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  another  cause. 
The  surface  sometimes  rises  to  uiree  feet  and  upwards  above 
the  ordinary  level,  and  maintains  itself  at  that  height  some- 
times only  for  a  few  days,  but  occasionally  for  several  weeks 
altogether.  This  change  occurs  in  all  seasons,  but  is  most 
frequent  in  autumn.  This  phenomenon  has  not  yet  been 
explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Baltic  does  not  abound  in  fish  either  as  to  species  or 
numbers.  The  herring  once  visited  it  in  shoals,  and  this 
fishery  was  considerable  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  along 
the  coasts  of  Scania  or  southern  Sweden ;  but  since  that 
time  only  individuals  have  been  caught.  It  would  even 
seem  that  it  baa  abandoned  the  Kattegat.  But  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  especially  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
a  fish  is  caught  in  great  numbers,  which  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  herring  by  its  being  smaller.  It  is  called  straem- 
ling,  and  is  the  only  fish  of  the  Baltic  which  is  not  con- 
sumed in  its  fresh  state,  but  dried,  salted,  and  otheririse 
prepared  for  a  distant  markeU  The  greatest  quantity  is 
taken  between  the  Quarken  and  the  Aland  Islands,  and 
many  families  on  this  coast  gain  their  subsistence  by  this 
fishery.  The  next  most  important  fishery  is  that  in  the 
straits  between  the  I>anish  Islands.  Many  species,  which 
are  not  found  farther  to  the  east,  especially  those  of  the 
cod  kind,  enter  these  straiU  from  the  Kattegat,  and  afford 
an  abundant  supply  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  smaller  islands.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltic 
only  a  few  families  subsist  by  fishing  alone,  if  we  except 
the  island  of  Gothland  and  the  Aland  Islands,  on  which 
a  considerable  number  of  seals  are  killed  at  the  breaking 
tip  of  the  ioe  whioh  in  winter  attaches  itself  to  these 
iwiidf.    Tb«  moal  iibuadapt  species  of  fish,  next  to  those  i 


already  named,  are  salmon,  atargaon,  torbotit  ^oaA  flounder. 
and  the  sword-fish.  Whales  are  sometnoMk  bat  ranJy.c&«i 
upon  the  shore  in  a  dead  state.  The  Delphinus  PhocaeuA 
is  frequently  caught  along  the  shores  of  Scania. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  Baltic  w  must  notice 
amber.  Though  met  with  sometimea  in  a  few  other  oouu- 
tries,  as  in  Sicily,  it  is  only  on  the  southern  coast  of  u  ;f 
sea,  and  especially  in  PrassiSt  between  Konigabetf;  4iiii 
Memel,  that  it  is  procured  in  considerable  quantities.  Pan 
is  dug  up  in  a  few  places  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  frvt 
from  the  beaeh ;  and  part  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  «a\t-» 
after  a  prevalence  of  north-westeriy  and  westerly  wimlK 
[See  Ahber.] 

The  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic  supply  timber, 
grain  of  different  kinds*  hides,  tallow,  &e.,  in  tbe  f(reatc%: 
abundance  and  of  the  first  quality.  If  we  except  t> 
seas  contiguoilS  to  the  British  islands,  and  that  «L.«  u 
encloses  the  maritime  tracts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  do 
portion  of  the  ocean  is  -so  much  frequented  by  ahips  .u 
the  Baltic.  To  support  this  assertion  we  shall  only  >tav 
that  in  1829,  13,486  vessels  passed  through  the  Sound,  an'i 
several  hundred  more  through  the  canal  of  Kiel ;  and  ai. 
this  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  disadvanta^  to  wh^-L 
the  navigation  of  this  sea  is  subject  These  difliooltiM  an«e 
partly  from  the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  and  partly  from  ..^ 
numerous  sand-banks  along  the  southern  and  eastern  sfaore«« 
where  shipwrecks  are  mora  frequent  than  in  any  other  part. 
It  is  thought  that  two  per  cent  of  the  vesseU  which  \  i-  -: 
the  Baltic  are  annually  lost,  while  the  commerce  bet«ii«ri 
Great  Britain  and  America  is  carried  on  with  tbe  \o^% 
one  per  cent  Besides  this,  the  harbours  of  the  Baltic  ar« 
shut  up  for  three  or  four  months  by  tbe  ice,  and  thus  tl.; 
navigation  is  interrupted  for  neariy  one-third  of  the  }  tvr. 
Another  disadvantage  is  the  shallowneas  of  the  harbours  '.u 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  complete  want  of  tides.  Nc 
vessel  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water  can  enter  any  barbi>ur 
as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  most  of  them  admit  oi^W 
such  as  draw  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  Consequently  the  vek»< .  • 
which  visit  these  ports  average  only  between  SOO  and  3kv 
tons.  This  circumstance  places  these  countries  under  Kc«r.t 
disadvantages  in  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  reinctc 
parts.  In  long  voyages  the  profit  arising  from  tho  ezu* 
ployment  of  large  iressels  is  much  greater  than  when  %m^^ 
ships  are  used ;  and  countries  which  are  limited  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  latter  cannot  enter  into  competition  »/*. 
those  which  use  large  vessels.  The  navigaCioo  of  the  cifuu- 
tries  about  the  Baltic  consequently  extends  only  to  ti»%  r 
own  sea  and  the  neighbouring  ports  of  the  Atkntio.  Ti.  • 
shows  the  great  advantages  Britain  derives  from  its  f:c^ 
graphical  situation,  which  makes  it  the  natural  defv^;- 
tory  of  the  commodities  exported  from  the  Baltic  «hit  . 
from  the  ports  of  Britain  are  aflerwards  carried  in  vi. « : 
vessels  to  the  remote  countries  where  they  are  oonsuui'\. 
The  harbours  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  aiT.«*:. 
deeper,  and  admit  vessels  of  600  tons  and  upwanla ;  bui  j« 
these  countries  are  less  productive,  their  trede  is  in  oxt:*!.- 
quence  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  Swedes  who  inhabit  the  coasts  long  since  ob«cr-v    * 
that  some  places  formerly  covered  by  the  sea  had   In- 
come dry  land  in  the  course  of  time.    This  induced  v,.aM 
Swedish  naturalists  to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the  B^j  • 
was  lowering.    But  as  that  opinion  could  not  be  atkp^u*; 
without  supposing  that  the  surface  of  the  whole  ooe«a  ur. 
derwent  a  similar  change,  others  thought  that  the  wh  -  - 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  was  t^lowly  rising.    CcU;u> 
even  calculated,  about  eighty  years  ago,  from  stune  tr^  ..- 
tional  data,  that  this  rise  amounted  to  about  foct>  - 1  > 
inches  in   a  century;    but  other  investigalioiia  were  na 
favourable  to  his  opinion.    He  as  well  as  Linn»us   \ .. 
marks  on  a  few  roeks,  that  this  matter  might  be  decideJ  . 
safer  evidence ;  but  a  diflforence  of  opinion  on  this  *u\\}    * 
still  prevails.    It  is  certain  tliat,  especially  along  the  t; . 
of  Bothnia,  and  still  more  to  the  north  of  the  Quarki 
several  tracts  are  now  dry  land  which  were  formerl>  v. 
vered  by  the  sea ;  as  for  instance  near  TomeOk  some  pi  xi  ^ 
which  were  passed  over  in  boats  by  the  French  asltonuuiv:  • 
when  they  measured  a  degree,  are  now  changed  into   iju«-* 
dews.    As,  however,  this  portion  of  the  gulf  reoeivoa  \^i^ 
numerous,  large  and  rapid  rivers,  which  t>ring  down  «;?«   - 
quantities  of  stones  and  earthy  matter,  it  seems  not  izupr  - 
bable  that  these  changes  have  been  produced  by  tbe  »i  u-  :i 
of  the  rivers. 

The  Baltic  is  called  by  tho  Germai»»  D«aei^  and  S«eu.« 
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plantations,  as  they  were  tlien  called,  in  distant  colonies  was 
pursued  with  great  ardour,  no  less  by  the  adventurous  spirits 
who,  in  a  less  pacific  reign,  would  have  employed  their  ener- 
gies in  war,  than  by  those  who  in  vain  sought  for  freedom  of 
conscience  at  home«  or  who,  abhorring  the  civil  and  religious 
tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  became  voluntary  exiles  from  the 
land  of  their  birth.  The  Catholics  were  not,  it  is  true,  as  poli- 
tically obnoxious  to  the  court  of  James  I.  and  his  successor, 
as  those  numerous  Protestant  sectaries  who  are  known  to  us 
by  the  common  appellation  of  '  Puritans  ;*  but  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation  they  were  regarded  with  feelings  of  fana- 
tical hatred.  Though  the  plantation  of  Maryland  was 
originally  what,  in  modem  phraseology,  might  be  termed  a 
commercial  speculation,  the  religion  of  its  founder  and  the 
political  events  of  the  time  invested  it  with  the  character  of 
a  purely  Catholic  settlement. 

The  rrench  having  taken  possession  of  a  settlement  in 
Newfoundland,  upon  which  Lord  Baltimore  had  expended  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  Charles  I.  made  him  a  grant  of 
all  that  tract  of  country  which  constitutes  the  present  state 
of  Maryland,  but  he  died  before  the  grant  was  legalised ; 
and  the  patent  or  charter  was  accordingly  made  out  in  the 
name  of  his  son  Cecil,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore.  This 
charter  is  dated  June  20th,  1632,  and  states  in  the  preamble 
that  •  Whereas  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cecil  Cal- 
vert, Baron  of  Baltimore,  of  Longford  in  Ireland,  pursuing 
his  father  s  intent,  and  being  excited  with  a  laudable  Chris- 
tian zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
enlargement  of  our  empu'e  and  dominions,  hath  humbly 
besought  leave  of  us,  by  his  own  industry  and  charge,  to 
transfer  an  ample  colony  of  the  English  nation  into  a  cer- 
tain country,  hereafter  to  be  described,  in  part  of  America 
not  yet  cultivated  or  planted,  though  in  some  parts  thereof 
inhabited  by  certain  barbarous  people,  having  no  knowledge 
of  Almighty  God,'  &c.  &c.  The  charter  goes  on  to  invest 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  with  full  powers  over  the  new 
colony,  *  to  be  holders  of  us  and  our  heirs  and  8ucce3s<»s  as 
of  our  castle  of  Windsor,  and  in  fee  and  common  soccage, 
by  fealty  only,  for  all  services,  and  not  tn  capite,  or  by 
knighfs  service;  }ielding  and  paying  therefore  to  us  two 
Indian  arrows  of  those  parts  every  year,  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
and  also  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  mines  which 
shall  hereafter  be  discovered.' 

Under  this  charter,  about  two  hundred  persons,  of 
respectable  family,  and  mostly  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  entered  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  February,  1634. 
Having  purchased  a  village  from  the  native  Indians,  they 
prorecaed  to  organize  the  new  colony,  called  Maryland, 
in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I. 
The  experiment  was  most  successful  [see  Maryland]; 
a  representative  form  of  government  was  established;  all 
persons  professing  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  were  declared  eligible  to  the  ci\il  ad- 
vantages of  tlie  state,  without  distinction ;  and  as  long- 
continued  persecution  had  taught  the  Catholics  the  whole- 
some lesson  of  religious  tolerance,  the  constitution  of  Mary- 
laud  stood  alone  in  not  sanctioning  laws  directed  against 
liberty  ef  conscience.  This  most  honourable  exception, 
which,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  Jews,  soon  made 
Maryland  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  for  conscience  sake 
in  the  mother  country  and  the  adjacent  settlements. 

The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  all  along  viewed  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  the  rapid  progress  which  the  '  papist  idolaters*  of 
the  neighbouring  state  were  making  in  population,  wealth, 
and  prosperity ;  and  as  Maryland  originally  formed  part  of 
Virginia  (taking  that  term  m  its  extensive  sense),  they  were 
with  diflSculty  restrained  from  treating  Lord  Baltimore  as  a 
usurper  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  When  the  civil  war 
had  extended  itself  to  the  colonics,  the  triumph  of  the  anti- 
Catholics  was  soon  felt  in  the  harsh  measures  which  were 
directed  against  the  Catholics  by  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land. But  at  the  restoration  the  more  liberal  policy  by 
which  the  affairs  of  that  settlement  had  been  regulated 
before  the  Commonwealtli  was  again  adopted ;  and  Lord 
Baltimore  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations with  regard  to  its  welfare  realized.  He  died  in  1 676, 
at  an  advanced  age.  Though  proprietor  of  Mar}  land.  Lord 
Baltimore  never  resided  in  it,  nor,  as  it  should  seem,  ever 
even  visited  it 

(Peerage  of  Ireland,  «  Extinct  Peers  ;*  Art.  *  Baltimore/ 
Hhtory  of  the  British  Possessions  in  North  America,  from 
the  First  Discovery  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  to  the  Peace  of 
1763.    London,  1773.     The  British  Empire  in  America  ; 


containing  a  Butory  qf  the  Ducoowf/^  SetMrnrnt,  ana 
Progreis  of  each  Colony.  London,  1708.  A  Relation  of 
Manglandy  &c.  &e.  &c.,  London.  1635.  The  Ca$e  of  O'td 
Baltimore,  ttith  a  Reply,  1654.) 

BALTIMORB  BIRD,  or  BALTIMORE  HANG- 
NEST.    [See  Cassicus.] 

BALTINGLASS,  a  parish  and  town  in  the  couvty  uT 
Wicklow,  in  Ireland :  the  town  is  on  the  south  Me  of  ti.c 
river  Slaney.    It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  import' 
ance,  a  parliament  hanng  been  held  in  it.    (See  Addit:x>nf 
to  Camden's  Britannia,  art.  'County  of  Wicklow,*  p.  ."551.» 
The  assizes  for  the  county  were  also  formerly  held  m 
Baltinglass,  at  which  time  it  returned  two  members  to  per- 
liament.     (Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  IrtUmdA 
The  name  is  suoposed  to  be  derived  from  Beal-tinne  sr1>-« 
which  »gnifled  tne  Fire  of  the  Mysteries  of  Beal :  it  i»  a'<o 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  grand  Beal-tinne   of  the 
southern  states  of  Leinstcr.     In  the  neighbourhood  ar« 
the  remains  of  several  Druidical  altars.     In  1787  man\ 
graves  or  tombs  were  discovered  at  Saunder's  Grm*e,  v^\i'A\ 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town :  they  were  composed  of  larzv 
flag-stones,  set  edgeways,  without  a  bottom,  and  covered  vq 
the  top  with  other  shapeless  stones.    Within  the  t)nj:5 
were  urns,  made  of  baked  earth,  of  a  pale  colour,  a::  \ 
formed  in  such  a  way  as  showed  that  they  were  inter.<it«l 
to  be  ornamental.     The  interior  of  the  tombs  was  fu.i 
of  burnt   bones  and  ashes.     (See  Dublin   Chroni-^le  i-f 
October  2,  of  the  same  year,  quoted  in  Additions  to  Cftr^> 
den*s  Britannia.)     Not  far  from  the  town  ia  Baltin^h-^ 
Castle,  which  is  a  venerable  and  spacious  structure  \  \\.\ 
age  of  the  building  is  not  recorded.    In  Baltinglav»  tht-^- 
is  an  abbey,  which  is  still  in  good  condition,  though  bt.. ; 
between  tne  years   1148  and   1151:    it  belonged  to  t^  c 
Cistertian  order  of  friars,   and  was  founded  by  Denr   I 
Mac  Murrogh,  king  of  Leinster.    He  was  interred  in  th« 
abbey.     (ArchdalVs  Monasticon  Hibemirum.)    Upon  t! ' 
authority  of  Ware,  the  abbot  sat  as  a  baron  in  some  uf  tl  - 
Irish  parliaments.    King  John  confirmed  the  lands  of  t;. 
abbey,  and  granted  others,  among  which  were  the  land^    i 
Arklow,  containing  a  salt-pit  of  considerable  value.     T  . 
name  of  the  last  abbot  was  John  Galbally,  who  surrtiidt-:*  ' 
on  the  15th  December,  1537,  in  consideration  of  which  t.  - 
received  a  pension.    In  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  re^::ri    .' 
Henry  VIU.  (1 541)  a  grant  of  the  abbey  and  its  po^se^v:    , 
was  made  to  Thomas  Eustace,  Viscount  Baltinglass.    Iti  :  * 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  another  grant  was  made  tu  S.r 
Henry  fiarrineton.    (Grose's  Antiquities  qf  Ireland. \ 

Baltinglass  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Aldborough,  vb--e 
father  did  a  great  deal  for  the  enlargement  and  imprv  ^  - 
raent  of  the  town,  Wilson,  in  his  Post-chaise  Contpam  -. 
says  that  he  had  nearly  doubled  the  houses  in  the  eight  >  r;.ri 
ending  1786.  He  also  established  manufactories  of  Ln.p.. 
woollen,  and  diaper,  which  still  exist,  and  give  empiojucn: 
to  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Baltinglass  has  six  annual  fairs,  on  the  2nd  of  Februnn\ 
1 7th  of  March,  1 2th  of  May,  1  st  of  July,  1 2th  of  Septein\  h  V, 
and  the  8th  of  December.  The  magistrates  are  a  son  ere*  sr:. 
deputy,  recorder,  and  town-clerk.  The  town  has  a  chun  1 . 
but  no  glebe.  The  Uving  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dioce^>  .  * 
Leighlin. 

About  seven  miles  north-east  of  Baltinglass  is  81ich>. 
Guth,  or  Church  Mountain.  On  the  summit  of  this  mvua- 
tain  is  a  large  pile  of  rough  stones,  inclosing  an  ars-.-. 
within  which  is  a  well,  which  has  ttom  time  immeah-r-l 
been  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  According  to  the  c\i-- 
rent  traditions  of  the  district,  these  stones  were  collecte*!  :.i 
the  twelfth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  building  »  chunh, 
and  afterwards  making  a  paved  patliway  over  the  mv»i*a» 
tain  from  old  Kilcullen,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  to  GUq- 
daloch.  Part  of  the  project  was  carried  into  exei-ut;  n, 
and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  wonderfully  perfect  state.  iCaoi- 
den's  Britannia,) 

Baltinglass  is  38  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin  ;  the  distAncr  1  \ 
the  road  is  49  miles.  The  parish  contained  a  populatinn  I 
2303  in  1821 ;  and  the  town  a  population  of  1500.  B\  t\u 
census  of  1831,  the  population  of  this  parish  was  41lo',  a.ai 
of  the  town  1670.  (See  Camden's  fn/aitnia;  Beaufort  s 
Mt^moir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Carlisle's  Tuj>ographical  Ihc- 
tionary;  Wilsons  Post- chaise  Companion  to  JreiaT^.l: 
Grose's  Antiquities  of  Ireland;  Archdall's  Mona$n.-^ 
Hibprnicum ;  Population  Report*. 

BALUSTER,  or  BALUSTER,  is  said,  we  think  crm- 
neously,  to  be  derived  from  *  balustnun,*  or  *  balustnum,'  a 
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seeution,  as  well  as  a  too  prying  inquLsitivenegs  into  the 
mysteries  of  faith.  But  while  treating  of  such  serious  topics, 
Balzac  does  not  overlook  opportunities  of  correcting  errors 
and  improprieties  of  language.  '  The  word  religionnaire,* 
he  says  in  one  place,  *  is  not  French ;  it  comes  from  the 
same  country  as  tlie  word  doctrinatre,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
a  Gascon  preacher  who  first  uttered  it  from  the  pulpits  of 
Paris/.  He  censures  the  use  of  such  appellations  as 
'  heretics/  '  schismatics/  '  enemies  of  the  Church,*  applied 
to  the  Protestants  in  his  time ;  *  they  are  fearful  words, 
calculated  to  exasperate  those  whom  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  tame.' 

A  selection  of  the  most  important  thoughts  contained 
in  the  Aristippr,  the  Prince,  and  the  Socrate  Chretien, 
was  made  by  M.  Mersan,  and  published  under  the  title 
of  Penseea  de  BaJzac,  1  vol.  8vo.,  Paris,  1808.  Balzac 
wrote  also  Le  Barton,  an  amusing  satire  on  pedants, 
which  he  dedicated  to  M6nage.  He  wrote  Latin  verses, 
epistles,  elegies,  8cc.,  which  were  published  in  one  volume 
by  Manage  after  Balzac's  death.  An  edition  of  Balzac's 
works  in  2  vols.  fol.  was  published  by  I'Abb^  Cassagne. 
iJDictionnaire  de  Mor^ri;  aiographie  Universelle;  and  the 
works  of  Balzac  above  quoted.) 

BAMBARRA  is  an  extensive  country  in  the  interior  of 
Northern  Africa,  the  exact  boundaries  of  whjch  are  not 
known.  On  the  west  it  extends  to  5°  W.  long.,  and  on  the 
east  probably  at  least  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
Towards  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  great  desert  of 
the  Sahara,  about  16°  N.  lat.,  and  to  the  south  it  extends 
perhaps  to  about  9*  N.  lat  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
Bambarras,  a  numerous  tribe  of  negroes,  who  are  the  native 
occupants  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  eastern  and  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  plain, 
slightly  undulating,  and  intersected  by  rivers  of  considerable 
size,  which  in  the  rainy  season  overflow  their  banks,  and 
inundate  considerable  tracts  of  land.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  principal  river  of  the  country  (the  Joliba)  a  dead  liat  of 
great  extent  lies  on  both  sides,  which  likewise  is  annually 
inundated.  A  considerable  part  of  this  division  has  been 
changed  into  marshes  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
rivers.  The  western,  or  less  extensive  half,  is  hilly  and 
even  mountainous,  comprehending  the  eastern  declivities  of 
that  extensive  mountain  system  which  extends  between  the 
meridians  of  Ferro  and  Greenwich,  or  even  farther  eastward, 
and  between  5**  and  15**  N.  lat.,  and  is  called  Kong  Moun- 
tains.   [See  Kopro  Mountains.] 

The  climate  of  course  is  various.  It  is  sultry  and  oppres- 
sive in  the  plains,  especially  on  the  boundary  of  the  great 
desert,  but  where  the  countir  rises  into  hills  the  air  is  at  all 
times  comparatively  cool.  About  the  middle  of  June  the 
hot  and  sultry  atmosphere  is  agitated  by  violent  gusts  of 
wind,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  rain.  These  usher  in 
the  rainy  season,  which  continues  till  the  month  of  No- 
vember. During  this  time  the  diurnal  rains  are  very  heavy, 
and  the  prevaihng  winds  are  from  the  south-west.  The 
termination  of  the  rainy  season  is  likewise  attended  with 
violent  tornadoes,  after  which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north- 
east, and  continues  to  blow  from  that  quarter  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  north-east  wind  changes  the  face  of  the 
country:  the  grass  soon  becomes  dry  and  withered;  the 
rivers  subside  very  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  trees  shed  their 
leaves.  About  this  period  the  harmattan  is  commonly  felt, 
a  dry  and  parching  wind,  blowing  from  the  north-east,  and 
accompanied  by  a  thick  smoky  haze,  through  which  the  sun 
appears  of  a  dull  red  colour.  This  wind,  in  passing  over 
the  great  desert,  becomes  hot  and  dry.  and  parcnes  up  every 
thing  exposed  to  its  current.  It  is,  however,  reckoned  very 
wholesome,  particularly  to  Europeans,  who  generally  recover 
their  health  during  its  continuance.  It  causes  chaps  in  the 
lips  and  sore  eyes  among  the  natives. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Niger,  here  called  Joliba,  or 
P  joliba.  that  is,  •  the  great  water,'  or  •  the  great  river/  It 
is  not  yet  exactly  known  in  what  part  of  the  Kong  Moun- 
tains it  has  its  origin.  [See  Niokr.]  Where  the  river 
descends  from  the  mountain-region  it  forms  some  cataracts, 
which  interrupt  the  navigation  near  Bammakoo,  not  fiir  from 
the  western  boundary  of  Bambarra.  From  this  point  it  runs 
through  the  hilly  country  and  the  plain,  commonly  between 
extremely  low  banks,  towards  the  east,  north-east,  and 
north-north-east.  Numerous  villages  and  some  considerable 
places,  as  Sego,  Sancanding,  Silla,  and  Jennee,  stand  upon 
this  stream.  Below  Sego  the  river  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  again  unite  at  Isaca,  a  village  situated  at  a  consider- 


able distance  bebw  Jenneo.  Afterwards  it  falls  into  t*o 
eastern  part  of  a  larc^e  lake  called  D'ebbee  or  D  ebo,  nnd 
issuing  from  it  on  the  northern  side  passes  to  TimUvtu. 
In  this  tract  the  river  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  from  ^ix*y 
to  eighty  tons  burden,  and  drawing  six  or  seven  feet  wat(  -. 
No  considerable  river  joins  it  in  its  course  through  B.-^m- 
barra  from  the  north ;  but  from  the  south  it  receives  m&ny 
tributaries,  as  the  Bagoe  and  the  Koraba,  of  which  x\ji 
latter  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  sixty  or  eighty  tons  buHf:u 

The  mineral  riches  of  Bambarra  are  little  known.  The 
mountainous  part  probably  contains  gold,  but  those  di«tri^'.s 
of  the  Kong  Mountains  in  which  great  quantities  of  l'oM 
are  collected  lie  farther  to  the  west  Iron  seems  to  abound 
in  many  districts,  and  the  inhabitants  make  utensils  of  tl .» 
metal,  which  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  natinn-i. 
Salt  is  not  found,  but  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
the  Sahara  and  the  coast  of  Gumea. 

A  considerable  number  of  vegetables  are  cultivate <^, 
especially  rice,  maize,  millet,  yams,  cotton,  and  water- 
melons: also,  French  beans,  and  onions.  In  the  nuy 
season  cabbages,  carrots,  and  turnips  are  raised.  ToUacto 
is  planted  in  some  districts ;  and  in  others  the  indigo  plant 
grows  spontaneously.  It  is  remarkable  that  very  few  fruit- 
trees  exist,  except  the  pistachio.  Among  the  trees  the  m< ^t 
remarkable  is  the  butter-tree,  called  by  Park  shea-tr&e.  and 
by  Cailli6  ce.  From  the  kernel  of  this  tree  an  aih-srny 
butter  is  extracted,  which  is  a  considerable  object  of  agn 
cultuml  industry  and  trade. 

In  the  southern  district,  the  enormous  baobab  is  very 
common,  and  its  fruit  much  esteemed.  After  the  shell  hx% 
been  broken,  the  pulp  is  taken  out,  dried  well  in  the  <»un, 
and  then  shghtly  pounded,  to  extract  the  feeula,  which  \\ 
used  for  sauces,  and  as  a  substitute  for  honey.  Amon? 
other  trees  are  bambacea,  of  great  size,  and  tamarind-tre«>C 
Ropes  are  made  of  Ribiscw  Cannibinui  ;  and  the  Rh'im- 
nus  Lotus  bears  a  fruit  of  a  pleasant  taste,  rather  acid.  ar,d 
in  colour  resembling  gingerbread.  Many  districts  to  tliL* 
north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  the  Joliba  arc  co>*ered  « itiT 
extensive  forests. 

The  pastures,  both  in  the  wooded  tracts  and  in  the  op?n 
plains,  being  extensive  and  excellent,  the  domestic  anima<» 
are  numerous,  as  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hor^^  •-  f 
a  fine  breed.  Poultry  abounds  in  every  district,  and  v  .1 1 
Guinea-fowls  are  very  common.  Dogs  are  reared  ar.l 
fattened  for  food.  In  the  rivers  there  are  allignt<»«  ar  1 
turtles,  besides  fish  in  great  abundance,  which  afford  «iu*»- 
sistence  to  a  great  number  of  families  along^  the  Joli^i. 
Dried  fish  is  a  considerable  article  of  comiserce.  The 
marshes,  which  in  many  parts  are  of  very  great  extent,  arr 
frequented  by  numbers  of  aquatic  birds,  as  pelicans,  eprvts, 
trumpet-birds,  puffins,  Barbary  ducks,  teals,  mnd  various 
other  species.  A  large  quantity  of  honey  is  collected  fr^m 
bee- hives  placed  in  trees.  The  termite  hills  are  hertr  ^5 
numerous  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal;  but  th^^  ^r^ 
only  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  height,  whilst  on  f }  <• 
coast  they  commonly  attain  eight  or  nine  feet 

The  aborigines  of  Bambarra  are  a  tribe  of  negroes,  fr  ti 
whom  the  country  has  received  its  name.  They  do  not  w«  n 
to  have  advanced  much  in  civilization.  They  compose  t*:e 
peasantry,  but  the  soil  is  ill  cultivated,  and  their  vinar* « 
disgustingly  dirty.  Their  food  is  very  bad :  they  eat  all  scr.« 
of  animals,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  &erpenta,  and  lirardn. 
Nearly  all  that  they  cultivate  for  the  market  is  a  HtUe  roiton. 
which  they  exchange  for  salt.  They  display  the  vivarif* 
and  merriness  of  the  negroes,  and  get  intoxicated  by  the  usr 
of  a  kind  of  beer  or  hydromel. 

Among  them  two  other  tribes  of  negroes  have  fenc^l 
estabhshmenU,  the  Mandingoes  and  the  Feulaha.  wb^ 
have  descended  from  the  Kong-Mountains,  compote  thr 
population  of  the  towns,  and  are  the  mechanica  and  im^ 
chants.  Having  embraced  Islamism,  they  are  much  murr 
advanced  in  civilization ;  and  Cailli^  observes,  that  in  Sinne 
places  public  schools  are  erected,  in  whkh  reading  and 
writing  are  taught. 

The  Moors,  who  are  dispersed  over  the  western  parts  of 
the  great  desert,  have  also  esUblished  themseli»es  in  the 
towns,  especially  along  the  Joliba,  where  they  occupy  them- 
selves with  trade.  Having  introduced  Islamism,  thev  haxe 
obtamed  a  great  degree  of  authority  with  the  pettv'  fev«^ 
reigns  of  the  countnr,  and  the  Mandingoes  atid  Fdalahs. 

The  language  of  the  Bambarras  has  a  great  affinitr  to 
that  of  the  Mandingoes,  according  to  Mango  Park ,  W 
Cailli^  states  that  they  have  also  ft  peeoliar  dialect    The 
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tnd  private*  18  oonsiderable ;  among  them  are  the  Royal 
Library,  with  about  56,000  volumes,  and  many  scarce  ma- 
buscriptB,  a  chapter  library,  and  three  school  libraries ;  the 
Town  Museum  of  Natural  History,  rich  in  specimens, 
aiid  placed  under  a  handsome  roof,  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  attached  to  the 
Lyceum;  various  private  collections  in  the  town,  among 
\rluch  we  may  mention  Von  Stengel's,  which  contains 
above  13,000  wood  and  copper-plate  engravings;  and  here 
we  may  notice  that  Bamberg  claims  the  honour  of  having 
printed  the  first  German  work,  namely,  Bonner's  Fables, 
which  bears  the  date  of  1461,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  ex- 
tant in  the  library  at  Brunswick.  The  present  number  of 
printing  establishments  is  five.  Bamberg  was  the  birth-place 
of  Clavius,  the  mathematician,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Calendar,  and  of  Joach.  Camcrarius,  the  philologist, 
who  died  in  1574.  Among  the  numerous  incorporations  in 
this  town  is  that  of  the  gardeners,  which  consists  of  508 
masters,  70  apprentices,  and  upwards  of  250  workmen.  The 
highest  prize  which  it  gives — and  it  is  given  but  once  in  three 
years — is  for  the  cuiuvation  of  officinal  plants,  particularly 
the  liquorice  root,  of  which  above  50,000lbs.  are  annually 
sent  abroad.  Very  considerable  quantities  of  vegetable 
seeds  are  also  raised  and  exported  by  the  Bamberg  growers. 
There  are  sixty  brewers  here,  whose  beer  is  in  much  demand 
in  some  of  the  German  states.  The  other  manufactures 
consist  of  tobacco,  porcelain,  musical  instruments,  marble 
wares,  starch,  sealing-wax,  gold  and  silver  plate,  gloves,  &c. 
Two  annual  fairs  give  life  to  the  trade  of  the  town,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  enables  it  to  participate  largely  in  the  traffic  car- 
ried on  between  the  north  and  south  of  central  Germany. 
The  navij^ation  of  the  Regnitz  for  the  larger-sized  class  of 
Vessels,  which  commences  at  Forkheim,  about  fourteen  miles 
higher  up,  is  however  much  impeded  by  mills  and  water 
wheels.  The  environs  of  Bamberg  abound  in  picturesque 
sites  and  varied  attractions  for  the  visiter.  49''  53'  N.  lat, 
10'*59'E.  long. 

BAMBO'CCIO,  more  frequently  known  by  his  proper 
name,  Peter  de  Laer,  was  born  at  Laeren,  in  Holland,  in 
1613.  His  disposition  for  art  manifested  itself  in  early  child- 
nood,  and  was  encouraged  by  his  parents,  who  procured  for 
him  the  requisite  instruction  in  the  elements  of  design,  and 
afterwards  sent  him  to  Rome.  De  Laer's  genius  was  not 
of  that  kind  which  contents  itself  with  the  imitation  of  esta- 
blished models;  he  gave  little  attention  to  works  of  antient 
art,  nor  did  he  enrol  himself  among  the  disciples  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Raffaelle,  or  the  Carracci.  He  neglected  classical 
art,  which  was  ill-suited  to  his  temperament,  but  found  a 
surer  reputation  in  the  freshness,  novelty,  and  animation 
which  the  scenes  of  every -day  life  presented  to  his  pencil, 
and  which  he  has  exhibited  with  wonderful  truth  and  viva- 
city. It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  De  Laer  drew 
no  advantages  from  his  residence  at  Rome,  or  that  ho  was 
wholly  insensible  to  the  inlluences  which  surrounded  him. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  N.  Poussin  and  Claude, 
and  frequently  made  excursions  to  the  environs  of  Rome  in 
company  with  those  great  artists ;  and  there  he  found  those 
beautiful  studies  of  ruins,  tombs,  temples,  and  aqueducts,  with 
which  he  has  so  finely  embellished  his  back-grounds.  It  is 
true  that  De  Laer*8  imaginative  capacity  was  seldom  capable 
of  furnishing  principals  to  those  noble  accompaniments,  of 
selecting  a  story,  or  introducing  actors  corresponding  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery ;  his  poetic  invention  rarely 
went  beyond  a  nymph  or  piping  shepherd.  It  was  amidst 
the  realities  of  active  life  that  his  genius  found  its  pn>per 
subjects.  He  delighted  in  fairs,  hunting  parties,  the  exploits 
of  banditti,  rustic  festivals,  harvest-homes,  and  drolleries  of 
all  sorts,  subjects  which  the  Italians  comprise  under  the 
general  name  of  Bamhocnate,  and  from  which  the  name 
given  him  in  Italy  was  derived,  nut,  as  sonje  have  asserted, 
from  the  deformity  of  his  person.  De  Laer  was  profoundly 
skilletl  in  the  art  of  graduating  his  objects,  whether  through 
the  medium  of  lines  or  colours.  His  eft*c<^ts  of  aerial  per- 
spective are  surprisingly  just,  and  his  skies  are  touched 
with  a  depth,  delicacy,  and  transparency  which  has  rarely 
been  excelled.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Sandrart  that,  in 
the  works  of  painters  whose  pictures  are  on  a  small  scale 
the  figures  are  usually  slurred  and  indistinct,  but  that 
in  the  productions  of  De  Laer  they  are  marked  with  all 
the  precision,  energy,  and  distinctness  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  largest  performances.  His  memory  was 
prodigiously  retentive,  and  anything  which  he  had  once 
marked  as  a  fit  .subjoot  fw  \i»  peucil  ho  could  paint,  at 


any  distance  of  time,  with  at  much  teili^  aa  if  it  waa  tiXL 

before  him. 

De  Laer*8  moral  qualities  entitle  him  to  no  lest  resp**rt 
than  his  genius.  His  person  was  extremely  deformed,  bt^i 
fhis  misfortune  did  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  flie  i:a 
tural  kindliness  of  his  feeUngs»  or  the  cheerfulness  of  hi« 
temper.  His  amiable  character  was  well  appreciated,  ar.d 
co-operated  with  his  talents  in  procuring  him  the  patronage 
and  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  Rome,  lie 
protracted  his  residence  in  that  city  to  sixteen  years*  and  a 
length,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends  in  Holland.  !•  !^ 
it' with  regret  ibr  his  native  country.  He  occasionally  \i^tt^d 
Amsterdam,  but  his  principal  residence  was  at  Haarleir. 
Houbraken  asserts  that  the  rising  reputation  of  Wouvermans 
who  began  to  distinguish  himself  about  this  time,  affccttii 
De  Laer  with  such  jealousy  as  to  injure  his  health  and  itd 
pair  his  talents,  an  imputation  not  very  consistent  eirh.  r 
with  the  natural  generosity  of  his  temper,  or  with  the  hijL 
estimation  in  which  his  works  were  unquehtionably  hi  i 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  nia:.« 
circumstances  tended  to  embitter  his  latter  years.  He  ].:») 
always  been  improvident,  and  he  became  afflicted  with  ii.t 
asthma  so  insupportably  severe  as  to  cause  habitual  fit?  ( 
despondency,  in  one  of  which,  it  is  stated,  he  tiirew  him<«  i 
into  a  canal,  and  was  drowned.  This  is  said  to  have  h  *  - 
pened  in  1675 ;  but  as  other  authorities  state  his  death  tj 
nave  happened  in  1673,  and  make  no  mention  of  this  r.: 
cumstance,  it  is  possible  that  the  story  of  his  drowning  L.nj- 
self  is  unfounded. 

De  Laer  made  several  admirable  etchings  from  bis  t^^  u 
designs,  which  usually  bear  his  signature.  The  folios  i. «; 
may  be  enumerated: — 

A  set  of  eight  plates  of  animals  and  rural  subjects.  ::; 
scribed  P.  de  Laer,  Roma,  1636 ;   a  set  of  six  horses,  ka    •> 
inscription  ;  a  blacksmith  shoeing  a  mule,  P.  v,  Laer,/. , 
a  blacksmith *8  shop,  P.  D.  Laer^f,^  Roma. 

B AMBOROUGH,  or  BAMBURGH.  an  antient  tz)^  n  •  -. 
the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Bede  says  it  was  called  h-  '  \ 
from  a  queen  of  that  name,  and  Alfred,  translating  hnn,  r;  * 
it  <  the  kingly  burgh  which  men  nameth  BebbanburEh/  1  * 
Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  547,  says  that  Ida  tl-  . 
began  to  reign,  and  was  twelve  years  knig  of  Northum!.-  r- 
land,  and  built  Bebbanburgh,  which  he  first  inclosed  ^  .  \ 
a  hedge,  and  after  with  a  wall.  Though  now  only  a  si;.... 
village,  it  was  once  a  royal  burgh  of  considerable  imp  n- 
ance,  with  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  I'.r- 
liament.  It  is  five  miles  east  from  Belibrd  and  ZVi  Xx  ■  \ 
I^ndon.  The  castle,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  i; . 
kingdom,  stands  on  a  perpendicular  rock  close  to  the  v  ^ 
above  the  level  of  which  it  is  150  feet.  The  castle  i>  t.  . 
accessible  on  the  south-east  side.  Some  antiquaries  an.  •  / 
opinion  that  the  remains  of  Ida's  castle  are  part  of  the  {'P'- 
sent  structure.  Within  the  keep  is  an  antient  draw-ut  ;, 
145  feet  deep,  and  cut  through  the  solid  basaltic  rock  u;  i 
which  it  stands  into  the  sandstone  below:  it  was  fii>i 
known  to  modern  times  in  1770,  when  the  sand  and  rubluu 
were  cleared  out  of  its  vaulted  cellar  or  dungeon.  In  li  • 
rei;rn  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  utter  the  memDrable  Batth>  •  i 
Musselburgh,  Sir  John  Forster,  warden  of  the  mar>t:>  -. 
was  made  governor  of  Bambuvgh  Castle.  Sir  John  s  pr«u  i 
son  obtained  a  grant  of  it,  and  also  of  the  manor,  tr.  j 
James  I.  His  descendant,  Thomas,  fortified  both  in  I .'.  . 
but  his  relative  (not  uncle)  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,  Bi>t.  i 
of  Durham,  purchased,  and  by  his  will,  dated  24th  J.ik.\ 
1720,  bequeathed  them  to  charitable  purposes.  In  i."  ; 
the  trustees  for  Bishop  Crewe's  charity  commencctl  ii  • 
work  of  repair  which  was  wanted,  on  the  keep  or  me  .. 
tower  of  the  castle.  The  superintendence  of  these  r^  fs..  > 
being  committed  to  Dr.  Sbarpc,  one  of  the  trustees,  j.  J 
afterwanls  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  he  coi.\erh  1 
the  upper  parts  of  the  buildmg  into  grananes,  u !.*.•:»• 
in  times  of  scarcity,  com  might  bo  sold  to  the  poor  at  x 
cheap  rate.  He  aUo  reserved  to  himself  certain  apartnuM  •* 
for  occasional  residence,  that  he  might  see  his  chants  . 
objects  carried  into  eflect ;  and  the  trustees  atill  conUnuc  :  • 
reside  hero  in  turn.  Dr.  Sharpe  expended  cun»iderablo  »ut.i* 
of  his  own  in  these  repairs,  and  in  1 778  gave  pr  iperty,  ^  ."^  •  i 
was  of  the  annual  value  of  109/.  17t.  in  lb30,  to  tnjsrc:>. 
for  the  repair  of  the  great  tower.  Much  has  been  «1  .  . 
since  his  time,  and  it  is  matter  of  just  exultation  to  ne^  \  « 
venerable  fortress  gradually  reclaimed  from  ruin,  and  r  - 
verted  into  apartments  fur  the  most  wise  and  beDe>iiM  i  t 
purposes.    A^large  room  is  fitted  up  Cor  educaliag  bo« «  ua 
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bamb6o  stems,  among  which*  they  grovr.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  the  shoots,  on  their  first  appearance,  re- 
semble a  largo  straight  elephant's  tusk  invested  in  stout 
leathery  sheaths. 

The  purposes  to  which  different  species  of  bamboo  are 
applied  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  an  object  in  which  strength  and  elasticity  are  requisite, 
and  for  which  lightness  is  no  objection,  to  which  the  stems 
are  not  adapted  in  the  countries  where  they  grow.    The 
voung  shoots  of  some  species  are  cut  when  tender,  and  eaten 
like  asparagus.    The  full-grown  stems,  while  green,  form 
elegant  cases,  exhaling  a  perpetual  moisture,  and  capable 
of  transporting  fresh  flowers  for  hundreds  of  miles:  when 
ripe  and  hard,  they  are  converted  into  bows,  arrows,  and 
quivers,  lance-shafts,  the  masts  of  vessels,  bed-posls.  walk- 
ing-sticks, the  poles  of  palanquins,  the  floors  and  supporters 
of  rustic  bridges,  and  a  variety  of  similar  purposes.    In 
a  growing  state  the  spiny  kinds  are  formed  into  stockades, 
which  are  impenetrable  to  any  but  regular  infantry,  aided 
by  artillery.     By  notching  their  sides,  the  Malays  make 
wonderfully  light  scaling-ladders,  which  can  be  conveyed 
with  facility  where  heavier  machines  could  not  be  trans- 
ported.    Bruised   and  crushed  in  water,  the  leaves  and 
stems  form  Chinese  paper,  the  finer  qualities  of  which  are 
only  improved  by  a  mixture  of  raw  cotton  and  by  more 
careful  pounding.     The  leaves  of  a  small  species  are  the 
material  used    by  the  Chinese  for  the  lining    of   their 
tea-chests.     Cut  into  lengths  and  the  partitions  knocked 
out,  they  form  durable  water-pipes,  or,  by  a  little  con- 
trivance, are  made  into  excellent  cases  for  holding  rolls  of 
papers.     SUt  into  strips  they  afford  a  most  durable  mate- 
rial for  weaving   into  mats,  baskets,  window-blinds,  and 
even  the  sails  of  boats.     Finally,  the   larger  and  thicker 
truncheons    are  exquisitely  car^'ed  by  the  Chinese  into 
beautiful  ornaments.    It  is,  however,  more  especially  for 
building  purposes  that  the  bamboo  is  important.    Accord- 
ing to  Marsden,  in  Sumatra  the  frame-work  of  the  houses 
of  the  natives  is  chiefly  composed  of  this  material.    In  the 
floorings,  whole  stems,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  are 
laid  close  to  each  other,  and  across  these  laths  of  split 
bamboo  about  an  inch  wide  are  fastened  down  with  filaments 
of  the  rattan-cane.  The  sides  of  the  houses  are  closed  in  with 
the  bamboo  opened,  and  rendered  flat  by  splitting  or  notch- 
ing the  circular  joints  on  the  outside,  chipping  away  the 
corresponding  divisions  within,  and  laying  it  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  pressed  down  with  weights.    Whole  bamboos  often 
form  the  upright  timbers,  and  the  house  is  generally  roofed 
in  with  a  thatch  of  nanow  split  bamboos,  six  feet  long, 
placed  in  regular  layers,  each  reaching  within  two  feet  of 
the  extremity  of  that  beneath  it,  by  which  a  treble  covering 
is  formed.    Another  and  most  ingenious  roof  is  also  formed 
by  cutting  large  straight  bamboos  of  suflicient  length  to 
reach  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves,  then  splitting  them  ex- 
actly in  two,  knocjking  out  the  partitions,  and  arranging 
them  in  close  order  with  the  hollow  or  inner  sides  upper- 
most ;  after  which  a  second  layer,  with  the  outer  or  convex 
sides  up,  is  placed  upon  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  of  the  convex  falls  into  the  two  contiguous  concave 
pieces,  covering  their  edges ;  the  latter  serving  as  gutters 
to  carry  off  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  upper  or  convex 
layer. 

'Such  being  the  utility  of  the  different  species  of  this 
plant,  we  shall  give  a  brief  and  popular  account  of  all  with 
which  botanists  are  acquainted,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
the  means  of  causing  new  varieties  to  be  introduced  into 
countries  where  they  are  still  unknown ;  an  object  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  more  importance,  because  they  generally 
grow  in  dry  and  stony  places,  where  little  or  nothing  of 
equal  utility  can  be  made  to  thrive.  That  some  of  them 
would  grow  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  or  the  south  of  Europe, 
seems  to  be  almost  certain. 

In  Rees's  Cycloptpiiia,  Sir  James  Smith  noticed  only  four 
ppecics,  under  the  name  of  Nastus ;  Dr.  Roxburgh  speaks  of 
•but  six  species  as  known  in  continental  India  ;  Rbmer  and 
Schultes  enumerate  twenty,  to  which  we  have  added  indi- 
cations of  several  more. 

They  may  be  conveniently  distributed  in  three  sections. 

i  1.    AiiaUc  Bamboos,  with  the  flowers  either  in 

spikes  or  panicles* 

1.  B,  arundinaeea,  Roxb.  Spiny.  Leaves  very  narrow, 
covered  with  asperities  on  the  margin  and  upper  surface. 
(Skm#,  in  Bengid ;  MtUkas,  Vedroo,  of  the  Telingas ;  Mun- 


^7,  or  Munkil,  of  the  Tamuls ;  Baid  Java,  in  Amb<>yna,)— 
Common  in  rich,  moist  soil,  among  the  mountains  of  India. 
The  stems  grow  in  clusters,  from  iO  to  ICO,  from  the  same 
root- stock,  and  ara  straight  for  16  or  20  feet  When  m 
flower  it  is  usually  destitute  of  leaves,  and  as  the  extre- 
mity of  every  ramification  is  covered  with  blossom,  Uie  whole 
tree  seems  one  entire  immense  panicle.  Its  weeds  are 
used  as  rice.    Tabasheer  is  found  in  its  joints. 

2.  B.  siricta,  Roxb.  Somewhat  spiny.  Flowers  in  ex- 
tremely compact  whorls  iSadanapa  tarfrooof  theTelinga»K 
Said  to  be  a  smaller  species  than  the  last :  it  grows  in  a  dncr 
situation,  has  a  much  smaller  cavity,  and  is  very  straisht. 
Its  great  stength,  solidity,  and  straiglitness,  render  it  mu<-!i 
fitter  for  many  uses.  From  this  Ae  shafts  of  lances  are 
made  in  India. 

3.  B.  vulgaris,  Wendl.  Not  spiny ;  leaves  very  narrow, 
severed  at  the  edge  and  on  the  upper  surface  with  asperi- 
ties.— Found  in  the  East  Indies,  whence  it  is  thou^rht  to 
have  been  carried  to  the  West.  Its  stems  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  child's  arm. 

4.  B.  spinosa,  Roxb.  Strongly  armed  with  both  sinjrle 
and  compound  spines;  leaves  very  narrow,  rarely  vn<ire 
than  six  inches  long.  (Behor  bans  in  Bengal.)— ^^omm^^o 
about  Calcutta,  and  in  the  south  of  India,  forming  an  im- 
penetrable jungle  ;  also  often  cultivated  round  Indian  villa*:c^ 
It  has  a  smaller  hollow  than  most  of  the  others,  and  is  con- 
sequently stronger  than  many  of  them.  Dr.  Roxbunrb 
describes  it  as  rising  in  such  dense  tufts  as  to  appear  Uke  a 
single  trunk  at  some  distance ;  and  by  help  of  Uietr  spiny 
branches  so  bound  together  that  it  is  a  most  arduous  task 
to  cut  down  an  old  clump  of  them.  The  stems  are  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  long. 

5.  B,  Tuida,  Roxb.  Not  spiny ;  leaves  broad,  rounded 
or  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  (Tulda  bans  in  Bengal, 
Peka  bans  of  the  Hindus.)  ~ Common  all  over  Bengal ;  its 
growth  is  so  rapid  that  the  stems,  which  are  sometimes  as 
much  as  seventy  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  in  drcum 
ference,  rise  to  their  full  height  in  about  thirty  days ;  beiiire 
their  lateral  shoots  are  formed,  they  are  described  as  re 
sembling  fishing-rods  of  immense  size.  The  young  thick 
shoots,  when  about  two  feet  high,  ans  tender,  and  form  aa 
excellent  pickle.  It  is  chiefly  used  lor  seaffc^ding,  and  for 
covering  the  houses  of  natives ;  it  is  found  to  last  much 
longer  if  steeped  in  water  some'  time  before  being  used.  Of 
this  species  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  several  varieties.  Jotni 
bans  is  a  larger  variety,  with  longer  and  thicker  joints . 
Basini  bans  has  a  larger  ca\ity,  and  is  chiefly  used  to  make 
baskets.  Behoor  b(Sis  is  of  a  small  size,  very  sdtd  ard 
strong,  much  bent  to  one  side,  and  armed  with  nunier.n»« 
strong  thorns.  A  staff  of  it  must  be  placed  in  the  hand  i4 
every  young  Brahmin  when  invested  with  the  sacerdotal 
robe.  '  It  is  probably  a  distinct  species. 

6.  B.Bafcooa,  Roxb.  Not  spiny;  leaves  narrow,  lieart 
shaped  at  the  base.  (Baicoobans  in  Bengal.)~A  native  of 
Bengal,  and  even  more  gigantic  than  the  last  It  t« 
reckoned  by  the  workers  in  bamboo  the  very  beat  for 
building  purposes ;  previously  to  being  used,  it  is  immer-«d 
in  water  for  a  considerable  time.  Two  varieties  are  distm 
guished :  Dhooli  baicoo,  the  larger,  and  Balcoo  bans*  which 
is  smaller  and  stronger,  with  a  less  cavity. 

7.  B.  Blumeana,  schultes.  Armed  with  triple  reeurrRi 
spines ;  leaves  very  narrow,  quite  smooth,  suddenly  taperirg 
into  a  short  stalk.  (Hauer  tjutjuk,  or  Bambu  dune,  in  J  ava  ) 
— A  native  of  Java.    Stems  about  as  thick  as  a  chlld*s  arm. 

8.  B,  agrestis,  Poir.  Stems  crooked,  at  the  lower  part 
very  spiny ;  leaves  narrow,  small,  smooth.  {BuXu  btaJtm, 
and  Teba  teba  in  Amboyna.) — On  mountains,  and  to  dry 
and  desert  places  in  all  China  and  Cochin  China;  eomrooo. 
also,  in  various  islands  in  the  Malay  Atchipdago.  Its 
crooked,  sometimes  creeping  stems,  and  rugged  mspcrt, 
distinguish  it.  The  trunk  is  a  foot  thick,  and  the  join  if 
(we  presume  near  the  base)  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
often  nearly  solid. 

9.  B.  Thouarsii,  Kunth.  Stems  verv  modi  branched. 
— Found  wild  in  Madagascar,  where,  nowever,  it  is  not 
believed  to  be  indigenous. 

\0,  B.mitis,  Poir.  Stems 'perfectly  unarmed ;  \evfc* 
very  narrow,  and  clasping  the  stems  at  their  baae.— Ciilii^ 
vated  in  the  fields  and  hedges  of  Cochin  China,  and  fotmd 
wild  in  Amboyna,  where  several  supposed  varieties  eYt<L 
Its  stems  grow  thirty  feet  2ong,  and  are  said  by  Rumphiuf 
to  be  the  strongest  of  all  the  species,  although  its  aides  an» 
thin.    It  is  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man*s  leg* 
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University  of  Oxford,  between  the  commeneement  of  tbe 
]ast  month  in  Lent  Term  and  the  end  of  the  third  week  in 
Act  Term,  at  St.  Mary *8  Church.  This  lecture  was  founded 
in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  canon- 
residentiary  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  who  ordered  that 
the  lecturer  should  be  yearly  chosen,  upon  the  first  Tuesday 
in  Easter  Term,  by  the  heads  of  colleges  only,  and  no 
others :  no  person  to  be  qualified  to  preach  the  sermons 
unless  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  least,  in  one  of 
the  two  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the  same 
person  never  to  preach  the  lecture  twice.  The  sermons  to 
be  upon  some  one  or  other  of  the  following  subjects :  *  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  te  confute  all 
heretics  and  schismatics ;  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the 
primitive  fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church;  upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  upon 
the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in 
the  Apostles '  and  Nicene  Creeds.'  Thirty  copies  of  these 
lecture- sermons  are  to  be  always  printed  within  two  months 
after  they  are  preached ;  one  copy  to  be  given  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  one  to  the  head  of  every  coUegCp 
one  copy  to  tbe  mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy 
to  be  put  into  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  the  expense  of 
printing  them  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  lands  or 
estates  given  for  establishing  the  lecture  ;  the  preacher  not 
to  be  paid,  nor  to  be  entitled  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are 
printed. 

The  names  and  dates  of  the  successive  preachers  from 
1780,  when  the  series  was  begun,  will  be  found  in  the 
Oxford  University  Calendar,  The  greater  part  of  the 
sermons  preached  have  been  published,  but  a  few  of  the 
courses  have  been  printed  only,  in  accordance  with  the  limit 
already  expressed  from  the  founder's  will,  and  are  rarely 
met  with.  Among  the  names  of  the  preachers,  those  of 
Joseph  White,  D.D.,  Edward  Tatham,  D.D.,  George  Stanley 
FAier,  M.A.,  William  Van  Mildert,  D.D.  (now  Bishop  of 
Durham),  and  Reginald  Heber  M.A.,  are  perhaps  thd 
most  eminent 

The  clear  income  of  Mr.  Bampton's  estate,  in  17  SO, 
amounted  to  120/.  per  annum. 

BAN,  a  word  found  in  many  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe  in  various  senses.  But  as  the  idea  of  '  publication* 
or  '  proclamation*  runs  through  them  all,  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  the  antient  word  ban  still  preserved  in  the  Gaelic  and 
the  modem  Welsh  in  the  simple  sense  of '  proclaiming.' 

As  a  part  of  the  common  speech  of  the  English  nation, 
the  word  is  now  so  rarely  used  that  it  is  put  into  some 
glossaries  of  provincial  or  archaical  words,  as  if  it  were 
obsolete,  or  confined  to  some  particular  districts  or  parti- 
cular classes.  Yet,  both  as  a  substantive  and  a  verb,  it 
is  found  in  some  of  our  best  writers ;  among  the  poets, 
Spenser,  Marlowe,  and  Shakspeare;  and  among  proso- 
writers,  Knolles  and  Hooker.  By  these  writers,  however, 
it  is  not  used  in  its  original  sense  of  *  proclamation,*  but  in 
a  sense  which  it  has  acquired  by  its  use  in  proclamations  of 
a  particular  kind ;  and  it  is  in  this  secondary  sense  only  that 
it  now  occurs  in  common  language,  to  denote  cursing,  de- 
nouncing woe  and  mischief  against  one  who  has  offended. 
A  single  quotation  from  Shakspeare's  tale  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  will  show  precis»ely  how  it  is  used  by  writers  who 
have  employed  it,  and  by  the  people  from  whose  lips  it 
may  still  sometimes  be  heard : 

A\  cwoUen  with  chailag  down  Adonic  sltg. 
Banning  Uie  boUteroug  itnd  uuruly  beast 

The  improvement  of  English  manners  having  driven  out* 
the  practice,  the  word  has  nearly  disappeared.  But  in  the 
mi^ale  ages  the  practice  was  countenanced  by  such  high 
authority,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  having  prevailed  in 
the  more  ordinary  ranks  and  affairs  of  life. 

When  churches  and  monasteries  were  founded,  writings 
were  usually  drawn  up,  specifying  with  what  lands  the 
founder  and  other  early  benefactors  endowed  them;  and 
these  instraments  often  conclude  with  imprecatory  sen- 
tences in  which  torments  here  and  hereafter  are  invoked 
on  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  divert  the  lands  from  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  bestowed.  It  seems  that  what 
we  now  read  in  these  instruments  was  openly  pronounced 
in  the  Ikce  of  the  church  and  the  world  by  the  donors,  with 
certain  accompanving  ceremonies.  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk 
of  St.  Alban's,  who  has  left  one  of  the  best  of  tbe  early  < 


chronicles  of  English  affairs,  relates  that  ul^n  Kiis 
Henry  I IL  had  refounded  the  church  of  WeslminUer*  itn 
went  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  where  a  large  asMrtti- 
bly  of  prelates  and  nobles  was  collected  to  receive  Uiut. 
The  prelates  were  dressed  in  full  pontificals,  and  each  hcil 
a  candle  in  lus  hand.  The  king  advanced  to  the  attar,  ai.U 
laying  his  hand  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  should  <.«> 
prive  the  church  of  anything  which  he  had  given  it,  or  o: 
any  of  its  rights.  When  the  king  had  finished,  the  prt-Uu^ 
cast  down  uie  candles  which  they  held,  and  while  thc>  U\ 
upon  tbe  pavement,  smoking  and  stinking  (we  u^>  i!.t» 
words  of  the  author  who  relates  the  transaction),  the  ArcU- 
bi^op  of  Canterbury  said  aloud :  *  Thus,  thus  may  the  r<  n- 
demned  souls  of  those  who  shall  violate  or  unfavourullv 
interpret  these  rights  be  extinguished,  smoke,  and  stmk :' 
when  all  present,  but  the  king  especially,  ahouted  cut 
'  Amen,  Amen.* 

This,  in  the  English  phrase,  was  the  banning  of  the  midUe 
ages.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Ki'  z 
Henry  III.,  in  the  ninth  year  of  bis  reign,  renewed  tli*' 
grant  of  Magna  Charta.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  whir  it 
was  going  on  in  the  former  half  of  the  thirteenth  centu) 
between  the  king  and  the  barons,  other  charters  of  libcrt;o» 
were  granted.  But  for  the  preservation  of  that  uhich  ti«<* 
barons  knew  was  only  extorted,  the  strongest  guarantee  u  a* 
required  :  and  tho  king  was  induced  to  preside  at  a  grt.^ 
assembly  of  nobles  and  prelates,  when  the  archbishop  pr.«- 
nounccd  a  solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  against  ..li 

5ersons  of  whatever  degree  who  should  violate  the  charter  % 
'his  was  done  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  3rd  day  of  Mu> 
1253.    The  transaction  was  made  matter  of  public  rei\<r^, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  great  collection  of  nati4jnal  docu- 
ments called  Rymer's  Foedera. 

But  besides  these  general  bannings,  particular  porw>'  < 
who  escaped  from  justice  or  who  opposed  themselves  un-.f 
sentence  of  the  church,  were  sometimes  banned  or  plac<.ii 
under  a  ban.  In  tho  history  of  English  affairs  one  of  tiio 
most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  is  the  ca»e  ^f 
Guide  de  Montfort.  This  Guide  was  the  son  of  Simcu  •..- 
Montfort,  earl  of  I^icester,  and  grandson  of  King  Jo.;.. 
In  the  troubles  in  England,  in  which  his  father  U  ^>t  l.-» 
life,  no  one  had  been  more  active  in  the  king's  service  tl-.^.i 
Henry  of  Almaine,  another  grandson  of  King  John,  an. 
the  eldest  son  of  Richard,  that  king's  younger  son,  vl.  • 
had  been  elected  King  of  the  Almains.  This  young  pr:... . 
being  at  Viterbo  in  Italy,  and  present  at  a  religious  serv .  • 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city,  was  suddenly  asi»au.t  I 
by  Guide  de  Montfort,  and  slain  upon  the  spot  A  gesK'  ^1 
detestation  of  the  crime  w  as  felt  throughout  Europe.  D,ll  :  ^ 
has  placed  the  murderer  in  the  Inferno : 

He  in  God's  boioin  tmofe 
Tbe  heart  itttl  revereneed  mi  the  bauki  of  Thaan. 

The  murderer  escaped.  Among  the  rumours  of  the  tituc, 
one  was  that  he  was  wandering  in  Norway.  This  man  tl.c 
pope  placed  under  a  ban  ;  that  is,  he  issued  a  proclamatw.. 
requiring  that  no  person  should  protect,  counsel,  or  a<>-^t 
him;  that  no  person  should  hold  any  intercourse  «ith  hu.. 
of  any  kind,  except,  perhaps,  some  little  might  be  allov .  '. 
for  the  pood  of  his  soul ;  that  all  who  harboured  him  bho^  •! 
fall  un&r  an  interdict ;  and  that  if  any  person  were  Ixtu'  L 
to  him  by  any  oath  of  fidelity,  he  was  absolved  of  the  oa:;.. 
This  was  promulgated  throughout  Europe.  A  papal  I  u  ' 
in  which  the  proclamation  is  set  forth  still  exists  among  t. « 
public  records  in  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster.  A 
copy  of  it  is  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  The  pope  uses  the  ^rn 
exwessionforbannimus;  *  Guidonem  etiam  forbanuimus. 

This  species  of  banning  is  what  is  meant  when  wc  rv*  \ 
of  persons  or  cities  being  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  emf  t  / ', 
a  phrase  not  unfrequently  occurring  in  writers  on  the  aff....  > 
of  German V.  Persons  or  cities  who  opposed  themseho^  .* 
the  general  voice  of  the  confederation  were  by  some  pub'  • 
act,  hke  those  which  have  been  described,  cut  off  f...:;( 
society,  and  deprived  of  rank,  title,  privileges,  and  p:%* 
perty. 

It  is  manifest  that  out  of  this  use  of  the  word  has  sprui \: 
that  popular  sense  in  which  now  only  the  word  is  ever  hcjr4 
among  us,  as  well  as  tbe  Italian  bandiret  FVench  bannir  Aui 
the  English  banish. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  before  tho  Reformation,  an  in- 
ferior  species  of  banning  was  practised  b^  the  pan>h  pric>v*, 
*  In  the  Marches  of  W^es,'  says  Tyndal  in  his  work  agaiu»i 
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d«n;  Apd.a.BonMn  9XU^  diioover»d  loog  ;igo,wa&  pie- 
sen'ed  under  an  arch  in  the  ttrecW  near  the  present  Old 
George  Inn,  thence  called  in  oH  writings  (ho  Ucorgje  and 
Altar  Stone  Inn.  Tbia  building  was  standiag  within  the 
memory  of  a  few  persons  now  hving,  and  is  described  aS 
a  piece  of  stone*work  ei^iclit  feet  long*  supporting  an  arch 
al>out  ttfn  ieet  high*  within  which  arch  was  placed  the 
Roman  relic.  Tha»  circumstances  led  Dr.  Stukeley  and 
others  to  place  the  Roman  station,  Brinaiie,  at  Banbury : 
hut  tliat  station  was  on  the  Purtway,  which  Ivd  from  /Elia 
Castra  (Alcester,  near  Bicester)  to  Isaimavaria  (Burnt 
Walls»  near  I^vcntry) ;  and  the  line  of  tbis  ruad  has  been 
recently  clearly  traced  by  Mr.  Baker  about  three  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Banbury.  Brinav®  is  thereCure  placed  with 
great  probability  at  Black  Grounds,  near  Chipping  Warden^ 
six  miles  ilistanL  Roman  remains  have,  however;  been 
dis»coveredy  not  only  at  Banbury,  but  ai  several  places  iii 
the  vicinity. 

In  the  year  113^,  or  soon  alter,  this  town  was  strength* 
cned  with  a  castle,  erected  by  Alexander,  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  In 
U39  tliis  prelate*  being  taken  prisoner  bv  King  Stephen 
at  Oxford,  was  compelled  to  resign  Banbury  and  some 
other  fortresses ;  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to 
the  see,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  occasional 
resideaoe  of  the  bishops.  In  the  year  1469,  a  battle  was 
fuu|^it  at  Danesmore,  near  Banbury,  b'jtween  the  forces 
of  Edward  IV.,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke^  and  a 
great  body  of  insurgents  from  the  north  of  England, 
whose  rebellion  had  been  fomented  by  the  king- making 
Earl  of  Warwick.  After  the  battle,  a  quarrel  took  place 
at  Banbury  between  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  another 
nobleman.  Lord  Stafford,  who  held  a  high  command  in  the 
ro}al  army ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  brd  (quitted 
the  town  with  his  numerous  archers,  and  the  Earl  ol  Pem- 
broke* weakened  in  his  resources,  was  defeated  the  next  day 
with  immense  loss,  and  he  and  his  brother,  with  ten  other 
gentlemen,  beins  taken  prisoners,  were  beheaded  at  Ban- 
bury. In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  Bishop  Holbech 
resigned  the  manor,  &Cp,  of  Banbury  to  the  crown.  Queen 
Ehxabeth  nan  ted  the  castle  to  the  Saye  and  Sele  family, 
who  resided  at  their  neighbouring  castellated  mansion  at 
Broughton.  In  the  same  reign,  Banbury  Cross,  so  cele- 
brated in  nurserY  rhymes,  was  destroyed  bv  the  puritans, 
who  then  formed  a  predoounant  party  at  6anbury.  The 
seal  of  tlie  inhabitants  in  the  cause  of  tlie  commonwealth  has 
been  uflen  mentioned ;  but  although  the  castle  was  defended 
by  a9«i  infantry  and  a  troop  of  horse,  it  surrendered  a  few  days 
afler  the  bauU  of  EdgohiU,  in  1 64^.  Bein^  garrisoned  by  the 
king,  it  aUsrwards  stood  several  attacks,  including  two  des- 
perate feiegcs  in  1644  and  1646.  On  the  fiirmer  occasion  it 
resisted  every  attack  for  fourteen  weeks,  when  at  length  it 
was  opportunely  relieved  by  the  Earl  of  Nortliampton,  but 
not  before  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eating  their  horses,  of  which  anly  two  remained.  On  the 
other  occasion  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the  famous  Colonel 
W bailey  for  ten  weekst  and  only  capitubted  on  honourable 
oonditions  after  Charles  L  had  surrendered  himaelf  to  the 
Soouish  army.  For  this  senioe  Colonel  Wballey  was  re- 
warded by  the  parlianent.  Not  many  years  after  this  the 
cjftlle  was  taken  down  by  the  parliament,  to  prevent  its 
again  beoominK  a  strong  bold  for  the  royalists  in  a  puritan 
district  Nothing  now  remains  of  it  except  the  nam«f,  and 
small  portiona  of  the  moat  and  of  oi>e  of  the  w^ls,  upon 
which  last  a  eoCUige  has  been  erected.  The  rest  of  the 
site  is  oecupiod  ea  ganlen  ground. 

Banbury  was  a  borough  by  prescription ;  but  in  the  fir^t 
>ear  of  Queen  Mary  a  charter  was  oonlWrred,  as  a  reward 
Cor  tlie  services  of  the  inhabitants  agjitist  John,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  mamlaine  I  thu  claim*  of  Lady  Jane 
Oiwy.  James  I.  oonltrmod  and  eKtoudcd  tlio  charter ;  and 
a  new  one  was  granted  by  George  I^  whwh  \o>ttfd  the  iuu« 
nic4pal  gotwraincnt  in  a  high  steward,  recorder,  twehe 
aldermen,  tui  oapital  burgesges,  and  tlurty  aa«ifttants,  Hith 
•iber  oi&eersw  AU  vacancies  were  to  be'  filled  up  by  the 
twelve  aldermen  and  mx  capital  burgir^es  in  cuuimun 
e.iiuicU  a«etthkd,  eic«*{H  in  tlie  case  of  the  mayor,  in  the 
clerlMm  of  when  the  votes  of  the  aMUtanis  were  also  to  be 
taken.  There  is  oe  e^aUnoe  of  the  rvturn  of  a  member  of 
parliameul  piwvioua  to  the  date  uf  the  llrst  charter;  but 
Mmm  that  time  on*  member  has  l>een  returned.  For  a  long 
tmw,  if  net  during  the  whole  of  this  ponod.  the  memluT 
■fpaftia  to  hat*  be«i  rttuoMd  by  the  leleot  body  of  the 


oorporation,  namelyi  the  mayor»  the  twelve  aldensen,  ^i 
the  six  capital  burgesses  only.    The  names  of  Sir  F>'a.    « 
Walsinghanv  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  Lucd  North,  sj ,   ..* 
on  the  list  of  members  for  Banburj'.     The  inttucu- 
the  North  family,  who  resided  in  tne  immediate  i- 
bourhood  of  Banbury,  long  prevailed  at  election*:  b. !  '  . 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  under  the  Rof%*rm  A«  t  t . 
influence,  which  practically  amounted  to  a  o>mir>*'   .. 
was  abolished,    llie  number  of  electors  on  the  r^g-  t 
completed  in  1834  is  370. 

Banbury  has  long  been  noted  as  a  thriving  place  of  tr*  * 
and  was  so  recorded  by  Lcland  in  the  reign  of  Uonry  ^  III 
This  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  being  the  centre  of  that  ■!  •  -  i 
of  rich  red  land  which  Arthur  Young  dc»cribcs  as  thr  ^.    . 
of  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  as  some  of  the  nv>al  fc-ri.4.    - 
the  kingdom.    The  line  of  the  Oxford  canal  njru«;.^' 
Banbury,  and  commimicating  through  other  canals  «  \. 
parts  of  the  kingduiu,  has  been  the  means  of  ajni.-  .    . 
and  improving;  tlie  trade  of  the  town.    The  netghhou-' 
is  very  thickly  covered  with  villages.    There  U  a  oon«itU  :x  I 
manu/aoture  of  plush,  shag,  and  girth  and  other  wwK    . 
carried  on  at  Banbury,  which  employs  witliin  the  pan*!:  1 . ' 
meni  besiiU's  women  aiftl  children,  in  some  htanr\.v« 
the  manufacture;  and  many  others  are  engaprd  in  u- 
same  manufacture  in  some  of  the  adjacent  \  tlUgcs.    .V 
manufiu:ture  of  linen-weaving  formerly  earned  on  at  3-* 
bury   has  been  abpndoned.    Tlic  weekly  market,  «1 
is  on  Thursday,  is  considered  to  be  the  best  witliin  i~.m 
miles  round.    There  are  nine  chartered  fa.rs  and  ti^ 
nual  great  markets.    Biinbury  cakes  have  been  celelr.*  . 
from  burure  the  time  of  Fuller,  and  are  still  in  hi^h  rt  y^u 
but  the  Banbury  cheese,  which  Shakspeare  mi.Jtto<.^  ^ 
no  lunger  made. 

Banbury  is  situated  in  a  valley  almost  entirely  surr>'»:  ' 
with  riMng  ground ;  most  of  the  streets  are  very  «:d<r    . 
airy.    Several  of  the  principal  streets  run  in  a  Kive  f: 
north  to  south,  and  another  line,  running  from  Wist  t   v . • 
crosses  the  former  one.     There  were  formerly   birt 
gates  at  the  terminations.    Tliis  was  the  desrripuan  ::  - 
of  the  streets  by  Lcland.     In  1628  more  than  oo\  t 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire.     Banbury,  VtU£  ; 
verbial  for  its  dirt,  has  been  made  perfectly  clean  w-     - 
the  opemtion  of  an  act  passed  in  1925,  for  paving,  l.j*  * 
&c.  The  footpaths  are  well  paved  \i  ith  Yorksliirv  flLai:^: . .    • 
and  the  town  is  amply  lighted  by  the  reccnUr  enru  .  « •• 
works.    The  town-hall  is  a  mean  and  insufiKcient  c  >'   ' 
building :  the  town  gaol,  on  the  contrarv,  is  an  old  .   . 
ratlier  a  handsome  one,  in  which  a  tread -wheel  ha«  *  • 
recently  erected.    The  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  ^!  - 
and  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Alexander.  B'«:  , 
Lineoln,  was  taken  down  by  Act  of  Parliament  w  17'  .  > 
the  antient  monuments  wholly  destroyed.    But  the  y .- 
has  had  to  bear  a  heavy  charge  for  the  erection  o^  a  :  ■  « 
building.    In  addition  to  the  sums  arising  froca  t&e  « 
of  the  church  lands  and  houses,  and  the  ma&mal>  i*r 
old  fabric,  to|;ether  with  two  large  subscriptioss,  an  ai..    . 
rate  amountmg  (o  550/.  3s.,  has  been  naade  sixk'tv  \  T 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  debt  being  stiU  cr.l    . 
dated,  the  same  rate  is  likely  to  remain  lor  frome  t 
The  Dres»ent  church  is  spacious,  tlie  part  used  far  di«\..'  - 
vice  being  90  feet  square  within,  and  capable  oC  anr.-t;  = 
dating  2300  persons.    There  are   in   Banbury    t^- 
houM>s   belonging  to    the   Presbyterians,   Fnead*     I. 
pendents,  \Ve^le\an  Methodists,  and  CaUinUts.     K  n. 
an  hospital,  dudicate<l  to  Sl  John,  stood  near  the  «k'.** 
entrani-o  to  the  town;  the  remains  of  this  bQild.j«.  « 
long  u>ed  as  a  barn,  but  ba\e  lately  been  crn^eru  ' 
a  private  residence.     Another  bo»p:tal,  dediratc!   t     ^ 
Lronutd,  stool  on  the  east  side  of«the  CtM*rwiIl.    -    - 
hamlet  of  Netheroot ;  and  there  was  in  Banhury  a  r« . -. 
foundation,  called  St.  Mary's,  tlte  perticulaa  r\  rw^- 
which  ai c  ni^t  well  known.  In  a  field  a4>areiit  to  the  «^> .  * 
entrance  t)  the  t<iwn  is  an  earthen  iierk,  or  aiMh  .!• 
called  the  Bear  Garden,  where  the  antient  £nga«h  t;  - 
were  practised. 

Banbury  Blue  Coat  School  was  ettablishcd  in  1  r    ' 
bo)s  sikI  girls.     In    1617   it  was  inoorikwated    « 
newlv-establiftlu^d  national  schools  for  bo}S  an*!  c  *•* 
tlto  Ainds  are  kept  sepamtely,  and   are  partly  a:  , '. 
clothing  the  chihlron  elertcd  on  the  Blue  C-^at  f  c* 
namely,  sixteen  boys  and  twehe  girU»    Inciu'trc 
the  nations!  s<*hools  at  Banbury  n^iw  eduratct  *  •    . 
buys  and  75  guls^  bcaides  occasional  sth. I«ra  co  >.. 
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to  HfrflBiid;  but  llw  mti  b«Ik  of  their  pufobast  irat 
wnt  to  China,  where  Baaea  tin  it  piefinred  to  that  of 
Burope. 

The  collections  of  tin,  made  tahsequently  to  the  eesaion 
of  the  island  to  the  Sast  India  Companfi  were-- 
In  1813        •       7,399  peeuls. 

1814  •   19,149 

1815  •   90,190 

1816  26,670 

being  an  Bvenige  of  somewhat  less  than  three  millions  of 
pounds  annually.  The  proflt  derited  ihnn  the  sale  of  tan  in 
those  years  more  than  provided  for  all  the  eharges  of 
goremment  on  the  island ;  and,  in  ihct,  left  a  aurpltts,  at 
net  revenue,  of  more  than  30,000/.  sterling  per  annum. 
fiKnoe  the  transfer  of  the  ishind  to  Holland,  the  sapply  of 
tin  from  its  mines  has  been  gieatly  augmented ;  and  after 
fully  supplying  the  markets  of  China  and  India,  a  large 
quantity  is  annually  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  has  eon- 
soouently  lessened  tho  demand  for  the  tin  of  Cornwall. 

Except  during  the  four  months,  from  May  to  August 
inclusive,  when  the  south-east  monsoon  blows,  rains  are 
very  frequent  on  the  island,  especially  from  November 
to  February  inclusive,  which  is  the  season  of  the  north- 
west monsoon.  In  the  other  four  months  of  the  year,  the 
weather  Is  unsettled  and  squally.  Thunder-storms  are 
fhequent,  and  lightning  is  observable  on  half  the  evenings 
during  the  year. 

The  climate  of  Banoa  is  generallv  healthy;  but  some 
spots  are  of  a  different  character.  When  the  English  first 
took  possession  of  the  island,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form 
a  settlement  at  Tanjong  Kaleang*  a  beautiftil  and  desirable 
spot  on  the  western  point,  and  only  three  miles  from  Minto ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  the 
intention  was  neoessarily  abandoned.  In  the  interior  parts, 
the  action  of  the  aun  upon  the  gravelly  soil  renders  the 
heat  oppressive  during  the  day,  but  the  nights  are  usually 
cool.  The  thermometer  varies  from  78^  to  84^ ;  and  acaroely 
ever  exceeds  88**  in  the  shade. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  fine  timbor  in  the  woods, 
some  of  which  are  employed  in  building.  Ebony  is  abun« 
dant  on  the  north  eoast.  Large  quantities  of  this  wood 
aw  sent  to  Palembang  for  sale  to  Chinese  traden. 

The  only  quadrop^  found  in  a  state  of  nature  are  deer 
and  wild  hogs ;  and  these  are  not  numerous.  Insects  are 
very  numerous,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  snakes ; 
some  of  these  are  small  and  venomous.  Fish  and  pork  are 
pretty  abundant  on  the  island ;  other  kinds  of  animal  food, 
and  some  fruits,  are  conveyed  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Sumatra.  Some  rice  is  grown  in  the  interior,  but  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  island  consumption ;  and  large  quantities  are 
imported  every  year  by  the  government. 

The  population  of  ihmca  is  made  up  of  Malays,  Chinese, 
and  inaigenous  islanders.  By  a  census  taken  when  under 
the  British  flag,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  the  few  Europeans  connected  with  the  government,  was 
13,413;  of  whom 

2711  were  Malays,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 

4651  Chinese. 

6051  native  islanders,  called  Orang  Goonoongs. 

13,413 
Almost  all  the  laborious  occupations  are  performed  by  the 
Chinese;  the  Malays  being  extremely  indolent,  and  the 
Orang  Qoonoon^  living  dispersed  over  large  tracts  of 
country  in  the  mterior,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
averse  to  all  restraint  or  habits  of  settled  industry. 

(See  Marsden's  Sumatra;  Raffles' /ara;  Stavorinus*8 
Vtnfages;  Court's  Exposition  of  the  Relations  of  the 
Bnti^  Oovemment  tcith  the  Sultan  of  Paierhbang.) 

BANCHUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Hy^ 
fnenop*era,    [See  IcrnxcmonidaJ 

BANCO.    [See  Bank.] 

BANCROFT,  RICHARD,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  rein;n  of  James  I.,  was  bom  at  Famworth,  in  Lanca- 
shire, in  September,  1544,  His  father  was  John  Bancroft ; 
his  mother,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Curwyn,  and  niece  of 
Hugh  Curwyn,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  first  a 
student  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  in  1567,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  thence  removed  to  Jesus 
College,  where  he  commenced  M.A.  in  1570.  In  1575  he 
was  presented  to  the  recto^  of  Teversham.  in  Cambridge- 
shire, by  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely;  and  instituted,  in  1584,  at 
the  presentation  of  the  executors  of  Henry  Earl  of  South- 


ampton, to  tbm  rectory  of  St  Andiev*i»  HolbenL  In  ISSS 
he  was  made  treaaurer  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  prebendary 
of  Brounsbury  in  St  Paula  in  1589,  of  Westminster  in 
1693,  and  of  Canterbury  in  1594,  about  which  time  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  aennon  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cro%t 
against  the  ambition  of  the  Puritans.  On  May  0»  1597,  he 
was  oonsecrated  Bishoj^  of  London.  From  this  time  be 
had  in  effect  the  archiepiaoopal  power ;  for  the  arehbishop 
being  advanced  in  yean»  and  unnt  fiir  husineaa,  oommittcd 
the  sole  management  of  ecelesiastieal  aliaif*  to  Bisluip 
Banocolt  In  1600  Queen  Elisabeth  joined  him  with  Dr. 
Parkins  and  Dr.  Swale,  in  an  embassy  to  Embden,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  differences  between  the  English  and  Dann ; 
but  tho  embassy  had  no  effect  In  the  beiginning  of  Kuii; 
James's  reign  he  was  present  at  the  eonferenoe  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  between  the  bishop  and  the  Presbyterian  mioit- 
ters.  In  1604,  upon  Whitgift's  death,  ha  was  promoted  to 
the  arehbishoprio  of  Canterburr ;  and  in  160S  waa  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  Univeisitr  of  Oxford,  in  the  loon  of  the 
Earl  of  Dorset  He  died  Nov.  2, 1610,  of  the  stone,  in  Lu 
palace  at  Lambeth. 

Bancroft  filled  the  aee  of  Canterbury  with  gnat  reputa- 
tion :  he  was  a  learned  controversialist  an  excellent 
preacher,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  vigilant  governor  of  tbe 
Church.  He  was,  however,  rigid  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Puritans,  and  on  that  account  has  been  spoken  of  vub 
some  severity.  He  was  the  chief  overseer  of  the  last  trafi$- 
lation  of  the  Bible.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  body  to 
be  buried  in  Lambeth  Chapel;  and  all  the  books  in  ht^ 
study  to  the  arehbishops  for  ever.  His  remains  were,  how- 
ever,  interred  in  Lambeth  Chureh.  (See  the  BiogrofJtt* 
Britannica^  edit  1778,  voL  L  p.  577 :  Wood's  Faeii  Or^m, , 
Bishop  Kenneths  MS,  CoUectione,  MS.  Lansd.  Brit  M115. 
983.  fol.  155, 157 ;  Chalmerss  Biogr,  ZXcl.,voL  liL  p.  40C.) 

BAND,  in  architecture,  a  flat  moulding,  with  a  verii^iJ 
face  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  vertical  or  curved  farv 
of  any  moulding  or  parta  of  an  edifice  to  which  it  is 
attached.  It  is  very  extensively  employed  in  ediflcv\ 
and  is  used  apparently  to  bind  parts  of  buildings  togetlicr, 
as  in  the  bands  which  are  employed  to  bimi  the  tr.* 
glyphs  of  a  Doric  architrave.  TSee  Triolyfrs.]  Tl.i- 
moulding  is  most  firequently  used  in  the  basement  story  of 
a  building  [see  Basbiient],  where  it  beoomes  a  bold  and 
striking  feature:  (see  the  published  designs  of  Pallad;f«. 
Vignola,  Scamozzi,  and  others.)  It  is  for  the  moat  i^rt 
plam,  though  sometimes  enriched.  The  term  band  aifi 
bandelet  little  band,  is  often  applied  to  what  is  more  pro- 
perly speaking  a  fillet  [SeeFiLLKT.]  Thehandis,howeirr, 
broader  in  proportion  than  the  fillet  This  moulding  is  sN^ 
employed  to  encircle  the  shafts  of  columns  [see  Colcm^ 
and  Rusticated  Work];  the  palaoe  of  the  Luiemb«Mr,' 
at  Paris,  and  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  present  very  rt  • 
markable  examples  of  banded  columns.  Vitruvius  calls  t:  j 
band  tienia  wai  fascia;  fascia  is  a  term  applied  also  to  tt..' 
flat  faces  of  the  architrave.  A  plain  band  is  often  pl^rc*! 
in  both  public  and  private  buildings,  oitlier  on  or  nciirli 
on  the  same  level  with  the  floors,  as  if  the  oHynnal  intcir- 
tion  had  been  to  finish  the  projecting  ends  of  the  floova  vfU 
a  flat  board. 

BAND,  also  written  BUND,  or  BENDt,  the  Pvrvi.i 
word  for  a  dyke  or  artificial  embankment  is  frcquvi/:- 
met  with  as  a  component  part  of  names  in  eastern  p\  - 
grapby :  for  instance,  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  n*  1  ; 
Band-Emir,  a  branch  of  which  passes  near  the  ruins  ^  l\  .- 
sepoliB.  This  river  reoeived  its  appellation  in  honour  T 
the  Emir  Azadaddaula,  a  governor  of  the  province  of  Far- 
sistan,  or  Persia  Proper,  who,  about  the  year  lOOO  of  oc; 
era,  raised  a  dyke  on  the  river  near  the  ruijis  of  Persep  li^ 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  water  to  ferK;Lj^ 
the  land.  (Ker  Porters  TravoU,  i.  6S4 :  Sor  W.  Ou^^lr « 1 
Travi?^,  ii.  181.) 

BAND  A  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  small  islands  in  t> . 
Eastern  Archipelago,  which  lie  about  forty-five  miles  to  iN 
south  of  Ceram,  and  are  contained  between  the  pat«llet5  if 
4"*  22'  and  4**  33'  S.  lat,  and  the  meridians  of  129''4 1'  and  I ." 
8'  E.  The^  are  nine  in  number,  viz.,  Banda,  Nera,  Oon>/r  z. 
Way,  RoBsingen,  Rohun,  8wai\jee,  Pisang,  and  Capel.  w  : ^ 
several  rocky  islets.  The  group  takes  its  name  frxna  t .  - 
first  of  these,  which  is  the  largest  island.  There  aiw  dou^t- 
ful  accounts  of  these  islands  having  been  visited  bv  '  ne 
Verthema  as  early  as  1504,  in  company  with  some  Pitsi  i& 
merchants,  to  whom  they  were  weu  knowBi  voA  who,  w.xL 
other  Asiatio  nations,  had  long  tnded  to  thMa.    But  ti» 
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ThtB  ctmntry,  beittg  ftttitftted  witUout  the  tirdples,  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate,  resemblmg  that  of  Spain  or  Italy ;  the 
air  ifl  pure  and  healthy.  In  the  Talleys  and  on  the  low  plains 
the  winter,  which  lasts  from  May  to  October,  is  less  aistin** 
guished  by  frost  than  by  rain,  which  is  carried  to  the  land 
by  the  then  prevailing  south-eastern  winds.  fVost  isocea- 
sionaJly  felt  in  July  and  August.  The  high  table-land  is 
annually  exposed  to  it,  sometimes  for  one  or  two  months 
together ;  but  as  very  little  snow  falls,  the  cattle  find  pasture 
in  these  districts  all  the  year  round. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Uruguay,  which  originates  in 
that  portion  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  which  stretches  along  the 
ocean  opposite  the  island  of  S.  Catherina,  and  runs  for  a 
considerable  distance  under  the  name  of  Pellotas  westward, 
between  banks  consisting  principally  of  pointed  and  massy 
rocks.  It  takes  the  name  of  Uruguay  not  far  from  thei 
point  where  it  begins  to  separate  the  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  from  the  republic  of  Corrientes.  Here  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  large  river,  and  soon  hegins  to  bend  its 
course  to  the  south-west.  Numerous  small  streams  increase 
its  waters  in  this  part  of  its  course.  In  lat  29)^°  it  receives  the 
Ibecuy,  and  then  begins  to  flow  in  a  southern  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Banda  Oriental  and  the  re- 
publics of  Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios.  Not  far  from  the  place 
where  it  enters  the  great  eestuary  called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  its 
waters  are  increased  bythose  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  joins 
it  on  the  left  bank.  Tlie  Uruguay  is  navigable  for  large 
boats  to  the  first  great  fall,  called  Salto  Grande,  situated 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ibecuy 
and  Rio  Negro.  About  forty  miles  below  the  former  there 
is  the  Salto  Chieo,  or  Little  Fall,  which  again  interrupts 
the  navigation  of  the  smaller  boats  or  canoes.  The  whole 
course  of  this  river  may  amount  to  about  a  thousand  miles. 

The  Ibecuy  rises  in  the  Grand  Cochilhas,  and  first  runs 
to  the  west,  but  soon  turns  northward,  and  flows  in  that 
direction  for  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  after  which,  having 
joined  the  Ibecuy  Mirim  (Little  Ibecuj'),  it  again  turns  to 
the  west  and  becomes  a  considerable  nver,  separating  part 
of  the  Banda  Oriental  from  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  Its  current  is  almost  always  tranquil,  and  the  stream 
b  navigable  nearly  to  its  head.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Ibecuy  amounts  probably  to  upwards  of  250  miles. 

The  Rio  Negro  has  ^ts  origin  near  that  of  the  Ibecuy, 
and  its  general  direction  is  to  the  south-west.  It  joins  the 
Uruguay  about  twelve  miles  before  that  river  enters  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  after  having  run  upwards  of  250  miles. 

Two  considerable  lakes,  lying  in  the  eastern  plain,  belong 
in  part  to  Banda  Oriental :  the  largest  is  the  lake  Mirim, 
which  signifies  '  small,*  having  received  this  name  from 
comparison  witii  the  lake  Los  Pes,  which  is  not  hr  distant  to 
the  north,  but  belongs  to  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  SuL 
The  lake  Mirim  is  ninety  miles  in  length  and  twenty-five 
at  its  greatest  width.  It  lies  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  lake  of  Los  Patos 
by  a  channel  thy  miles  long,  wide  and  navigable,  whi^ 
is  called  Rio  de  S.  Gon^alo.  About  the  southern  half  of 
this  lake  belongs  to  Banda  Oriental.  The  other  hirge  lake, 
the  Mangueira,  by  Henderson  called  Man^heira,  extends 
between  tne  coast  and  the  lake  Mirim.  It  is  eighty  nules 
lon^  and  about  four  broad,  and  empties  itself  into  t)ie  ocean 
at  Its  nortliern  extremity  by  a  short  channel  called  Arroio 
TahiuL  The  greatest  part  of  this  lake  belongs  to  Banda 
Oriental. 

It  is  not  ascertained  whether  gold  and  silver  are  found  in 
this  country;  but  at  San  Carlos,  to  the  west  of  Cape  de 
S.  Maria,  a  rich  cx>pper-mine  is  worked.  From  the  banks 
of  toe  Uruguay  mat  quantities  of  lime  are  exported  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the  same  districts  potter*8  earth  and 
lunber,  or  terra-sombra.  are  found. 

The  valleys^  on  the  west  and  south,  are  well  adapted  to  a 
great  diversity  of  production.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  Indian 
com,  rice,  peas,  beans,'  water-melons,  and  other  kinds  of 
melons,  with  onions,  are  cultivated ;  also  some  cotton,  man- 
dioca,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Hexnp  and  different  qualities  of 
flax  grow  in  great  abundance.  The  fruit-trees  of  the  south 
of  Europe  succeed  here  better  than  farther  to  the  north, 
and  none  so  well  as  the  peach.  The  vine  grows  well, 
and  produces  abundantly,  but  hitherto  no  wine  has  been 
made. 

Timber  is  by  no  means  abundant;  for  from  30°  south- 
ward It  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers  that 
any  forests  of  fine  full-grown  timber  occur,  the  table-land 
being  either  quite  bare  or  only  covered  with  shrabi.    In 


some  of  the  latter  dktrieta,  betiet  kbA  tfaft 
eattle  are  burnt  fdr  fuel. 

More  than  four-fif^hs  of  the  eountry  being  csU  6i  fisr 
pasture,  cattle  of  course  oonstitnte  the  chief  woaltfa.  Thm 
richest  proprietor  often  possess  thirty  or  forty  aqmn  mtles 
of  land,  and  feed  fW>m  five  to  ten  thousand  hem  of  tmaJm 
and  upwards.  By  far  the  greatest  number  are  those  called 
bravo,  because  they  live  in  a  state  of  wildnesa.  Some  cattle 
are  consumed  in  the  country,  and  others  sent  to  the  alanicbter- 
houses  of  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  by  fiir  the 
greatest  proportion  is  maniifactofed  into  jerked  beef,  wh»h 
is  salted  without  the  bones,  dried  in  the  son,  and  exMrted 
to  different  parts  of  America,  especially  BrasiL  BTery 
great  proprietor  breeds  also  a  certain  number  of  bone:*  and 
mules,  and  some  of  them  a  great  nnmber  of  shaep,  mhkth 
have  a  fine  wool.    Neither  goats  nor  pigs  are  numenoiis. 

Game  is  very  abundant,  but  the  people  generally  are  not 
▼erv  fond  of  hunting  or  shooting.  Among  other  specaes  of 
wild  quadrupeds,  there  are  the  ania  or  tapir,  the  doer,  the 
ounce,  the  monkev,  the  psca,  the  rabbit,  the  armadilUi,  thf* 
squash,  the  boa,  tue  fox,  and  some  others  peculiar  to  the 
country.  The  European  species  of  dog  have  moltiplieti  «o 
excessively  that  they  live  wild  in  the  plains,  witboot  c%er 
entering  any  village  or  dwelling.  They  are  eaUed  rAi.fu 
marroe  dogs.  I  mmediately  on  the  slaughter  of  cattle  cca&.nu'. 
or  when  they  want  provisions,  they  assemble  in  large  faaiid«. 
and  encircle  an  ox,  which  they  pursue  with  unceasm^  obsiw 
nacy  until  the  animal  falls  with  fatigue,  when  lie  is  »k-a 
devoured.  Even  a  horseman  runs  some  risk  in  the  plamt 
when  the  dogs  are  in  a  stite  of  famine. 

Birds  are  very  numerous.  In  the  lakes  of  the  eastern 
plain  there  are  wild  ducks  and  large  wikl  geese,  some  brown, 
some  white,  and  others  with  black  necks,  whicdi  bare  a  fine 
long  down  under  their  feathers,  similar  to  the  Amen  tan 
fur.  A  few  other  birds  of  the  species  fonnd  in  Bmope  aiv 
also  met  with,  as  the  heron,  the  quail,  and  partridge ;  but 
diere  are  other  species  not  known  in  Europe,  as  mffen»r.c 
kinds  of  parrots,  the  Macuco  partridge,  the  tucan,  and  nwn^ 
others. 

When  the  Europeans  first  arrired,  several  native  itab<»r.« 
were  in  possession  of  this  country,  some  of  whom  ore  8t<  1 
found  in  the  interior,  as  the  Charruas,  Mtnuanea,  Tupia.  ami 
Guaycanans,  but  in  small  numbers:  by  far  the  gneaiirkt 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  descenmnts  of  Karaneins 
The  population  is  differently  stated.  Sehiiffer  makes  il 
]  75,960 ;  but  others  lower  it  to  80,000,  and  even  to  55,000. 

The  metropolis  of  the  republic  will  be  deseribed  unikf 
the  head  of  Moicrx  Vidbo.  Between  it  and  Cape S. Mirji 
stands  the  town  of  Maldonado,  with  a  fine  balboiB^t  fcvyl 
fortifications,  and  about  20Q0  inhabitants:  it  experts  bidn 
and  copper.  Colonia  del  Santo  Sacramento  is  a  small  town, 
with  a  harbour,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres. 

Along  the  southern  coast  there  are  a  few  isiands^  bat 
none  of  great  extent  The  largest,  called  Doe  Lepea  (of  the 
wolves),  is  not  far  from  the  harbour  of  MaMonado*  it  n 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  good  water,  \mt 
is  almost  all  rock  an4  stones. 

The  constitution  of  the  RepobKca  del  Urognay  Oriental 
was  published  in  the  month  of  August,  1830 ;  accordini^tty 
wliich  the  legislative  power  is  divided  between  a  senate  nm- 
sisting  of  nine  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  mn- 
sisting  of  twenty-nine  members.  The  Code  Napoleon  x% 
the  law  of  tlie  country.  The  taxes  amounted,  in  1830.  m 
800,323  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  expenses  of  govemm<^t 
to  1,013,484.  The  country  was  then  divided  into  nine  iSe- 
partments. 

(Henderson  ;  Schiifler ;  Alcedo;  Map  in  Spix  and  Mar* 
tius's  TraveU.y 

BANDAGE  is  a  term  employed  in  snrmy  to  deaiiniaii" 
the  bands  or  strips  of  cloth  by  whioh  dressings  are  kept  %i 
wounds,  separateid  parts  are  brought  together,  blood*«vft<44 
compressed,  and  weak  and  protruding  parts  of  the  bodv  are 
supported  and  retained  in  their  natural  position.  Ban<ia«r« 
are  commonly  composed  of  flannel,  calico,  and  haen  ci.t 
into  different  shapes,  according  to  the  parts  to  wbieb  tb«y 
are  applied,  and  the  purposes  Ibr  which  tibef  are  reqmr^L 
Thus  the  bandage  often  employed  in  fractures  of  tbe  up^wr 
and  lower  extremities,  and  called  et^teen  or  maiiy-UxM 
bandage,  is  composed  of  a  longitudinal  piece  of  caltce  cc 
linen,  with  transverse  pieces,  or  tails,  to  fbld  over  tbe  injor^ 
part.  Another  bandage  resembles  in  ^ape  the  letter  T, 
and  is  called  the  T  bandage.  But  the  most  common  f^m 
of  bandage,  and  one  ayaOAle  in  aimoat  evuytase^is  m  la»i 
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of  the  illustrioui  navigator  alMve-UAmed  to  the  etsttrn 
shores  of  that  new  continent,  and  which  was  completed  by 
the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  colony  at  Port  Jackson, 
brought  to  light  ii^any  new  forms  of  manupial  mammals, 
which  differed  wid^y  from  tlie  genuine  opossums,  but  which 
were  nevertheless  associatad,  by  the  zoologists  of  the  day, 
with  the  Didelphyea  of  Linnssus,  from  the  single  eharacter 
of  their  agreement  with  these  animals  in  the  possession  of 
the  abdominal  pouch.    Thus  it  happened  that  the  Linnssan 
genu?,  which  the  Swedish  philosopher  had  himself  left  in  a 
complete  and  natural  state,  soon  became  confused  and  over* 
burthened  by  the  association  of  numerous  species,  differing 
as  widely  in  their  habits  and  conformation  as  in  their  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  no  longer  presented  that  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  of  character  which  form  the  most 
unfailing  tests  of  a  natural  group.    At  length  it  became 
evident  that  the  only  mode  of  restoring  it  to  its  original 
unity  of  character  was  to  remodel  the  entire  group.    This 
task  was  undertaken  by  Illiger,  Geoffroy,  and  other  natu* 
ralists,  and  under  their  hands  the  genus  DiddphifM  of 
6melin*s  edition  of  the  Systema  NaiunB  was  itself  divided 
into  distinct  genera,  definitely  limited,  and  correctly  defined. 
Zoologists  still  differed,  however,  with  regard  to  the  situation 
which  ^ese  beings  should  occupy  in  tne  scale  of  animals. 
Some  distributed  the  different  genera  into  which  the  genua 
Didelphys  of  Gmclin  had  been  thus  broken  up,  throughout 
the  various  orders  of  mammals  to  which  they  seemed  most 
nearly  allied  by  the  modifications  of  their  dentition  :  others 
kept  them  all  united  together  in  a  group,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Marsupialia,  or  pouched  animals ;  and  tnese 
latter  were  again  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  rank  which 
this  new  group  should  occupy  among  the  other  primarv 
divisions  of  mammals,  whether  it  should  be  considered, 
namely,  as  an  order  of  itself,  or  merely  as  a  family,  or  pri- 
mary subdivision  of  the  order  Camwora,    Of  these  latter 
sentiments  was  Baron  Cuvier  when  he  first  published  his 
Regne  Animal^  but  he  subsequently  changea  his  opinion 
upon  this  subject*  and  in  the  second  edition  of  the  same 
work  adopts  the  notion  of  De  Blainville,  who  is  almost  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  marsupials  as  forming  a  class  of  them- 
selves, equivalent,  in  point  of  rank  or  degree,  to  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  6shes.    '  In  a  word,'  says  M.  Cuvier,  *  it 
may  be  said  that  the  marsupials  form  a  distinct  class  parallel 
to  that  of  the  ordinarv  quadrupeds*  and  similarly  divisible 
into  orders ;   so  that  if  both  these  classes  were  to  be  plaeed 
in  two  parallel  columns,  the  opossums,  the  dasyures,  and 
the  bandicoots  of  the  one  would  represent  the  ImeeHvora 
with  long  canines,  such  as  the  tenrecs  and  moles  of  the 
other;   tlie  phalangers  and  potoroos  would  represent  the 
shrews  and  nedgehogs ;  the  kangaroos,  properly  so  called, 
can  scarcely  be  compared  with  any  other  animals,  but  the 
wombats  would  form  very  good  substitutes  for  the  Rodeniia; 
and,  in  fine,  if  we  were  to  attend  only  to  the  character  of 
the  marsupial  bones,  and  regard  as  marsupials  all  the 
animals  which  possess   them,   the    Omithnrhynehi   and 
Echidna  would  form  a  group  parallel  to  that  of  the  EdeH' 
iaia*    Neither  Baron  Uuvier,  nor,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
any  other  zoologist,  has  adopted  these  sentiments,  to  the  fhll 
extent  here  expressed  ;  but  most,  if  not  all,  are  agreed  in 
regarding  the  marsupials  as  forming  an  order  of  themselves, 
which  is  usually  placed  between  the  Camivora  and  /?o- 
deniia. 

The  leading  character  of  this  order,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  which  is  common  to  all  the  species  that  it  contains,  but 
which  is  the  more  marked  and  valuable  from  being  abso- 
lutely peculiar  to  this  group  of  animals,  consists  in  the  ab- 
dominal pouch  or  marsupiuro,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
order  is  derived,  and  in  which,  as  in  a  second  womb,  the 
young  are  deposited  upon  their  exclusion  firom  Uie  real 
uterus.  The  period  of  actual  gestation  in  these  animals  is 
of  very  short  duration.  The  production  of  the  young,  as 
compared  with  other  mammals,  may  be  said  to  be  always 
premature ;  they  are  brought  forth  in  an  almost  fostal  state, 
but  are  preserved  and  nurtured  by  being  deposited  in  the 
marsupium  or  abdominal  pouch,  with  which  nature  has 
provided  the  female  parent  for  their  reception,  and  in  which 
thev  continue  to  reside  till  they  have  acquired  sufficient  size 
and  strength  to  go  abroad  and  ^ift  for  themselves.  Many 
other  sin  (^ulori ties  of  form  and  habits  necessarily  result  from 
this  peculiarity  of  physical  structure,  [See  Marsupials.] 
The  animals  which  more  properly  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  the  Perameles  of  naturalists,  and  bandicoots 
of  the  oolonists  (a  name  which  properly  belongs  to  the  great 


rat  of  India,  Mm  giganUus,  but  which,  from  a  vague 
semblance  in  size  and  appearance,  the  early  colonista  of 
Sydney  applied  to  the  animals  at  present  under  eoau- 
deration),  though  they  agree  in  the  most  promineiit  cha- 
raeteta  of  their  dentitk>n  with  some  of  the  maimupiaU,  and 
in  the  form  of  their  extremitiee  and  tlw  munber  of  their  toee 
with  others,  yet  differ  essentially  from  all  in  tbmx  habits  and 
economy.  In  the  number,  form,  and  amngemenc  of  their 
canine  and  molar  teeth  they  agree  in  all  respeets  vith  the 
opossums  of  America  and  the  dasymes  of  Australia:  that 
is  to  say,  that  they  have  two  canines  and  fontieen  bmUa  m 
each  jaw$  but  they  differ  widely  in  the  number  of  their 
inciaon,  and  fin  tins  rsspeet  offer  a  unique  eombioation  whs? h 
is  Ibund  in  no  other  known  genus  of  mammals.  Of  thi;  in- 
cisor teeth  there  are  ten  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only  aia  m 
the  lower;  and  the  external  on  each  side,  partaeulaHy  m 
the  upper  jaw,  is  insulated,  and  stands  apart  both  hom  ihm 
camne  and  fkom  the  other  incisoiv;  it  is  ItkMriae  inurh 
larger  than  the  intermediate  incisors,  and  its  form  is  that  of 
an  ordinary  eanine  tooth,  of  which,  indeed,  fit  appeent  to 
exercise  all  the  fhnctions. 

The  hind  legs  are  considerably  lon^  than  the  fore,  and 
the  number  and  form  of  the  toes  are  tn  all  respeets  eirailar 
to  those  of  the  kangaroos.  It  was  this  sunilahty  that  in- 
duced M.  Greoffroy  St.  Hilaire  to  suppose  that  the  paee  of  th? 
bandicoots  also  resembled  that  of  the  kangarooa.  xbae,  how- 
ever, is  far  firom  being  the  ease ;  the  disproportion  between 
their  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  to  compel  tne  bandicoots  to  hop  upon  the  hind  lesrs 
only,  like  the  kangaroos,  though  it  is  certainly  sufBaentU 
so  to  prevent  them  from  walking  like  ordinary  quadtttpeds. 
Their  actual  pace  resembles  that  of  the  hare,  iai  oobsuc*  of 
a  succession  of  leaps  from  the  hind  to  the  fore  fiaet,  hyt  tt  is 
not  very  rapid,  nor  can  they  maintain  it  Ibr  any  great  lenfftb 
of  time.  On  the  fore  feet  there  are  five  toes»  m  which  the 
three  middle  are  kmg  and  stout,  but  the  lateral  ooea  mre  »« 
short  that  they  do  not  touch  the  ground,  and  are  conse- 
quently useless  in  walking,  though  they  may  he  ef  greet 
serviee  in  burrowing.  Tte  hind  feet  have  but  totxttoct 
each,  and  of  these  the  third  is  the  largest  of  alL  whilst  ti* 
two  internal  are  uniosd  under  the  same  skin,  aad  appear. 
externally,  like  a  single  toe  armed  with  two  clawi^  11ii«  u 
precisely  the  arrangement  and  form  which  we  find  in  the 
kan^roos ;  but  the  feet  of  the  bandicoots  differ,  in  beiiir 

Erovided  with  broad  powerful  daws,  which  enable  them  «» 
urrow  with  astonishing  fiscility,  and  to  seratah  «p  the 
ground  in  search  of  roots.  They  likewise  diibr  Aem  the 
kangaroos  in  having  a  small  (teshy  taberde,  in  lieu  of  s 
thumb,  upon  the  mnd  feet,  and  in  having  the  lest.  «r 
ungual  phalange  of  all  the  toea  divided  in  fiuat  hy  a  small 
incisk>n,  as  in  the  pangolins  and  ant-eatars,  a  struBtur« 
which  gives  a  much  ilimer  attachment  to  the  claw»  and 
vastly  increases  their  power  of  burrowing.  In  other  re- 
spects the  bandicoots  are  chiefly  charseter»ed  by  thetr  kxir 
attenuated  muzzles,  short  upright  ears,  lengtiwaed  hod»r«L 
and  moderate  rat-like  tails,  which  wee  not  prehensile,  as  » 
the  ease  with  many  genera  of  this  order,  nor  have  these 
animals  the  power  «  ascending  trees.  With  r^ard  to  th» 
period  of  gestation,  the  number  of  young,  and  the  anode  af 
their  intrMluction  into  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  fiteaale 
parent,  we  have  no  observations  partieulatly  spplkahle  to 
the  bandicoots.  It  is  only  known  that  they  reeemhie  the 
other  marsupials  in  the  premature  production  of  their  vennc 
and  in  nourishing  them  for  some  time  afterwards  in  the 
abdominal  pouch  of  the  mother,  and  that  this  peueh  ece- 
tains  the  mammarv  organs  for  that  purpose. 

Two  species  ot|ly  have  been  hitherto  sattsfhelorily  desctibrd. 
but  there  are  various  indicatums  of  othera»  whieh  it  is  to  far 
hoped  those  who  have  the  opportnnity  of  obaerving  theae  m^ 
resting  animals  in  their  native  climates  will  soon  make  kiieeau 
The  piretended  species,  described  by  MM.  Qaoj  aad  Gaiaaid 
in  the  soologtcal  part  of  Fireyetnet's  Feya^»  voder  iht 
name  of  Peramdei  Bougmmnuii,  is  but  the  jonutf^  of  cW 
common  bandicoot  (Pi^omebffiafMfa).  Of  the  large  epcnrt 
mentioned  bv  the  same  naturalists  as  having  been  obiaaM«( 
in  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  which  is  said  to  have  meeiun'l 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  we  know  nothtn|r  more  ik^ 
what  is  reported  in  this  scanty  notice ;  the  shipemk  of 
their  vesseC  the  Uranie*  and  the  consequent  loss  ef  the  •fv- 
cimen  having  prevente«\  MM.  Qaoy  and  Gaimaivl  fr-t 
giving  a  more  detailed  description  of  it  The  follow  m; 
are  the  only  two  species  of  whieh  we  possesa  authtntic  dc- 
acnptkms, 
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Fnooh  had  driven  ont  of  hit  eonliDeatel  dominioDS  to 
Bknly. 

These  orgainsed  bands  of  robbers  have  been  fostered  in 
Italy  by  the  mountainous  nature  of  «  great  part  of  the 
peninsula*  by  the  division  of  the  eountrr  into  numerous 
small  states,  which  too  often  enabled  the  robbers,  by  crossing 
a  frontier,  to  put  themselves  in  safety,  by  frequent  revo- 
lutions* and  by  weak  governments.    In  modem  days,  how- 
ever, their  excesses  have  almost  been  confined  to  lower 
Italy,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  of 
Napka,  and  regular  or  numerous  bands  of  robbers  have 
been  unknown  in  Upper  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  Piedmont, 
and  Tuscany,  for  many  years.    Their  principal  haunts  in 
raoent  times  have  been  the  country  about  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states,  from  the  southern  end  of 
the  Pontine  marshes  to  the  districts  of  Terracina,  Itri,  and 
Fondi ;  and  Uie  valley  of  the  Ponte  di  Bovino,  a  narrow 
mountain-pass,  through  which  runs  the  high  road  from 
Naples,  the  eapital  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  vast  plains  of 
Apulia,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Bari,  Lecce,  and  the 
Terra  d^Otranto.    In  the  first  of  these  positions  they  were 
beaten  up  and  almost  exterminated  by  the  Austrian  troops 
in  1823;  and  a  little  later  the  valley  of  Bovino  was  wholly 
cleared  of  them.    There  have  been  occasionally  highway 
robberies  since  then,  but  organized  societies  with  their  cap- 
tains, their  lieutenants,  and  chaplains,  bave  never  been 
again  formed,  nor  have  we  since  heard  of  any  band  at  all 
like  those  which,  from  1812  to  1823,  exercised  their  calling 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  caused  universal  consternation  to 
such  as  had  to  travel  through  the  districts  which  they  fre- 
quented.   The  most  remarkable  Italian  bandit  chiefs  of 
our  times  were  the  three  brothers  Vardarelli,  and  Don'  Giro 
Anioehiarico.    They  were  all  Neapolitans,  and  the  last  of 
tbem  (Don  Giro)  a  priest,  an  abb6,  and  a  man  of  consider- 
able education,  who  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  mass  to 
his  band,  on  solemn  occasions,  and  who  quoted  Latin  and 
Virgil  in  defences  that  he  sent  m  to  the  judicial  authorities. 
The  history  of  this  pnest- robber,  who,  not  contented  with 
being  a  successful  leader  of  banditti,  which  he  was  for  many 
years,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  secret  political  society, 
or  rather  a  series  of  secret  societies,  that  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  entirely  revolutionizing  the  whole  of  Italy  from 
the  extrenuty  of  Calabria  to  the  Alps,  and  establishing  a 
federal  republic,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  authenti- 
cated records  of  modem  times.    It  presents  the  picture  of  a 
state  of  things  which,  were  it  not  supported  by  legal  docu- 
ments, and  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  would  scarcely 
be  credited  to  have  existed  in  a  European  country,  and  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  investigate  the  suljeet  of 
Don  Giro,  in  particular,  may  refer  to  an  Esaaif  on  the  Cot" 
bonari,  by  the  late  Baron  BerthoUli.  Detoils  of  other  chiefs 
and  robbers,  with  general  views  of  their  systems,  may  be 
found  in  Traveh  in  the  Southern  Prnvinrfs  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  by  the  Honourable  Keppel  Craveti ;  Three 
Months*  Residence  in  the  Mountains  North-east  of  Rome, 
by  Maria  Graham  ;  and  in  the  Lives  of  Celebrated  Banditti^ 
by  C.  MacFarlane. 

BANE  or  BENN,  DR.  JAMES,  archdeacon,  afterwards 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  fonner  station  we  find  him 
A.D.  1319,  when  the  pope  appointed  him  and  certain  other 
ecclesiastics  to  determine  a  aispute  between  the  monastery 
of  Dunfermline  and  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  respecting 
tithes.  (Connel  On  Tithes,  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  In  1325  he  was 
joined  in  an  embassy  to  France  to  renew  the  leag\ie  with 
that  crown,  and  is  then  called  *  Jacobus  Bene,  archidiacouus 
8ti.  Andrete,  et  legum  professor.* 

We  are  told  that  the  canon  law  was  not  introduced  into 
Scotland  till  the  year  1242 ;  and  the  learned  author  of  the 
lAfe  of  Melville  (voL  i.  p.  211)  says,  that  •  at  tho  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century  no  university  existetl  in 
Scotland,  and  the  youth  who  were  desirous  of  obtaming  a  libe- 
ral education  were  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  abroad.* 
We  are  disnosed  to  question  the  accuracy  of  both  these 
opinions.  The  mere  probabilities  of  the  case  appear  to  be 
against  them ;  and  the  facte  we  shall  now  mention  raise 
the  evidence  to  a  higher  degree  than  probability.  Hector 
Boethius  states  expressly  that  a  university  was  founded  at 
Aberdeen  for  theolorf  and  the  laws,  by  Edward,  bishop  of 
that  see,  a.o.  1 1 57.  Keith*s  Catalogue  of  Bishops  is  incom- 
plete at  that  date,  and  does  not  clearly  show  the  existence 
of  Bishop  Edward ;  but  had  Keith,  as  he  promised  to  do, 
annexed  to  his  work  the  bull  of  confirmation  by  Pope  Adrian 


IV^  on  the  tmiHlatMii  of  ^  Me  «f  Merdfeh  to  Atodcen, 
in  1157,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  the  hull  was  grmaCrd 
to  Bishop  Edward.   (See  Connel  On  Tithes^  ¥ol.  i.  p.  59.) 
And  in  the  decretal  letters  from  Pope  Innoeent  IIL,  whiih 
appear  Decret.  Qreg.  lib.  iiL  tit  49,  ei  6,  to  the  Kins;  uf 
Soots,  and  lib.iii.  tit.  24,  c.  9,  lib.  iv.  lit.  SO,  e,  6,  and  lib.  r. 
tit  39,  c  28,  to  the  bishop,  archdeacon,  and  abbot  of  6t. 
Andrews  respectively,  there  are  distinct  refereneea  to  the 
canons.    We  find  also  that  Bishop  Alexander  da  Kynyn- 
mond,  who  ruled  the  see  of  Aberdeen  from  1957,  did,  agtve- 
ably  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  common  praettee  of  the 
place,  teach  the  civil  and  canon  laws  on  ferial  days ;  and, 
as  above  noticed,  we  have  Archdeacon  Bane  '  legum  pio- 
lessor*  nearly  a  century  prior  to  Bishop  Wardlaw  •  luitn- 
dation  at  St  Andrews,  which  yet  1}t,  M'Crie  ivgard»  as 
the  earliest  academical  institation  in  Sootland,    The  tnnh. 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  Bishm  Wardiaw  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  Bishop  Blphinstona  of  Aberdeen,  onlj  enlarrc-l 
the  circle  of  the  scienoes  taught  in  those  cities,  and,  by  the 
regal  and  papal  grants  which  they  obtained,  gave  nnity  and 
influence  to  the  university  labours.    Accordingly,  tboocu 
the  papal  confirmation  of  the  university  of  8t  Andrw^ 
was  obtained  only  in  1413,  yet  that  same  year  no  lees  than 
thirteen  persons  were  made  Bachelors  of  Aris(M*Cnc<« 
Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  212),  though  an  interval  of  but  two  jeaM 
had  passed  since  Waidlaw's  first  foundation ;  and  in  1414 
seven  of  the  above  bachelors  were  made  Masters  of  Arf«. 
(Id.  ib.)    For  upwards  of  a  century  after  that  time  the  con- 
gregations of  the  university  were  held,  as  they  prdbab]>  hi*! 
previously  been,  in  the  Augustine  priory  of  St.  Andrews,  it  i 
college  buildings  having  beon  at  first  contemplated  for  iln- 
universitr  of  St.  Andrews,  any  more  than  for  that  of  GIa«<r  » . 
or  indeed  many  other  universities,  not  excepting  that  n* 
Paris,  the  great  prototype  of  those  institutions. 

In  1 326  Bane  was  chosen  Bishop  of  St  Andrtwa  by  frr- 
election  of  the  canons ;  but  being  himself  at  the  oJurt    : 
Rome  at  the  time,  he  obtained  the  episcopate  l^  Uie  civile 
tion  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  before  an  account  of  the  el«N:tK<{. 
arrived.    He  was  bishop  in  1329,  and  that  year,  in  ci :. 
sideration  of  a  sum  of  200  marks,  he  granted  a  cber  t 
of  favour  and  protection,  with  a  general  acknowledmnri  i 
of  existing  immunities,  to  the  priory  of  Coldingham.  <C'ii..J 
mers*s   Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  326.)     In  1331   he  i«i  t:  • 
crown  on  the  head  of  King  David  II.,  and  was  soon  *VtT 
constituted  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Scotland.— then  an  oft.«>r 
of  ^^reat  importance,  and  vested  with  large  powers  K  \. 
ministerial  and  judicial.    He  died  22nd  Septembi*r,  i' :. 
at  Bruges,  whither  he  had  lied  on  the  surt*e»ft  of  Kd«  ir. 
Baliol,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Eokshot 

BANFF,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  anil  alwavs  yr" 
nounoed,  BAMFF,  a  royal  burgh  and  the  chief  towiT  of  Ik- 
county  of  Banff,  in  Scotland,  is  situated  on  a  rising  grv'irv: 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Deveron,  near  the  entrance  of  0  ji 
river  into  the  Moray  Frith.   It  is  125  miles  nearlv  due  n^ri  . 
of  Edinburgh,  and  39  N.W.  of  Abeidcen.    Tfee  diktat.  • 
from  Edinburgh  by  the  road  is  165  miles,  and  from  AU'^ 
deen  45.    With  the  latter  town  it  carries  on  an  exterr^t.- 
.ntercourse.    Banff  is  generally  admirsd  by  stran^rers  f  t  i :: : 
neatness  of  its  appearance.   It  has  several  Dt^l-buiU  *ifT'-is 
which,  though  somewhat  antiquated  in  their  style  of  Imtki  -  z 
are  remarkable  for  their  cleanness.   It  was  erected  info  a  r .  \ 
burgh  in  the  year  1372  by  Robert  II.    The  privtlei!e«  v  f 
were  granted  to  it  by  that  King  were  confirmed  by  Jame>  \  : 
and  Charles  II.    The  tradition  that  the  place  wa^  ma,  « 
royal  burgh  by  Canmore.  being  unsupported  by  evftWiin- 
any  kind,  is  discredited  by  the  more  intelligent  if.haint u   *- 
It  had  once  a  castle  of  considerable  importence,  tlie  irm.  •  . 
of  which  still  exist    It  was  a  constabulary,  long  under  > 
herediury  government  of  the  family  of  Buekan.     Th>-*- 
WM  also  in  the  town  a  convent  of'Carmetiica.  or%^l'i' 
Friars;  the  rente,  place,  and  lands  whereof  were  an  nrt* 
to  the  old  college  of  Aberdeen  by  King  James  VI.  m  i  t  - 

Over  the  Deveron  there  is  a  beautiful  stotie  brvdu't 
seven  arches.  The  bridge  commands  a  anmowhat  rxt  n^> 
and  most  delightful  view,  embmcing  Duff  If  oum»,  tl:r  - 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  which  rises  out  of  a  bcautifril  trr« 
park  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  tiwjs.    Banff  has  aw. 
handsome  church,  built  in  1790,  which  accommoth&irk  *, 
1500  to   1800  persons.     The  Episcopalians,  the   R*  t. 
Catholics,  tho  Seceders  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  tr 
We8lo>an  Methodists,  and  tho  Independents,  have  %m» 
rally  places  of  a-orship,  but  none  of  these  secte  are  ne-: 
rous.    The  town  house,  which  w^  buflt  in  1 798,  has  a  ha»  i 
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Agriculture  is,  in  general,  conducted  on  the  most  approved 
principles  in  Banffshire.     The  Farmers'  Society,  which  has 
now  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  has  contributed  much 
to  the  improved  system  of  farming.    In  the  lower  districts 
of  the  county  the  fields  are  well  laid  out,  and  abundantly 
manured.    Some  years  ago  the  favourite  manure  was  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  bone-dust ;  but  the  latter  commodity  having 
of  late  become  scarce  and  dear,  the  farmers  were  led  to  re- 
sort to  some  other  kinds  of  manure.    From  the  success  of 
some  experiments  which  have  just  been  made,  it  is  believed 
that  kelp,  after  undergoing  a  certain  preparatory  process, 
will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute.    The  fields,  on  most 
of  the  large  farms,  are  enclosed  either  with  hedges  or  stone 
dykes,  but  generallv  the  latter.    Wheat,  barley,  bear,  and 
oats  are  the  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  grown.    The  quantity  of 
land  which  yet  remains  to  be  brought  under  culture  is  very 
considerable :  its  proportion  to  the  cultivated  land  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Some  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  county  are  of  opinion  that  one-half  of  it  has  not  vet 
been  brought  under  the  plough.    A  very  large  portion  of  this 
waste  land  could  never,  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  be 
cultivated  with  profit ;  but  there  are  very  large  tracts  which 
would  amply  repay  the  capital  embarked  in  bringing  them 
into  cultivation.    The  spirit  of  agricultural  enterprise  has 
extended  itself  so  rapidly  of  late,  that  the  quantity  of  arable 
land  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.    All 
the  farms  which  are  of  any  extent  are  under  a  regular 
rotation  of  cropping.    The  average  size  is  from  100  to  200 
arable  acres,  with  a  certain  Quantity  of  moorland  or  pasture, 
which  varies  according  to  the  part  of  the  county  in  which 
the  farms  are  situated.    In  the  district  along  the  sea-coast 
there  is  very  little  moorland  or  pasture  ;  but  on  a  farm  in 
the  mountainous  parts,  the  uncultivated  land  which  is 
caipable  of  cultivation  is  often  nearly  as  large  as  the  arable 
land  itself.    The  rent  per  acre  is,  on  an  average,  about 
twentv-two  shillings.    The  leases  are  generally,  as  is  the 
case  throughout  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  a  term  of  nineteen 
years.    A  few  individuals  hold  their  leases  for  life.    The 
cattle  and  stock  of  every  kind  are  of  the  best  breeds  that  can 
be  procured. 

The  lands  in  the  county  are  almost  all  under  entail,  which 
greatly  interferes  with  its  improvement  The  principal 
proprietors  are  the  Duke  of  Grordon,  the  Earl  of  Seafield, 
and  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

The  climate  is  variable.    Along  the  coast  it  is  dry  and 

genial,  and  the  crops  consequently  ripen  well;  but  in 
le  mountainous  districts  the  climate  is  cold  and  humid, 
and  the  harvest  in  those  parts  is  therefore  late.  It  is  con- 
sidered an  early  season  when  the  harvest  is  completed  in 
the  upper  districts  by  Uie  middle  of  October. 

In  tne  Enzie,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  county,  the 
great  body  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics;  but 
taking  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  genendly,  perhaps  a 
fourth  part  of  them  do  not  belong  to  that  persuasion.  In 
some  of  the  upper  districts  the  Gaelic  language  is  spoken, 
but  not  generally. 

Along  the  sea-coast,  which  is  much  indented,  and  has 
generally  a  bold  and  precipitous  character,  the  inhabitants 
are  well  supplied  with  coals ;  but  the  expense  of  inland 
carriage  puts  it  beyond  the  means  of  the  population  in  the 
higher  districts  to  procure  this  species  of  ftiel :  they  are 
consequentlv  obligea  to  use  peat. 

In  Banffshure  there  are  numerous  noblemen*s  and  gentle- 
men*8  seats.  The  principal  are,  Gordon  Castle,  and  Glen- 
fiddich,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon;  Dufi*  House, 
Rothiemay,  and  Balvenie  Castle,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Fife  (this  last  belonged  to  a  Ikmily  of  Douglas) ;  Banff 
Castle,  Cullen  House,  and  Kaunas,  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Seafield ;  Birkenbog  and  Forglen  Castle,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  George  Abercrombv,  Bart ;  and  the  Castle  of 
Bonarm,  one  of  the  castles  of  the  powerful  familv  of  De 
Moravia;  the  elder  branch,  having  conquered  Sutheriand, 
became  earls  of  that  name,  from  whom  the  present  Duchess- 
Countess  of  Sutherland  is  lineally  descended  :  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Macdonald  Grant.  Some  of  these  are  mag- 
nificent mansions,  and  their  appearance  is  greatly  improved 
by  the  beautiful  parks  and  plantations  with  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  are  very  numerous  in  Banff- 
shire. Near  Cullen  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Castle  of 
Findlater,  which  stood  on  a  hi^h  nxk  projetting  int*^  the 
sea.  It  Was  seized,  some  time  in  the  fificcnth  centu  /,  by 
the  Gordon  family,  but  was  restored,  in  15G2,  to  its  rigiuiiil 


proprietors,  by  Queen  Mary.  There  are  traces  of  other 
castles  at  Deskford,  Galval,  Balveoie,  &c.  The  cburchi'i 
of  Mortlich  and  of  Gamrie  are  also  remaikable  on  aoroutit 
of  their  antiquity.  Mortlich  was,  ibr  about  a  century,  the 
seat  of  a  bishop ;  but  King  David  I.  translated  the  eptsa^ 
see  to  Old  Abei^een,  and,  as  it  was  formerly  poor  and  ill 
provided,  conferred  on  it  manv  lands.  The  chureh  Of  Gamnc 
IS  called  '  the  Kirk  of  Skulls,  fVom  the  circumstance  of  the 
bones  of  the  Norsemen  who  tell  in  battle  on  an  adjoin  in  i^ 
field,  called  *  Bloody  Pots,'  having  been  built  into  itM  mnWL 
Though  this  chureh  was  erected  in  the  year  1010,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  the  parish  place  of  wot«hip  till  1830.  i 
period  of  820  yean. 

There  are  several  cairns  or  tumuli  in  the  conntr.  Thcsi; 
were  the  places  of  interment  of  the  antient  Caledonians, 
and  also  of  the  Norsemen ;  fisr  they  were  common  to  Ixith 
nations.  -.  About  seventy  years  since  a  very  remarkable 
cairn  was  destroyed  at  Kilhillock.  It  was  saxtf  f^t  in 
diameter,  and  sixteen  in  height.  On  breaking  open  the 
cairn,  a  stone  coflin  was  found,  which  contained  Uie  skeleton 
of  a  human  body,  quite  complete,  lying  at  fall  Icneth. 
Beside  the  skeleton  was  a  deer's  horn,  which  Ptinnact 
conjectures  to  have  been  symbolical  of  the  favourite  amtuc^ 
ment  of  the  deceased.  There  is  a  number  of  cairns  on 
the  Cotton  Hill,  which  some  antiquarians  think  were  cnrtH 
in  memory  of  the  Scots  who  were  slain  in  the  battle  with 
the  Danes  which,  according  to  Bhchanan,  was  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  which  the  NonemeQ  v^en 
completely  defeated  by  Indulf,  King  of  Scotland.  Man« 
other  places  in  the  county  are  pointed  out  at  which  im- 
portant battles  were  fought  between  the  Scots  and  Norse 
men  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ;  at  which  perioi 
the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith  were  constantly  infbsted  by 
these  northern  adventurers. 

Banffshire  has  given  birth  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
men.  Arehbishop  Sharp  was  bom  within  a  mile  of  the 
capital  of  the  county,  where  bis  ancestors  had  resided  f^r 
some  centuries.  Geom  Baird  of  Auchmeddan,  who,  u 
sheriff  of  the  county,  &tinpuished  himself  in  the  time  at 
the  Covenanters ;  lliomas  Kuddiman,  the  jmmmarian ; 
Walter  Goodall,  the  welKknown  defender  of  Queen  Maty : 
and  James  Ferguson,  the  astronomer,  were  all  bom  in  the 
county  of  Banfl^ 

Banfl^hire  is  divided  into  twenty-fbor  panshea,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  schoolmaster,  church,  and  clerryman. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  county  formerir  .belonged  to  the 
rich  and  extensive  province  of  Moray.  Fsrt  of  it  ts  now  in 
the  synod  of  Moray,  and  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  synod 
of  Aberdeen. 

The  parochial  sehoolmaslers  of  Banl&hire,  with  those  of 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  hav«  lately 
had  an  unexpected  addition  of  neariy  30/.  per  annum  made 
to  their  incomes  by  the  beouest  of  the  late  James  Dick,  <*f 
LondoiL  This  gentleman,  naving  been  bom  in  the  eoanty 
of  Elgin,  partly  educated  in  the  county  of  Banff,  and  |>artly 
in  that  of  Aberdeen,  and  having,  entirely  dirough  the  means 
of  his  education,  raised  himself  Ihym  the  most  humble  cir- 
cumstances to  opulence,  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  at  his 
death  in  1827,  to  the  parochial  sefaoohnasters  of  these  tbrt* 
counties.  The  amount  of  the  bequest  was  IS0,006f^  whirh, 
in  terms  of  the  deceased's  will»  has  been  invested  in  the 
fhnds  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  The  paiochial  sebooi- 
masters  of  these  counties  are  consequent^  better  pnmd«d 
for  than  those  of  any  other  county  in  Soodand.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  bequest  wfli,  in  its  copuquewes^ 
be  advantageous  or  otherwise. 

The  gross  rent  of  Banflkhire,  aeeording  to  tlie  UMasment 
in  181 1  for  the  property-tasi,  was,  for  land,  T9»899/«  39,  AtL 
and  for  houses,  5514/.  2«.  The  county  Mnds  m  mvmber  t> 
Parliament  Pkevious  to  the  Refoni  Bill,  the  ti^hi  d 
election  was  vested  in  51  flreeholdtts.  The  oonsCitiieney  w 
now  about  400.  In  1831  the  population  wm  48,6^4,  t4 
whom  22,743  were  males,  and  S5316  were  females.  T1it« 
population  was  an  increase  of  5000  since  1821,  end  of  oceHy 
12,000  since  1811.  Previous  to  this  last  date,  the  papa- 
lation  of  the  county  was,  for  many  years,  almost  autioosfy 
in  amount 

The  county  of  Banff  was  ono  ef  the  Ibw  Seottish  aliuv« 
the  sheriffship  of  whieb  had  not  beeome  iHioUy  heivditarr 
at  the  date  of  the  Jurisdiction  Aet  Hie  first  aberiff  afier 
hat  time  was  Mr.  Robert  Prtngle  of  Edgefield.  He  cm- 
tinued  in  office  till  1 754,  when,  being  made  a  ktd  of  sesai.ffv 
he  was  sucoeeded  by  Mr,  David  Rom  of  AakHnOh,  vtei 
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MMnitiy  «  smill  6110,  is  attaebed  to  each  lioiiie,  lAu/dmt 
floating  or  not^  for  the  me  of  the  ihinily.  The  Ibw  streets 
that  Bang-kok  has  are  passable  only  on  Ibot,  and  in  drjr 
iveather.  The  houses  themselTes  contain  several  smsll 
apartments,  of  which  the  Chinese  always  allot  the  central 
one  for  the  reception  of  their  household  gods.  The  shops, 
forming  one  side  of  the  house,  being  shut  up  at  night,  axe 
converted  into  sleeping  apartments. 

The  palace  of  the  king  is  contiguous  to  the  town,  on  the 
left  baxuL  of  the  river,  but  higher  up  the  stream.  It  is  situ* 
ated  upon  an  island  from  two  to  three  miles  in  length,  but 
of  inconsiderable  breadth,  which  is  leparated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river.  The  palsce,  and  in^ 
deed  almost  the  whole  of  the  island,  is  surrounded  by  a 
Wall,  in  some  parts  of  considerable  height,  here  and  there 
furnished  with  indiffbrent-looking  bastions,  and  provided 
with  numerous  gates.  The  king,  several  of  his  ministers, 
and  the  numerous  persons  attach^  to  the  court,  reside  within 
this  space,  most  of  them  in  wretched  huts  made  of  palm 
leaves.  There  is,  in  fact,  but  little  distinction  between  this 
place  and  other  parts  of  the  town,  except  it  be  thsi  fewer 
Chinese  live  here,  and  that  the  shops  are  of  inferior  quality. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ^ace  included  by  the  wall  Consists 
of  waste  ground,  swamps,  and  fruit-gardens. 

The  town  derives  but  little  architectural  ornament  from 
the  public  buildings,  if  we  except  the  temples  and  their 
numerous  spires.  The  palaces  are  buildings  of  incon- 
siderable sise,  in  the  Chinese  style,  covered  with  a  dimi- 
nishing series  of  three  or  four  tiled  roofs,  sometimes 
ornamented  by  a  small  spire  more  remarkable  for  singu- 
larity than  for  beauty.  The  greatest  ornaments  are  the 
temples:   they  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  are 

S laced  in  the  most  elevated  and  best  situations,  siurounded 
y  brick  walls  or  bamboo  hedges ;  their  inclosure  contains 
numerous  rows  of  buildings  disposed  in  straight  lines.  The 
temples  consist  of  one  spacious,  and,  in  general,  lofty  ball, 
with  numerous  doors  and  windows.  Both  the  exterior  and 
interior  are  studded  with  a  profusion  of  minute  and  singular 
ornaments  of  the  most  varied  description.  It  is  on  the  ends 
of  the  buildings,  and  not  on  the  sides,  that  the  greatest  eaie 
nas  been  bestowed  in  the  disposition  of  the  ornaments.  A 
profusion  of  gilding,  bits  of  looking-glass,  Chinese  basins  of 
various  colours,  stuck  into  the  plaster,  are  among  the  most 
common  materials.  The  floor  of  the  temple  is  elevated  seve- 
nd  feet  above  the  ground,  and  generally  boarded  or  paved, 
and  covered  with  coarse  mats.  In  the  central  temple,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Buddha 
of  gigantic  proportions.  An  area  incloses  this  central  temple, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it  smaller  temples  are  dis- 
posed in  straight  lines,  filled  likewise  with  gilfied  figures  of 
Buddha,  for  the  most  part  considerably  larger  than  life. 
Of  these  statues  the  greater  number  are  made  of  cast  iron, 
others  of  brass,  others  of  wood  or  clay,  and  all  with  studied 
uniformity.  In  a  separate  apartment  the  sacred  library  is 
preserved.  Without  the  inclosure  are  the  cells  of  the  tala- 
poins,  or  priests,  which  are  wooden  structures  raised  on 
pillars,  and  extending,  in  a  regular  range,  along  the  whole 
face  of  the  square.  Crawfurd,  in  his  Journal  of  4m  Embas9y 
to  ths  Courta  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  gives  a  minute 
description  of  the  most  extensive  of  these  temples,  the  Prah- 
chet-tap-pon,  or  Temple  of  the  People. 

One  or  more  spires  would  appear  to  be  a  necessary  part 
of  every  Siamese  temple.  The  great  temple  described  by 
Crawfurd  had  twenty-one.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
called  Prah-cha-di,  or  the  Roof  of  the  Prah,  or  Lord,  which 
ill  Ceylon  are  named  Degoba.  They  are  a  solid  building  of 
masonry,  without  aperture  or  inlet  of  any  sort,  generally 
built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  temple ;  but  they  are 
not  themselves  a  j^aee  or  object  of  worship,  and  are  always 
distinct  from  the  temple  itself.  In  their  origin  thev  would 
appear  to  have  been  sepulchral  monuments,  and  destined 
to  commemorate  either  the  death  of  Buddha  or  his  trans- 
lation to  heaven.  The  Prah-cha-di  of  the  large  temple  has 
a  light  and  handsome  appearance.  The  lower  part  consists 
of  a  series  of  dodecaheoral  terraces,  diminishing  gradually 
to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  height,  where  they  are 
suocoeded  by  a  handsome  spire,  fluted  k>ngitudinally,  and 
ornamented  with  numerous  circular  mouldings.  The  minor 
ornaments  are  numerous,  and  towards  the  summit  there 
is  a  globe  of  glass.  The  height  of  this  singular  monument 
is  stated  to  be  162  feet 

Bang-kok  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  Chinese  colony 
than  as  a  Siamese  town ;  for  by  far  the  greatest  number 


of  inhabitanto  la  Chiniie  tod  Hkni  dwSimisHt.  This  is 
partly  to  be  atbribnSsd  to  tU  beiBg  a  sea-port  sitnafted  on 
a  large  river  in  a  low  coontrr,  but  still  vaatm  to  its  otipn* 
which  is  of  modern  date,  when  His  aniieni  oayiilBl  of  the 
empire  was  taken  by  the  Burmese  in  1 760,  ana  the  royal 
family  was  nesriy  destroyed,  a  inerefaaBt  a(  Ibe  name  of 
Pia-tac,  either  himself  a  Chiiiese^  or  of  Chin  sib  tftnetieiw 
put  an  end  to  the  existing  anarehy,  and  sieandeil  the 
throne.  He  chose  Bang^kok  for  his  resideiice.  Previous  to 
Pia-tao*8  time  it  had  mob  of  little  impoitaaci^  and  oeled 
chiefly  for  the  exeellence  of  its  fruits,  whieh  veva  aent  w 
great  abundance  to  Yuthia,  or  Judia,  at  that  time  the  capn 
tal  of  Siam.  and  situated  considerably  higher  «p  the  mar 
Menam.  Pia-tac  fiivoured  his  eountrynien,  who  settUri  w 
great  numbers  in  Bang-kok;  and  thongh  Pia-tae  was 
afterwards  killed,  and  a  Siamese  dynasty  followed  on  the 
throne,  they  maintained  themselves  at  thu  place.  Finlajf- 
son,  in  1622,  thought  that  fiieir  numbar  exeaeded  thrse- 
fourths  of  the  population ;  and  a  nDSB  modem  aeooonw 
which  is  said  to  be  founded  on  a  oeosus,  gives  to  this  Iowa 
a  population  of  401,800  inhabitanta,  of  whom  aiO.OOO  art 
Chinese,  and  50,000  more  of  Chinese  extraction,  while  the 
Siamese  amount  only  to  8000.  Besides,  there  ate  1000 
Cochin  Chinese,  2500  nativea  of  Cambcja,  5000  of  Pegu. 
1 6,000  of  Laos,  2000  Birmans,  8000  Tavoyese,  3000  Ma}a>a» 
and  1000  Christians.  The  Christians  are  nativea  oooveried 
by  the  Roman  Cathcdios,  or  the  descendants  of  seose  Porta- 
guese  settled  in  these  parts. 

The  settlement  of  the  Chinese  has  been  of  gnat  advan- 
tage to  the  empire,  and  to  BaoR-kok  in  partioulan  where 
they  have  established  iron  manuuctories,  in  whieh  the  pnn 
duce  of  the  mines,  which  are  also  worked  by  them,  is  fovmed 
into  utensils  of  different  kinds,  which  are  esposted  lo  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Malays.  Besides  thu^  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  vessels  is  very  considerable,  as  well  as  the 
tanning  of  leather.  The  latter  is  not  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  shoes,  which  are  scarcelv  used,  but  for  cover- 
ing mattresses  and  for  exportation  to  China.  After  tannir;:, 
the  leather  is  dyed  red  with  the  bark  of  a  species  of  mtm(.-vi. 
Deer-skins  are  chiefly  used,  which  are  procured  in  grvat 
abundance,  and  also  those  of  the  ox  and  buffalo.  The  oiLa 
manufactures  are  of  little  importance. 

Bang-kok  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  BTenax 
river  is  deep  up  to  the  town,  and  even  to  the  antient  cap  t  j1, 
Yuthia,  to  which  the  largest  vessels  might  ascend,  but  fff 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  haa  only  six  fr  *: 
water  upon  it  at  low  tides ;  and  from  February  to  SeptemW 
thirteen  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year.  i.  r, 
in  the  seasons  of  the  south-western  monsoons  and  uf  Ue 
rains,  fourteen  feet,  at  high  tides.  Consequently  only  vcmi-U 
of  from  2U0  to  250  tons  can  enter  the  river.  The  most  acu\« 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  the  Chinese  empi*i.*. 
especially  with  Shanghae  and  tne  island  of  Hainan  ;  Init 
the  trade  between  Singapore  and  other  places  of  the  nei^tv- 
bourhood  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  intmnal  oonin»cn« 
with  the  extensive  countries  drained  by  the  river  Meuain. 
which  is  navigable  for  boats  to  a  great  distsnte  from  t^« 
capital,  is  also  very  important.  [See  Siam.]  (rmla}»oQ ; 
Crawfurd;  Asiatic  Journal,) 

BANGOR,  a  city  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  U«rh- 
Gwyrlai,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  in  North  Walea.  I'l^c 
city  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  rock,  in  a  nsrrow  At ■ 
tile  vale,  near  the  river  Ogwen,  and  not  far  Gmn  t  - 
northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  Strait  It  consista  vf  u.  v 
narrow  crooked  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  wiUi  sever .. 
openings  from  the  water-side.  Acoording  to  the  Rev.  J 
EytLtaiBeautiea  of  England  and  Walet,  vu.  xviiO  it  dente« 
its  name  from  ban,  superior,  and  cor.  a  society,  which  aeuM 
the  chief  choir.  It  afterwards  received  the  ffdi^itVmal  ap|fk')  • 
lation  of  voter,  great,  to  distingui^  it  ftom  a  small  niWc 
of  the  same  name  in  the  county  of  Flint  The  plaos  ik  ocm 
of  very  great  antiquity.  Leland,  following  the  autbonti  i 
the  Chronicle  of  John  Harding,  says  that  Condag^  a 
British  prince,  here  erected  a  temple  and  dedicated  it  ^ 
Minerva.  The  first  authentic  recoros,  however,  reapeci^r^' 
Bangor  relate  to  the  sixth  century.  In  525  DeintuU  <«?. 
according  to  Pennant,  Daniel,  here  founded  a  college.  Tl. 
building  was  dedicated  to  the  founder,  whoee  name  the  ptv- 
sent  rectory  still  bears.  What  the  original  extenS  of  tbf 
college  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  ooUai^e  wu 
raised  about  the  year  550  to  the  dignity  of  a  bidkopric;  ar  • 
the  founder  was  appointed  bishim.  The  present  juhsdictivja 
of  the  bishopric  emhraoes  the  wnold  of  AngWsei^  with  Uh 
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B  ANflOR,  or  BSNCHOR,  tignifying  tiie  White  Choir, 
m  borough  and  Ma-port  town  in  the  countv  of  Down  in  Ire- 
land. It  ifl  partly  in  the  barony  of  Aides  and  partly  in  that 
of  Gastlereagh,  and  situated  on  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  though  the  date  of  its  foundar 
tion  is  not  known.  It  waft  at  one  time  famous  for  its  abbey 
of  canons,  which  was  founded  by  St  Comgall,  a  person  of 
noble  family,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  It  is  said 
that  there  were  3000  resident  monks  in  it  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity.  Cormao,  King  of  Leinster,  is  reported 
to  have  closed  his  life  in  the  abbey,  in  the  year  567.  It  was 
restored  in  1120  by  St  Malaeby,  having  previously  gone  to 
ruins ;  some  remains  of  the  abbey  still  exist  The  town 
was  originally  governed  by  a  piovost  and  twelve  burgesses, 
who,  before  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
had  the  right  of  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment Bangor  has  lately  had  a  pier  erected,  with  a  view  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  deep-sea  fishery,  for  which  the 
place  is  said  to  be  well  adapted.  In  the  narish,  which  is 
called  bv  the  same  name,  there  is  a  lean-mine  of  some 
value,  which  is  worked  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Bangor,  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  supports  a  school 
in  the  borough,  out  of  his  own  private  purse,  in  which  fifty- 
six  girls  are  educated;  and  Lady  l>ufiien  maintains  a 
school,  in  the  parish,  which  gives  a  good  education  to  forty 
girls.  Bangor  is  75  miles  north-oast  of  Dublin,  or  114 
miles  by  the  road.  It  has  three  annual  fairs,  one  on  January 
20th,  another  on  May  Ist,  and  the  third  on  November  22nd. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  1520,  and  of  the  parish  9355. 

BANGOR-I8COED.  orBANGOR-IS-Y-COED.  which 
means  Ban gor-below- the- Wood,  a  village  and  parish,  parti v 
in  the  county  of  Flint  and  partly  in  the  county  of  Denbign 
in  North  Wales.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Dee,  in  an  open  and  fertile  country.  Bangor 
was  once  the  seat  of  one  of  the  largest  monasteries  in  Britain ; 
and  according  to  Bede,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  this  mo- 
nastery, which  stood  for  many  centuries,  was  the  first  erected 
in  this  island.  At  one  time  it  contained  2400  monks,  who, 
dividing  themselves  into  seven  bands  or  companies,  passed 
their  time  alternately  in  prayer  and  labour.  They  were 
not  only  able  by  their  own  industry  to  support  themselves, 
but  to  give  large  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Many  thousands  of  relipous  per- 
sons wore  sent  out  from  this  monastery  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Pelagius.  In  the 
days  of  St  Augustine  the  monks  of  this  monastery  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  zealous  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  they  deputed  seven  bishops  to  meet 
that  distinguished  missionary  from  the  pope,  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  against  the  undue  power  which  his  holiness 
was  beginning  to  assume  over  them  and  the  churches  of 
Britain.  On  finding  St.  Auj^ustine  both  obstinate  and  in- 
solent, they  abruptly  left  him,  and  for  some  centuries  after- 
wards the  monks  of  Bangor  and  their  successors  maintained 
a  purer  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  than  existed  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  If  Bede  may  be  credited,  St. 
Augustine  was  so  enraged  at  the  noble  and  resolute  stand 
which  the  bishops  made  ap^ainst  the  cncrourhniciits  on  their 
rights  by  the  pope,  as  to  instigate  EthellVid  to  commit  the 
massacre  of  the  monks  which  followeil  soon  after.  The 
place  is  ftill  of  the  traces  of  this  anticnt  monastery ;  and 
many  curious  fragments  of  architecture  and  other  anti- 
quities are  from  time  to  time  dqj;  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  population  of  the  village  is  about  1000  :  it  is  IGO  miles 
N.W.  of  London. 

(Camden's  Britannia ;  Pennant's  Toiir ;  Carlisle's 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  fVales ;  set^crai  volumes  of 
Travels  through  fVales;  Population  Reports  {qt  1831,  &c.) 

BANGOR,  a  post-town  in  the  United  States,  and  capital 
of  the  county  of  Penobscot  in  the  state  of  Maine,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  620  miles  N.E.  of  Washington.  Its  situation  is  plea- 
sant, and  very  advantageous  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
being  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Penobscot  river,  which 
is  navij^able  to  the  to\vn  for  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons 
burden.  It  is  a  small  but  increasing  town,  and  contains  a 
theological  seminary,  a  court-house,  and  other  public  build- 
intrs.  The  theological  seminary  was  incorporated  in  1814, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  of  the  Conp-«^fra- 
tional  denomination  for  the  minibtry.  The  number  which 
had  been  educated  since  the  foundation  was  02  in  the  }ear 
1833,  when  there  were  two  professors  and  six  students.  It 
has  a  library  of  2000  volumes.  The  population  of  the  town 
was  1221  in  1820,  2)02  in  1825,  and  2868  in  1830. 


BANIA'NS.  The  word  Bwna  is  a  oomnlios  of  iKi 
Sanscrit  banij  or  6aftiA, '  a  merchant,  a  trader,  and  is  the 
term  by  which  Hindoos  visiting  foreign  countiies  for  ner- 
cantile  purposes  are  generally  designatod.  We  find  Hind  «> 
merchants  noticed  at  an  early  period  during  the  middle  a^re* 
in  several  of  the  most  dtstinguished  traduig  towns  of  tU? 
East.  Maroo  Polo  mentions  Hindoos  among  tha  forei^ra 
traders  who  visited  the  fair  of  Tabriz ;  and  in  spcakintf  u( 
Aden  he  describes  it  as  *  an  axoellent  port,  freaueated  l»y 
ships  arriving  from  India  with  spioes  and  drugs.  He  wai 
acquamted  with  the  mode  in  which  these  commodities  wvn* 
transported  from  Aden  to  Lower  Egypt,  vis.,  first  un 
Arabian  vessels  up  the  Red  Sea,  to  an  Egyptian  sea-i»<n 
(Kosseir) ;  thence,  by  camels,  to  a  plaoe  on  the  Nile  (Ku« ; 
afterwards  to  Kene),  and  firom  thence,  on  boats,  down  the 
river  to  Cairo,  and  finally  to  Alexandria.  Indian  mercbanu 
appear  also  to  have  settled,  during  the  middle  ages,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa :  Vasco  de  Gana,  on  his  fint  Tora;;c, 
met  with  several  Indian  trading-vessels  in  tha  port  of 
Melinde  (I>e  Barros,  Attia,  Dec.  I.,  liv.  iv.,  c.  6) ;  and  it  & 
not  improbable  that  the  informatbn  which  they  aflbnlcd  m;iT 
have  been  of  material  utility  to  the  early  Portugoese  nai'i- 
gators  in  discovering  the  passage  by  sea  to  India.  In  some 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  the  Bama*-^ 
appear  to  have  sometimes  formed  a  considerable  cUs.«  n 
society,  and  to  have  possessed  much  political  influence.  It 
is  said  that  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  their  pos»p»- 
sions  at  Muscat  through  the  treachery  of  a  Banian,  vUi 
thus  resented  an  insult  offered  to  his  family.  fNiebuLr. 
Beschreiimng  von  Arabien^  p.  297.)  In  1765  there  v«v 
no  more  than  twenty  Hindoo  merchants  settled  at  Shir^ 
but  a  new  caravanserai  was  at  that  time  built  on  pvrrw^^* 
to  be  appropriated  to  their  accommodation,  in  order  to  inauri- 
them  to  visit  Shiraz  in  greater  numbers.  Some  Himlu^ 
are  settled  as  far  to  the  north  and  west  as  Astrakhan.  [^** 
Astrakhan.]  (Niebuhr's  Reiseteschreibung,  &c.,  vol .  . » , 
p.  270.)  The  Banians  do  not  at  the  present  day  form  i 
distinct  class  or  caste  in  India,  nor  are  they  accountL*:  is 
such  in  the  antient  Hindu  law -codes.  Some  travellers,  f 
Tavemier  {Voyages  des  Indes,  liv.  iii.  c.  3),  have  used  *  x- 
name  Banian  as  synonymous  with  Vaisya,  the  desi<rnat:  i 
of  the  whole  caste  of  merchants,  husbandmen,  and  mtch:- 
nics ;   but  this  seems  unsupported  by  Oriental  authont) . 

BA'NIAS  (navcrtc,  Stephan.  Byzant.),  a  town  of  Pali* 
tine,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  branch  of  Anti-Libanus,  n  • 
called  Jebel  Heish,  the  Mount  Hermon  of  Seripturtv  «  h :  i 
was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  \:  i 
the  Paneium  of  the  Romans.  Banias  is  supposed  to  U'  > 
or  near  the  site  of  the  Dan  of  the  Jews.  Its  name  «.\^ 
changed  to  Ceesarca  Philippi,  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  «-  •  i 
of  Herod ;  the  former  part  of  the  name  was  in  honour  of  i.. 
Emperor  Tiberius,  to  which  Phihp  added  his  own  by  v  .. 
of  distinguishing  it  from  the  Csosarea  on  the  sea-coast 

The  modem  village  contains  only  about   150   hoa«-N 
mostly  inhabited  by  Turks,  but  there   are  alto  Gr^^^^vs 
Druzes,   and  Arabs;   it  is  a  dependency  on  the  to»n  '■' 
Hasbeya,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  northwaid,  whose  Kct 
nominates  the  Sheikh.     It  stands  on  a  triangular-shap'-! 
piece  of  ground  enclosefl  by  the  river  of  Banias  and  t; 
Jordan,  and  backed  by  the  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  wh«"\ 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  village,  the  river  of  Banias  takes  its  r\^e 
in  a   spacious  cavern  beneath  a  precipitous  rock.      Tl   • 
precipice  has  several  niches,  in  one  of  which  the  baae  . ' 
statue  still  remains ;  and  each  of  them  bad  an  inseriptii>i  . 
Greek  characters,  which  are  now  so  nearly  el^ood  as  i  •  » - 
uniutcllij^^ible.  The  largest  of  these  is  within  the  cavern  o-^  • 
the  source  of  the  river,  and  probably  contained  a  statue    : 
Pan,  as  the  others  may  have  contained  similar  d^icati  ->• 
to  that  or  other  deities.    The  cavern  and  Paneium  (H  a »•(••• 
or  sanctuary  of  Pan,  are  described  by  Josephus  «J>i'-<v« 
War,  iii.,  ID,  7),  from  whom  it  appears  that  the  fSMintair 
spring  was  considered  as  the  source  of  the  Jordan*  nn.l  •• 
outlet  of  the  small  lake  Phiala.    He  says  that  Philip  •• 
Tctrarch  made  the  experiment,  by  throwing  chaff  int.*   ;. 
lake,  which  came  out  at  the  springs  of  Banias.   Arour  •!  •' 
spring  are  great  quantities  of  large  hewn  stonea,  >  i 
probntdy  belonged  to  the  Temple   of  Auguitus,  hu^-t 
Herod.     Philip   aUo  added  greatly   to  the  town  :    i-  •». 
Josephus  iJeivish  War,  ii.,  9,  1)  calls  him  the  foun<V: 
Capsarca  in  Baneas. 

Although  these  springs  are  by  far  the  raos»t  copious^  t*-  i 
are  not  the  most  distant  from  the  Dead  Sea.  and  canuct  • . 
considered  as  the  true  source  of  the  Jordan,  which  may   t« 
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as  a  ffuard-ship.  In  the  following  year  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  sultan  for 
the  monopoly  of  pepper  in  his  dominions,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  conquest  of  Java,  in  1811,  the  English  had 
no  intercourse  with  the  place. 

The  Dutch  settlement  at  Banjarmassin  was  maintained 
firom  1747  to  1810,  hut  does  not  appear  at  any  time  during 
that  period  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  state.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year  it  was  abandoned  by  MarSchal  Daendels 
in  favour  of  the  Malay  sultan,  upon  payment  by  him  of 
60,000  Spanish  dollars  to  the  Dutch  government. 

In  1811  Banjarmassin  was  considered  as  a  dependency 
of  Java,  and  a  *British  garrison  was  sent  there,  together 
with  a  resident  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  settlement  thus  made  was  retained  by  the  Company 
until  1817,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  who,  it  is  un- 
derstood, continue  to  the  present  time  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  sultan. 

Many  Chinese  reside  constantly  at  Banjarmassin,  whence 
they  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  China.  The  im- 
ports of  the  town  are  principally  of  piece  goods,  cutlery, 
opium,  gunpowder,  and  fire-arms;  the  produce  exported  in 
return  consists  of  pepper,  gold  dust,  wax,  camphor,  spices, 
rattans,  beche-de-mer,  and  edible  birds*-nests.  Some  steel 
of  very  superior  quality  is  also  procured  at  this  place. 

(Stavonnus's  Pbyages ;  Raffles's  Java  ;  Report  of  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Foreign  Trade  qf 
the  Kingdom^  1820  and  1821.) 

BANK,  in  barbarous  Latin  bancus,  literally  signifies  a 
bench  or  high  seat ;  but  as  a  legal  term  it  denotes  a  seat  of 
judgment,  or  tribunal  for  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
a  rude  state  of  society,  justice  is  usually  administered  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  judges  are  placed  in  an  elevated  situation 
both  for  convenience  and  dignity.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
autient  Britons  were  accustomed  to  construct  mounds  or 
benches  of  turf  for  the  accommodation  of  their  superior 
judges.  (See  Spelman,  ad  verbimi,)  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  in  very  early  times  in  this  country  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  superior  judicial  officers  who,  for  the 
sake  of  eminence,  sat  upon  a  bench  or  tribunal,  and  the 
judges  of  inferior  courts,  such  as  hundred  courts  and  courts 
baron,  the  latter  being  analogous  to  the  judices  pedanei  of 
the  Roman  law — a  kind  of  inferior  judges,  whose  duties  are 
not  very  clearly  defined,  but  who  are  expressly  stated  to 
have  derived  their  denomination  a  pedibus,  quod  pede 
piano  judicarent  non  pro  tribunali,  (See  Calvin's  Lexicon 
Juridicum,  ad  vocem  Pedanei.) 

In  consequence  of  this  distinction,  the  king's  judges, 
or  those  who  were  immediately  appointed  by  the  crown  to 
administer  justice  in  the  superior  courts  of  common  law, 
were  in  process  of  time  called  justices  of  the  bench,  or, 
as  they  are  always  styled  in  records,  justiciarii  de  banco. 
This  term,  in  former  times,  denoted  the  judges  of  a 
peculiar  court  held  at  Westminster,  which  is  mentioned  in 
records  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  must  therefore  have 
made  its  appearance,  under  the  name  of  bancum  or  bench, 
not  long  after  the  Con<)uest.  This  court  no  doubt  derived 
its  name  ftom  its  stationary  character,  being  permanently 
held  at  Westminster,  whereas  the  curia  or  aula  regis  followed 
the  person  of  the  king.  (See  Maddox's  History  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, ja.  539.)  This  institution  was  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  judges  of  that 
court  retain  the  technical  title  of  '  Justices  of  the  Bench  at 
Westminster '  to  the  present  day ;  whereas  the  formd  title 
of  the  King's  Bench  judges  is '  tne  justices  assigned  to  hold 
pleas  in  the  court  of  the  king  before  the  kine  himself.'  For 
many  centuries,  however,  the  latter  court  has  been  popu- 
larly called  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  and  the  judges  of 
both  these  courts  have  been  described  in  acts  of  parliament 
and  records  in  general  terms  as  '  the  judges  of  either  bench' 
(tudices  utriusque  band) ;  but  the  barons  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  have  never  been  denominated  judges  of  the 
bench,  thouj^h,  in  popular  language,  a  new  baron,  on  his 
creation,  is,  Uke  the  other  judges,  said  to  be  raised  to  the 
bench. 

The  j>hrase  of  sitting  in  banco,  or  in  bank,  merely  denotes 
the  sessions  during  the  law  terms,  when  the  judges  of  each 
court  sit  together  upon  their  several  benches.  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  by  Glanville,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  who  enumerates  certain  acts  to  be  done  by  justices  trt 
banco  sedentibtts.  Days  in  bank  are  days  particularly  ap- 
pointed by  the  courts,  or  imposed  upon  them  by  various 
it&tutesi  when  process  must  be  retumedf  or  when  portios 


served  with  writs  are  to  make  their  appeanunoe  m  fuA 
court  The  day  in  bank  is  so  called  in  oppositioB  to  t^*c 
day  at  Nisi  Prius,  when  a  trial  by  a  jury  takes  place  aceord- 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Nisi  Phna,    [hce 
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BANK— BANKER— BANKING.  These  three  ob- 
jects are  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  would  hardly  l« 
possible  to  give  any  clear  description  of  them  fleparatelr. 
By  the  term* bank'  is  understood  the  establisfanient  tut 
carrying  on  the  business  to  be  described;  the  'banker'  ii 
the  person  by  whom  the  business  is  conducted ;  and  tb« 
expression  '  banking'  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  s>>- 
tem  upon  which  l^at  business  is  managed,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  should  be  governed  or  regulated.      - 

In  all  populous  and  civilized  communities,  and  esfe- 
cially  in  sucn  as  are  to  any  great  extent  commereial,  the 
business  of  banking  is  one  in  the  proper  understandinK  aiul 
right  conducting  of  which  the  pubhc  generally  is,  beyond  &a 
other  businesses,  .interested.  Errors,  however  grmve,  com- 
mitted by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  im- 
porting and  exporting*  or  in  manufacturing  and  dealing  in 
ffoods,  are  for  the  most  part  mischievoua  only  to  the  parti<r» 
immediately  concerned,  and  to  those  with  whom  tbey  teur 
individually  hold  commercial  relations.  But  error*  wit!) 
regard  to  the  principles  or  practice  which  ahoold  govcni  the 
trade  of  banking,  extend  their  evil  consequencea  to  a  f  ^r 
wider  field,  and  in  such  cases  the  mischief  cannot  fiul  to  be 
felt  in  some  degree  by  almost  every  member  of  this  oon- 
m  unity. 

This  fact  appears  so  obvious  upon  the  slightest  refleetkxi. 
that  it  must  afford  matter  for  surprise  when  we  consider  m 
how  trifling  a  degree  the  better  informed  among  the  mer- 
cantile body,  and  even  the  ^eater  part  of  those  who  aiv 
actually  engaged  in  the  busmess,  have  attempted  to  giio 
any  knowledge  of  the  true  theory  of  bankinff;  while  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  community,  aswelT  tboaa  wfaoM 
station  in  life  renders  attention  to  matters  of  business  un- 
necessary, as  those  whose  humble  rank  affords  them  r*.* 
opportunity  of  acquirinff  a  practical  knowledge  of  exten*.^* 
money  transactions,  witn  but  very  few  exceptions  appear  ui 
have  considered  the  question  as  one  with  which  tney  ha^e 
no  concern.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  at  Urv- 
upon  the  discussion  of  any  of  those  controverted  poinU  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  banking,  which  a  few  yeaia  %LLr<s 
were  agitated  in  a  manner  which  demonstrated  bow  Lil? 
the  subject  must  have  previously  been  understood,  »iflre 
practical,  and,  in  other  respects,  well-informed  men  diffm-i 
most  essentially  upon  some  of  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  that  theory.  In  the  few  remarks  of  a  geoenl 
nature  that  may  be  here  offered,  our  design  will  principal  I  r 
be  to  awaken  attention  to  the  subject,  while  by  bringing  fi.>r- 
ward  some  of  the  more  prominent  &cts  and  circumstaccef 
as  they  have  arisen  and  exist,  we  may  be  able  to  afford  that 
degree  of  knowledge  which  will  form  the  best  and  m%ni 
practical  groundwork  for  speculative  investigalkma»  and  &t 
the  same  time  prove  a  preservative  against  the  miactuc^ 
which  are  likely  to  result  Arom  plausible  fallaeiea. 

We  propose  to  consider  the  subject  of  banks  and  ^»^^^^ 
under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  ongin  and  ptogrm 

of  banking. 
II.  An  explanation  of  the  oljeets  and  general  pmcipV'c 
of  banking,  including  a  desoriptum  of  IIm  Tana«j 
kinds  of  banks. 

III.  The  history  and  constitution  of  the  Bank  ef  Ba^^il. 

IV.  The  art  of  banking,  as  carried  on  by  private  eeu- 

bUshments  and  joint-stock  associations  in  Lond-u 
and  other  parts  of  England,  and  in  Inlaiid. 
V.  A  description  of  the  Scotch  system  of  bankine. 
VI.  Some  notices  of  the  banking  system  followed  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I.  Historical  sketch  of  the  origin  andprogreee  qfRm^- 
ing, — The  vague  notices  which  are  found  in  antaent  ha»trf . 
both  sacred  and  profane,  connected  with  dealings  in  moc  - 
as  a  separate  business,  appear  to  warrant  the  belief  tl.:^ 
banking,  in  the  sense  wherein  it  is  now  understood,  vi* 
but  little  known  or  practised  in  very  remote  peoriods.    I 
times  when  nations  were  chiefly  engaged  in  pastoral  or  ac 
cultural  pursuits,  the  trade  of  banking  would  hardly  sui;a:  ^  > 
itself  to  anybody  as  a  profitable  callinf ;  and  until,  in  i:  • 
progress  of  a  communitv  towards  ciTQizationt  the  extent 
its  commercio^^dM^ira^  W^^^^OPMiJvry  poi^ervhlo*  ik^ 
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for  irregularity.  In  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
of  this  bank,  he  says,  '  At  Amsterdam,  no  point  of  faith  is 
better  established,  than  that  for  every  guilder  circulated  as 
bank' money,  there  is  a  corresponding  guilder  in  gold  or 
silver  to  be  found  in  the  treasure  of  the  bank.  The  city  is 
guarantee  that  it  should  be  so.  The  bank  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  four  reigning  burgomasters,  who  are  changed 
every  year.  Each  new  set  of  burgomasters  visits  the 
treasure,  compares  it  with  the  books,  receives  it  upon  oath, 
and  delivers  it  over,  with  the  same  awful  solemni^,  to  the 
set  which  succeeds  ;  and  in  that  sober  and  religious  country, 
oaths  are  not  yet  disregarded/  This  was  written  in  1 775  ; 
but  it  appeared,  when  the  French  invaded  Holland,  that  the 
directors  had  some  time  before  privately  lent  a  sum  of 
nearly  one  million  sterling  to  the  states  of  Holland  and 
Friesland ;  and  this  discovery  mainly  tended  to  bring  about 
the  ruin  of  the  bank. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburg,  established  in  1619,  proceeds 
upon  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  prescribed  for  the  Bank 
of  Amsteraara.  It  does  not  issue  notes  nor  discount  bills, 
but  simply  receives  bullion  in  deposit.  For  every  bar  of 
silver  of  a  certain  fineness  (forty-seven  parts  pure  silver  and 
one  part  of  alloy),  and  of  a  given  weight,  called  the  '  marc 
of  Cologne,'  equivalent  to  3608  troy  grains,  the  bank  gives 
credit  on  its  books  for  442  lubs  banco  money  of  account ; 
and  any  person  having  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank 
may  be  paid  in  similar  bars  at  the  rate  of  444  lubs  banco. 
The  difference,  which  is  less  than  one-half  per  cent.,  is 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  It 
does  not  allow  any  but  citizens  of  Hamburg  to  have  accounts 
open  in  its  books.  This  establishment  is  understood  to  be 
exceedingly  well  managed.  The  bank  of  Nuremberg, 
opened  in  1621,  was  established  upon  the  same  plan  as  a 
bank  of  deposit. 

Next  in  point  of  date  among  these  establishments,  we 
find  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was  opened  in  1694. 
As  we  propose  to  devote  a  separate  section  to  the  description 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  bank,  we  shall  not 
further  notice  it  in  this  place. 

The  Bank  of  Vienna,  established  in  1703  as  a  bank  of 
deposit  and  circulation,  subsequently  (1791)  became  a  bank 
of  issue.  This  institution  has  now  in  a  great  measure  lost 
its  commercial  character,  and  has  become  an  engine  of  the 
government  for  managing  the  public  debt  and  finances. 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Vienna,  which  had  become  the 
sole  circulating  medium  in  Austria^  having  fallen  to  a  con- 
siderable discount  by  reason  of  their  excessive  quantity,  a 
new  bank  was  established  in  1816,  with  the  two- told  object 
of  diminishing  the  paper  currency,  and  of  performing  the 
ordinary  banking-functions.  Its  capital  consists  of  110 
millions  of  florins  (about  eleven  millions  sterling),  ten- 
elevenths  of  which  was  subscribed  in  paper-money,  and  the 
remainder  in  coin.  The  available  or  trading-capital  of  the 
bank  is  therefore  only  about  one  million  sterUng ;  the 
paper  currency  has  been  converted  into  government-bonds, 
bearing  an  interest  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  payable  in 
coin.  These  bonds  are  not  transferable  but  with  Uie  per- 
mission of  the  government,  by  whom  a  sinking  fund  is 
provided  for  their  gradual  redemption  at  fifty  per  cent,  of 
their  nominal  value,  upon  a  plan  which,  if  adhered  to,  will 
effect  that  object  in  thirty-six  years  from  its  commencement. 

The  Banks  of  Berlin  and  Breslau  were  erected  in  1765, 
under  tho  sanction  of  the  state.  Those  are  banks  of  deposit 
and  issue,  and  are  likewise  discounting-offices  for  bills  of 
exchange. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  three  dif' 
ferent  banks  were  established  at  St  Petersburg;  these 
were,  the  Loan  Bank,  the  Assignation  Bank,  and  the  Loan 
Bank  for  the  nobility  and  towns.  The  first  makes  advances 
upon  deposits  of  bullion  and  jewelsi  and  allows  interest 
upon  all  suras  deposited  for  at  least  a  year.  This  bank  is 
carried  on  for  the  profit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
Si.  Petersburg.  The  Assignation  Bank,  opened  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  1770,  issues  the  government 
paper-money,  and  is  in  all  respects  an  imperial  establish- 
ment. The  I»an  Bank  for  the  nobility  and  towns  advances 
money  on  real  security.  It  is  Ukewise  a  discount-bank, 
and  acts  as  an  insurance  company.  The  Aid  Bank,  esta- 
bUshed  in  1797,  advances  money  to  relieve  estates  from 
nortgagoa,  and  to  provide  for  their  improvement.  The 
punctufld  payment  of  interest  upon  its  advances  is  enforced 
by  taking  tiieir  estates  from  the  possession  of  de^Biulters 
until  the  entijre  debt  is  discharged^ 


The  Commercial  Bank  of  Russia,  which  was  establishivl 
in  1818,  receives  deposits  of  coin  and  bullion,  and  has  a 
department  for  transferring  credits  from  one  account  to 
another,  in  the  manner  of  the  banks  of  Amsterdam  anti 
Hamburg.  It  is  also  a  bank  of  discount,  and  mako> 
advances  upon  merchandise  of  home  production.  It< 
capital,  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  is  declared  to  t-c 
sacred  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  government,  and  fn.'e 
from  all  taxation,  sequestration,  or  attachment,  as  wHI  n^ 
from  calls  for  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  state.  Thu 
bank  has  branches  at  Moscow,  Archangel,  and  other  im- 
portant commercial  tovms  in  the  empire. 

The  Bank  of  France,  estabhshed  in  1803,  has  a  capital  cf 
ninety  millions  of  francs  (3,600,O00Z.  sterling),  divided  inu 
90,000  shares,  called  Bank  actions  of  1000  finncs  eacii. 
The  bank  has  re-purchased  more  than  20,000  of  (iu>i* 
actions,  thereby  reuucing  its  su;tual  capital  in  that  prop.ir- 
tion.  This  association  alone  enjoys  the  privilege  of  is&uin;; 
notes  in  France.  It  is  besides  a  bank  of  deposit  and  cir* 
culation. 

This  bank  is  obliged  to  open  an  account  with  any  person 
who  may  require  it ;  and  is  not  allowed  to  charge  any  com- 
mission for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  banking-bu<in<  ^«. 
Its  profits  result  from  the  use  of  money  deposited  by  it% 
customers,  from  the  issue  of  its  own  notes,  and  from  d.^- 
counts  upon  mercantile  bills  ;  besides  which,  a  charge  u 
made  every  six  months  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  for  thc\ufo 
custody  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  upon  which  it 
has  made  advances.  The  affairs  of  this  bank  arc  manant-'i 
by  a  governor  and  deputy- governor,  who  are  nominated  h\ 
the  Kin^,  and  by  seventeen  regents  and  three  C4fiis  r« 
elected  from  among  the  share-holders.  A  full  statrmcr.t 
(compte  rendu)  is  published  every  year,  which  fumi:»!ie»  i 
complete  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank ;  and  tci  t  .  « 
regulation  we  may  perhaps  attribute,  in  some  degnM>«  i.  • 
excellence  of  its  management  and  its  present  tluuruhnu 
condition. 

The  business  of  banking,  as  conducted  by  natives  in  t; . 
interior  of  India,  is  chiefiy  confined  to  the  issuing  and  d  -  • 
counting  of  bills  of  exchange.  These  native  bankers  «ir^> 
called  Shroffs,  and  the  bills  in  which  they  deal  are  call'^ . 
Hoondees.  They  do  not  issue  promissory  notes  payable  t  > 
bearer.  There  is  a  very  considerable  circulation  of  hoondcv^ ; 
the  interior  inland  business  being  principally  conducted  K. 
their  means.  The  great  banking-houses  at  Benares  h4\e 
branches  of  their  establishments  in  almost  all  the  princ.^i  1 
cities  of  Hindostan  ;  and  by  their  means  remittances  froKi 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  are  greatly  facilttatol. 
Europeans  have  not  yet  undertaken  this  branch  of  buMni*^- 
except  at  Calcutta  and  Madras.  An  attempt  was  mat  in 
some  years  ago  by  an  EngUsh  house  in  Calcutta,  to  esl:^- 
blisb  a  bank  at  Bhauleah,  but  without  success. 

There  were  at  one  time  four  private  banks  in  Calrut^j 
managed  by  Europeans ;  but  two  of  them  have  cejisc!  ta 
operate.  Only  one  of  these  banks  issues  notes:  its  circu:  v- 
tion  was  at  one  time  between  40,000/.  and  50,eoor,  but  ii« 
issues  have  lately  been  much  contracted. 

A  government  bank,  under  the  title  of  the  BanV  *.( 
Bengal,  was  opened  in  1809.  Its  capital  is  oOCOOO/.,  mi  - 
fiflh  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the  East  India  Compnn  . 
This  bank  is  said  to  have  proved  a  great  conveniv ncc  t<  > ' 
community  and  the  Bengal  government,  especial  I  v  in  c  lU 
cutta,  where  its  notes  chicfiv  circulate.  This  establLshui* 
receives  deposits,  discomits  bills,  and  effects  remittanci^  • 
and  from  country  districts,  as  well  as  issues  its  own  no^  ^ 
the  amount  of  its  paper  in  circuUtion  is  about  BOu.u«>  •'. 
in  notes  varying  in  amount  from  ten  rupees  to  £«i.l»  «■ 
(1/.  to  2000/.);  the  largest  part  is  in  notes  of  lOO  taj-^^ 
and  upwards.  In  1823  the  bank  obtained  a  new  chart*  r 
for  five  years,  btit  exists  now  under  the  sufferance  of  t:. 
government.  The  management  is  vested  in  nine  dmci  "r^. 
three  of  whom  are  nominated  by  tlie  Indian  govemcncM. 
The  president  is  chosen  from  amon^  their  own  bod%  b\  xi-- 
directors.  Natives  are  eligible  to  oecome  directors,  n  u: 
of  whom  are  paid  for  their  services.  A  statement  u£  .»i 
affairs  is  submitted  twic«  in  each  year  to  the  pro)ihc*.  r« 
and  sent  to  the  government.  This  bank  has  at  timc&  li-*^ 
considerably  through  having  advanced  money  on  fi>r.:-  ' 
documents  to  natives,  who  are  great  adepts  at  this  Wii.'^  ' 
dishonesty.  Although  thus  dosely  connected  «ith  i^: 
government,  the  bank  does  not  transact  its  money  bu>inc^- 
The  government  keeps  its  own  treasury  quite  distinct*  Vat 
frequently  holds  a  considerable  sum  in  the  notet  of  tbo  baiu. 
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earrency  of  the  country  can  altogetber  provide ;  but  such  a 
itate  of  things  is  very  unlikely  to  arise  in  the  present  day, 
and  in  every  succeeding  year  we  may  hope  that  the  spread 
of  information  among  the  people  will  render  such  an  event 
still  less  probable. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  part  of  the  subject  than  by 
the  following  (|uotation  from  I^.  Smith  iWiealih  of  Nations, 
vol.  ii.  p.  69),  m  his  chapter  on  Money :— '  It  is  not  by  aug- 
menting the  capital  of  the  country,  but  by  rendering  a 
greater  part  of  that  capital  active  and  productive  than  would 
otherwise  be  so,  that  the  most  judicious  operations  of 
banking  can  increase  the  industry  of  the  country.  That 
part  of  his  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him 
unemployed  and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional 
demands,  is  so  much  dead  stock-^which,  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  this  situation,  produces  nothing,  either  to  him  or 
to  his  country.  The  juuicious  operations  of  banking  en- 
able him  to  convert  this  dead  stock  into  active  and  pro- 
ductive stock — into  materials  to  work  upon,  into  tools  to 
work  with,  and  into  provisions  and  subsistence  to  work  for : 
into  stock  which  produces  something  both  to  liimself  and  to 
his  country.  The  gold  and  silver  money  which  circulates 
in  any  country,  and  by  means  of  which  tbe  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated  and  distributed  to 
the  proper  consumers,  is,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ready 
money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  stock.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  which  produces  nothing  to 
the  country.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  sub- 
stituting paper  in  the  room  of  a  great  portion  of  this  gold 
and  silver,  enable  the  country  to  convert  a  great  part  of  this 
dead  stock  into  active  and  productive  stock— into  stock 
which  produces  something  to  the  country.  The  gold  and 
silver  money  which  circulates  in  any  country  may  very  pro- 
perly be  compared  to  a  highway,  which,  wnile  it  circulates 
and  carries  to  market  all  the  grass  and  com  of  the  country, 
itself  jiroduces  not  a  single  pile  of  either.  The  judicious 
operations  of  banking,  by  providing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so 
violent  a  motaphor)  a  sort  of  waggon-way  tnrough  the  air, 
enable  the  country  to  convert  as  it  were  a  great  part  of  its 
highways  into  pastures  and  corn-fields,  and  thereby  to  in- 
crease very  considerably  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour.* 

III.  History  and  Constitution  qf  the  Bank  of  England,— 
This  establishment,  unquestionably  the  largest  of  its  kiud 
in  Europe,  was  projected  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  Mr. 
William  Patterson,  in  1694.  The  scheme  having  received 
the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Government,  to  whom  the 
whole  of  the  capital  was  to  be  lent,  the  subscription  was 
filled  in  ten  days  from  its  being  first  opened  ;  and  on  the 
27th  of  JuW,  1694,  the  Bank  received  its  charter  of  incor- 
poration. This  charter  provides,  *  that  the  management  and 
government  of  the  corporation  be  committed  to  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  twenty-four  directors,  who  shall  be 
elected  between  the  25th  of  March  and  the  25th  of  AprU 
every  year,  from  among  the  members  of  the  company ; — 
that  those  officers  must  be  natural-bom  subjects  of  England, 
or  have  been  naturalized ;— that  they  shall  possess,  in  their 
own  names  and  for  their  own  use,  severally,  viz.,  the  gover- 
nor (at  least)  4000/.,  the  deputy-governor  3000/.,  and  each 
director  2000/.  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation  ;— 
that  thirteen  or  more  of  the  said  governors  and  directors 
(of  whom  the  governor  or  deputy-governor  shall  be  always 
ono)  shall  constitute  a  Court  of  Directors,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  afiairs  of  the  company ; — tiiat  no  di\idend  shall 
at  any  time  be  made  by  the  saio  governor  and  company, 
save  only  out  of  the  interest,  profit,  or  produce  arising  out 
of  the  said  capital  stock  or  fund,  or  by  such  dealing  as  is 
allowed  by  Act  of  ParHament.*  JSach  elector  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  at  least  500/.  capital  stock  of  Uie  company.  Four 
general  courts  to  be  held  in  every  year,  in  the  months  of 
April.  July,  September,  and  December ;  and  special  general 
courts  to  be  summoned  at  all  times  upon  the  requisition  of 
nine  qualified  proprietors.  The  mojority  of  electors  present 
at  general  courU  to  have  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for 
the  govemment  of  the  corporation ;  but  such  bye-laws  must 
not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

The  original  capital  of  the  Bank,  which  amounted  to 
l,20n.000/.,  was,  as  already  mentioned,  lent  to  Government, 
who  paid  interest  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent., 
with  a  further  allowance  of  4000/.  a  year  for  management 

The  first  charter  was  granted  to  continue  for  eleven  years 
eertain,  or  till  a  yearns  notice  after  the  ist  of  August,  1705. 

In  1697  a  new  subscription  wu  raised  and  lent  to  Go- 


vernment to  the  amount  of  1,001,171/.  lOt.,  which  s^im 
was  repaid  in  1707,  and  the  capital  again  leducod  to  ii» 
original  amount  In  the  following  year  the  charl4«r  ua> 
renewed  until  1732;  and  in  1713  a  still  further  cxtcn^**  n 
was  granted  for  ten  years,  or  until  1742.  On  the  Vn^i  -  : 
these  occasions  the  capital  was  raised  by  new  subscripti  :.» 
to  5,559,995/.  In  1722  further  subscriptions  were  reccii'.  !, 
amounting  to  3,400,000/.;  and  in  1742.  when  the  chjirt' : 
was  again  renewed  until  1764,  a  call  made  upon  the  »t  irk- 
holders  raised  the  entire  capital  to  9,800,000/.  A  fun!  er 
call  of  10  per  cent  upon  this  amount  was  made  in  17 .''. 
The  charter  was  asain  renewed  until  1786 ;  but  prc%iou^  t> 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  was  continued  until  18I'J,  a  c.!! 
of  8  per  cent  having  been  made  in  1782.  In  180u  tLj 
charter  was  further  extended  until  twelve  months'  n!it:<  e 
after  the  1st  of  August,  1833;  and  in  1816  tbe  dire  :•  >^ 
were  empowered  to  appropriate  a  part  of  their  undis :  Id 
profits  among  the  proprietors,  by  adding  25  per  cent  to  tl>> 
amount  of  their  stock.  These  successive  additions  raised  tl..- 
capital  of  the  Bank  to  14,553,000/.,  the  whole  of  win  a 
amount  was,  as  it  was  raised,  lent  to  Government  At  th^* 
last  renewal  of  the  company's  charter,  which  was  granted  :r. 
1833  (Act  3  and  4  Wm.  Iv.  c.  98),  a  provision  was  mode  for 
the  repayment,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  one-fourth  pnrt 
of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank.  At  each  of  the  times  beft  re 
mentioned  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  some  advanti^je 
was  given  by  the  Bank  to  the  public,  in  the  shape  of  an 
advance  of  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  or  without  a?  v 
interest  At  present,  the  rate  paid  by  Government  fur  c'.o 
Bank  capital  is  3  per  cent  per  annum. 

From  its  first  institution,  the  Bank  of  England  has  d^ 
counted  mercantile  bills.  The  rate  of  discount  char^-d 
fluctuated  at  first  but  was  usually  between  4 4  and  ii  ^.r 
cent  In  1695  a  distinction  was  made  in  this  respect.  /. 
favour  of  persons  who  used  the  Bank  for  purposes  of  dep«  r>  / 
for  such  persons  inland  bills  were  discounted  at  4},  and  fun.^  . 
bills  at  3  per  cent ;  while  to  all  other  persons  the  rate  « -.v  . 
per  cent,  upon  both  descriptions  of  bills.  After  that  timv  0  .* 
rates  were  equalized  to  all  classes,  and  fluctuated  betu<  . 
4  and  5  per  cent  until  1773,  when  5  per  cent  was  fixed  a« 
the  rate  of  discount  upon  aJl  descriptions  of  bills ;  and  ..t 
this  per  ceotase  Uie  Bank  continued  to  discount  bills  ui  * 
June,  1822,  when  it  was  lowered  to  4  per  cent.  The  i...: 
was  again  advanced  to  5  per  cent  during  the  pan;c.  ij 
Dec.  1825 ;  but  was  lowerea  in  July,  1827.  to  4  per  ccr.'., 
and  has  continued  at  that  rate  since.  «. 

Shortly  after  its  first  establishment,  the  Bank  \ias  ::i 
volved  in  some  difficulties,  and  was  obliged,  in  1696,  t-vcu 
to  suspend  the  payment  of  its  notes,  which  were  then  ax  a 
considerable  discount  Havmg  received  assistance  fr  m 
Government  this  difficulty  was  soon  surmounted ;  and  i\  o 
establishment  was  not  again  placed  in  the  same  dilcuir.  i 
until  1797,  when  the  celebrated  Bank  Restriction  Act  «ii 
passed,  which  will  require  a  more  particular  notice. 

In  1708  an  Act  was  passed,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  B.^n^i^ 
of  England,  declaring  that  'during  the  continuance  of  th^: 
corporation  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  other  l>  :-.- 
politic,  erected  or  to  be  erected,  other  than  the  said  Go\cn  kt 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  any  other  ]  t- 
sons  whatever  united,  or  to  be  united,  in  covenants  of  [■*.:' 
nership  exceeding  the  number  of  sl\  persons,  in  that  pan   f 
Great  Britain  called  England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  x:  \ 
sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  pa)*abl(  •  - 
demand,  or  in  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  t 
borrowing  thereof.*    This  Act  continued  in  force  until  I  ^ .  '•. 
when  it  was  partially  repealed,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  forrr.-. 
tion  of  banking  establishments  for  the  is.sue  of  note»  « .li 
more  than  six  partners,  at  any  distance  exceeding  sixty -f.'. 
miles  from  London;    but  these  establishments  wut^  * 
strained  from  having  any  branches  in  London ;  and  it  v  i* 
expressly  declared  that  the  partners,  jointly  and  sex-em..*. 
should  be  held  hable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  bank  with  «  b./' 
they  might  be  connected.  *^ 

Until  a  very  recent  period,  it  was  not  doubted  that  'Yr 
Act  of  1708,  as  above  described,  forbade  the  ibrmati.>u  d 
banks  of  all  descriptions  having  more  than  six  part r.o 
and  this  impression  was  universally  acted  upon,  ex  en  t  . 
discussions  which  preceded  the  partial  relaxation  of  .' 
provisions,  in  1826,  failed  to  sugsest  any  different  x:o^* 
regarding  it  Durinc  the  negociations  of  1833  for  ::- 
renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  strong  doubts  were  concvt%«<. 
upon  tbe  point  as  to  whether  the  restriction  was  not  con  fir . . 
to  the  forbidding  only  of  banks  of  issue ;  and  the  Uw-otLcxn 
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Except  at  the  v&ry  moment  of  its  enactment,  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act  was  for  some  time  so  little  needed  for  the 
security  of  diat  corporation,  that  its  notes,  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  system,  were  fully  on  a  par  with  gold,  and 
sometimes  even  bore  a  small  premium.  In  less  than  seven 
months  after  the  Suspension  Act  was  first  put  in  force,  the 
directors  of  the  bank  passed  a  resolution,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  the  corporation  was  in  a  situation  to  resume  with 
safety  making  payments  in  specie,  if  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  country  did  not  render  such  a  course  inex- 
pedient. After  a  time,  the  suspension  was  found  to  be  so 
convenient  and  profitable  to  the  Bank,  that  the  wish  to  recur 
to  cash  payments  was  no  doubt  abandoned  by  the  directors. 
In  1601  and  the  following  year,  Bank  notes,  owing  to  their 
excessive  ouantity  in  circulation,  fell  to  a  discount  of  7  to  8 
per  cent.,  but  paitially  recovered  in  1803,  and  remained 
iintil  1810  within  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  par.  In  the  year  last 
mentioned  the  depreciation  occurred  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  celebrated  Bullion  Committee.  The 
issues  of  the  Bank,  which  on  the  Slst  August,  1808,  were 
17,111,290/.,  had  increased  to  19,574,180/.  in  the  following 
year,  and  on  the  31st  August,  1810,  amounted  to  24,703,990/., 
being  an  increase  of  about  45  per  cent,  in  two  years— a 
cause  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  their  depreciation. 
In  1811  the  circulation  was  diminished  to  23,286,860/.,  and 
the  discount  w^as  reduced  to  7i  per  cent.  A  further  issue 
again  depressed  the  value  of  Bank  notes,  as  compared  with 
gold:  on  the  31st  August,  1814,  the  amount  in  circulation 
was  28,368,290/.,  and  ihe  depreciation  amounted  to  25  per 
cent.  It  is  seldom  that  cause  and  effect  can  be  thus  clearly 
shown  in  relation  to  each  other.  In  consequence  of  the 
material  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  which  took 
place  in  1813  and  1814,  such  sciious  losses  were  sustained 
by  the  country  bankers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that 
in  1814,  and  the  two  following  years,  240  of  them  failed; 
and  the  general  want  of  confidence  thus  occasioned,  so  far 
widened  the  field  for  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England 
notes,  that  although  the  amount  of  them  in  circulation  in- 
creased, in  1817,  to  29,r)43,780/.,  their  value  relatively  to 
that  of  gold  was  nearly  restored. 

In  1817,  having  accumulated  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
coin  and  bullion,  the  Bank  gave  notice  in  the  month  of 
April,  that  all  notes  of  I/,  and  2/.  value,  dated  prior  to  1816, 
might  be  received  in  gold.  In  the  September  following,  a 
further  notice  was  given  that  gold  would  be  paid  for  notes 
of  every  description  dated  prior  to  1817.  The  effect  of  these 
measures  was  to  drain  the  Bank  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
bullion,  so  that  in  August,  1819,  no  more  than  3,595,960/. 
remained  in  its  coffers,  and  an  act  was  hurried  through  par- 
liament to  restrain  the  Bank  from  acting  any  further  in 
conformity  with  the  notices  here  mentioned. 

In  the  same  year  the  bill  was  passed,  commonly  known  as 
Mr.  Peels  Bill,  which  provided  for  the  gradual  resumption 
of  cash  payments.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act  was  continued  in  force  until  the  1st 
of  February,  1820 ;  from  that  time  to  the  1st  of  October  in 
the  same  year,  the  Bank  was  required  to  pay  its  notes  in 
bullion  of  standard  fineness  at  the  rate  of  4/.  Is,  per  ounce  ; 
from  Ist  of  October,  1&20,  to  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  rate  of 
bullion  was  reduced  to  3/.  19*.  6<f.  From  the  last-men- 
tioned day,  bullion  might  be  demanded  in  payment  for  notes 
at  the  Mint  price  of  3/.  17*.  lOJrf.  per  ounce ;  and  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  1823,  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  might 
be  demanded.  The  provisions  of  this  act,  as  here  men- 
tioned, were  respectively  anticipated  in  point  of  time,  and  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  Bank  recommenced  the  payment 
of  their  notes  in  specie. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  arose  out  of  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  which  appears  calcu- 
latwl  to  affonl  every  requisite  security  against  the  evils  to 
which  any  system  of  paper  currency  is  exposed.  The  efiect 
of  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  would  have  been  to  exclude  a  metallic 
currency,  with  the  exception  of  what  might  be  necessary  for 
cffectim?  small  payments,  by  making  Bank  of  Enj^land  notes 
a  legal  tender,  with  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  directors 
to  pay  them,  on  demand,  in  gold  bars  of  the  proper 
standard,  and  of  a  weight  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  for  any 
^one  payment.  This  provision,  which  was  temporarily 
adopted  in  Mr.  Peers  bill,  would  effectually  prevent  any  de- 
prcriation  of  the  notes,  and  might  have  a  peculiarly  good 
effect  in  all  times  of  political  panic,  when  the  greatest  part 
of  the  mischief  arises  from  the  numerous  holders  of  small 
amounts  of  notes,  and  who,  on  the  plan  proposal,  would  be 


unable,  individually,  and  without  some  extensive  oomlu'nn. 
tion  for  the  purpose,  to  drain  the  Bank  of  its  treaaum.  N  i 
good  reason  has  ever  been  yet  given  to  tlie  public  ii«^u  t 
the  permanent  adoption  of  this  economical  suggebii<.-ii. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1832,  a  Committee  of  Secrecy  «  «^ 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  iutu  i  • 
expediency  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Rn^iu:  '. 
and  into  the  system  on  which  banks  of  issue  in  En:;u  .  i 
and  Wales  are  conducted.  On  the  lUh  of  August  fi>u  •  ..* 
ing  this  Committee  delivered  its  report,  which  was  ptint' .] 
by  order  of  the  House,  and  it  is  to  this  report,  with  th«  c^  - 
dence  and  documents  by  which  it  was  aocompanted,  that  t  e 
public  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  prin<  jim-  « 
calculated  to  give  such  consistent  and  sound  vtew»  u}  <  •  ■ 
the  subject  of  banking  as  cannot  fad  to  produce  the  >  v  . 
best  results  to  the  community.  Containing,  as  it  duen,  » 
opinions  of  our  first  authorities  in  matters  of  political  konri  ■ 
and  the  recorded  experience  of  practical  men,  this  pa :  ■•  r 
was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  members  of  the  Itv  ^^  - 
lature  while  discussing  and  determining  the  pro%isioi>»  > 
the  act  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  *il/ih  • ' 
August,  1833,  for  renewing  the  charter  of  the  BanK  •. 
England — a  brief  analysis  of  wbichactitmay  bea«l\L»ii^  . 
here  to  insert. 

This  act  provides  that  no  association,  having  more  I'.i   ^ 
six  partners,  shall  issue  bills  or  notes,  payable  on  dcm^:.-  . 
in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  miles  of  that  city,  du 
the  continuance  of  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  v^  * 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.    TLc  >   • 
tention  of  this  provision  is  declared  by  the  act  to  be.  t...' 
the  Bank  *  shall  continue  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  the  excl.i^^  i 
privileges  of  banking  given  by  the  act    39th    and    4>    • 
Geo.  III.,  c.  28,  as  regulated  by  the  act  7th  Geo.  IV.. r.  a  • . 
or  any  prior  or  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament,  but  no  u; . . 
or  further  exclusive  privilege  of  banking.    And  uIkt  -  « 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  said  ^  ;. 
and  as  to  the  extent  of  such  exclusive  privilege ;  aiid  ii  <« 
expedient  that  all  such  doubts  should  be  rammed,  :t  * 
therefore  declared  that  any  body  pohtic  or  corporate,  or  ;.  - 
ciety,  or  company,  or  partnership,  although  consl^UIi:!  * .' 
more  than  six  persons,  may  carry  on  the  trade  or  buMZ<i  > 
of  banking  in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  mUes  thirc   . 
provided  they  do  not  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  Ent;...;  .\ 
any  sum  of  money  upon  their  bills  or  notes  payable  u:i    i  - 
mand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the  b.*rr... 
ing  thereof  during  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  i^u  * 
by  this  act  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Baui.  • .' 
England.' 

All  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  pava  .'.r 
on  demand,  issued  at  any  place  in  Englandi,  out  of  Lun  \... 
where  the  business  of  banking  shall  l^  carried  on  Cor  or  ou 
behalf  of  the  Bank,  must  be  made  payable  at  the  placo  w'l « .v 
such  notes  are  issued;  and  it  is  made  unlawful  for  the  ii^ 
vernor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Englajui,  or  fur  a...- 
person  on  their  behalf,  to  issue,  at  any  place  out  of  Lofil  . . 
any  promissory  note  payable  on  demand,  not  maide  pu^yai  ..• 
at  the  place  where  the  same  is  issued. 

'  Upon  one  year's  notice  given  within  six  months  aftet :  t- 
expiration  often  years  from  the  1st  of  August,  18i4,  a.... 
upon  repayment,  by  Parliament,  of  all  sums  that  mav  '  •: 
due  from  the  public  to  the  Bank  at  the  time  of  the  exp.^ 
tion  of  such  notice,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  bank.'  l 
granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  «xf  -  • 
tion  of  such  year's  notice ;  and  any  vote  or  resolution  u; :  - 
House  of  Commons,  signified  by  the  speaker  of  the  ^ .  . 
House  in  writing,  and  delivered  at  the  public  office  of  i 
Bank,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  a  sutt  t . . 
notice. 

'  From  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  unless  j 
until  parliament  shall  otheniise  direct,  a  tender  of  a  noir    * 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expressed  to  be  pa}al  '.e 
bearer  on  demand,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  azDnunt  <  \ 
pressed  in  such  note  or  notes,  and  shall  be  taken  to  bv  \ . 
as  a  tender  to  such  amount  for  all  sums  above  5l.  u. 
occasions  on  which  any  tender  of  money  may  be   l*  «■ .    • 
made,  as  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  shall  continae  u>  }• 
on  demand,  their  said  notes  in  legal  com :  provided  .&ln. 
that  no  such  note  or  notes  shall  be  lield  a  lenl  testder 
payment  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Uie   Bjx;«. 
England,  or  any  branch  bank  of  the  said  Governor  ~.. 
Company.     But  the  said  Governor  and  Company  vie  ri.  t  : 
become  liable  to  be  required  to  pay  and  satisfy,  ai  an 
branch  bank  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  mnj  n<. « 
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all  tlie  country  bankers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  ivho, 
under  the  present  law,  nay  pay  the  demands  on  them  in 
Bank  of  England  notes,  instead  of  in  specie,  as  they  were 
formerly  obliged  to  do. 

The  repayment  of  one-fourth  of  the  debt  due  from  the 
public  to  the  Bank  has  been  made  by  an  assrgnment  of  3  per 
cent,  stock,  which  was  previously  held  by  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  but  no  division  of  the 
amount  has  yet  been  made  among  the  proprietors  of  the 
Bank  capital,  who  have  judged  it  most  advisable  to  leave  the 
sum  thus  rendered  avulaMe  as  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors. 

The  principal  advantage  confei-red  on  the  Bank  by  the 
legislature  consists  in  the  restriction  that  prevents  any  other 
establishment,  having  more  than  six  partners,  from  issuing 
notes  ^yable  to  bearer  in  or  within  sixty-five  miles  of  Lon- 
don. Nor  is  the  advantage  of  this  restriction  altogether 
confined  to  the  corporation  in  whose  favour  it  is  enacted. 
If  more  than  one  bank  of  issue  were  in  operation  in  London, 
tho  spirit  of  competition  with  which  each  would  be  actuated 
might  render  them  less  prudent  in  acting  upon  those  indi- 
cations which  should  govern  the  amount  of  their  circulation. 
This  consideration  is  of  the  more  importance  in  London, 
where  the  value  of  the  national  currency,  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries,  is  finally  adjusted  by  the  importation  or 
exportation  of  gold.  No  concert  would  probably  exist  be- 
tween rival  establishments  thus  circumstanced.  In  the 
event  of  a  redundant  circulation  becoming  evident,  the 
adoption  of  a  prudent  course  by  one  party  in  contracting  its 
issues  might  even  prove  the  signal  to  others  to  endeavour 
to  turn  that  circumstance  to  their  own  immediate  advantage 
by  filling  up  the  void  thus  occasioned.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  public  would  be  continually  subjected  to  violent 
oscillations  of  the  currency,  the  evils  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  calculate. 

We  learn  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  secret 
committee  by  certain  of  tho  Bank  directors,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  proceed  in  regulating  their  issues 
is  to  have  as  much  coin  and  bullion  in  their  coffers  as  may 
amount  to  a  third  part  of  the  habilities  of  the  Bank,  including 
sums  deposited  as  well  as  notes  in  circulation.  It  is  difi&cult 
to  account  for  the  adoption  of  exactly  one-third,  as  the  pro- 
portion calculated  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  establishment 
In  quiet  and  ordinary  times,  and  when  care  has  been  taken 
to  limit  the  circulation  within  the  amount  which  would  inju- 
riously affect  the  foreign  exchanges,  to  keep  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  profitless  capital  can  never  be  necessary.  Under 
opposite  circumstances,  when,  by  an  over-issue  of  paper, 
prices  have  been  so  driven  up  that  gold  has  become  the  only 
profitable  species  of  remittance  abroad,  experience  shows  us 
that  the  drain  upon  the  Bank  thus  arising  may  and  will  be 
carried  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  mere  redundancy  of 
currency  afloat,  and  the  demand  for  specie  may,  in  such  a 
case-,  be  carried  beyond  the  amount  thus  arbitrarily  chosen 
for  the  security  of  the  Bank.  Where  a  vigilant  course  of 
management  is  pursued,  a  small  comparative  amount  of  gold 
would  alwavs  sufllce  to  restore  the  equilibrium  when  de- 
ranged by  tne  accidental  changes  of  commerce ;  and  where  a 
dififerent  system  is  pursued  it  is  difllcult  to  say  what  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals,  short  of  the  whole  liabilities  of  the 
Bank,  will  be  found  adequate  to  that  end.  The  action  of 
the  public  upon  the  Bank  in  1825,  when  the  largest  amount 
of  bullion  ever  possessed  by  it  was  so  near  Ming  wholly 
exhausted,  proves  the  truth  of  this  position,  and  shows  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  less  questioni^le  rule  than  the 
arbitrary  one-third. 

The  Bank  of  England  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  national  debt  It  receives 
and  registers  transfers  of  stock  from  one  public  creditor  to 
another,  and  makes  the  quarterly  payments  of  the  dividends. 
For  this  purpose  it  employs  more  than  400  clerks,  porters, 
and  messengers,  and,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
1 833,  received  from  the  public  in  payment  for  this  service, 
the  sum  of  248,000/.  per  annum.  Of  this  amount  1 20,000/. 
per  annum  is  now  abated  in  terms  of  that  act. 

The  balances  of  money  belonging  to  the  public  are 
kept  in  the  Bank,  which  in  this  respect  performs  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  a  private  banker.  The  alteration  recently 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  department  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  add  somewhat  to  this  branch  of  the  Bank's  busi- 
ness. Many  individuals  likewise  use  this  establishment  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  their  money ;  but  as  the  Bank  directors 
dp  not  givQ  too  nne  faoUtiM  to  their  cnstomert  as  they  re- 


ceive from  private  bankers,  the  proportien  of  mereuitile  m<*n 
who  have  drawing  accounts  with  the  Bank  is  oomparatm-K- 
small. 

Bmnch  banks  were  established  by  the  Bank  of  BnjrU*.  t. 
in  1828  and  1829,  at  Swansea,  Gloucester,  Manrh«u<'. 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Exeter,  Newmst  ).*, 
Hull,  and  Norwien.  The  bianch  at  Exeter  has  very  rvn^ut't 
been  closed.  These  establishments  have  not  hitherto  N>rTi 
productive  of  much  profit  to  the  corporation,  but  have  pror«  i>l 
very  convenient  to  the  public.  They  facilitate  the  tvni't- 
tance  of  money  between  London  and  the  eonntrr.  ar.l 
enable  commercial  men  to  avoid  the  expense  and  ri«l 
which  previously  were  attached  to  those  operations.  A% 
the  Branch  Banks  do  not  permit  individuals  to  overdr-iv 
their  aoeounts,  and  make  no  allowance  of  tnteteat  ox*<  :■ 
deposits,  they  are  not  calculated  greatly  to  inteffcre  wiij 
the  profits  of  private  establishments,  whose  custom •-.% 
enjoy  those  advantages.  The  business  of  these  branrh^ 
principally  consists  in  discounting  bills,  issuing  notes  wh*di 
are  payable  in  London  and  in  the  place  wl^re  they  nrv 
issued,  and  in  transmitting  money  to  and  from  Londm'.  Ti 
encourage  the  circulation  of  their  own  notes,  these  branrhei 
are  accustomed  to  discount,  at  a  more  advantageons  mrc 
than  for  others,  bills  brought  to  them  by  such  country  bank<fn 
as  do  not  themselves  issue  notes. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  derived  ttom  dt«- 
counts  on  commercial  bills ;  interest  on  Exchequer  Bil}j^  tif 
which  a  large  amount  is  usually  held;  the  intere«t  up«»t 
the  capital  stock  in  the  hands  of  government,  the  sllowarr^* 
for  managing  the  public  debt,  iiiterest  on  loans,  on  mort* 
gages,  dividends  on  stock  in  the  public  fdnds.  profit  on  ^xvr- 
chases  of  bullion,  and  some  minor  sources  of  income,  fr 
1694  the  stockholders  divided  8  pe^  cent,  which  wm  f^- 

creased  to  9  per  cent,  in  the  followmg  year ;  from  that  i 

to  1 729  the  annual  dividend  fluctuated  between  5^  and  •• 
per  cent ;  for  the  next  eighteen  years  the  rate  was  5)  tn  ^ 
per  cent ;  in  )  747  it  fell  to  5  per  cent ;  in  1753  to  44  f^ 
cent,  which  was  the  lowest  rate  of  profit  since  its  first  c>;a- 
blishment;  from  1767  to  1806  the  dividend  was  grailu..:'? 
increased  to  7  per  cent,  and  from  1807  to  1822  the  piti^-  ' 
tors  divided  10  per  cent,  annually:  in  1623  the  rate  5\  i« 
lowered  to  8  per  cent,  and  has  so  continued  to  the  pn*«-*rt 
time.  In  addition  to  these  payments,  the  stock hnl'i  •*« 
have  at  various  times  received  bonuses  to  the  amount  ^f 
6,694,380/.,  or  574  per  cent  upon  the  subscribed  capital. 

The  expenses  of  the  Bank  are  necessarily  very  great.  It 
maintains  an  establishment  of  more  than  800  officers,  r^  rV<. 
porters,  and  messengers,  and  pays  to  the  stamp  offirk>  rn. 
wards  of  70,000/.  annually  as  a  composition  for  the  dit:  i-^ 
upon  its  notes  and  bills. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  ahrmys  dech '  M 
and  acted  upon  the  opinion  that  seere^  in  regard  to  rt« 
condition  is  important  to  its  prosperity.  To  such  an  cxt •  r  t 
has  this  feeling  been  carried,  that  year  after  year  JBr|*e  anl 
increasing  dividends  were  declared  and  paU,  williout  tkt 
exhibition  to  the  proprietors  of  a  single  figure  by  which  «ti«  ^ 
a  course  could  be  justified,  the  simple  recommendation  ff 
the  directors  having  always  satisfied  the  proprielm  as  to  thr 
policy  of  preserving  this  mysteiy.  The  printing  of  t^** 
report  of  the  committee  of  secrecy  in  1832  revealed  the  tn  t 
condition  of  the  corporation,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  th« 
directors  will  ever  again  be  allowed  to  involve  its  proccr  !• 
ings  in  the  same  degree  of  concealment. 

IV.  The  art  of  bankings  ca  carried  on  by  private  ft''- 
bUshnentsandjoint'Stock  asioeiatione  in  Lmdon^  in  *if^*' 
parts  qfEngliwd,  and  in  Ireland,^The  Italian  merchai  u 
who,  under  the  name  of  Lombards,  settled  in  Englaml  *\r^ 
ing  the  thirteenth  century,  and  previously  to  that  time  t>? 
Jews,  performed  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  bixsim^  -i 
the  country.    They  were  not  however,  bankets,  in  tlte  ir  <- 
dem  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  in  fact  the  buMm^- 
bankine  does  not  anpear  to  have  been  carried  on  aunH..  • 
earlier  tnan  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centur> .     i  *« 
ffoldsmiths  of  London,  who  before  that  time  had  re^tn* '  •' 
their  trade  in  money  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Ton 
coin,  then  extended  their  business  by  borrowing  and  Irr 
money.    The  latter  part  of  their  business— that  uf  k  :ul 
—was  principally  transacted  with  the  king,  to  whom  i     • 
made  advances  on  tlie  security  of  the  taxes.    They  all  tr ,. 
interest  to  the  individuals  tbom  whom  they  borrowrvl.  ^-  . 
the  receipts  which  they  gave  for  deposits  passed  from  h^r  ' 
to  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  Bank-notes  have  sint^  k-l- 
culated. 
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thrm  bean  anximxs  to  put  out  Aeir  notei  i»li«Be?er  they 
eoula  do  BO  upon  what  they  eonsidered  sood  tacttrity ;  th«t 
in  this  respect  *  they  are  guided  only  by  Sieir  own  retpectifo 
interests,  each  one  endeavoining  to  witndraw  as  mneh  of  his 
neiffhbottr's  paper  as  he  can,  and  to  sahstttute  his  own.' 
This  vieioos  svstem  has  received  a  material  cheek  from  the 
suppression  of  all  notes  under  5L  value,  a  measure  which 
arose  out  of  the  intestigations  which  Ibllowed  the  memorable 
panic  of  1 825.  The  act  of  22nd  March,  1 826,  by  which  this 
change  was  effected,  provided  for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
small  notes  from  circulation,  by  prohibiting  the  friture  issue 
of  any  stamps  for  that  purpose,  and  declar^  that  their  issue 
should  wholly  cease  on  the  5th  of  April,  1829.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  this  act  that  the  Bank  of 
England  undertook,  at  the  recommendation  of  government, 
to  establish  branches  of  its  own  body  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  practical  effect  of  tixis  measure  of  preventhig  the  cir- 
cula^on  of  notes  below  5/.  value,  has  been  to  lessen,  in  an 
Important  degree,  the  issues  of  country  bankers.  Previously 
to  their  suppression,  the  small  notes  formed  more  than  one- 
half  the  circulation  of  country  banks,  whose  issues  have 
not,  however,  been  reduced  in  that  proportion,  owing  to  an 
enlarged  amount  of  5/.  notes  being  taken  by  the  publfo :  the 
reduction,  on  the  whole,  has  been  estimated  at  30  per  cent 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  country  bankers  them- 
selves,  that  the  description  of  notes  withdrawn  formed  by 
ftir  the  most  dangerous  part  of  their  issues ;  that  in  the 
event  of  any  run  or  panio,  the  notes  of  1/.  value  were 
always  first  brought  in  for  payment,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  situation  of  the  country  banker  is  now  one  of  much 
greater  security  than  it  was  while  small  notes  were  issued. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  local  circulation  has  existed 
in  the  great  manulkcturing  and  trading  county  of  Lanca- 
shire, where  Bank  of  England  notes  alone  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  but  a  great  number  of  payments  are  adjusted  by 
means  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  or  made  payable  bv 
London  houses.  By  a  very  recent  resolution  the  Joint-Stock 
Bank  of  Manchester  has  determined  upon  issuing  notes. 

A  very  general  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  private  or 
oint-stock  banks  of  issue  should  place  adequate  security  in 
he  hands  of  the  state,  so  that  the  holders  of  their  note* 
could  never,  under  any  circumstances,  suffer  fh>m  their  in- 
solvency ;  and  oertaitiiy  there  can  be  no  good  reason  given 
why  they  should  be  left  in  this  respect  unfbttered,  whUe 
surh  ample  security  is  taken  fh>m  tne  Bank  of  England, 
whose  great  wealth  is  matter  of  notorietf.  Securities  lodged 
with  the  government  would  consist  either  in  the  public 
Stock  or  Exchequer  bills,  and  would  therefore  be  to  some 
extent  productive  of  profit  to  the  parties  by  whom  they  were 
lodged«  although  their  gains  would  certainly  be  In  some 
degree  reduced  by  the  measure.  Still  it  appears  reasonable 
that  individuals,  who  are  in  a  manner  obliged  to  receive 
payments  in  notes  of  private  establishments,  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  dishonesty  or  oareleuneas  of  the  issuers. 
Banks  of  deposit  are  differently  circumstanced,  as  it  Is  at  all 
times  optional  with  individtjals  whether  or  not  to  place  con- 
fldenre  in  a  banker,  and  it  may  with  sallrty  oe  left  to 
individuals  to  look  after  dieir  own  interest  in  this  respect 
The  depodt  of  securities  might  in  tiie  end  prove  no  loss  to 
those  bj  whom  they  were  lodged,  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
Ikct  would  tend  to  preserve  them  ftom  runs,  whkh,  although 
Ibey  may  be  successfhily  met^  are  known  to  be  at  all  timet 
productive  of  heavy  kisstft. 

There  is  another  point  whieb,  ti  II  stands  at  present, 
pfeaents  a  curious  anomaly.  The  Bank  of  Eaglan<t  which 
gives  ample  seeurity  for  the  amount  of  its  issues,  is  boitnd 
to  make  letums  lo  govwnment  at  very  short  intervals  of  the 
amount  of  its  issues  and  depoaita,  aa  well  as  of  the  quantity 
of  ooin  and  bullkm  in  its  coAn,  while  private  bankers,  who 
frit«  no  security,  have  not  the  alightest  check  placed  upon 
them  in  this  respect  It  might  certainly  be  inconvenient  to 
individual  bankers  thns  to  reireal  the  state  of  their  busbess, 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  faiterests  of  the  public 
abouM  ootwelgh  all  such  eondderationa. 

At  the  time  of  passing  the  law  flbr  the  luppfesrion  of 
•mall  Bolaa  ia  Bngland,  pioviaioii  was  made  by  the  \^ 

Stlatore  hi  the  manner  abeady  described,  for  the  esta- 
Ishment  of  jofait-ftock  banks,  which  ahould  be  banks 
of  issue,  at  any  distance  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from 
I^tnden.     Tn  ronaeqoence  of  this  act  more  than  thirty 

Cnt-ftM^  banking  eompanies  have  been  formed  in  Ens- 
li  VdacfHtrte  tbs  noitlMn.  aad  watilhotitrinf  di»- 
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tneta.  HMierto  the  lefolt  appeara  to  have  beM  adrvn- 
tageoui  both  to  their  propnelors  and  the  piiUk^  The 
system  upon  which  the  bunness  is  conducted  is  the  &iat 
^nerallv  as  that  pursued  by  private  estabUshmeiiu  .  but 
it  ia,  of  course,  more  obli^tory  upon  managers  acti-  z 
forothera  to  use  great  caution  in  tneir  dealings,  and  tit 
adhere  rigidly  to  system,  than  it  is  for  an  iodi%idual  or  a 
small  number  of  partners  without  the  same  degree  ef  re- 
sponsibility. For  this  reason,  as  *ell  as  for  the  fcnaer  m- 
curity  they  offer,  joint-stock  banks  may  in  the  end  be  »  -« 
to  the  advantage  of  the  ^blic  at  large,  althonch  the;  la^r 
not  offor  the  same  Ikeihiies  to  Individual  tradm  aa  oihrr 
banks. 

The  establishment  of  a  Joint-stock  banking  eoopuy  is 
London,  consequent  upon  the  declaration  in  the  act  cf 
1833,  which  removed  tne  doubt  existing  as  to  the  Icffal  t? 
of  such  an  undertaking,  ia  yet  too  recent  to  bQow  %%j 
estimate  to  be  formed  of  its  usef\ilnesa  to  the  public  cir 
ita  profitableness  to  the  stockholders.  Much  will  dcpet^ 
as  regards  both  these  objects,  upon  the  degree  ef  piiidr«^ 
with  which  its  affiurs  are  managed;  but  it  stems  dtflcvlt 
in  the  absence  of  experience,  to  discover  why  inch  nn  uo^ 
dertaking,  if  cautiously  conducted,  should  not  succeed  la 
London,  where  the  field  for  banking  operatioQs  ia  the  huieat 
that  could  be  chosen,  at  least  aa  well  tt  similar  ^•r^^rm 
have  succeeded  in  other  parti  of  the  United  Kbtgdoia. 

A  national  bank  was  established  by  charter  in  Iitlaiid  ia 
1783,  with  the  same  privileges  as  those  granted  to  the  Ea^k 
of  Bngland  by  the  act  of  1708.  The  original  capital  sf 
this  corporation  was  600,000/.,  and  waa  lent  to  govwnmesa 
at  four  per  cent  interest  The  management  is  ftatad  ia  s 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  ftAeen  diieetott.  Ia  laoi 
1,000.000/.  was  added  to  Ita  capitaL  Tbia  aun,  vhk^  wm 
raised  by  subscription  among  the  proyisteta  at  iWa  rau  sf 


125  per  oent,  was  abo  lent  to  govemmont  at  §m  pv 
interest   In  1821  the  capital  waa  augmented  to  SJ0k%^9Ht\ 
and  a  fUrther  prolongation  of  the  charter  waa  gnaaed  £ 
18U8,  to  expire  on  January  1, 1838. 

The  system  adopted  by  and  in  regard  to  Iba  Bank  d 
Bngland  has  on  various  occasions  been  extended  to  the  BmtX 
of  Ireland.  In  1797,  when  it  became  neresaafy  to  nurrt 
the  Bank  of  England  from  payinv  its  notes  in  goM,  tW 
measure  was,  almost  necessarily,  aaoptad  ia  Iiwlaad.  aad  a 
consequence  the  issue  of  Bank  of  Ireland  notca  mctwtMi 
fh)m  760,000/.,  which  it  was  in  1 797, to  opwards  of  4,00OjlHk, 
before  the  Suspension  Act  waa  ultimately  repeated. 

This  same  measure  led,  aa  in  England,  to  the  calaHab- 
ment  of  numerous  private  banks  In  Ireland ;  fifty  of  tb«M 
were  in  operation  In  1804.  The  power  of  iaauiDK  nc^ca 
was  greatly  abused  by  these  banks»  and  the  miicbirf  t&ui 
occasioned  waa  aggravated  by  other  Individnala  iMmr.t 
notes  also.  It  was  eiven  in  evidence  by  te%«ral  p*fv«.t 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  CommooSk  that  aS  %.*! 
this  time  there  were  295  issuers  of  paper  money  in  Irr- 
land,  whose  notea  were  in  some  cases  put  forth  ftw  a 
fow  shillings,  and  occasionally  even  as  low  aa  CX  aai 
3A  eaclL  These  issuers  consisted  of  metthaiifta,  a^9* 
keepers,  and  petty  dealers  of  all  deaeriptiona.  T1i«  cucnr- 
ouencei  might  easily  have  been  foreseen ;  forgcrvrt  a:.  I 
frauds  innumerable  were  committed,  and  it  hiinsnaa  ckt-*. 
sary  to  put  a  le^  stop  to  the  praetiea.  The  at>rh.«f 
tecoHed  with  severity  upon  the  bankers,  so  that  ef  tW  l^.v 
who  earned  on  buainesa  in  1804,  only  niwalaap  rrtnaiTH  i 
1 812.  A  fow  had  prudently  withdrawn  from  h«aa»Mw  l.t 
tile  ramainder  had  failed  ;  and  of  the  nfiw^n* 
lloned  eleven  became  bankrupt  in  1820. 

The  mischief  and  misery  thus  ooea^ed  ^ 

for  the  interference  of  government,  and  in  1821 

ttent  was  made  with  the  Bank  of  Iretand.  by  whTwh  >«tt 
stock  banking  compansea  vera  allowed  lo  be  aatabUlMd  n 
a  distance  of  fifty  Irish  miles  fhrni  Dublin.  Thk  act  wj* 
however  inoperative,  in  consequence  of  its  ooshtinf  k»  rrfval 
aeveral  vexatious  restrictions ;  and  it  was  not  mm  aArr  u» 
passing  of  a  new  act  In  1824,  by  which  this  cmr  was  rr:**- 


died,  that  a  Jotnt-stodt  hanking  oompanr  was  iiaalihJwr  la 
Belfkat  with  a  capital  of  half  a  milliaii.  Thia  was  liitV.-v«-i  i 
1 825  by  the  formation  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Irwlax»X  e  % 
a  subscribed  capital  of  two  minbns,  ooHburth  put  ef  «  .  -^ 
has  been  paid  up  bvthe  shareboldett.  Th«  ahmholdr-^  i«« 
principally  resident  in  Bnglaiuiwherv  the  manMnarckS  «'  -  « 
bank  ts  conducted,  the  chief  oflice  being  in  Lotwnn^  TV**  •  • 
sociation  carries  on  business  in  most  oftna  priacteal  ci 
towns  of  Ireland  beyond  the  pceaoibeddialaMa  Aw 
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—The  banWng  businesft  is  followed  in  the  United  8tatM  of 
America  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and,  as  regards  «onie  of 
its  principles,  upon  a  system  which  requires  notice. 

The  only  establishment  of  the  kind  that  nartakes  of  a 
national  character  is  the  United  States  Bank.  The  prin- 
cipal office  of  this  incorporation  is  in  Philadelphia;  but  it 
has  branches  In  all  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  the 

Union. 

An  United  States  bank  was  incorporated  in  1790,  under 
a  charter  for  twenty-one  years ;  this  having  expired  !nl  81 1 
was  not  renewed,  and  it  was  not  until  1816  that  the  existing 
institution  was  incoiporated.  It  has  a  capital  of  thirty-five 
millions  of  ddlars  in  shares  of  100  dollars  each.  One-fifth 
of  the  shares  were  subscribed  by  the  j^ovemment.  The 
management  is  confided  to  twenty-five  directors,  who  must 
be  8tockh(dders ;  five  of  the  number  are  annually  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rest 
are  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The  charter  of  this  bank 
will  expire  in  March,  1836 ;  a  bill  for  its  renewal  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  1832,  but  has  been  rejected  by 
the  President. 

The  capital  of  the  '  States  *  banks  existing'  in  1790  was 
about  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  chartered  iu  1791,  added  ten  millions  of  dollars  to 
th^t  amount.  Before  the  closing  of  this  establishment 
by  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1811,  there  were  in 
the  United  States  eighty-eight  state -banks,  with  capitals 
amounting  to  forty-two  millions  of  dollars.  A  great  increase 
upon  this  nimiber  and  amount  has  since  taken  place :  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1831,  there  were  throughout  the  Union 
331)  state-banks,  whose  united  capitals  amounted  to  110 
m01ions  of  dollars ;  and  from  a  paper  laid  before  Congress 
in  June,  1834,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  banking 
establishments  was  increased  to  506,  and  that  the  amount 
of' their  capital  paid  up  was  205,123,792  dollars. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  so  ^at  and  rapid  an  ex- 
tensroa  of  the  banking  business  could  not  have  arisen  alto- 
gether from  the  wants  of  the  community,  but  must  have 
been  based  upon  a  spirit  of  speculation  adverse  to  its  inte- 
iwtts.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  shortly  after  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  this  country 
in.  1812,  a  great  portion  of  these  banks,  including  all  south 
and  west  of  New  England,  were  obliged  to  suspend  their 
specie  payments.  For  adopting  this  measure  the  Ame- 
rican bankers  could  not  adduce  the  same  reason  aa  led 
to  the  Restriction  Act  in  England  in  1797;  they  must 
have  been  placed  in  so  unfavourable  a  position  solely 
tlorough  the  ruinous  competition  which  had  led  each  of 
Ihiem  to  force  as  large  an  amount  of  its  notes  upon  the  public 
WL$  possible  By  this  means  the  precious  metals  were  in  a 
manner  forced  out  of  the  country ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  confidence  began  to  be  shaken,  the  bankers  Were 
wholly  unprepared  for  &e  change.^ 

The  dissolution  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  1811  hadik- 
roured  this  short-sighted  policy  of  private  bankers,  by  widen- 
ing the  sj^ere  of  meir  business,  without  adding  in  any  way 
to  their  means  of  conducting  it  On  the  contrary,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank  having 
been  held  by  foreigners  was  remitted  abroad,  and  this  being 
a  remittance  suddenly  called  fbr  out  of  the  otdinary  ooarse 
of  commerce,  was  in  great  part  eflbcted  by  the  exportation 
of  the  precious  metals.  Tne  suppression  of  the  United 
States  Bank  had  been  attended  by  the  further  consequence 
of  calling  new  banking  establishments  into  action  in  order 
to  fill  the  chasm.  In  the  ibnr  jears  from  1st  January, 
1811,  to  ist  January,  1819,  no  fewer  than  120  new  banks 
were  chartered,  with  nominal  capitals  amounting  in  the 
ttggre^te  to  fbrty  millions  of  dollars. 

&urmg  the  general  suspension  of  spe«ie  payments  in  the 
United  States,  the  paper  currency  was  increased  about  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  its  value  was  depreciated  on  the  average  about 
twenty  per  cent,  as  compared  with  buUkm. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  organization  of  the  New  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  in  January,  1817,  that  delegates  from 
tho  banks  in  the  principal  commercial  states  having  met 
at  Philadelphia  to  consider  of  the  eiroumstanoea  in  which 
their  establishments  were  placed,  determined  upon  simultar 
neously  resuming  payments  in  Kpeoie,  a  measure  greatly 
assisted  by  the  imnortation  of  a  large  amount  of  bolUoii  by 
the  newly-established  public  bank. 

This  course  was  followed  by  sueh  a  eontmelkm  of  tlieir 
issues  on  the  part  of  private  bankers  as  occasioned  great 
and  widespread  eommarcial  distress,    Debtt^  opntnctiDd  in 


liie  depMeiaited  tvawef  beeame  euddenly  payaVb  at  its  par 
value,  while  the  facilities  usually  obtained  from  the  bankv^re 
for  their  Kquidatkia  were  as  suddenly  stopped  by  a  refuMl  of 
disoottBts.^It  is  at  Buoh  moments  aa  theie,  when  the  rr- 
toming  good  sense  of  a  people  leads  them  to  restore  the 
soundness  of  their  eurreney,  that  the  full  evila  of  a  de- 
parture from  true  principles  are  felt.  Up  to  a  owtain  point 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  may  be,  and  firequeniiT  im 
accompanied  by  a  ddusiva  show  of  prosperity,  but  which  is 
sure  in  the  end  to  have  all  its  fallacy  flevealed.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin states  that  the  number  of  banks  that  failed  between 
1811  and  I830»  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  waa  ICS. 
which  had  possessed  capitals  to  the  amount  in  the  aggregatt* 
of  near  thhty  millions  of  dollars.  In  some  of  thwe  casei 
the  loss  fell  for  the  greatest  part  upon  the  holders  of  bauL- 
notea  and  on  depositors. ;  the  stockholders  had '  paid  for  Uutr 
shares  in  their  own  promissory  notes^  which  remaining  m 
the  hands  of  the  bank  they  afterwards  redeemed  by  di*- 
hvering  up  to  be  cancelled  the  stock  in  their  namea,  and 
thus  suffered  no  loss.* 

With  one  solitary  reception — that  of  the  bank  of  tha  late 
Mr.  Girard  in  Philadelphiar-all  the  privUe  banks  estabUahed 
in  the  United  States  are  joint-stock  oompaniea  incorporated 
by  law,  with  fixed  capitalsi  to  the  extent  of  whkh  only  the 
stockholders  are  in  moat  oases  responsible.  The  busx^n 
of  all  consists  in  reeeiving  depoaits,  discounting  mercanUie 
bills,  lending  money  on  seoutity,  and  isauing  notes.  It 
may  afford  a  clearer  view  of  the  system  of  busineas  pursued 
by  these  banks  if  we  give  from  Mr.  Gallatin'a  excelWot 
pamphlet  *  On  the  Currency  and  Banking  System  of  the 
United  States,*  the  following  abstract  of  the  situation  of  xkM 
thirty-one  ehartered  banka  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Noveiaber. 
1829  —  . 


Cspital       •        •       « 

Motes  in  circula- 

tiou         ,         7^0.000 
Depoiita         .      6.758.000 

Surplus  fuDd 


BoIIaiv. 
U038/)00 


16.0S8.0OO 
1442,000 


D.»;SOS.(KK) 


BiUi  c&ieounli!d  . 

Public  stocks.  Toad,  easal, 
and  bridftt  slocks,  deliU 
secured  oa   mntysfsa* 

etc.     •  •  •  . 

Itcal  estate     « 
NoUM  of  4itbec  bsak*  and 
due  by  ocher  baaka       • 
Specio  •        • 
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In  considenng  what  would  be  the  situation  of  tbc» 
banka,  in  the  event  of  such  an  impairing  of  public  conH- 
dence  as  would  occasion  a  run  upon  thenu  we  mu^t  not  lA* 
into  the  account  the  item  of  notes  and  balances  due  by  otiur 
banks,  which  fonn  part  of  the  depositst  and  mu^t*  ^  u 
reduce  the  sum  of  16,028,000  dollars  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aooount  to  12490,000  dollars.  The  proportion  «h:ch 
the  speoie  bears  to  this  sum  is  not  quite  one-fiAh ;  an  J 
although  the  amount  of  discounted  bills  might  be  pro- 
gressively diminished  by  their  falling  due,  it  is  evident  tlui 
such  a  mode  of  relief  to  themselves  could  on^  be  mdoptcd 
by  the  banks  at  the  haaard  of  endangering  all  the  comiDer- 
oial  relations  of  the  state,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  xhxs 
whole  safely,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  holdera  of  thrr 
notes,  is  involved. 

The  legislatures  oi  several  of  the  states  bare  by  no 
means  neglected  this  important  subject,  and  have  endea 
voured  to  provide  for  the  prudent  management  of  the  banks 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  their  issues  in  proportion  to 
their  eapitaJa,  requiring  that  not  less  than  a  certain  pnTpor- 
tien  (generally  50  per  cent.)  of  their  nominal  capitals  shal! 
be  actually  paid  up  in  gold  or  ailver,  and  existing  in  tlxx 
vaulls»  before  they  beigin  business,  and  bv  lendeiini;  tba 
directors  of  each  bank  personally  responsible  for  the  coum- 
qoenoes  of  bieafcing  these  and  other  rules  fanned  for  ibe 
protection  of  the  pm>lic. 

In  Massachusetts  the  banks  are  restrained  from  issmnc 
notes  for  a  less  sum  than  one  dollar.  The  States  of  IVnc* 
sylvaniaf  Maryland,  and  Vii^griiua  have  forbidden  the  i»tne 
ti  notes  of  a  lower  denomination  than  five  doUara.  A'i 
notes  are  payable  in  specie ;  and  if  such  payment  be  reftisc^ 
the  bank  is  liable  to  pay  the  holder  damages  at  the  rate  ff 
84  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  time  payment  is  refbscd  ur 
delaved.  The  banking  system  of  Massachusetts  hsLs  Ittm. 
muph  extolled,  and  in  particular  the  banks  of  the  tovn  v^ 
Boston  have  been  held  up  as  models  for  imitation.  Cert&:a 
it  is,  that  sinoe  the  pasamg  of  the  present  laws  regulaifT;^ 
banking,  no  instance  has  occurred  of  the  fiuluro  of  any  tuik. 
in  Boston.  This  .cirpumstance  may  in  a  great  aaeaAirr  l^ 
MCOBPle^  fyi  by  the  facti  that  in  the  event  of  t  ran  upoea 
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iMSleMireM  oboBeiii  lo  as  te  diminish  the  loss  irhich  might 
otherwise  hftve  been  considerable,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of 
interest  that  was  allowed.  In  1808  a  society  was  formed  at 
Bath,  managed  by  eight  individuals,  four  of  whom  were 
ladies,  who  received  tne  savings  of  domestic  servants,  and 
allowed  interest  upon  the  same  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 
The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  ef  Ruthwell  w«s 
formed  in  1610  by  Mr.  Henry  Duncan,  who  published  an 
aocpunt  of  his  institution  with  the  hope  of  promoting  similar 
estaUi^iments  elsewhere.  This  was  the  first  savinn'  bank, 
regularly  and  minutely  organised,  which  was  brought  before 
the  publie,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  successful 
example  thus  set,  that  previous  to  the  year  1817  there  were 
seventy  savings'  banks  established  in  England,  four  in 
Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  legislative  provisions  were 
first  made  for  the  mana(];ement  of  these  institutions.    Acts 
were  passed  (57  Geo.  III.  c.  105  and  130)  for  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  banks  for  savings  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land respectively.     Under  these   acts,  the  trustees  and 
managers,  who  were  prohibited  from  receiving  any  personal 
profit  or  advantage  from  the  institutions  with  which  they 
should  be  connected,  were  requited  to  enrol  the  rules  of 
their  institutions  at  the  sessions.    A  fund  was  established 
in  the  office  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  in  London, 
entitled, '  The  Fund  for  the  Banks  far  Savings,'  and  to  this 
fhnd  the  trustees  were  bound  to  transmit  the  amount  of  all 
deposits  that  might  be  made  with  them  when  the  sum 
amounted  to  50/.  or  more.    For  the  amount  so  invested  the 
trustees  received  a  debenture,  carrying  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three-pence  per  centum  per  diem,  or  4/.  Ms.  Sd,  per  cen- 
tum per  annum,  payahle  half-yearly.    The  rate  of  interest 
then  ususdly  allowed  to  depositors  was  four  per  cent.    In 
Ireland  the  depositors  were  restricted  to  the  mvestment  of 
50k  in  each  year,  and  in  England  the  same  restriction  was 
imposed,  witn  a  relaxation  in  favour  of  the  first  year  of  a 
person's  depositing,  when  100/.  might  be  received.     No 
further  restriction  was  at  this  time  thought  necessary  as  to 
the  amount  invested,  neither  was  the  depositor  prevented 
from  investing  simultaneously  in  as  many  different  savings* 
banks  as  he  might  think  proper.    This  circumstance  was 
found  liable  to  abuse,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  1824,  which 
restricted  the  deposits  to  50/.  in  the  first  year  of  the  account 
being  opened,  and  30/.  in  each  subsequent  year,  and  when 
the  whole  should  amount  to  206/.  exclusive  of  interest,  no 
ftirther  interest  was  to  be  allowed^     Subscribers  to  one 
savings*  bank  were  likewise  not  allowed  to  make  deposits 
in  any  other,  but  the  whole  money  deposited  might  be  arawn 
from  one  savings*  bank  in  order  to  be  placed  in  another. 

In  1828  a  further  act  was  passed,  entitled  'An  Act  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Savings*  Banks,* 
and  it  is  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  (9  Geo.  IV.  o.  92) 
that  all  savings*  banks  are  at  present  conducted.  It  is  pro- 
vided herein,  'that  the  rules  of  every  savings*  bank  shall  be 
•igned  by  two  trustees,  and  submitted  to  a  barrister  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
same  are  in  conformity  to  law,  and  that  the  said  barrister 
•ball  give  a  certificate  thereof,  which,  together  with  the  rules 
signed  by  ^e  trustees,  shall  be  laid  before  the  justices  for 
Hie  county,  riding,  division,  or  place  at  the  general  or  quar- 
ter sessions ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justices  to  reject 
and  disapprove  ef  any  part  or  parts  Uiereof,  or  to  allow  and 
confirm  the  said  rules  or  such  parts  as  shall  be  conformable 
to  the  act'  The  rules  and  regulations  thus  made  and  con- 
firmed are  to  be  deposited  with  the  olerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
eoonty  or  division,  and  are  then  declared  to  be  binding  on 
tiie  eifioers  and  the  depositors  of  the  mstiuition.  The 
money  dmeited  in  savings*  banks  must  be  invested  in  tlie 
Bank  of  England,  or  of  Ireland,  in  the  names  of  the  com- 
missioners fyi  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  The  re- 
eeiplB  given  to  the  trustees  of  savings'  banks  for  money 
thus  hivested  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  ^ti  p&r  cent  per 
diem^  or  8/.  I6t.  Ojd  per  cent  per  annum,  while  the  interest 
paid  to  depoeitors  must  not  in  any  case  exceed  ^^.pereenL 
per  dienu  or  S/.  he,  5^  per  cent  per  annum,  the  mflEsranee 
being  retained  l^  the  trustees  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  the 
bank.  The  trustees  are  not  aUowed  to  receive  deposits  fttim 
any  individuals  whose  previous  deposits  have  amounted  to 
150iLy  and  when  the  balance  due  to  any  one  depositor 
nmeunta  with  interest  to  200/.,  no  ftirther  interest  is  to  be 
allowed.  Fiiendhr  aodeties  and  ehariuUe 
•HeMd  to  liivMl  faoBM  nai  asMeding  3#H 


The  inoiease  of  savings*  banks  has  been  great  beyond  al 
expectation.    On  the  2^  Novemberi  1838,  there  were  385 
savings'  banks  in  England  holding  balances  belonging  to 
414,014  depositors,  wUch  amounted  to  18,973,243/.,  being 
on  an  average  34/.  for  each  depositor.    There  were  at  the 
same  time  in  Wales  23  savinga*  banks,  having  balances 
amounting  to  361,1 50/.  belonging  to  1 1,269  depoaitors.  being 
an  average  of  32/.  for  each  depositor ;  while  in  Ireland  there 
were  76  savings'  banks,  with  funds  amounting  to  1,380,7 1  isl , 
deposited  by  49,872  persons,  the  average  amount  of  whose 
deposiu  was  28/.  The  total  for  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
was  consequently  484  savings'  banks,  with  fiinds  amonni- 
ing  to  16,715,111/.;  the  number  of  accounts  open  was 
475,155,  and  the  average  amount  of  deposits  was  con»e- 
quently  33/.    The  system  has  not  hitherto  been  adopted  m 
Scotland,  where  it  appears  to  be  less  needed  in  consequence 
of  the  facilities  afforded  by  bankers  in  receiving  small  sums 
of  money  in  deposit,  and  allowing  interest  on  them«    The 
establishment  of  savings*  banks  in  Scotland  would,  how- 
ever, extend  this  advantage  to  a  very  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  get  together  the  lowest  sum  that 
the  bankers  will  receive  on  interest.    On  the  20th  Novem* 
her,  1833,  there  were  244,575  depositors  of  sums  under  H^i. 
in  the  savings*  banks  ef  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 
whose  savings  amounted  to  1,734,709/.,  beins  an  average 
of  7/.  It.  \0d.  for  each  depositor  t  the  smaUest  sum  re- 
ceived in  deposit  by  bankers  to  bear  intsiest  in  Seotland 
is  10/. 

By  a  recent  act  (3  WiUiam  IV.  c.  14)  the  industrious 
classes  are  encouraged  to  purchase  annuities,  to  eomnencv 
at  any  deferred  permd  which  the  purchaser  may  choose,  the 
purchase-money  being  paid  either  in  one  sum  M  the  time  i^ 
agreement,  or  by  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  m  yearly  in- 
stalments, as  the  purchaser  may  determine.  The  tranaae- 
tions  under  this  act  are  to  be  carried  on  through  the  mr- 
dium  of  savings*  banks,  or  by  societies  established  for  %\.e 
purpose,  and  of  which  the  rector  or  other  mimster  of  the 
parish,  or  a  resident  justice  of  the  peaeot  shall  be  one  of  the 
tmstees. 

Rules  framed  In  a^raement  with  the  atatnte  have  been 
issued  by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduetion  of  the  national 
debt.  These  mles  provide,  among  other  thinga,  ^at  n:> 
person  being  a  tmstee,  treasurer,  or  manager  of  the  aociety, 
shall  derive  any  emolument,  diaeet  or  indirect,  firom  its  fund« ; 
that  the  treasurer,  and  tiie  naid  oflloen  of  the  society,  sbnli 

S'va  seeurity  for  tiie  faithful  exeention  of  their  tmst ;  thst 
e  age  of  the  party,  or  nominee,  upon  whose  life  the  annuit  j 
is  contracted,  must  not  be  under  fifteen  years ;  that  no  one 
individusA  can  possess,  or  be  entitled  to,  an  annuity,  or  an- 
nuities, amounting  altogether  to  more  than  20/.,  and  that 
no  annuity  of  less  than  4/.  can  be  eontraeted  for ;  ti^t  minors 
may  purchase  annuities.  Hie  annuities  are  payable  half* 
yearly,  on  the  5th  of  January  and  5th  ef  July,  or  on  the  3th 
of  April  and  10th  of  Oetober.  If  any  person  wishes  to  ha\e 
an  annuity  payable  quarterly,  that  ot^ect  mvr  be  acoom- 

Slished  by  purchasing  one  half  payable  in  Jamary  ar^a 
uly,  and  the  otiier  naif  payable  m  April  and  October. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  person  on  whose  life  the  annuity 
depends,  a  sum  equal  to  one- fourth  part  ef  the  annuity,  be- 
yond all  unpaid  arrears,  will  be  payable  to  the  person  or 
persons  entitled  to  such  annuity,  or  to  their  executon  i^r 
administrators,  if  claimed  within  two  years.  These  annuities 
are  not  transferable,  unless  the  pnrcfaiaser  becmnes  bankrupt 
or  insolvent,  when  the  annuity  becomes  the  property  of  ibe 
creditors,  and  will  be  repurchased,  at  a  fhir  valuation,  by  xht 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  If  tW 
purchaser  of  an  annuity  should  be  unable  to  continue  the 
payment  of  his  instalments,  he  may  at  any  time,  on  givii.:; 
three  months'  notice,  receive  back  the  whole  of  the  money 
he  has  paid,  but.  without  interest  If  the  purohaanr  of  m  de- 
ferred life  annoity  should  die  before  the  time  arrives  ;kt 
which  the  annuity  would  have  commenced,  Ute  whole  of  t  « 
money  actually  eontributed,  but  net  with  interest.  vriJD  be 
returned  to  his  ftimily  without  any  deduction.  Ifn  per»>A 
who  has  contracted  for,  or  is  entitled  to,  an  annuity,  be- 
comes insane,  or  is  otherwise  rendered  incaapable  of  actinr. 
such  waeklv  sum  will  be  paid  to  hia  friends  for  mrnin  tenaniv 
and  medical  attendance  as  the  managers  ^all  think  iwasco- 
able,  or  any  such  other  paymenta  may  be  made  as  the  tzr- 
geney  of  the  case  may  raouire,  out  of  die  sums  atanding  nt 
Uie  name  of  the  party.  Any  fhiuds  that  may  be  commjiu-d 
by  means  of  misstatements  and  false  certiUcataa  will  render 
vaid  llm  awrai^Tt  smd  anlQiet  tkp  pantoa 
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trader  deparU  wUbout  makioig  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  carrying  on  his  businessi  it  will  be  presumed  that  he  had 
the  intention  specified  in  the  act.  Tlie  absence  must  be 
voluntary,  and  not  to  avoid  an  arrest,  in  order  to  constitute 
an  act  of  bankruptcy.  And  the  trader's  own  declarations  of 
his  bad  circumstances,  of  his  fears  of  arrest,  &c.,  are  evi- 
dence of  his  intentions,  if  they  accompany  corresponding 
acts,  such  as  remo\ing  his  goods,  books,  &c. 

Or  otherwise  absent  himself. — A  trader's  absenting  him- 
self from  his  abode,  if  voluntarily  done,  and  not  by  means 
of  an  arrest,  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  his  intention  to 
delay  his  creditors.  And  the  absenting  himself  from  the 
Royal  Exchange,  if  he  habitually  freauents  it,  or  from  any 
temporary  place  of  resort,  may  have  the  same  effect.  The 
proprietor  of  a  theatre  retiring  behind  the  scenes  and  giving 
orders  to  be  denied,  was  held  to  commit  an  act  of  bank- 
jruptcy.  But  a  mere  breach  of  an  appointment  with  a 
creditor  will  not  be  so  considered. 

Or  begin  to  keep  house.— Theie  words  having  been 
adopted  in  the  early  statutes  respecting  bankrupts,  have  ac- 
quired a  well-known  technical  meaning,  signifying  the 
trader^s  retiring  or  concealing  himself  in  his  house  or  place 
of  business  in  order  to  avoid  creditors,  or  the  giving  orders 
to  be  denied  in  case  they  should  call.  A  general  order  of 
denial  iqay  be  an  act  of  bankruntcv  although  no  creditor 
in  fact  call  on  the  trader ;  ana  the  denial  may  be  at  a 
fWend's  house,  as  well  as  at  the  house  of  the  trader  himself. 
Closing  the  doors  and  shutters  of  a  banking-house  has  been 
held  a  '  beginning  to  keep  house,*  although  the  trader  did 
"not  reside  at  the  banking-house. 

Or  yield  himself  to  prison. — ^This  must  be  a  voluntary 
yielding  to  prison  by  a  trader  who,  on  his  arrest,  has  fiinds 
to  pay  the  debt,  but  prefers  going  to  prison  with  a  view  to 
defeat  his  general  creditors.  A  compulsory  going  to  prison 
under  an  arrest  is  only  an  act  of  bankruptcy  when  the  im- 
prisonment endures  twenty-one  days. 

Or  suffer  himself  to  be  outlawed.— Thvit  is,  if  a  man  keep 
out  of  the  way  with  intent  to  deAraud  his  creditors,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  is  outlawed  for  want  of  due  appear- 
ance to  legal  process. 

Willingly  or  fraudulently  procure  his  goods  to  be  se- 
questered.— ^This  extends  both  to  fraudulent  attachments 
ii  the  trader  s  goods  under  the  custom  of  foreign  attach- 
Inent  in  London  and  other  cities  [see  Attachmknt],  and 
to  fraudulent  judgments  and  executions  out  of  the  superior 
courts. 

Or  make,  either  within  the  realm  or  elsetohere,  any  frau- 
dulent grant  or  conveyance  of  his  lands,  tenements,  goods, 
or  chattels. — Before  the  present  Bankrupt  Act,  a  convey- 
ance of  the  trader's  property,  if  executea  abroad,  was  held 
not  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  a  defect  remedied  by  the  above 
clause. 

An  assignment  of  all  a  trader's  effects  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  is  a  clear  act  of  bankruptcy,  since  it 
goes  to  defeat  the  distribution  under  the  Bankrupt  Law,  and 
to  vest  the  property  in  persons  of  his  own  choice,  instead  of 
those  under  the  control  of  the  Great  Seal.  But  if  all  the 
creditors  (as  often  happens)  assent  to,  and  sign  such  an  in- 
strument, it  becomes  ^'alid.  since  they  are  then  estopped,  by 
their  assent,  from  treating  it  as  an  aot  of  bankruptcy.  And 
by  the  4th  section  of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  such  an  assign- 
ment shall  not  be  deemed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  unless  a 
flat  issue  against  the  trader  within  six  calendar  months 
from  the  execution ;  provided  the  assignment  be  executed  by 
cveiT  trustee  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
ecution by  tiie  trader,  and  the  execution  is  attested  and 
pablidy  notified  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  statute. 

An  assignment  of  part  of  a  trader's  effects  is,  in  many 
Instances,  perfectly  good  and  valid ;  but  if  he  assign  the 
whole  with  only  some  colourable  exception,  it  is  an  act  of 
bankruptcy ;  and,  in  general,  if  he  assign  over  so  consider- 
able a  proportion  of  his  stock-in-trade  and  effects  as  must 
disable  him  from  effectually  carrying  on  his  trade,  it  is  an 
act  of  bankruptcy ;  and  if  the  assignment  be  made  volun- 
tarily, that  is,  without  the  pressure  of  the  creditor,  and  with 
a  view  to  prefer  a  particular  creditor,  or  creditors,  it  will, 
though  not  made  in  immediate  contemplation  of  bankruptcy, 
constitute  in  itself  an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  and,  d  fortiori, 
it  will  have  that  effect  if  made  under  such  circumstances  as 
•how  that  the  trader  must,  at  the  tiuie  of  executing  it,  have 
contemplated  bankruptcy. 

Or  make  any  fraudulent  gift,  delwery,  or  transfer  of 
^^  pf  his  goods  or  ehattels^-^The  transfer  or  dielivery 


most,  in  general,  be  voluntary,  and  not  bnmght  about  by 
terror  of  legal  process,  or  even  by  the  importunity  of  a 
creditor ;  and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  circumstance  of  the 
proposal  to  make  the  delivery  coming  from  the  creditor  and 
not  from  the  bankrupt,  has  been  held  to  negative  the  in- 
ference of  voluntariness,  and  to  render  the  transaction  vahd. 
But  whether  of  his  voluntary  motion,  or  under  pressure  of 
a  creditor,  if  a  trader  transfer  over  the  whole  of  his  effect^ 
or  such  a  portion  of  them  as  must  necessarily  lead  to  insol- 
vency and  the  stoppage  of  his  trade,  it  now  constitutes  an 
act  of  bankruptcy. 

The  acts  of  bankruptcy  above  enumerated  depend  upon 
the  trader's  intention  m  doing  the  act.  The  following  are 
the  acts  which  constitute  acts  of  bankruptcy,  whether  done 
with  or  without  an  intention  to  delay  or  defraud  creditors. 

By  the  5th  section  of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  16.  'if  any 
trader,  having  been  arrested  or  committed  to  prison  for  debt, 
or  on  any  attachment  for  non-payment  of  money,  shall 
upon  such  or  any  other  arrest  or  commitment  for  debt,  or 
non-payment  of  money,  or  upon  any  detention  for  debt,  lie 
in  prison  for  twenty-one  days,  or  having  been  arrested  or 
committed  to  prison  for  any  other  cause,  shall  lie  in  priboo 
for  twenty-one  days  after  any  detainer  for  debt  todt^cd 
against  him  and  not  discharged,  every  such  trader  shall  b«* 
thereby  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptc}  ; 
or  if  any  such  trader  having  been  arrested,  committed,  \»r 
detained  for  debt,  shall  escape,  every  such  trader  shall  lie 
deemed  thereby  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptf  y 
finom  the  time  of  such  arrest,  commitment,  or  detention.* 

The  bankrupt  law  does  not  now,  and  never  did,  make  the 
mere  cireum stance  of  being  arrested  an  act  of  bankrupted. 
The  most  substantial  trader  is  liable,  under  unforeseva 
emergencies,  to  be  arrested ;  the  presumption  of  in6ol%c.i«*y 
only  arises  from  the  fact  of  lying  m  prison  twenty-one  da>« 
without  being  able  to  procure  bail,  or  of  escaping  out  vit 
prison  to  avoid  payment  of  the  debt. 

Filing  a  declaration  of  insolvency. — ^Under  the  old  law, 
no  effectual  provision  was  made  for  enabling  an  hone»t 
debtor,  who  believed  himself  insolvent,  voluntarily  to  ^^uU 
ject  himself  to  the  bankrupt  law,  and  thereby  to  produ^f 
an  equal  distribution  of  his  property  among  his  credit  uv 
To  remedy  this  defect,  it  is- provided  by  section  6  of  the  mu 
Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  that  if  a  trader  file  with  the  secretan  :f 
bankrupts  a  declaration  of  his  insolvency,  signed  by  him- 
self, and  attested  by  an  attorney,  the  secratarr  of  bank* 
rupts  shall  sign  a  memorandum  which  shall  autkonze  t:u* 
insertion  in  the  Gazette  of  such  declaration,  and  such  d^^ 
claration  shall  then  become  an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  but  the 
fiat  upon  it  must  issue  within  two  months  after  Uie  itkict- 
tion  of  the  advertisement,  and  the  advertisement  mu*t  W 
signed  within  eight  days  after  the  declaration  is  filed. 

By  the  8th  section  of  the  present  bankrupt  act,  if  any 
bankrupt,  after  the  issuing  of  any /a/  of  bankruptcy,  pat 
to  the  person  suing  out  the  same, 'money,  or  give  or  €{eli>rr 
to  any  such  person  satisfaction  or  security  for  his  debt, 
whereby  such  person  may  receive  more  in  the  pound  th  lo 
the  other  creditors,  such  pavment  or  gift  shaU  be  void  ;  ai\(l 
if  any /al  shall  have  issued,  the  Lord  Chancelloc  m%y  dinrt 
that  It  be  proceeded  in,  or  order  it  to  be  superseded,  and  a 
new  fiat  may  issue,  and  such  fiat  may  be  supported  either 
by  proof  of  such  last-mentioned  or  any  other  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  addition  to  the  above  acts  of  bankruptcy,  the  eimxm- 
stanoe  of  a  debtor  filing  a  petition  for  his  discfaarve  undfr 
the  Insolvent  Debton*  Act  is,  by  the  statute  7th  Geo.  IV. 
e.  57,  declared  an  aot  of  bankruptcy,  on  which  ayis/  nxay  bs 
issued. 

Acts  of  bankruptcy  6y  traders  tcho  have  privilege  ^f 
parliament. — As  traders  oeing  members  of  puiiamem  an 
not  liable  to  personal  arrest  for  debt  during  the  time  of  pri- 
vilege, some  special  provisions  were  requisite  as  to  acts  cf 
bankruptcy  committed  by  such  persons.  Acoordinely^  ac- 
tion 9  of  tne  bankrupt  act,  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  pcovidea  that 
if  any  traderhaving  privilege  of  parliament  commit  an>  :i 
the  before-mentioned  acts  of  bankruptcy,  a  commisaloQ  (/La/i 
of  bankruptcy  may  issue  against  him,  and  the  cvmrn'^- 
sioners,  and  all  other  persons  acting  mider  the^iol,  may  pfo- 
ceed  as  against  other  bankrupts  ;  but  such  trader  shall  n  < 
be  subject  to  be  arrested  during  the  time  of  pnTilegie,  exoe^t 
in  cases  made  felony  by  the  bankrupt  law. 

By  sec.  1 0,  if  any  creditor  of  such  trader,  to  raoh  amocctt 
as  is  reouired  to  support  a/o/,  shall  file  an  aflUUvit  that 
any  sucn  debt  is  justly  due  to  hiv»  and  that  mdi  debior  » 
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Court  4ire  prescribed  by  the  statute.  Those  which  are 
vested  in  the  commissioners  concern  the  ordinary  admini^ 
tration  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  and  are  the  subject  of  our 
present  consideration. 

By  the  act  the  six  commissioners  are  expressly  invested 
with  every  power  and  authority  that  belonged  to  the  former 
Commissioners  under  the  Great  Seal,  provided  that  no  single 
commissioner  shall  have  power  to  commit   a  bankrupt  or 
other  person  examined  before  him  otherwise  than  to  the  cus- 
tody of  a  messenger  of  the  court,  to  be  brought  before  a  sub- 
division court  of  three  commissioners,  or  before  the  Court  of 
Review  of  Three  Judges,  within  three  days  of  such  commit- 
ment   An  appeal  is  given  from  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
missioners as  to  points  of  law  or  equity,  and  the  refusal  or 
admission  of  evidence,  in  case  of  disputed  debts,  to  the  Court 
of  Review  of  Three  Judges,  and  a  like  appeal  from  that 
court  to  tiie  Lord  Chancellor.    All  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners may  be  executed  by  any  of  the  judges  of  the 
court    The  oath  of  office  of  the  country  commissioners  is 
required  to  be  taken  at  the  opening  of  every /iat:  that  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Bankrupt  Court  needs  only  to  be 
taken  once.    The  country  commissioner  is  not  a  judge  of 
record  as  the  commissioners  of  the  court  are  ;  but  protec- 
tion from  malicious  and  vexatious  actions  is  afforded  to  both 
descriptions  of  commissioners  by  the  usual  clauses  applying 
to  magistrates,  authorizing  them,  in  case  of  actions  for  acts 
done  in  the  course  of  their  duty,  to  tender  amends  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  requiring  the  plaintiff  to  give  a  month's  notice 
of  action,  to  commence  the  action  within  three  months  of  the 
act  done,  and  to  pay  double  costs  in  case  of  a  nonsuit  or  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant.    The  general  powers  vested  in  the 
commissioners  principally  depend  on  the  old  law  consolidated 
in  the  act  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  16.    By  section  33  of  that  act  they 
may,  after  the  adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  summon  persons 
suspected  of  possessing  any  part  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  or 
effects,  or  supposed  to  be  indebted  to  the  bankrupt,  or  capable 
of  giving  information  concerninj^  the  person,  trade,  or  deal- 
ings of  the  bankrupt,  or  concerning  any  act  of  bankruptcy 
committed  by  him,  and  require  such  persons  to  produce 
all  books,  papers,  deeds,  and  documents  necessary  to  the 
verification  of  such  person's  depositions,  or  to  the  full  dis- 
closure of  the  matters  inquired  mto  by  the  commissioners ; 
and  on  such  person  s  neglecting  to  appear,  having  no  lawful 
impediment,  the  commissioners  may,  by  warrant  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  authorise  such  person  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  them.     The  commissioners  may  examine 
every  person  summoned  or  brought  before  them  concerning 
the  person,  trade,  dealings,  or  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  or 
concerning  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  reduce  the  answers 
to  writing,  which  the  party  examined  must  sign  ;  and  if  a 
person  refuse  to  be  sworn,  or  refuse  to  answer,  or  shall  not 
answer  lawful  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commis- 
sioners, or  reiiise  to  sign  his  examination,  or  shall  not  pro- 
duce books,  papers,  &c.,  in  his  possession,  when  required, 
and  to  which  he  shall  not  state  an  objection  which  shall  be 
allowed,  the  oommissioners  may  commit  him  to  prison  till 
he  shall  submit  to  be  sworn  or  to  answer,  &c.  &c. 

By  section  36  the  commissioners  may  summon  the  bank- 
rupt whether  certificated  or  not ;  and  in  case  he  shall  not 
come  and  shall  have  no  lawful  impediment  the  commis- 
sioners may  direct  him  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  be- 
fbre  them ;  and  the  commissioners,  on  his  appearing,  may 
examine  him  as  to  all  matters  touching  his  trade,  dealings, 
or  estate,  and  reduce  his  answers  to  writing,  which  the 
bankrupt  is  to  sign ;  and  if  the  bankrupt  refuses,  having  no 
lawful  impediment  allowed  by  the  commissioners,  they  may 
commit  him,  to  remain  till  he  shall  submit  himself  to  be 
sworn,  &c.  &c.  They  have  a  similar  power  to  summon 
and  to  apprehend  the  wife  of  the  bankrupt  for  similar  pur- 
poses. The  bankrupt  or  any  other  person  wilfully  swearing 
falsely  before  the  commissioners,  shall  incur  the  penalties 
of  perjury,  a  provision  which  is  extended  to  any  false  af- 
firmation by  a  quakcr.  Such  are  the  principal  general 
powers  of  the  commissioners,  whether  commissioners  of  the 
Bankrupt  Court  or  commissioners  resident  in  the  country. 
The  ficU  which  eives  them  die  particular  authority  to  act  in 
each  individual  Dankruptcy,  is,  in  cases  of  London  bank- 
ruptcies, in  this  form : — 


*  I  hereby  anihorise  A.  B.«  of 
complaint  ag«iiigt  B.  C.»  of 
niptcy* 


to  prosecute  his 
in  tba  Cottii  of  Bank- 

'  Bbougkam»  C* 


In  ease  of  a  country  bankruptcy  it  is  diis  :^ 

'  I  hereby  authorise  A  B.,  of  to  protecutc  his 

complaint  against  B.  C,  of  at  Liverpool,  in  ti.c 

county  of  Lancashire,  before  E.  F.,  G.  H.,  and  J.  K.,  E»4>. 

'  John  Lkacu,  M.  R. 

Upon  proof  being  made  either  before  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy or  the  country  commissioners,  of  the  petitieinnj^ 
creditor's  debt  the  trading  of  the  bankrupt  within  the 
meaning  of  the  section  before  stated,  and  of  an  aet  of  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  nature  before  described,  the  court  or  the  com- 
missioners in  the  country  formally  adjudge  the  trader  tn  be 
a  bankrupt.    Against  this  adjudication  the  bankrupt  niuf 
appeal  by  presentmg  a  petition  to  reverse  it  to  the  Court 
of  Review,  within  two  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  the 
adjudication,  if  the  trader  is  residing  In  the  United  Kin:: 
dom,  or  within  three  months  if  residing  in  any  other  port  nf 
Europe,  or  within  one  year  if  elsewhere ;  the  Court  of  R<«. 
view  shall  then  proceed  to  decide  on  the  petition,  or  at  the 
option  of  the  banknipt«  and  on  his  finding  security  for  co%u, 
may  direct  an  issue  as  to  any  question  of  het  affecting 
the  vahdity  of  the  commission,  to  be  tried  before  the  Chief 
Judge,  or  any  other  judge  of  the  Court  of  Review.    An 
appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  any 
matter  of  law  or  equity,  or  the  refusal  or  admission  of  e^  i- 
denoe  only.    The  Lord  Chancellor  has  power,  under  special 
ciroumstances,  after  any  such  issue  tried,  to  order  another 
JIat  to  issue  at  the  instance  of  another  creditor,  and  to  be 
supported  by  evidence  of  any  other  debt,  trading,  and  act  .if 
bankruptcy.    If  the  bankrupt  die  subsequent  to  the  otlju'ft* 
cation  of  bankruptcy,  the  commissioners  are  authorised  t> 
proceed  as  if  he  were  living.    The  commissioners  a«  rv 
quired  forthwith  to  give  notice  of  their  adjudication  in  t! « 
l^indon  Gazette,  and  thereby  to  appoint  two  pubUemeetin^« 
for  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  his  property  and  effects,  ai  l 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bankrupt  Act    Tr.  * 
last  of  these  meetings  is  to  be  on  the  forty-second  day  a'trr 
the  publication  in  the  Gazette;  and  at  the  first  mWtt:.^ 
the  choice  of  the  bankrupt's  assignees  is  to  take  pUiv. 
The  commissioners  also  sign  a  summons  to  the  bank.ri.^t 
to  surrender,  a  disobedience  of  which  is  punishable   >> 
transportation,  or  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  such  sur- 
render (unless  the  time  be  enlarged  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) must  be  on  the  forty-second  day  after  the  sum- 
mons.   After  such  surrender  the  commissioners  are  a*], 
thorised  to  make  such  allowance  to  the  bankrupt  out  >  f 
his  estate,  till  he  has  passed  his  last  examination,  a»  »*'«J 
be  necessary  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family.   T:  ^ 
bankrupt,  after  the  choice  of  assignees,  is  bound  to  decl.i-t 
upon  oath  all  books  and  papers  relating  to  his  estate,  to  at- 
tend the  assignees  on  reasonable  notice,  and  assist  tbem  ^r. 
making  out  his  accounts.    After  his  surrender  he  may  at  J. 
times  inspect  his  books  and  papers,  and  bring  with  biro  tv  j 
persons  to  assist  him.    After  he  has  obtained  his  certifirair, 
he  shall,  on  demand  in  writing,  attend  the  assienee^   to 
settle  any  accounts  between  his  estate  and  any  debtor  or 
creditor,  or  do  any  act  necessary  for  getting  in  his  esta**, 
being  paid  5*.  per  day  by  the  assignees.    The  bankrjpc 
is  protected  from  arrest  in  coming  to  surrender,  and  a'-> 
during  the  forty- two  days,  or  any  enlarged  tune  idlowod  fx 
finishing  his  examination. 

The  commissioners  sign  a  warrant  of  seiznre  of  the  tia :  V  • 
rupt's  effects,  which   is  directed  to  a  person  called    t'  • 
meftsmffer,  who  is  authcMnsed  to  break  open  the  bouse,  WL-t  - 
house,  doors,  trunks,  and  chests  of  the  banknipt,  and  --- .  r 
his  body  and  property ;  and  in  case  there  is  reasoo  t<»  ^u«- 
pect  that  property  of  the  bankrupt   is  concealed    in    j  % 
pi-emises  not  his  own,  a  justice  of  the  peace  is  author-^  i 
to  grant  a  search-warrant  to  the  messenger,  who  H  p.  • 
tected  in  the  execution  of  it,  in  the  same  manner  a<k    - 
cases  of  stolen  property  concealed.    The  raessenser  i*  pn*- 
tected  from  vexatious  actions  for  acts  done  in  diM^^harvf     ' 
his  duty  by  the  clauses  which  are  usual  for  the  pTT»v.  • 
of  constables  and  other  similar  officers  in  the  exvrr:-.      • 
their  functions ;  and  any  obstruction  offered  to  the  tt»e<!^'r. ,    • 
is  a  contempt  of  the  Court  of  Chaucery.     For  exp.tts^<> 
curred  in  tlie  execution  of  his  ofiice  before  the  choice  t.i  >' 
assignees,  his  claim  is  against  the  petitioning  cietlicur.  <«>  > 
for  those  subsequently  incurred,  against  the  assignee. 

4.  T^^/Voo/o/Dc^^*.— Having  thus  shown  lUe  nivwlc* 
which  the  trader  is  declared  a  bankrupt,  and  his   propv-itv 
and  effects  are  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  J^ar  f  t 
distribution  among  his  cceditors,  ma  V€xificatioa  of  trc" 
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to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  supersede  it,  which  is  the  only 
mode  in  which  they  can  dispute  the  validity  of  the  Jiat. 
llie  assig:nees  are  required  to  keep  an  account  of  all  receipts 
and  payments  on  account  of  the  bankrupt,  which  every  cre- 
ditor may  inspect.  The  commissioners  may  at  all  times 
summon  the  assignees  before  them,  and  require  them  to 
produce  all  books,  papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the 
bankruptcy ;  and,  on  their  default  without  excuse,  may  cause 
the  assignees  to  be  brought  before  them,  and  on  their  re- 
fusing to  produce  such  books,  &c.,  may  commit  them  to 
prison  until  they  submit  to  the  commissioners'  order.  If  an 
assignee  retain  in  his  hands,  or  employ  for  his  benefit,  or 
knowingly  permit  any  co-assignee  to  retain  or  employ,  any 
sum  to  the  amount  of  100/.,  or  if  he  neglect  to  invest  any 
money  in  Exchequer  bills  when  ordered  by  the  commis- 
sioners, he  shall  be  liable  to  be  charged  20  per  cent,  on 
such  money.  Assignees  resemble  trustees  in  being  sepa- 
rately answerable  only  for  what  each  receives,  and  they 
must  all  join  in  giving  a  good  discharge  for  money  belong- 
ing to  the  bankrupt's  estate.  If  an  assignee  himself  be- 
come bankrupt,  being  indebted  to  the  estate  of  which  he 
is  assignee,  and  if  he  obtain  his  certificate,  the  certificate 
will  only  have  the  effect  of  freeing  his  person  from  impri- 
sonment ;  but  his  fliture  property  and  effects  remain  liable 
for  his  debts  as  assignee.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  a 
general  jurisdiction  over  assignees  in  matters  relating  to 
the  bankruptcy,  and  will  compel  the  performance  of  their 
duties  if  neglected.  One  of  their  duties  is  to  sell  the  bank- 
rupt's property,  at  which  sale  they  cannot  themselves  in 
general  become  purchasers  by  reason  of  their  fiduciary 
character.  The  assignees  are  entitled  to  be  reimbursed 
all  necessary  expenses ;  and  if  an  accountant  is  indispen- 
sable to  assist  them,  they  are  entitled  to  employ  one.  Ihey 
have  the  right  of  nominating  the  solicitor  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy, and  of  regulating  his  continuance  or  removal ;  and 
they  may,  with  Uie  approbation  of  the  commissioners,  ap- 
point the  bankrupt  himself  to  manage  the  estate,  or  carry 
on  the  trade  on  behalf  of  the  creditors,  or  to  aid  them  in  any 
other  manner.  The  Court  of  Review  have  power  to  re- 
move an  assignee,  either  on  his  own  application  or  on  that 
of  a  creditor. 

2.  The  official  assignees  are  merchants,  brokers,  or  ac- 
countants, or  persons  who  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  trade 
in  London  or  Westminster,  not  exceeding  thirty  in  number, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  act  as  ofi&cial 
assignees  in  all  bankruptcies  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of 
Ban&ruptcy,  one  of  whom  acts  with  the  chosen  assignees  in 
every  such  bankruptcy,  giving  security  for  his  conduct. 
The  personal  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  and  the  rents  and  pro- 
ceeds of  his  real  estate*  are  received  by  the  official  assignee, 
where  not  otherwise  directed  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  or 
the  commissioners ;  and  all  stock,  moneys,  and  securities  of 
the  bankrupt,  shall  be  forthwith  transferred  and  paid  by  the 
official  assignee  to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Accountant-General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  subjectto 
such  order  for  the  keeping  an  account,  or  payment,  invest- 
ment, or  delivery  thereof,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  shall  direct.  Till  the  choice  of  the 
chosen  assignees,  the  official  assignee  acts  as  sole  assignee 
of  the  bankrupt.  He  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  chosen 
assignees  as  to  the  appointment  or  removal  of  the  soUcitor, 
or  as  to  directing  the  sale  of  the  bankrupt's  estate.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  may  supply  any  vacancy  in  the  before- 
mentioned  number  of  official  assignees  ;  and  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  may,  in  case  of  the  death  of  an  official  assignee 
appointed  in  any  bankruptcy,  appoint  another  from  that 
number;  and  the  commissioner  before  whom  any  trader 
is  adjudged  bankrupt,  may  order  a  suitable  remuneration  to 
the  official  assignee  out  oi  the  bankrupt's  estate. 

6.  The  vesting  of  the  Bankrupfs  Estate  in  the  As- 
signees,— The  commissioners  formerly  executed  a  deed  of 
assignment  to  the  assignees  of  all  the  bankrupt's  property ; 
but  now,  by  the  operation  of  1  and  2  Will,  I V.  c.  56,  s.  25. 
26,  the  whole  of  the  bankrupt's  real  and  personal  estate  and 
effects,  whetlier  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  colonies, 
becomes  absolutely  vested  in  the  assignees  by  virtue  of 
their  appointment ;  and  in  case  of  any  new  assignee  being 
appointed,  it  vests  in  him  jointly  with  those  before  ap- 
pointed ;  and  in  those  cases  where  the  deed  of  conveyance 
or  assignment  of  the  bankrupt's  property  would  require 
enrolment  or  registration,  a  certificate  of  the  appointment  of 
assignees,  under  the  seal  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  is 

0niQU(4  o(  legist^red,  «ad  is  ^yidenc^  of  the  appointment  in 


all  courts  or  places.  By  the  late  Act  passed  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  fines  and  recoveries,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  e,  74*  the 
commissioners  acting  under  any  fiai  may  dispoae,  fur  a 
valuable  consideration,  of  all  lands  of  which  the  bankrupt 
is  tenant  in  tail,  and  thereby  create  as  large  an  estate  u  the 
bankrupt  might  have  done  had  he  not  become  banknxpt. 

The  eopyhold  estate  of  the  bankrupt  does  not  pass  to  the 
assignees  by  virtue  of  their  mere  appointment,  but  the 
commissioners  are  authorized  to  oom*ey  such  property  to 
any  person  who  purchases  it.    The  purchaser  is  t<i  airm 
and  compound  with  the  lord  of  the  manor  wherein  u  is 
situate  for  the  fines  and  services,  and  the  lord  sluil  at 
the  next  court  grant  the  property  to  the  vendee.    Conon* 
gent  estates  and  interests  in  real  property  which  belonj^  ti 
nie  bankrupt  pass  to  the  assignees ;  but  the  expectancy  ut 
an  heir-at-law  (or  possibility,  as  it  is  technically  failed)  t* 
not  such  an  interest  as  vests  in  the  assignees.    Offion  <^f 
an  inheritable  nature,  or  such  as  are  held  for  a  term  <*i 
years,  are  in  general  saleable,  and  therefore  pass  to  th« 
assignees,  provided  they  do  not  concern  the  admiuutra* 
tion  of  public  justice ;  and  as  an  officer  on  half-pay  can- 
not sell  his  half-pay,  so,  on  principles  of  public  polirt, 
he  cannot  lie  called  on  to  discover  or  surrender  it  in  ca^  ot 
his  becoming  a  bankrupt    All  the  debts  and  choses  in  ac- 
tion due  to  the  bankrupt  vest  in  his  assignees,  who  havo  a 
right  to  sue  upon  all  beneficial  contracts  entered  into  with 
the  bankrupt  before  his  bankruptcy,  and  also  for  all  tocu 
and  injuries  affecting  his  property;  but  not  for  merB  per* 
Bonal  wrongs,  such  as  assaults,  slanders,  libels,  and  the  like. 
The  right  to  bring  a  real  action  passes  to  the  assignees,  et«« 
though  the  estate  may  be  the  bankrtipt^s  in  right  of  his  w^e. 
If  the  bankrupt  have  lost  money  at  play,  which,  by  %nrtue 
of  the  Gaming  Act  (9  Anne,  c.  14),  is  recoverable  fVom  the 
winner,  the  assignees  are  entitled  to  sue  for  it.    The  bank- 
rupt's interest  in  a  patent,  and  his  right  to  publish  a  nem»> 
paper,  constitute  property  which  vests  in  his  assignee:*.     As 
the  right  of  the  bankrupt  to  sue  at  law  on  contracts  pa56e& 
to  his  assignees,  so  also  does  his  nght  of  suing  in  equity  if< 
enforce  their  specific  performance ;  but  in  order  to  pn.»t*.Tt 
vendors  who  have  agreed  to  sell  real  property  to  a  tradrr 
who  becomes  bankrupt,  the  assignees  ate  compellefl  ^'la 
being  required)  to  execute  the  aereement  or  to  aband^in  tt, 
or,  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  vendor  may  apply  by  pctitioa 
to  the  Chancellor,  who  will  order  the  assignees  to  deljvtr 
up  the  agreement,  or  make  such  other  order  as  be  shal! 
think  fit.    The  bankrupfs  personal  property  situated  in  s 
foreign  country  will  pass  to  the  assignees,  unless  the  lav  of 
the  foreign  country  prevent  it.    With  respect  to  leas«s  ihe 
assignees  are  not  bound  to  accept  a  leasehold  inteveM  be- 
longing to  the  bankrupt  unless  they  think  proper ;  for  m 
some  cases  such   a  property  is  burdened  with  rent  and 
covenants  beyond  its  value,  and  would  prove  a  lose  to  (hv 
creditors.    Such  property,  therefore,  remains  >>i3ted  in  the 
bankrupt  till  the  assignees  have  done  some  aet  amount- 
ing to  an  acceptance,  such  as  taking  possessiun  of  jt,  or 
intermeddling  with  it  in  the  capacity  of  owner;  but  a  men- 
experiment,  by  putting  it  up  to  sale  to  ascertain  Us  \aiw, 
will  not  constitute  an  acceptance  of  it.    If  the  assisjr..'^* 
accept  the  lease,  they  become  liable  to  the  landlord  tZt  \tx 
rent  and  covenants,  and  the  bankrupt  is  discharged  fn  to 
both  from  the  date  of  ihe  flat.    If  the  assignees  deehne  \^^ 
lease,  the  bankrupt  is  also  discharged  by  the  Bankrupt  Ar i* 
from  the  rent  and  covenants,  provided  he  deliver  up  the  '.e.*'^ 
to  the  landlord  within  fourteen  days  from  his  having  iK»tir  > 
that  the  assignees  have  dechned  it;  and  if  the  ns^i^rnctr^. 
on  being  reouired,  fail  to  elect  whether  they  will  aftx^.t  .r 
decline  the  lease,  the  landlord  may  apply  by  petition  t 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  will  order  them  so  to  elect,  sr-: 
to  deliver  up  the  lease  in  case  they  decUne  it,     Propert* 
which  the  bankrupt  holds  as  trustee  for  others  doc*  n  . 
pass  to  his  assignees,  being  in  no  way  beneflcoal  to  by* 
creditors.    If  the  bankrupt  has  stock  sUnding  in  hi«  nan-- 
the  commissioners  may  order  it  to  be  transferred  into  t  • 
names  of  the  assignees.    Whatever  beneficial  inteI>^«t  ^S 
bankrupt  may  have  in  property  of  his  wife  passes  to  i>- 
assignees ;  but  property  which  she  enjoys  as  a  sole  iruder  • 
the  city  of  London,  or  which  is  settled'  to  her  sepaiate  u- 
does  not  fall  within  the  operation  of  the  bankruptey^.    \i\tvt 
assignees  are  able  to  recover  possession  of  the  wifbV  pcv^ 
pertv  in  a  court  of  law,  equity  will  not  interfere  irith  ti.-.r 
legal  title ;  but  if  the  property  is  of  such  a  nature  that  iht?» 
are  compelled  to  sue  in  a  court  of  equity  to  recover  it,  tliai 

court  wiU  requue  a  provision  to  bo  made  for  (he  iriib  «txi 
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diilon«  opeiating  u  a  discharge  from  tha  future  claima 

of  his  crediiora.  This  certificate  must  be  signed  by  foui^ 
ftAhs  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditors  who  have 
proved  debts  above  20/. ;  or  after  six  calendar  months  from 
the  last  examination  of  the  bankrupt,  it  must  be  signed 
either  by  three-fifths  in  number  and  value  of  such  cre- 
ditors, or  by  nine-tenths  in  number  of  such  creditors. 
The  certificate  must  also  be  signed  and  sealed  by  the  com- 
missioners alter  the  signature  by  the  proper  number  of 
ereditors;  and  must  certify  to  the  Chancellor  that  the 
bankrupt  has  made  a  full  discovery  of  his  estate  and  elTects, 
and  has  in  all  respects  conformed  to  the  law  respecting 
bankrupts,  and  that  the  requisite  number  of  creditors  signed 
the  certificate ;  and  the  bankrupt  must  also  make  oath  that 
the  certificate  and  consent  of  creditors  were  obtained  without 
fraud.  Any  contract  or  security  given  by  the  bankrupt  to 
any  creditor,  for  securing  money  to  him  as  a  persuasion  to 
sign  the  certificate,  is  wholly  void.  The  certificate,  in 
order  to  operate  as  a  discharge  to  the  bankrupt,  must  also 
be  duly  allowed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  For  tibis  purpose, 
notice  must  be  given  in  the  Gazette  that  the  certificate  will 
be  allowed  within  twenty-one  days,  unless  cause  is  shown 
to  the  contrary ;  and  in  the  mean  time  any  creditor  may 
petition  against  such  allowance.  In  certain  cases  of  mis- 
conduct by  the  bankrupt,  the  certificate  becomes  wholly 
void ;  as,  if  the  bankrupt  has  lost  in  any  one  day  20/.  by 
gambling  or  wagering,  or  200/.  within  one  year  next  pre- 
ceding his  bankruptcy  ;  or  if  he  has,  within  that  period,  lost 
200/.  by  any  illegal  contract  for  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
government  or  other  stock ;  or  if  he  have,  after  bankruptey, 
or  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy,  destroyed,  altered,  mu- 
tilated, or  falsified  any  of  his  Ixwks  or  papers,  orlieen  privy 
to  the  making  any  fraudulent  entries  in  his  books ;  or  if  he 
has  concealed  property  to  the  amount  of  10/. ;  or  if  he  was 
privy  to  the  proving  of  any  false  debt  under  the /a/,  without 
disclosing  it  to  tho  assignees.  A  certificate  has,  in  some  very 
extreme  cases  (as  for  gaming),  been  recalled  after  it  has 
been  allowed.  But  so  harsh  a  measure  requires  to  be  very 
stron^:ly  grounded. 

The  affect  of  the  certificate  is  to  exempt  the  bankrupt 
from  the  payment  of  all  debts  which  might  have  been  proved 
under  the /a/.     A  debt  proveable  under  the  jSo/,  and  a  debt 
barred  by  the  certificate,  are  convertible  terms.    The  nature 
of  these  debts  has  been  considered  under  a  previous  title. 
As  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  exemption  conferred  by 
the  Bankrupt  Act,  if  the  bankrupt  is  arrested  for  any  debt 
proveable  un<ler  the  commission,  he  will  be  discharged  on 
entering  a  common  appearance  (see  Bail),  and  may  plead 
that  tlie  cause  of  action  accrued  before  he  became  bank- 
rupt, and  the  certificate   and  allowance  thereof  shall  be 
auflicient  evidence  of  the  trading  bankruptey,  andy?«/,  and 
other  proceedings ;  and  if  any  bankrupt  is  taken  in  execu- 
tion for  any  such  debt,  any  judge,  on  his  producing  his  cer- 
tificate, may  order  him  to  be  discharged  without  fee.     The 
effect  of  the  certificate  on  a  second  bankruptcy  is  very  ma- 
terially curtailed  ;  for  if  a  bankrupt,  after  having  once  ob- 
tained a  certificate,  or  having  compounded  with  his  creditors, 
or  having  been  discharged  under  an  Insolvent  Act,  a^ain 
becomes  bankrupt  and  obtains  a  certificate,  unless  his  estate 
pays  16*.  in  the  pound,  such  second  certificate  shall  only 
protect  his  person  from  arrest ;  but  his  future  estate  anil 
efiects  shall  vest  in  the  assignees  under  the  second  commis- 
sion, who  may  seize  the  same.     The  bankrupt  has,  after 
obtaining  his  certificate,  in  certain  cases  a  claim  to  an  al- 
lowance out  of  his  estate.     If  his  estate  has  paid  10*.  in 
the  pound  to  his  creditors,  he  is  entitled  to  five  per  cent,  out 
of  such  estate,  provided  the  allowance  does  not  exceed  400/. 
If  the  estate  pays  lis,  6d.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  paid 
71.  lOs.  per  cent.,  provided  such  allowance  does  not  exceed 
500/. ;   and  if  his  estate  pays  15*.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to 
be  allowed  ten  per  cent.,  provided  such  allowance  does  not 
exccud  GOO/.    If  the  estate  does  not  pay  10*.  in  the  pound, 
he  is  only  entitled  to  such  allowance  as  the  assignees  think 
fit,  not  exreeding  three  per  cent,  and  300/.     This  allowance 
is  dcpondeut  on  the  allowance  of  the  certificate,  and  cannot 
be  claimed   previously,  and  it  cannot  be  paid  till  a  final 
dividend  is  made,  since  before  that  time  its  quantum  cannot 
be  ascertained.     The  bankrupt's  right  to  it,  however,  is  a 
vested  interest  even  before  the  dividend,  and  passes  to  his 
rcprosfniuivcs  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

If  any  surplus  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  remains  after  the 
creditois  are  paid  in  f^ll.  it  of  course  belongs  to  the  bank- 
rupt, and  the  assignees  are  bound,  on  his  request,  to  dedare  to 
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the  banknipt  in  what  manner  they  have  diepoeeAof  hie  ttmX 
and  personal  estate,  and  to  pay  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  him. 

7 he  Court  of  Bankruptcy. — We  have  before  seen  that 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  esUblished  by  1  and  2  WilL  IV. 
e.  56.,  is  composed  of  three  judges,  constituting  a  Court 
of  Review,  and  of  six  commissioners,  before  whom  J!ati 
of  bankruptcy  are  prosecuted  in  London,  and  who  exercise 
the  same  functions  (together  with  some  others  newly  intro- 
duced) which  were  formerly  exerased  by  the  commis^ioocra 
appointed  in  each  bankruptey  by  the  commission  under  lue 
Great  Seal.  It  remains  now  shortly  to  explain  the  dutm 
and  office  of  the  Court  of  Review.  The  court  is  coa]poaft.*d 
of  a  chief  judge,  with  a  salary  of  3000/.  per  annum,  and  who 
is  a  privy  councillor,  and  of  two  other  judges  (knights)  w  tch 
salaries  of  2000/.  per  annum.  It  haa  superintendence  in 
all  matters  of  banluruptey,  and  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  avuah  matters  of  this  description  as  were  formerly 
brought  by  petition  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  ai»o 
all  such  other  matters  as  are  by  the  act,  or  the  nilos  an  i 
reguktions  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  specially  referred  co 
this  court.  The  proceedings  before  the  court  are  by  va%  ol 
petition,  motion,  or  special  case,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Loi  J 
Chancellor  in  matters  of  law  or  equity ;  or,  on  the  refu»al  ^r 
admission  of  evidence,  such  appeal  to  be  heard  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  only,  and  not  by  any  other  judge  of  the  (.'ouit 
of  Chancery.  The  court  may  direct  issues  as  to  que»i»c.as 
of  fact  to  be  tried  before  any  judge  of  the  oourt*  or  befocr 
a  judge  of  assize,  and  a  jury  to  be  summoned  aoder  tuv 
order  of  the  courts  a  power  which  the  court  has  not  exer* 
cised  since  its  institution,  by  the  trial  of  any  issue  before  u::« 
of  its  own  judges,  and  very  rarely  by  the  direction  of  jo 
issue  before  a  judge  of  assize.  The  costs  in  the  Court  u? 
Review  are  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  are  to  U 
taxed  by  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  A^ 
attorneys  and  solicitors  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  may  :«. 
admitted  and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  Wiitii....: 
fee,  and  may  appear  and  plead  before  the  commissioners 
but  not  before  the  (^urt  of  Re\iew,  in  which  court  ^uii^ ;« 
appear  by  counsel.  The  judges  of  the  court,  with  cun»ci.( 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  may  make  rules  and  orders  i  ^ 
regulating  tho  practice  and  sittings  of  the  court,  and  ti.** 
conduct  of  the  otficers  and  practitionen.  A  very  import  ju 
provision  is  introduced  as  to  the  disputing  the  adjuiLc4iii  m 
of  bankruptey  by  the  bankrupt  If  the  trader  dei^rus  i 
dispute  the  adjudication,  and  presents  a  petition  for  recer^ 
to  the  court  within  two  mouths  from  the  adjudication  U*  i.n 
trader  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  within  three  months  J 
elbewhcre  in  £urope,  or  within  one  year  if  an>  where  e^., 
the  court  shall  hear  and  decide  on  the  petition,  or  at  ^^  ■.• 
option  of  the  bankrupt,  and  on  his  finding  security  fur  c*  •:» 
shall  direct  an  issue  to  try  the  validity  of  it  by  a  jury  ;  s.  i 
if  the  verdict  is  not  set  a^ide  by  tlie  court  within  one  moi.  u 
after  the  trial,  or  if  the  adjudication  shall  not  be  set  as:<t« 
by  the  court  on  petition,  the  verdict  or  adjudication  ah^.. 
in  all  cases  as  against  the  bankrupt,  and  the  petiiKMiusc 
creditor,  and  tlie  assignee,  and  all  persons  claiming  undt: 
the  assignee,  and  all  persons  indebted  to  the  banknii4  • 
estate,  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  party  was  or  was  u  i 
a  banknipt  at  the  date  of  the  adjudication.  The  alterati.-t 
introduced  by  this  clause  is  highly  useful  and  importAiii. 
sim;43  the  bankrupt,  instead  of  beuig  allowed  at  any  disUiKr 
of  time  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  commission  by  an  act.t  *. 
apainst  the  assignees,  is  now  coufined  to  the  periods  aU.><> 
limited.  The  comt  has  an  oflicial  seal  with  whicb  all  pni- 
ceedings  and  documents  in  bankruptey  requiring  the  kv 
are  sealed.  If  any  commissioner  of  the  court  ehall.  * 
hearing  tlie  proof  of  a  debt,  determine  any  point  of  U«  *< 
equity,  or  decide  on  the  refusal  or  admisaion  of  e^idencv. 
his  decision  may  be  brought  before  the  (Jourt  of  Reviev  .<. 
appeal,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Review  on  i  >■ 
meriu  as  to  the  proof  of  the  debt  shall  be  finaU  unless 
appeal  is  lodged  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  within  one  mofii.i 
In  case  of  the  trial  of  an  isbue  directed  by  the  court,  n  n^^ 
power  of  granting  a  new  trial.  In  case  the  Lord  Chanct-  r 
shall  deem  any  matter  brought  before  him  by  appeal  ik.-. 
the  Court  of  Review  to  be  of  sufficient  difficulty  and  im- 
portance to  require  the  decision  of  the  House  of  L(»r\U  u 
in  case  both  parties  desire  such  decision  instead  of  ti  n  . ' 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  then  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  theC-  t 
of  Review  may  direct  the  whole  facte  to  be  sUted  in  li .  - 
of  a  petition  of  appeal  to  the  House  of  Loids,  m  like  m^in:  At 
as  other  appeals  are  preferred  to  that  House.  Tbe  jud^-  i 
and  commissionen  have  the  power  to  take  tiie  wholes  or  ax  • 
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tiieone  hind,  that  the  debtor  himself  m  all  cases  may,  aod 
m  some  cases  inust,  jom  in  the  application  to  obtain  seques- 
tration ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  Applir4ition  must  always 
be  supported  by  the  creditors,  one  or  more.  It  remains, 
therefore,  here  to  notice  the  debt  of  the  petitioning  creditor  or 
creditors.  If  there  is  but  one  petitioning-creditor,  his  debt  must 
amount  to  100/.  sterling;  if  there  are  two,  their  debts  must 
amount  to  150/.  sterling;  and  if  three  or  more,  their  debts 
must  amount  to  200/.  sterling :  what  proportion  of  the  gross 
amount  shall  be  due  to  each  creditor,  where  more  than  one 
concur,  is  not  speeified,  and  therefore  not  material.  In 
estimating  the  amount  due,  all  partial  payments  made  by 
the  debtor  must  be  of  course  deducted.  Tbo  debt  or  debts 
may  be  either  liquidated  by  formal  vouchers,  or  stand  upon 
open  account ;  and  the  date  of  contraction  may  be  prior  to 
the  bankrupt  becoming  a  trader.  As  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  debt  is  due,  persons  whoso  claims  are  merely  contingent, 
or  depending  on  an  uncertain  condition,  cannot  petition: 
creditors  in  future  debts  are  deemed  creditors  de  pr^senii 
if  they  discount  the  interest  to  the  time  of  payment ;  and 
the  petitioning-creditor  must  be  one  who  can  maintain  ac- 
tion for  his  debt  in  his  own  name,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  hold  the  debt  in  his  own  right,  and  therefore  a 
trustee,  or  the  like,  may,  as  such,  petition. 

The  proceedings  to  realize  and  distribute  the  bankntpt 
estate  begin  with  an  application  for  sequestration  to  the 
Court  of  Session.  It  is  at  the  instance  of  any  creditor  or 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt  duly  qualified  alone  (except  where 
the  application  is  against  a  non*resident),  or  by  the  debtor 
jointly  with  them,  and  prays  for  sequestration  of  the  debtor's 
whole  estate  and  effects.  Where  it  is  made  without  con- 
currence of  the  debtor,  it  must  be  presented  witbin  four 
calendar  months  of  the  last  step  of  the  diligence  used  against 
him.  With  the  application  must  be  produced  an  oath  of 
verity  to  the  debts  of  tlie  petitioning  creditors,  an  oath  of 
belief  by  them  or  their  agent  that  the  debtor  is  subject  to 
sequestration  in  the  capacity  therein  specified ;  and  lastly, 
the  grounds  of  debt,  or  a  copy  of  the  account  signed  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  due.  The  statute  providen  that  when 
a  petition  for  sequestration  is  presented,  any  other  creditor 
may  concur  therein  and  follow  forth  the  same,  even  without 
the  consent,  or  after  tho  death,  of  the  creditor  or  creditors 
originally  petitioning ;  and  if  the  bankrupt  shall  happen  to 
die  after  Uie  netition  for  sequestration  is  presented,  the 
proceedings  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  carried  on  and 
followed  out  to  their  conclusions,  as  if  he  were  in  life. 

The  application  being  made,  the  court  pronounces  the 
first  deliverance,  which  is  at  once  an  act  of  sequestration  if 
the  bankrupt  has  concurred  in  the  petition,  but  if  not,  then 
an  order  for  service  and  citation,  and  also,  if  necessary,  a 
warrant  to  recover  written  evidence  of  the  diligence.  Tho  sta- 
tute enacts,  that  the  party  applying  for  tho  sequestration, 
whether  the  creditors  alone,  or  the  bankrupt  with  concur- 
rence of  creditors,  shall  cause  the  petition  of  sequestration, 
and  the  first  deliverance  thereon,  to  be  recorded  in  tlie 
general  register  of  inhibitions,  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
said  deliverance  is  pronounced,  and  tho  same  shall,  from 
the  date  of  the  deliverance,  be  held  equivalent  to  an  inhibi- 
tion, and  to  a  citation  in  an  adjudication  a^^ainst  the  debtor 
and  his  property  for  behoof  of  the  whde  creditors,  in  case 
the  sequestration  is  finally  awarded  ;  in  which  case,  also,  all 
payments  by  the  debtor  to  any  of  his  creditors,  after  the 
first  deliverance,  shall  be  void  and  ineffectual,  and  no  arrest- 
ment of  the  debtor's  effects,  used  within  sixty  days  prior  to 
the  first  deliverance,  shall  give  any  preference ;  nor  shall 
any  poinding  give  a  preference,  unless  it  is  completely  exe- 
cuted sixty  days  at  least  before  the  first  deliverance.  If 
the  required  registration  bo  omitted,  the  proceedings  will  be 
of  no  effect  as  an  inhibition  or  as  a  citation  in  an  adjudica- 
tion .  Where  the  debtor,  not  concurring,'  and  lawfully  cited, 
shall  not  appear  at  the  diet  of  appearance,  either  in  person 
or  by  his  counsel  or  agent,  or  so  apoearing  shall  not  in- 
stantly pay  or  produce  a  written  discharge  of  the  debt  or 
debts  upon  which  the  diligence  proceeded,  and  also  pay  or 
satisfy  the  debts  of  the  petitioning  or  concurring  creditors,  or 
ahow  other  reasonable  cause  why  the  sequestration  should  not 
proceed  further,  the  court  will  immediately  award  sequestra- 
tion. But  it  is  held  that  not  only  the  debtor,  but  any  creditor 
also  may  appear  and  oppose  the  sequestration ;  and  the  sta- 
tute specially  provides  for  the  recall  of  sequestration,  on  cause 
shown  either  by  the  debtor  or  any  of  his  creditors,  within 
sixty  days  after  its  award,  and  also  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
the  power  of  the  bankrupt,  after  sequestration  is  awarded, 


to  atop  prooeedings  by  paymg  off  Ihe  dtbt  oo  wtedi  the 
diligence  and  petition  for  sequeatrasion  prooaeded.  Ihe 
nature  and  operation  of  the  act  of  seqnestration  is*  tosoqu<*v 
trate  the  whole  estate  and  cftects  heritable  and  morcoblr. 
real  and  {)ersonal,  of  the  debtor  within  the  juri&dictton  u^ 
the  court,  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  eroditon,  and  ih*  ctv* 
d iters  are  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  meet  in  tcran  of  the 
statute ;  and  this  deliverance  the  petitioning  <rnditvr  mua 
forthwith  cause  to  be  advertised  in  the  £diubur|^  and  Lon- 
don Gazettes,  otherwise  the  wliole  procee<tiitgs  at  the  meet- 
ings will  bo  null  and  void.  We  have  said  Uiai  the  rnterio- 
cutor  awarding  sequestration  appoints  also  the  cvediiun  to 
meet  in  terms  of  the  statute :  we  will  now  advert  to  the 
creditors*  right  of  vote.  The  debt  on  which  a  vote  may  be 
given  may  be  an  illiquid  claim  of  damages,  or  a  daim  tinder 
suspension,  or  a  prescribed  debt,  or  on  an  unstamped  dncQ. 
ment.  or  a  debt  purchased  at  an  under  value;  ai»d  a  con- 
tingent creditor  may  vote,  except  in  tho  election  of  an  in* 
terim  factor,  or  trustee,  or  commissioners.  As  to  tfao  amoant 
of  the  debt,  there  must  be  deducted  all  partial  paymenta, 
unless  challengeable  or  reducible,  all  counter  dains  admit- 
ted or  instantly  verified,  and  all  dividends  on  bills  reeejrrd 
from  other  obligants  before  entering  claim  on  the  seqtiesira- 
tion.  No  creditor  is  entitled  to  votu  at  the  first  or  any  afttt 
meeting  who  has  not  then  or  before  exliibited  a  spoeial  ootJi 
of  verity  on  his  debt,  and  also  the  grounds  or  vouobcr»  of 
the  debt.  Where  a  creditor  is  out  of  the  United  Kinfsdom, 
or  incapable  to  give  oath,  in  such  cases  the  affidavit  may  he 
supplied  by  an  oath  of  credulity  by  his  doer  or  guardian : 
and  agents  or  attorneys  having  commissions,  either  general 
or  special,  from  creditors,  may  appear  and  vote  in  all  mat* 
ters  wherein  their  constituents,  if  present,  might  Lave  votetL 
As  to  number  and  value,  a  creditor  under  20/.  is  not  reck- 
oned in  number,  but  only  in  value.  If  a  creditor  aboire  ^oL 
holds  a  preferable  security  on  the  sequestrated  estate,  then 
if  the  security  covers  only  a  part  of  his  debt,  ho  voCos  one  m 
number,  and  votes  in  value  for  the  unsecured  balance ;  bat 
if  the  security  covers  the  whole  debt,  he  has  no  vote  either  in 
number  or  value.  The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  after 
award  of  sequestration  is  to  choose  n  factor  or  intccuB  ma- 
nager, previous  to  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  on  the  bank- 
rupt estate ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  on  cause  shown  by  any 
creditor,  the  sheriff  will  direct  interim  custody  to  be  take* 
of  the  bankrupt's  repositories,  books,  and  effscte,  smd  m 
particular  cases  it  may  be  prudent  to  apply  to  the  Court  o/ 
Session  for  instant  adjudication  in  favour  of  the  sheriff- 
clerk  of  the  county.  The  first  meeting  of  crediloni  ts^ 
as  we  have  said,  to  choose,  and  instruct*  a  factor  or  inte- 
rim manager  on  the  bankrupt  estate.  The  powers  <4 
such  person,  when  cliosen,  are  very  large,  in  order  to 
execute  his  office,  which  is,  however,  chietly  to  prettroe 
the  estate.  He  is  liable  in  exact  diligence;  and  any 
person  interested  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Seanon  fuir 
an  account  of  his  conduct  and  intromissions,  and  on 
shown  by  one- fourth  of  the  creditors  in  value  he  will  be 
moved.  If  uo  factor  be  chosen,  or  if  his  election  is  annuUeii. 
the  interim  custody  of  the  estate  devolves  oo  the  abenff 
clci'k.  The  next  ordinary  step  is  the  appointment  of  a 
trustee,  or  series  of  trustees,  at  the  meeting  for  which  tiie 
bankrupt  must  exhibit  a  state  of  his  affairs,  also  a  rantal  of 
his  lands,  if  any,  and  an  inventory  of  his  books  and  pttpers. 
The  appointment  of  trustee  is  determined  by  a  m^ofiiv  ol 
tho  creditors  in  value,  but,  as  in  the  appointmeoi  of  a  factar* 
complaint  lies  to  the  Court  of  Session,  from  whom,  also»  (Si 
application,  the  trustee  must  have  act  of  oonfirmatioo  and 
adjudKation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  trustee  may  call  for,  aial 
take  into  his  custody,  all  books  and  papers  belongtQfc  tot^ 
bankrupt  estate,  and  take  all  legal  steps  to  recover  tW 
estate.  On  cause  shown,  the  trustee  will  be  suspended  or 
removed.  One  main  duty  inoumbcait  on  the  trustee  U  S* 
get  the  bankrupt  and  others  examined  in  relation  to  lb? 
bankrupt  affairs.  This  being  done,  meetings  of  the  ori-dibMs 
are  held  to  investigate  these  affairs,  give  directions  to  \ht 
trustee  for  recovery  and  disposid  of  the  bankrupt  ettatev 
and  choose  three  commissioners  from  among  tbemoel^es  to 
audit  the  trustee's  accounts,  to  settle  his  commission*  to  om»- 
cur  with  him  in  submissions  and  compromises,  and  to  r  ^< 
him  their  advice  and  assistance  in  any  other  matter  rel^it^e 
to  the  management  of  the  bankrupt  estate,  but  subject 
always  to  the  control  of  general  meetings  of  the  c7vtUt4irk 
The  bankrupt  estate  is  then,  if  no  composUhn  ta  offieicd,  k- 
covered  and  disposed  of,  and  the  produce  divided  among  ths 
oreditors  by  dividends,  accozding  to  the  statute 
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(if  neommeiidatioiit  bad  been  noently  apfmnted  an  1^^ 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 

Three  or  fiur  years  now  elapsed  before  Mr.  Banks'again 
quitted  England.  The  interval  was  assiduously  employed 
on  the  objects  of  his  established  pursuit :  his  favourite  re- 
laxation was  fishin^^.  He  frequently  passed  days,  and 
even  nSg|hts,  on  WhUtlesea  Mere,  a  Uko  in  the  vicinity  of 
Revesby  Abbey,  and,  when  in  London*  days,  and  sometimes 
nights,  upon  the  Thames,  chiefly  in  company  with  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  who  was  his  neighbour  in  the  country,  and 
quite  as  ardent  in  the  sport  as  nimself.  His  intimacy  with 
that  nobleman  is  said  to  have  procured  for  him  the  oppoi> 
tunity  of  gratifying  his  taste  for  maritime  enterprise,  which 
he  had  soon  after  the  pleasure  of  finding  within  his  reach. 
The  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  the  peace  of  1763,  and 
the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  (himself  a  lover  of  science), 
had  been  marked  in  England  by  public  efforts  to  explore 
those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  were  still  wholly  unknown, 
or  only  partially  discovered.  The  South  Sea  having  been 
visited  by  Captain  Wallace,  and  the  position  and  general 
character  of  the  island  of  Otaheite  bemg  ascertained,  this 
sjpot  was  determined  by  the  English  astronomers  to  be  pecu- 
liariy  well  adapted  for  observing  the  transit  of  the  planet 
Venus  over  the  disc  of  the  sun. 

A  representation  to  this  effect  having  been  made  by  the 
Royal  society  to  the  king's  government,  and  favourably  re- 
ceived, the  plan  of  a  general  voyage  of  discovery,  embracing, 
in  particular,  the  original  object  of  the  visit  to  Otaheite,  was 
airanged;  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  f 
at  whose  head  was  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  commissioned  the 
Endeavour,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cook,  for  the 
projected  service.  Banks,  by  the  aid  of  his  noble  friend, 
socceeded  in  his  wishes.  In  coi^  unction  with  Dr.  Solander, 
be  was  appointed  naturalist  to  the  expedition,  in  which 
capacity,  attended  by  two  draughtsmen  and  four  servants, 
he  sailed  from  Plymouth  SounC  August  26,  1768. 

On  touching  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  jealousy  of  the  colo- 
nial government  forbade  their  exploring  the  South  American 
shores ;  but  on  arriving  at  Tierra  del  Fuego  they  disem- 
barked, and,  amid  the  rigours  of  the  winter  season  in  that 
extremity  of  the  discovered  globe,  acquired  a  splendid  variety 
of  botanical  specimens.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
snow-storm,  three  of  their  attendants  perished  through  the 
intensity  of  the  cold ;  and  Dr.  Solander  was  so  far  over- 
come that  he  was  saved  solely  by  the  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Banks,  whose  powerful  constitution  enabled  him  to  struggle 
inecessAiUy  with  the  fatal  propensity  to  sleep,  by  which, 
indeed,  he  had  already  been  seized  himself.  On  the  1 2th 
April,  1 769,  after  sailing  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Otaheite, 
they  finally  anchored  on  one  of  the  coasts  of  that  island, 
and  here,  during  a  space  of  four  months,  devoted  essentially 
to  the  astronomical  objects  of  the  visit,  Mr.  Banks  acquired 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  interior, 
as  well  as  of  the  shores  and  waters  of  the  island.  Nor  was 
it  only  as  a  naturahst  that  he  became  conspicuous  at  Ota- 
heite: his  commanding  appearance,  frank  and  open  man- 
ners, and  sound  judgment,  speedily  obtained  for  him  the 
regard  and  deference  of  the  natives,  among  whom  he  was 
frequently  the  arbiter  of  disputes.  Meanwhile  his  personal 
advantages  seem  to  have  secured  to  him  a  considerable 
share  of  admiration  among  the  female  part  of  the  com- 
munity. The  wife  of  one  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  Oberea, 
the  queen  regnant  of  the  island,  treated  him  with  so  much 
attention  as  to  expose  him  to  the  raillery  of  his  companions 
of  the  voyage,  and  it  became  occasionally  the  subject  of 
good-humoured  satire  on  his  return  to  England. 

The  expedition  quitted  Otaheite  on  the  1 5th  of  August, 
and  after  traversing  the  seas  surrounding  New  Zealand, 
and  New  South  Wales,  came  homeward  by  the  way  of 
Batavia,  and  reached  the  Downs  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1771,  the  whole  period  of  the  voyage  having  occupied 
neariy  three  years.  Mr.  Banks  was  recei\'ed  in  England 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  to  which  he  was  justly 
entitled  for  the  specimens  which  he  brought,  at  so  much 
risk  and  expense,  to  enrich  the  science  of  natural  history. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  by  his  Majesty*s  express  desire, 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
Pringle,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  attended  at 
Richmond*  where  they  had  the  honour  of  a  private  royal 
interview,  which  lasted  some  hours.  His  Majesty,  at  this 
time,  eonoeived  a  liking  for  the  young  traveller,  which  con- 
tinued unimpaired  to  the  close  of  his  public  life. 

0OOQ  after  the  airirai  of  Mr.  Banks  in  London,  he  became 


entangled  in  a  dispute  with  the  rrittiont  of  ana  of  bis 

draughtsment  Svdney  Parkinson,  who  bad  died  in  Ibe  oour>e 
of  the  voyage,  having  been  engaged  at  a  salary  of  80/.  per 
annum  as  natural  history  painterv  for  which  he  had  abuvn 
considerable  talent.  Parkinson  s  friends  seemed  to  hitsu 
formed  the  most  extravagant  ideas  letpecting  the  property 
left  by  their  young  friend  in  general  efiecta,  curiositiea,  and 
drawings ;  and  consequently  they  felt  much  disappointed, 
accusing  Mr.  Banks,  by  implication,  of  having  unfairly  taken 
possession  of  various  articles,  independently  of  dfawinj^t, 
which  he  claimed  as  the  work  of  his  own  draughtsman. 
These  charges,  with  the  whole  affair  of  the  publicatiLin  vi 
Parkinson's  account  of  the  voyage,  may  be  found  in  tiie 
prefhce  to  that  book ;  but  as  much  of  it  seems  the  reeult  of 
passion  and  prejudice,  no  further  notice  of  it  is  neces&jry 
here ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Banks  appears  not  to  have  ooni»tdcred 
himself  as  at  all  called  on  to  offer  any  vindication  of  htm^\f 
in  the  affair. 

After  all  the  privations  and  dangers  oi  this  voyage,  it  re- 
quited no  common  strength  of  mind  to  encounter  them  a 
second  time.  Mr.  Banks,  however,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Lord  Sandwich,  made  this  offer  to  government,  which  was 
accepted ;  and  such  was  the  expense  of  his  outfit,  and  so  ex- 
tensive the  preparations  he  made,  that  he  was  obliged  to  raiw 
money  for  that  purpose.  He  engaged  Zofiany  the  paixitrr. 
three  draughtsmen,  two  secretaries,  and  nine  ser%'ajit», 
acquainted  with  the  modes  of  preserving  animals  and  plaiiu . 
but  finding  himself  thwarted  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  S^\} 
in  everything  he  proposed  respecting  the  accommodatiu&s 
in  the  ships  (the  Drake  and  Raleigh  were  oommiesiuncJ>. 
he  gave  up,  in  disgust,  all  idea  of  going  upon  a  voyaf^  ia 
the  outset  of  which  he  had  received  such  personal  Ul>tre«i* 
ment.  It  was  highly  honourable  to  Mr.  Banks,  that,  si- 
though  he  relinquished  the  voyage,  he  exerted  himself,  m 
every  way  in  his  power,  to  promote  the  objecta  of  it.  l>i. 
James  Lind,  a  very  able  physician,  had  received  the  appotAt* 
ment  of  naturalist,  with  a  grant  from  parliament  of  4i^i;(i/. 
This  gentleman,  upon  Mr.  Banks  not  going,  declined  the 
offer,  and  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Forster  and  his  aon,  throujtt 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Banks,  received  it.  Upon  Mr.  Forster  i 
return,  his  drawings  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Banks,  and 
placed  in  his  hbrary. 

In  expectation  of  being  engaged  in  another  voyage  of  (I.«- 
oovery,  although  not  in  a  king's  ship,  Mr.  Banl^,  with  a 
view  to  keep  his  followers  together,  made  a  voya|pe  to  Ire- 
land with  bis  friend  Dr.  Solander.  He  arrived  there  to 
August,  1772,  and  returned  in  six  weeks.  The  Hebrvit-^ 
which  skirt  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  lay  near  itit 
track  of  the  voyage,  and  these  adventurous  naturabsts  wvrt 
induced  to  examine  them.  Among  other  things  wonLv 
of  notice,  they  discovered  the  columnar  stratification  of  Utc 
rocks  surrounding  the  caves  of  Staffa—a  phenomenon  ui 
then  unobserved  by  naturalists — an  account  of  whtrb  was 

Subhshed  in  the  same  year  from  Mr.  Banks's  JoumaJ.  h^ 
it.  Pennant  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland  (pp.  261-269).  Tu^ 
volcanic  mountains,  the  hot  springs,  the  siliceous  rocks,  ili« 
plants  and  animals  of  Iceland,  were  all  carefully  surveyed  \u 
this  voyage ;  and  a  rich  harvest  of  new  botanical  specimens 
compensated  for  its  toils  and  expense.  But  it  was  nut  to 
these  objects  alone  that  Mr.  Banks  confined  his  inqum^-^ 
he  purchased  at  this  time  a  very  large  collection  of  IceUn«iK 
books  and  maniiscripts,  which  he  presented,  in  1773,  ic  tL« 
British  Museum ;  and  he  addod  another  collection  to  it  ix. 
1783. 

In  1777,  when  Sir  John  Pringle  retired  firom  the  Prcsi> 
dency  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  friends  of  that  institut^c 
thought  they  could  not  promote  its  usefulness  brtter  i>» 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Banks  to  the  vacant  chair.  1  cc 
honour  was  just  such  an  one  as  a  lover  of  scientific  pursuit  % 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  rank  and  fortuix*. 
might  with  laudable  ambition  desire;  and  it  canD4A  u- 
denied  that,  if  the  best  judges  had  been  required  to  ^is%t:m- 
out  the  individual  most  qualified,  in  all  pomts  of  view,  so 
adorn  the  office  and  discharge  its  important  duties*  t^  > 
could  not  easily  have  avoided  fixing  on  Mr.  Banks. 

In  the  year  1778  Mr.  Banks  entered  «pon  the  dutiea  J 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Society » to  which  ^* 
immediately  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  aeal.  11  * 
exertions  had  the  effect  of  procuring  communications  in  ti.  .- 
highest  degree  interesting  and  important,  and  of  ga^aii.r 
an  accession  of  persons  of  rank  and  talent  to  the  1l»(  <.: 
members,  as  well  as  exciting  the  whole  body  to  extratcdicar  • 
diligence  and  activity.    From  the  lime  of  this  a|>puintinc«  ; 
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Among  hia  nmnnscripts,  and  that  porhon  of  his  library 
(not  scientific)  which  was  retnovetl  aftor  his  death  to  Lincoln- 
shire,  is  a  copy  of  Minsbeu,  enriched  with  very  copious 
manuscript  notes;  and  a  copy  of  Tussers  Five  Hundred 
Points  ofHtiebandrv,  prepared  by  himself  for  a  new  edition; 

A  catalogue  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Dryander  (another  of  LinnsBUs's  pupils),  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Sounder  as  his  librarian,  was  published  in  1800,  en- 
titled Catalogue  BihUotheca  Historico-Naiuralie  Josephi 
Banks,  auctore  Jona  Dryander,  A.M.,  Regim  Societatis 
Bibliothecario,  in  five  volumes  8vo.  A  limited  number  only 
vas  printed,  and  it  is  now  a  work  of  considerable  rarity. 

(See  Eloge  Historique  da  Af.  Banks  lu  d  la  Seance  de 
I  Acad.  Botjafe  dee  Sciences,  le  2  Avril,  1821,  4to.;  Bio- 
graphic  UniveneUe,  torn.  Ivii.  Supplem.  p.  101 ;  Sir 
Everatd  Home's  Hunterian  Oration,  Feb.  14,  18*22;  Gent. 
Mag.,  1771,  pp.  232,  066  ;  1772,  pp.  264,  294;  1820,  pt.  i. 
pp.634. 637;  pt. ii.  pp.  86-88 ;  New Mmthly  Mag.  vol. x\\. 
1820,  pp.  186-194;  Lodj?e'g  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per- 
sons; TiUoch's  Philosoph,  Mag.  vol.  xiv.  1820,  pp.  40-46; 
but  nothing  has  been  drawn  from  the  uncandid  *  Review  of 
Botnc  leading-  points  in  the  official  character  and  pxx>ceedings 
of  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society,'  in  the  same 
volume,  pp.  161-1 74,  241-267.  To  these  authorities  original 
information  has  been  added.)  The  best  Ukeness  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  later  life,  is  the  statue  of  him  in  the  hall 
of  the  British  Museum,  by  Francis  Chantrey,  Esq. 

BANKS,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  first  sculptors  of  Great 
Britain,  was  bom  on  the  22d  of  December,  1 735,  at  Lambeth 
on  Thames  side.  His  father  was  land-steward  to  the  Duke 
Of  Beaufort,  and  the  profits  of  that  situation  enabled  him  to 
support  his  family  in  a  style  of  high  respectability,  and  to 
give  his  three  sons  a  liheral  education.  That  classical  taste 
which  Banks's  works  exhibit  was  imbibed  with  his  early 
studies ;  and  at  the  time  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  at 
which  a  profession  is  usually  chosen,  the  arts  of  this  country 
were  enjoying  such  a  degree  of  patronage,  that  a  parent 
might,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  imprudence,  permit 
his  son  to  devote  himself  to  them  as  a  profession.  Reynolds 
at  that  period  was  drawing  a  splendid  revenue  from  the 
practice  of  the  art,  which  he  had  retrieved  from  a  barbarous 
state  of  declension.  Roubilliac  and  Wilton  exercised  their 
talents  in  sculpture  with  distinguished  success;  and 'Kent 
made  all  the  arts  tributary  to  lus  fortune,  under  the  titles 
of  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  landscape-gardener. 
Young  Banks  was  placed  under  Kent  as  a  pupil.  The  pro- 
fession for  which  his  father  designed  him  was  exclusively 
that  of  an  architect,  but  his  miud  had  already  taken  its  un- 
alterable bent;  sculpture  was  his  vocation,  and  no  traces  are 
left  of  his  architectural  studies,  except  that  when  objects 
connected  with  that  art  are  introduced  in  his  bas-reliefs, 
they  are  marked  with  scientific  precision.  How  long  he 
continued  with  Kent  we  do  not  know.  It  is  said  that  at 
one  period,  during  his  youth,  he  practised  the  profession  of 
carving  in  wood,  which  is  not  improbable,  aa^that  art  was 
then  in  great  request,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  prac- 
titioner, a  means  both  of  reputation  and  profit. 

In  1768  the  Royal  Academy  was  established.  Banks, 
who  was  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  whose  style  was 
already  formed,  had  little  to  learn  from  such  an  institution ; 
nevertheless  he  became  a  candidate  for  its  honours,  and  in 
1770  was  the  successfVil  competitor  for  the  gold  prize  among 
many  rivals.  He  exhibited,  in  the  same  year,  two  distinct 
designs  of  iBneas  rescuing  Anchises  from  the  Hames  of 
Tkvy,  and  the  fertility  of  his  invention  was  evinced  m  his 
difierent  modes  of  treating  the  same  story.  His  reputation 
was  greatlv  increased,  in  the  ensuing  year,  by  a  group  of 
Mercury,  Ai^ua,  and  lo ;  and  his  talents  hsid  altogether 
made  such  an  impression,  that  it  was  determined  by  the 
membera  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  send  him  to  Rome  at 
the  expense  of  that  institution. 

The  time  assigned  by  the  Academy  to  its  foreign  students 
for  study  is  three  years,  with  an  allowance  of  about  60^  per 
annum.  Banks  fertunately  was  placed,  by  his  father*s  liber- 
ality and  his  wife's  portion,  above  an  entire  dependence  on 
the  academic  stipend.  He  gave  up  his  small  gallery  and 
studio  to  his  younger  broUier  Charles,  who  had  embraced 
the  same  profession*  and,  acooropanied  by  his  wife,  arrived 
in  Rome  in  August,  1772.  At  tnat  time,  Gavin  Hamilton, 
a  Scottish  painter*  and  a  gentleman  by  birth,  was  considered 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  art  in  Rome.  Judging  by  his  prin- 
cipal work,  a  series  of  designs  firooi  the  Iliads  he  must  have 
been  chiefly  indebted  for  thi«  high  distinction  to  th^  mode- 


rate state  of  contemporary  talent  Hit  ehaneUr  aa  a  man. 
however,  was  in  the  highest  degree  estimable:  he  waa  a 
geneml  friend  to  artists,  those  especially  of  his  own  counu} . 
West,  Fuseli,  Wilton,  and  NoUekens,  were  among  the  stu- 
dents whose  views  had  been  promoted  by  his  good  ofiic» «. 
and  Banks  needed  no  other  recommendation  tlian  h.» 
sketches  from  Homer,  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  to 
secure  every  advantage  which  Hamilton's  friendship  couM 
render  him. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  admiration  of  Michel  Anstrlo 
knew  no  hmit,  had  recommended  Banks  to  an  unremittins; 
study  of  the  great  works  in  the  Sistine  chapel ;  but  the 
sculptor  soon  perceived  that,  however  magnificent  in  them- 
selves, there  was  little  in  these  perlbrmancet  available  f  r 
his  own  art.  He  devoted  himself,  therefore,  with  undindcd 
zeal,  to  the  study  of  those  pure  models  of  anttqmty  with 
which  his  genius  naturally  sympathized,  and  vith  whx'  a 
Rome  abounded  in  a  degree,  both  as  to  number  and  excel- 
lence,  which  far  surpassed  his  expectations.  The  Itahao 
artists  at  that  time  excelled  our  own  in  the  prooeaa  of  work- 
ing marble,  and  Banks  took  lessons,  in  that  branch  of  bis 
art,  of  Capizzoldi,  a  distinguished  professor. 

The  first  work  which  Banks  exhibited  in  Rofme  was  a 
relief  in  marble ;  the  subject  was»  Caractaous  pleadio;^ 
before  Claiudius,  a  performance  characterized  by  grandeur 
and  simplicity.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  (now  I>okc  i 
of  Buckingham,  and  now  ornaments  his  seat  at  Stowc.  The 
second  was  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester, 
and  is  still  in  possession  of  her  family.  These  worka  prowii 
with  what  assiduity  he  had  pursued  his  studies ;  but  tlui 
which  most  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Roman  virtuu^t 
was  a  statue  of  Psyche  with  the  butterfly,  which  exhibitt>l 
such  grace,  symmetry,  and  classical  elegance,  that  the  art  < 
was  considered  to  have  rivalled  the  finest  of  the  great  mude « 
which  bad  been  the  objects  of  his  imitation.  The  moqui^itMi 
of  fame,  however,  was  attended  with  no  oorreapondini^  pr ^ 
fit.  The  English  at  Rome  were  not  yet  fully  convinced  that  i 
countryman  of  their  own  was  capable  of  equalling  those  -«^  vri^ 
of  antiquity  which  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  with  >u- 
perstitious  reverence ;  and  Banks,  after  a  residenca  of  a«\co 
years  in  Rome,  during  which  he  had  been  much  adroire<i 
and  little  patronized,  returned  to  England  in  177S.  Htxt 
again  disappointment  awaited  him :  NoUekens  and  Bftctm 
had  possession  of  the  ground,  nor  was  his  refined  and  |k«i.c 
style  likely  to  make  way  against  the  plain  and  popular  per- 
formances of  these  established  favourites.  Afker  an  uik»dc- 
cessful  experiment  of  two  years,  he  determined,  therefmv,  <  j 
accept  an  invitation  which  hod  been  made  him  by  the  cuur. 
of  Russia,  and  in  1784,  being  then  in  his  ibrty- ninth  ^e^r, 
he  departed  for  that  country.  The  Empress  Catherine  g%\« 
liim  a  flattering  reception,  purchased  one  of  his  finest  woris 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  placed  it  in  a  temn«e 
built  for  the  purpose  in  her  gardens  at  Czaiaooselo.  But 
Banks  soon  discovered  that  a  taste  for  sculpture  waa  jk  to 
be  formed  in  a  semi-barbarous  court,  oocupied  solel>  vti.i 
balls,  military  spectacles,  and  the  coarsest  dissipation.  Ur^v- 
ever,  he  was  not  quito  neglected.  The  Empress  conia.»* 
sioned  him  to  make  a  group  in  stone,  called  the  Arn^i 
Neutralitv.  This  work  he  executed,  and  being  apiprehenMv«, 
perhaps,  that  a  few  more  such  subjects  would  be  ul^»06ed  on 
him,  determined  on  making  a  precipitate  retreat,  ShucU) 
alter  his  arrival  in  Russia,  he  wrote  to  hia  wife  and 
daughter,  expressing  his  intention  of  finally  aettliuK  tho-v. 
and  desiring  them  to  make  preparations  for  followtni^  him. 
They  were  not,  therefore,  a  little  surprised  by  his  suddi  a 
re-appearance  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  pceperatiua« 
for  their  journey. 

Banks,  during  his  whole  career,  had  eontinual  oocnsA*?^ 
for  the  exercise  of  his  equanimity,  and  in  no  iiutaz^ru 
more  strongly  than  in  a  circumstance  which  occurred  «m  ci 
after  his  return  to  England.  He  had  jtut  eompWied. 
what,  perhaps,  is  the  noblest  monument  of  his  g«niu.x 
his  figure  of  the  Mourning  Achilles,  now  in  the  hall  uf  Uc 
British  Institution.  This  statue,  when  sent  to  Soai«r»«: 
House  for  exhibition,  was  by  accident  precipitated  itosjx  ur 
car  which  conveyed  it,  and  broken  to  pieces.  The  aru»'. 
who  had  concentrated  all  his  powers  on  thia  work,  and  v ;. 
had  founded  on  it  just  h(^>es  of  awakening  public  attsnttiic. 
thus  beheld  his  labours  destroyed  in  a  moment.  He  n*- 
turned  home,  never  mentioned  the  accident  to  his  wife  or 
daughter,  nor  were  they  led  to  sumct,  by  any  diffeien 
his  demeanour,  that  a  misfortune  had  happened.  He 
ceeded,  with  much  difficiUty,  and  by  his  hroihec  a 
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last  is  said  to  fsow  thhiy  tet  bigh,  witb  •  ttem  measurinff 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter)  are  the  largest  speeies  which 
have  been  mentioned  by  travellers  on  the  east  coast  On  the 
west  coast,  in  Swan  River  colony,  S.  grandis  reaches  filly 
feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  honey  is  secreted  by  their 
flowers,  and  coUeeted  by  the  natives  of  King  Geoige's 
Sound,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 

BANN,  a  river  in  Irdand,  which  rises  in  the  county 
Down,  about  eight  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Newry,  in  the 
high  lands  near  the  coast.  It  flows  in  a  tolesably  straight 
course,  and  in  a  north-west  direction,  to  Lough  Neagh,  wmch 
it  enters  near  the  south-western  comer,  and  issues  ftom  the 
north-western  part  of  the  Lough,  flowing  through  Lough 
Beg,  and  thenoe  in  a  direction  nearly  north  to  the  North  Sea, 
which  it  joins  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Coleraine,  and 
about  soventy-Ave  English  miles,  measured  in  a  direct  line 
from  its  source.    [See  Nsaoh.] 

In  its  course  the  Bann  passes  through  the  towns  of  Ban- 
bridge  in  the  county  Down,  Portadown  in  Armagh,  Port- 
glenone  in  Antrim,  and  Kilrea  and  Coleraine  in  London- 
derry. About  three  miles  south  of  Kilrea  it  is  joined  by  the 
river  Clody.  A  handsome  bridge  was  built  in  1833  at 
Agivey,  about  midway  between  Kilrea  and  Coleraine, 
opening  a  communication  between  Londonderry  and  the 
town  of  Ballymoney,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  a 
considerable  market  for  linen  is  held*  The  river  Bann  has 
a  bar  at  its  mouth,  which  makes  the  entrance  rather 
difficult  in  rough  weather ;  at  other  times,  vessels  of  200 
tons  burthen  can  proceed  as  high  up  the  stream  as  the 
bridge  at  Coleraine,  which  separates  the  town  from  its 
suburbs  or  liberties  on  the  western  or  Antrim  side  of 
the  river.  The  approach  to  the.  town  ij,  however,  at 
all  times  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to  the  great  rapidity 
of  the  stream.  It  has  been  proposed  to  overcome  this 
impediment  by  cutting  a  ship  canal  from  the  sea  to  Cole- 
raine. The  river  is  rendered  unnavigable  beyond  that  town 
by  the  falls  which  occur.  Near  this  spot  there  is  a  valuable 
salmon  fishery.  The  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
highly  romantic. 

(Wakefield's  Statistical  and  Political  Account  of  Ire- 
land; Report  of  Commimoners  appointed  to  determine  the 
Boundaries  of  Cities  and  Borougns  in  Ireland.) 

BANNER.  Dr.  Johnson,  instead  of  a  definition  of  this 
word,  or  a  description  of  the  thing  signified  by  it,  has  given 
only  an  imperfect  catalogue  of  its  synonyms :  ^fiag^  standard, 
military  ensign,  streamer.  The  etymology  is  uncertain, 
but  probably  banner  is  in  some  way  connected  with  ban,  a 
rallying  po4nt,  A  banner  we  conceive  to  be  essentially  a 
piece  of  drapery  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  a  pole  or  staff. 
This  generally  hangs  looite,  but  is  sometimes  fixed  in  a 
slight  frame-work  of  wood.  Before,  however,  the  idea  of 
banner  is  complete,  we  must  regard  this  simple  piece  of 
workmanship  as  being  in  some  way  indicative  of  dignity, 
rank,  or  command,  or  as  being  carried  on  some  occasion 
with  which  ideas  of  dignity  are  connected,  as  in  processions 
in  time  of  peace,  or  in  the  field  in  time  of  war. 

The  size  and  form  are  but  accidents.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
made  to  assume  all  the  varieties  of  which  so  simple  an  in- 
strument is  susceptible.  When  banners  are  displayed  at 
the  same  time  by  persons  of  different  ranks,  the  size  has 
often  borne  relation  to  the  respective  rank  of  the  parties. 

The  drapery  of  a  banner  is  usually  made  of  the  most  costly 
stuffs — velvet  or  silk — but  the  material  most  commonly 
used  is  a  kind  of  soft  silk  called  taffeta.  Sometimes  it  is 
quite  plain,  and  of  one  uniform  colour.  A  white  banner 
was  antiently  home  in  the  English  army.  One  of  the 
knights  at  the  siege  of  Carlaverok,  a  castle  in  Scotland,  in 
the  wars  of  King  Edward  I.,  carried  a  plain  red  banner ;  but 
they  were  often  richly  ornamented  with  tassels  and  fringes, 
and  generally  there  is  wrouglat  upon  them  some  figure  or 
device  which  has  reference  to  the  person,  the  community,  or 
the  nation  by  whom  the  banner  is  raised,  or  to  the  purpose 
or  occasion  of  its  being  displayed. 

Other  terms  by  which  a  banner  is  called,  are— 

Standard^  by  which  is  meant  the  most  considerable  ban- 
ner of  an  army,  or  the  national  banner  when  displayed  in 
the  field,  or  a  banner  set  up  by  some  prince,  or  otoer  chief, 
as  a  rallying  point  for  his  friends. 

Colours,  the  banners  now  borne  hy  particular  regiments. 

Flag,  a  banner  on  board  a  ship,  generally  employed  as  a 
fignah 

Pendant  U  a  nairow  flag  witb  •  I#Dg  itnaouig  taiV  9f^ 


hta  been  adopted  hy  all  modem  natiooi  to  daaoU  thfb  ¥ea^ 
sel  which  carries  it  to  he  a  national  vessel,  or  maiiFoC»war. 

Streamer  is  a  poetic  word,  and  seams  to  be  used  lar  an  j 
species  of  floating  bannen» 

Ensign  is  a  word  formed  on  the  idea  of  the  Vaaner  dia* 
playing  insignia  which  belong  tn  a  paitioukr  ptnon,  or 
collection  of  persons.    It  was  formerly  used  where  «a  now 
say  colours ;  and  the  officer  called  an  smtign  was  originally 
the  ensignrbearer.  It  is  also  ^pUed  to  the  national  colours 
worn  by  vessels  over  their  stern. 
PennoHf  another  mode  of  writing  pgndaat 
PensU^  or  Pennondlle,  a  somU  pennon* 
Bamdere-quarrSs,  where  the  drapery  was  aqnanw 
Quidon  is  now  used  for  the  Uttle  banner  of  a  legH—nk 
Qottfannon  is  properly  appropriate  to  tha  banner  of  tiM 
popa  or  of  the  church. 

Of  all  these,  however*  the  word  hatmet  ia  nood  V7  Moal 
writers  and  speakers  as  a  synonym,  or  as  a  gonerio  tomi,  of 
which  the  other  words  indicate  partioular  species.  We  ^ball 
therefore  bring  together  ia  this  article  much  of  the  infhrma- 
tion  we  have  l^n  able  to  collect  on  a  snbieot  to  which  bale 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  but  whioh  is  conAOCIed  with 
all  our  chivalry  and  much  of  our  poetry,  and  ia  not  without 
its  share  of  historical  importance  and  national  interaak 

The  military  standards  of  the  Homans  were  eaaaatially 
different  from  the  flags,  coloum,  and  ensigBa  of  modern 
warfare.  They  were  carvhEigs  in  metal  or  wood;  theeaele, 
or  some  other  figure,  elevated  at  the  end  of  a.  tall  lanee  or 
pole.  The  forms  of  them  are  known  to  ua  hy  the  repre- 
sentations of  them  on  medals,  or  the  common  ooinaica  oC  that 
people.  The  Persian  standard  described  by  Xenophoo 
{Anab.  i.  10)  was  a  golden  oc  gilded  eagle,  raised  on  a  spear 
or  pole.  We  have  few  such  representations  of  the  milil&ry 
ensigns  of  other  nations  of  antiquity,  and  nothiniTt  it  aeesu>, 
which  can  authorise  us  to  suppose  that  banners,  in  the  aense 
in  which  the  term  has  been  hare  defined*  were  in  use 
among  them. 

But  we  find  them  in  use  among  the  liiodem  nations  of 
Europe  from  a  very  early  period.  The  first  notioa  of  them 
in  English  affairs  is  by  Bede,  who*  when  ha  relalee  the  flr»t 
interview  which  Augustine  and  his  foUoweia  had  with 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  says  that  they  approached  Um 
king  bearing  banners  on  which  were  displayed  silver  croaee«, 
and  the  picture  of  Jesus  Christ>  mul,  ohantinff,  as  lh«y 
went  along,  prayers  for  his  welfare  and  that  of  hia  pcopie. 
They  were  then  living  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  when  ikts 
king  had  assigned  them  habitations  in  Canterbury,  tb«^y 
entered  the  city  in  procession,  carrying  their  little  kutfierf, 
chanting  halleluiahs,  and  praying  for  the  blessing  of  Gvd 
on  the  city  which  received  them. 

Thus  early  were  banners  used  in  lehgiooa  afiaiis*  to  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  which  they  have  lent  their  aid  m  ^\ 
later  times*  as  in  Catholic  oouutries  they  still  oominiad 
to  do. 

All  the  monasteries  in  England  had  hannera  laid  up  m 
their  wardrobes,  to  be  produced  on  the  great  anBi\ersan<^*» 
or  on  the  anniversary  of  the  particular  saint  iu  wbo^e 
honour  the  church  was  founded.  These  were  sometimes,  ^\ 
we  shall  see,  allowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  monastery,  a^:  A 
displayed  in  the  field.  At  Ripen,  for  instanee»  theone  «a« 
the  banner  of  St,  Wilfrid ;  at  Beverley,  the  banner  of  Si. 
John  of  that  town.  Both  these  were  displayed  in  the  fivU 
nt  Northallerton  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  We  findL  ai.^ 
King  Edward  I.  paying  84a.  a  day  to  one  of  the  pnesU  v/ 
the  college  of  Beverley  for  carrying  in  his  army  the  beik- 
ner  of  St.  John,  and  \d.  a  day  while  taking  it  back  to  \u% 
monastery. 

Sometimes  the  banners  of  the  religiotts  not  only  dis- 
played a  representation  or  symbol  of  a  partieuUr  saint  wham 
they  held  in  especial  honour,  hut  some  relio  of  the  sa.M 
composed  a  part  of  the  banner.  This  was  the  case  wiLi 
the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham.  Of  this  bann^T 
there  is  a  particular  and  authentic  description  in  a  vi:r« 
curious  little  volume,  entitled  ThtAntient  Rites  ami  3ft>«i*- 
ments  qf  the  Afonastical  and  Cathedral  Churdk  qf  X>iirAa"i, 
*1672,  whioh  we  shall  here  transcribe: — ^*The  prior  caused  a 
goodly  and  sumptuous  banner  to  be  made,  with  pipes  (if  sti- 
ver to  be  put  on  a  staff,  being  five  yards  long,  with  a  dencw 
to  take  off  and  on  the  pipes  at  pleasure,  and  to  be  kept  in  a 
chest  in  the  feretory,  when  they  were  taken  down,  whwh 
banner  was  shewed  and  carried  in  the  said  abbey  on  f^txv,;! 
and  principal  days.    On  the  height  of  the  overmoct  pip^a 

was  a  fair  prettjr  crois  of  ailve^  and  a  wand  oCailToi^  ha^u^; 
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thsBiBdint  were  ptinted  on  th«  sbields,  embroidsMd  od  the 
surcoats,  or  displayed  upon  the  banners.  The  young  Eari 
of  Gloucester,  grandson  of  King  Bdward  I^  was  slain  in 
Scotland  by  persons  who  would  gladly  have  saved  his  life 
had  they  known  who  he  was ;  but  as  the  chronicler  who 
relates  the  fact  observes,  he  had  not  his  armorial  insignia 
with  him. 

The  oonsequenoe  of  all  this  was,  that  besides  the  national 
banner,  the  banner  of  the  King,  and  the  banners  brought 
by  men  of  religion,  there  were  in  ihe  English  armr,  in  the 
times  of  chivalry,  a  great  number  of  lesser  banners  by  which 
particular  portions  of  the  army  were  distinguished,  and 
which  served  to  show,  as  we  should  now  say,  &t  position  in 
the  field  of  the  company  to  which  each  soldier  belonged. 
This  must  have  addea  greatly  to  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  an  army,  which  has  not  escaped  painters  and  poets. 
References  to  this  custom  are  numerous  in  the  writers  who 
in  any  way  touch  upon  the  military  transactions  of  the 
middle  ages.  When,  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.,  there 
was  a  question  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry  contested  very  tena- 
ciously and  at  immense  expense,  between  Sir  Richard 
Scropeand  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  respecting  the  right  to 
the  heraldic  figure  of  a  golden  bend  upon  an  azure  field, 
the  depositions  in  which  suit  have  lately  been  published 
from  the  original  roll  in  the  Tower,  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  consisted  very  much  of  the  testimony  of  persons  who 
said  that  thev  bad  seen  the  ancestors  of  one  or  other  of  the 
claimants  exhibiting  in  fields  of  war  on  their  shields  or 
banners  the  figure  in  question,  or  had  heard  of  it  from  their 
fathers.  In  the  present  day  there  is  reference  to  the 
practice,  when  a  fkmily  assert  a  right  to  coat-armour,  inde- 
pendently of  any  grant  from  any  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 
The  plea  is,  that  an  ancestor  bore  it  in  a  field  of  war ;  which 
is  held  to  be  a  good  and  sufficient  plea ;  and  it  only  remains 
to  prove  a  male  descent  from  such  ancestor.  But  the  most 
complete  exhibition  of  this  interesting  custom  of  our  ances- 
tors is  presented  in  a  French  poem  of  the  reign  of  King 
Bdward  I.,  relating  to  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Carlaverok 
in  the  wars  of  that  prince.  Besides  the  particulars  oi  the 
siege,  there  is  given  a  catalogue  of  the  chiefs  who  were 
present,  which  may  rival  in  extent  and  minuteness  the 
catalogue  of  the  chiefs  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
author  touches  slightly  on  the  character  of  each ;  but  he 

Sives  in  good  technical  terms  a  description  of  the  heraldic 
evice  which  each  displayed  on  his  banner.    A  short  extract 
will  show  the  way  in  which  he  proceeds  . 

'  He  had  for  a  companion  a  jolly  and  smart  bachelor,  well 
versed  in  love  and  arms,  named  John  Paij^el,  who  bote  on 
a  green  banner  a  maunch  painted,  of  fine  gold. 

'  The  good  Edmund  Deincourt  not  being  able  to  attend 
nimself,  sent  his  two  brave  sons  in  his  stead,  with  his  banner 
of  arms  biUetted  of  gold  and  surcharged  with  a  dancette. 

'  John  le  Fits  Marmaduc,  esteemed  l^  princes  and  dukes, 
and  all  other  persons  acquainted  with  him :  on  his  banner 
was  the  resemblance  of  a  fess  and  three  popinjays,  distin- 
guished by  white  and  red. 

'  And  Maurice  de  Berkelee,  who  was  present  at  this  expe- 
dition, had  a  banner  red  as  blood,  with  crosslets  and  a  white 
chevron,  with  a  label  of  axure,  because  his  father  was 
living. 

'  But  Alexander  de  Bailleol,  ever  attentive  to  do  good, 
had  a  white  banner  and  shield,  with  a  red  shield  voided.* 

Thus  the  poet  and  herald  goes  through  the  entire  host, 
presenting  us  with  a  view,  nearly  complete,  of  the  whole 
chivalry  of  England  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward I. 

When  the  English  army  ceased  to  be  made  up  of  contri- 
butions from  the  feudal  tenants,  the  private  banner  would 
disappear ;  and  only  the  national,  the  regal,  or  the  religious 
banner  be  unftxrled.  But  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament 
the  private  banner  again  made  its  appearance.  Sometimes 
it  was  decorated,  as  in  earlier  periods,  with  the  armorial 
insignia  of  the  captain  who  displayed  it  But  in  general 
the  devices  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the  impresses 
which  had  come  into  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by 
which  some  moral  sentiment  was  sought  to  be  expressea. 
Thus  Captain  Thomas  Saint  Nicholas,  of  Kent,  had  a 
scroll  on  which  was  written,  Dabitur  victoria  Sanctis. 
Captain  Copley  displayed  a  banner,  on  which  was  wrought 
the  figure  of  an  armed  knight  on  a  bay  charger,  with  the 
words.  Nay  r  but  as  a  Captain  of  the  Lord  of  Hants  am 
I  come/  A  contemporary  has  left  an  account  of  these 
banners,    Jt  it  a  eunous  jneture  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 


It  is  printed  in  the  work  known  by  th*  titlt  of  Sir  Jdbt 
Prestwich'e  Res  PubUca. 

Banners  with  inscriptions,  or  intelligible  devices,  aflbrd  so 
ready  a  means  of  difihsing  a  sentiment  or  feeling  amon?  a 
multitude*  that  they  have  been  used  in  all  popular  tn>ur- 
rections.  The  five  wounds,  the  crucifix,  and  other  dexK-ef 
of  the  same  dass,  were  exhibited  on  banners  in  the  insur- 
rections in  favour  of  the  Old  Religion.  And  in  tndietmcn ts 
for  treasons  in  the  middle  ages,  there  is  scarcely  one  «  hirh 
does  not  enumerate  among  the  overt  aots»  that  the  party 
had  marched  with  banners  displayed. 

The  early  sovereigns  of  England  are  represented  on  their 
seals,  the  most  authentic  representations  which  we  have  of 
them,  as  knighto  on  horseback  bearing  little  banners.  R-t 
it  appears,  bv  the  illuminations  of  eariy  manuscript <.  that 
distinguished  persons  were  attended  by  one  who  carriiy)  iii« 
banner ;  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  beginning;  the 
usual  practice.  In  later  times  it  was  certainly  so.  In  1 36 1 
King  Edward  III.  granted  two  hundred  marks  annuil 
fee  to  Si^  Guy  de  Bryan,  as  a  reward  for  having  borne  hi» 
banner  discreetly  at  the  siege  of  Calais.  Lord  BoCel^,  (»r 
Sudeley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  had  a  grant  of  o:.«> 
hundred  pounds  annual  fee,  as  due  to  his  office  of  bannerer. 
This  was  probably  the  same  office  with  that  which  wa4 
called  the  Standard-Bearer  of  England,  which  was  held  m 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown '•. 
Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Master  of  the  Horse.  Infertor 
persons  who  were  allowed  to  bear  a  banner  in  the  field  \\tA 
also  their  banner-bearers. 

The  standard  which  was  in  use  in  the  lltb  and  imh 
centuries  was  too  large  to  be  wielded  by  any  one  band. 
The  French  antiquaries  have  traced  it  to  Italy,  ar^i 
describe  it  thus :— -The  drapery  floated  from  near  tlie  t  p 
of  a  mast  or  tall  tree,  which  was  fixed  in  a  scalKjId  restm;; 
on  a  car  drawn  by  oxen.  The  oxen  were  covered  n/h 
housings  of  skin,  adorned  with  devices  and  cyphers  cf 
the  reigning  prince.  At  the  fbot  of  the  tree  a  |niest  cek- 
brated  mass  everv  day ;  while  ten  knights,  attended  l>v  ..« 
many  trumpets,  kept  wateh  upon  the  scalR>td  night  ar.I 
day.  Such  an  inconvenient  machine  was  in  use  irt  the 
English  armies;  and  at  the  battle  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  one  of  this  kind  vrun  in 
the  field.  The  pole  was  the  mast  of  a  vessel,  and  it  iia< 
decorated  with  various  religious  symbols,  and  with  tr  c 
banners  of  Saint  Peter,  Saint  John  of  Bevertov,  and  Saint 
Wilfrid. 

The  chief  use  of  the  standard  and  of  other  banner*  :-t 
military  affairs  must  in  all  times  have  been  te  sen-*^  a<  4 
rallying  point  to  soldiers  of  whatever  class  who  oompo^:^} 
the  army.  Bat  they  constituted,  in  the  middle  a<>€>.  ..« 
now,  the  telegraphic  language  of  war.  A  banner  bun?  <^^i 
from  a  besiegea  fortress  was  as  much  a  sign  that  a  narl^v 
was  desired  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  as  now.  Wh>.>n 
a  fortress  was  taken,  the  banners  of  England  were  plncH 
in  some  conspicuous  part  of  it.  Vessels  at  sea  displajH 
then,  as  now,  the  national  or  the  royal  banner,  and  some- 
times the  banner  of  ita  commander.  A  herald,  when  s«*nt 
on  an  embassv,  carried  a  banner  of  the  prince  whom  It 
served  ;  and  the  drapery  of  a  trumpet  was  m  early  times,  as 
now,  the  pennon-quarr6e  of  a  banner. 

In  all  pageanto,  banners  have  aided  the  splendour  of  the 
scene :  at  tournaments,  at  coronations,  or  funerals,  bannerk 
were  exhibited  in  great  profusion. 

Corporations  also  had  their  banners,  and  the  several  tiadmf 
companies,  who  still  keep  them.  The  author  of  The  Bi*-i 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Durham  says  that,  a 
Corpus  Christi  Day,  <  the  bailiff'  of  the  tewn  did  stas«1  in 
the  tolbooth,  and  did  call  all  the  occupations  that  were  inha- 
bitant within  the  town,  everv  occupation  in  its  degree,  t> 
bring  forth  their  banners,  with  all  their  lighte  appeftatnirr 
to  their  several  banners,  and  to  repair  to  the  Abbev  Chur  ^ 
door.  Every  banner  did  stand  a-row  in  its  degree' from  t.  f 
Abbey  Chureh  door  to  Windisholl-gato  ;  on  the  wr*t  *».% 
of  the  way  did  all  the  banners  stand,  and  on  the  east  «-  V 
of  the  way  all  the  torches  stood  pertaining  to  tht*  «^ft  ' 
banners,  p.  162.  The  further  use  of  them  on  that  ils\  « 
described  by  Naogeorgus  - 

In  Tillages,  (he  husbanaroen  mbool  tbcfr  core  do  ridr* 

With  manv  crosses,  biinnert.  and  Sir  John,  their  vriMt,  b«^Si!e| 

>Vtio,  in  a  bag  about  hta  neck  doth  bear  the  hlnatA  hiradL 

And  often  times  he  dova  alights,  and  Gospfd  loud  dcth  nmi. 

This  surely  keeps  the  ram  from  wind  and  rain,  and  tnm  iht  LU«C 

6aeh  fidth  the  Ptope  hath  Un«ht,  and  yet  Ihe  PnmiKs  hoM  U  <^a. 

When  ihe  drapery  of  the  banner  was  aUawed  to  float  m 
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vith  wounds.  The  English  cavalry  heing  now  in  complete 
disorder,  were  totally  routed  by  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
commanded  the  very  small  portion  of  Scottish  horse  which 
were  of  service.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  sutlers,  wag- 
gon-boys, and  others  who  had  been  left  with  the  baggage, 
led  by  curiosity,  appeared  on  the  top  of  Gillies'  Hill,  to  see 
the  progress  of  the  combat.  The  English  imagined  them 
to  be  another  Scotch  army,  and  Bruce  perceiving  at  once 
the  panic  and  its  cause,  pressed  more  furiously  on  his 
opponents,  who  now  gave  way  in  every  direction.  Edward 
fled  with  500  horse,  and  was  hotly  pursued  by  60  horse- 
men under  Douglas,  who  was  eager  to  make  him  a  prisoner. 
In  the  pursuit,  Douglas  fell  in  with  an  English  knight 
and  20  horsemen,  who  instantly  changed  sides,  and  instead 
of  following  their  master  joined  in  the  pursuit.  The  panic 
niuit  have  been  great  which  could  have  made  so  large  a 
force  fly  before  so  small  a  body.  The  English  king  pro- 
bably believed  that  the  whole  Scotch  army  was  close  behind. 
At  Linlitii<?ow,  where  Edward  halted  for  a  short  space, 
Douglas  did  not  venture  to  attack  him ;  but  when  they 
moved  on  he  still  pursued  to  the  very  gates  of  Dunbar 
Castle,  a  distance  of  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle.    From  Dimbar  Edward  proceeded  by  sea  to  Berwick, 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  Stirling  Castle  surrendered, 
and  many  of  the  English  who  had  taken  shelter  under  its 
walls  were  made  prisoners.  The  conduct  of  Bruce,  in  dis- 
missing several  prisoners  of  rank  without  ransom,  and  in 
paying  respect  to  the  remains  of  such  noblemen  as  fell  in 
the  battle,  has  been  highly  commended,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  the  treatment  which  the  body  of  his  brother, 
Edward  Bruce,  subsequently  experienced. 

The  numbers  which  fell  on  both  sides  in  this  great  battle 
are  variously  estimated.  Some  of  the  Scotch  historians 
computed  the  loss  of  the  Enghsh  at  50,000.  This,  however, 
includes  those  who  were  killed  in  the  flight  The  lowest 
computation  of  the  English  historians  gives  the  numbers 
who  fell  on  their  side  at  154  lords  and  knights,  700  gentle- 
men, and  10,000  common  soldiers.  The  Scots  admit  that 
they  lost  4000  men  on  the  occasion. 

Tliis  great  battle  not  only  secured  the  independence  of 
Scotland,  but  established  the  family  of  Bruce  on  its  throne. 
Availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which  so  glorious  and 
decisive  a  victory  gave  him,  he  marched  directly  into  England, 
and  plundered,  without  resistance,  the  northern  counties. 
He  besieged  the  town  of  Carlisle,  and  took  Berwick,  though 
then  a  place  of  great  strength,  by  assault.  In  exchange 
for  some  of  his  noble  prisoners,  he  received  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  several  Scotch  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
distinction,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Enghsh  since 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  For  the  liberty  of  his  other  noble 
prisoners,  Bruce  received  very  large  sums  from  the  English. 
By  this  victory,  the  Scots  are  said  to  have  been  enriched 
to  the  extent  of  200,000/. 

Bannockburn  is  also  celebrated  in  Scottish  history  as  the 
place  at  which  James  III.  was  defeated,  in  an  engagement 
with  his  rebellious  subjects.  In  attempting  to  escape  after 
his  troops  had  been  vanquished,  the  unfortunate  king  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  was  so  seriously  injured,  that  he  was 
carried  to  a  neighbouring  mill,  where  he  was  soon  after 
assassinated  by  a  priest,  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  receive  his 
confession,  and  afford  him  spiritual  consolation. 

The  population  of  the  village  of  Ikunockburn  is  returned 
with  that  of  the  parish,  which  in  1S31  was  9552.  The  place 
is  29  miles  W.N.W.  from  Edinburgh. 

(Hume's  HUtory  of  England;  Henry's  History  of  Great 
Bntain;  Hailes's  Annals  qf  Scotland;  Ty tier's  History 
qf  Scotland.) 

BANQUETTE,  whether  single  or  double,  in  fortifica- 
tion, is  a  kind  of  step  made  in  the  rampart  of  a  work  near 
the  parapet,  for  troops  to  stand  upon  in  order  to  fire  over 
the  parapet.  It  is  generally  three  feet  high  when  double, 
and  one  foot  and  a  half  when  single ;  and  about  three  feet 
broad;  and  four  feet  and  a  half  lower  than  the  parapet. 
(See  Diet.  Militaire,  par  M.  Aubert  de  la  Chenaye,  8vo. 
Dresd.  1751,  tom.  i.  col.  205;  and  Jamieson's  Military 
Diet.)  The  Military  Dictionary,  12mo.  Lend.  1708,  says, 
*  they  usually  make  two  or  three  of  them  under  the  parapets 
of  little  forts  and  redoubts.* 

BANTAM,  one  of  the  nineteen  districts  or  regencies  into 
which  the  island  of  Java  has  been  divided  by  the  Dutch, 
is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  inland ;  it  lies 
principally  between  6°  and  7^  S.  lat.,  and  106°  and  10G°  E. 
fong.»  and  is  separated  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 


Sumatra  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  The  district  is  wafWd 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  is  bounded  by  i\vi 
district  of  Batavia. 

The  Portuguese,  when  they  first  nsited  Java,  in  UjU, 
are  said  to  have  found  the  kingdom  of  Bantam  under  Hindu 
government;  but  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Dut(  h 
at  Batavia,  in    1620,  Bantam  was  under  the  sway  ot  a 
Mohammedan  sultan,  and  so  continued  until  I813«i^i.cu 
the  sultan  voluntarily  made  over  all  his  rights  to  the  Br.t.Oi 
government,  which  in  return  settled  on  him  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  10,000  dollars.    For  a  long  time  previous  to  t!.c 
conquest  of  Java  by  the  English  from  the  Dutch,  the  suluu 
of  Bantam  was  tributary  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Comp.tn\. 
and  paid  to  it  every  year  37.500  pounds  weight  of  pcpp*  r. 
besides  engaging  not  to  allow  any  pepper  or  otber  pnxlut.e  .'. 
his  kingdom  to  be  sold  to  any  one  but  the  Dutch  rei^idriu-, 
and  at  stipulated  prices.    As  another  proof  of  the  subju^u  i. 
in  which  the  nominal  kingdom  of  Bantam  was  then  beM  h\ 
the  European  settlers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Duti.;. 
East  India  Company  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  •  i 
nominating  from  out  of  the  royal  family  the  person  >»  U  > 
should  succeed  to  the  throne.    An  insurrection  took  pU'-e 
within  the  kingdom  in  1808,  on  which  occasion  the  Dut<  !i 
government  interfered,  deposed  the  reigning  sultan,  b^I 
banished  him  to  Amboyna,  raising  another  or  his  famil>  tj 
fill  his  place.    The  Dutch  authorities  also  made  this  dis- 
turbance a  pretext  for  assuming  the  direct  government  - 1 
the  low  districts,  confining  the  power  of  the  new  sultan  u 
the  high  country. 

Tbe  English  East  India  Company  entered  into  trmdmi: 
relations  with  the  sultan  of  Bantam  in  1601,  and  settled  3 
factory  in  his  dominions  in  1609;  this  thev  raised  int- -• 

E residency  in  1634.    In  the  following  year  the  sultan,  v 
ad  suffered  severely  from  his  territory  having  l>ecn  n.   .•• 
the  scene  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  mercantile  ^t'.    • 
from  Holland  and  England,  destroyed  all  the  pepper  r  .  i- 
in  his  dominions,  conceiving  that  he  should  thus   be  nti   . 
his  troublesome   neighbours,  whose  only  object  tlu  n  « 
peared  to  be  the  monopolizing  of  pepper.     The   Eni:' 
company's  factory  was  taken  u'om  them  by  the  Di:tch  ./ 
1662,  and  was  afterwards  virtually  yielded  to  tho  Di.t 
with  all  other  British  possessions  in  this  part,  by  Chark>  1 1 . 
under  a  treaty  by  which  he  obtained  100,000/.  as  comii^  ;.->  • 
tion  for  these  cessions. 

Since  the  restoration  of  Java  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Kn  j'    .. 
in  1816,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  P;t^l^>  ' 
town  of  Ceram,  which  is  situated   about  seven   mile^  tr- 
land  from  the  town  of  Bantam,  has  been  adopted  a»  t. . 
residence  of  the  European  officers  of  the  districL    Ti  .* 
change  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  greater  s;  luU.ii 
of  the  air,  occasioned  by  the  more  elevated  position  of  t..- 
town.    The  only  other  town  besides  the  two  just  named.  <: 
the  district  of  Bantam,  is  Anjer,  which   is  situated  : 
the  straits  of  Sunda,  through  which  vessels  pass  on  tLt  .; 
way  to  or  from  the  northern  coast  of  Java  and  the  vi>*- 
ern  parts  of  India.    A  strong  current  sets  through  t:.^ 
strait,  but  it  varies  in  its  direction  with  the  east  and  vt^ 
monsoons.    The  first  of  these  begins  in  April  or  Ma\. :..  . 
lasts  till  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  OctoUr 
and  the  west  monsoon  occurs  during  the  remaining  men;  • 
of  the  year:  for  a  short  period  at  the  end  of  each  m«>i:*< 
the  winds  are  variable.     Many  ships,  in  passing  throu-.;:.  ;: . 
strait,  stop  at  the  port  of  Anjer  to  take  m  water.    Thi^ 
cumstance,  and  the  facility  of  communication  which  u>*f.  > 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra,  have  induced  tbe  Dut  . 
to  form  an  establishment  at  Anjer :  it  is  besides  u^ual '  ' 
vessels  bound  from  ports  in  Europe  to  Batavia  to  put  n. . 
this  port  in  order  to  land  their  despatches,  which  ate  >^  . 
veyed  by  land  to  the  capital  in  a  shorter  time  than  sii.;t 
can  get  round  to  the  nortnern  coast. 

The  district  contains  963  villages;  and  in  1815,  when  . 
census  was  taken  by  the  English  government,  had  a  p^  \ 
lation  of  231,604  persons,  of  whom  628  were  Chinese  :  ».. 
the  time  here  mentioned  the  number  of  inhabitants  fe<  ^. 
to  have  greatly  increased:  the  area  of  the  district  cs  J  ..: 
square  miles. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  his  kingdom  by  tlie  >uU 
to  the  English,  a  settlement  was  made  with  each  c\\Ui\  .  . 
in  possession  of  lands,  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  which 
should  pay  to  the  government;  and  the  same  princtpU-  % 
used  in  this  arrangement  as  that  on  which  the  R%i>t^it 
settlements  have  been  made  in  India.    When  the  i^' 
was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  in  1817,  a  stipulalioa  was  u. . 
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BANXKING,  the  Sumatran  name  of  a  wmall  arboreal 
animal,  discovered  by  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Ratllcs,  which 
is  intermediate  in  its  nature  and  habits  between  the  shrew8 
and  squirrels.    [See  Tupaia.] 

BANYAN  TREK.    [See  Fictjs.] 

BANYUWANGY.  or  BANJOUWANGUI.  one  of  the 
nineteen  provinces  or  districts  into  which  the  island  of  Java 
has  been  divided  by  its  Dutch  possessors,  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  part  of  its  coast  forming  the 
western  shore  of  the  StraiU  of  Bally.  The  district  lies  be- 
tween 8°  and  9*»  S.  lat..  and  114®  and  116°  E.  long.  The 
town,  which  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  district,  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  on  the  StraiU  of  Bally,  in  8°  7'  S. 
lat.,  and  114°  15'  E.  lon^.,  and  is  about  550  English  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Batavia.  The  town  is  populous,  and  is  a  miU- 
tary  post  of  some  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
pirates  bywhom  the  straits  and  neighbouring  seas  are  in- 
fested. The  district  contains  a\x>lcanio  mountain  named 
Goonong  Marapi,  of  great  height.  Banyuwangy  has  a  bad 
character  in  regard  to  healthiness.  The  district  is  covered 
with  immense  forests,  which  are  the  haunts  of  a  great 
number  of  tigers.  This  is  the  least  populous  part  of  Java, 
and  contributes  but  little  to  the  colonial  revenue. 

In  1815,  when  Java  was  in  the  possession  of  England,  a 
census  was  taken,  from  which  it  appeared  that  this  district, 
which  contains  1,274  square  miles,  nad  no  more  than  8,873 
inhabitants,  of  whom  319  were  Chinese. 

Tlie  district  yields  the  usual  produce  of  Java.  The  coffee- 
gardens  which  it  contains  are,  for  the  most  part,  cultivated 
by  criminals,  who  are  banished  by  sentences  of  the  Dutch 
tribunals  from  different  parts  of  the  island  to  this  its  eastern 
extremity,  where  they  are  forced  to  labour  for  the  profit  cf 
the  government.  From  an  article  which  ^was  inserted  in 
the  Java  Gazette  in  April,  1828,  it  appeared  that  the  go- 
vernment was  at  that  time  desirous  of  establishing  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  nptmeg  and  the  clove  in  Banyuwangy,  where 
the  climate  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Molucca  Islands : 
it  is  not  known  whether  this  design  has  been  carried  into 
effect.  An  attempt  was  made  two  years  earlier  to  bring 
the  vine  into  cultivation ;  and  it  has  smee  formed  one  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  leases  have  been  granted  to  European 
settlers,  that  they  shall  appropriate  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  land  to  th\s  object,  in  furtherance  of  which  young 
platits  and  cuttings  of  the  vine  have  been  brought  by  the 

ft)vernment  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  and  from  Japan. 
t  does  not  appear  tliat  they  have  yet  been  successful  in 
producing'  any  wine.  For  a  very  long  period  the  Chinese 
settlers  have  cultivated  vines  with  great  care  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  Java,  but  hitherto  the  produce  has  only  been 
converted  into  raisins,  which  are  consumed  on  the  island. 

The  volcanoes  of  Java  all  afford  sulphur.  The  most  abun- 
dant supply  is  obtained  from  the  Goonong  Marapi  mountain, 
and  the  purity  of  the  mineral  which  it  yields  is  said  to  be 
such  as  to  render  it  fit  for  use  without  anv  refining  process. 
The  country  in  the  immediate  neighbouniood  of  the  moun- 
tain just  named  is  uninhabited. 

(Raflles's  History  of  Java;  Crawford's  Indian  Archi- 
pela^o ;  Count  Hogcndorp's  Coup  dCEil  sur  I  hie  de 
Java.) 

BA'OBAB.    [See  Adans6nia.] 

BAPAUME,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Pas  de  Calais  (Strait  of  Calais) ^  arrondissement  of  Arras, 
on  the  road  from  Paris  through  Peronne  to  Arras.  It  is 
94  miles  N.N.E.  of  Paris,  and  about  14  S.  by  E.  of  Arras, 
50^  G'  N.  lat.,  2^  52'  E.  long.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict very  ill  supplied  with  water,  being  on  the  ridge  which 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Schelde  from  that  of  the  Somme. 
It  is  not  a  very  antient  place.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  it  was  a  mere  castle,  which  gave  shelter  to 
a  band  of  robbers ;  but  upon  the  extermination  of  these,  a 
population  gradually  assembled  round  the  castle,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1325  or  1335),  Eudes, 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Count  of  Artois,  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  town,  and  inclosed  it  within  walls.  Tho  Emperor 
Charles  V.  afterwards  strengthened  it,  to  render  it  a  check 
to  the  fortress  of  Peronne,  which  was  then  tho  bulwark  of 
Picardy.  In  1641  it  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the 
French,  to  whom  it  was  also  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  tlie 
Pyrenees  in  1659. 

Bapaume  is  still  fortified.  It  is  entered  by  two  principal 
gates  on  directly  opposite  sides  of  the  town.  The  interior 
is  regularly  built,  and  has  two  places,  or  squares.  Thetoi^n 
seems  to  have  been  of  somewhat  more  importance  formerly 


llian  at  present.  In  1762  there  were '  not  more  than  f  iir 
or  five  churches,*  and  a  population  of  4506  persons  in  \\v 
parish;  in  1804  there  was  onlv  one  *  perish  church*  (iLr 
others  were  |»obably  attached  to  the  different  irltgiims 
houses,  and  were  suppressed  with  them  at  tlie  revolutinD, 
and  a  population  of  3492.  In  1832  the  population  of  tut- 
commune  was  reduced  still  further,  vis.,  to  3195,  of  wli'to 
3071  were  in  the  town  itself.  There  is  an  hospilaL  l;** 
town,  owing  to  its  situation,  was  very  ill  supplied  with  water 
till  tho  year  1721,  when  M.  le  Feullon,  chief  engiticcr  i*. 
Bapaume,  found  water  about  a  mile  and  a  half  di»tanu  au»l 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  elevated  site  of  tiie  t9WO,  in  cc  n 
vejnng  it  thither.  Tliere  is  now  a  fountain  of  good  « i(*-r 
in  the  midst  of  the  place,  opposite  the  town-house.  Titf  ^ 
fountain  was,  in  1723,  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  L'fui> 
XV.,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen. 

The  manufactures  of  Bapaume  consist  of  linen  cloth  an'! 
coarse  lawn.  Oil  is  made  here.  (Expilly,  Didionnatre  d^t 
Gaules  et  de  la  France,  1762;  Diehonnaire  Univereei  ^i* 
la  France^  1804-5.) 

B APTA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Ijjii*i'  j  - 
tera,  and  family  Geometridce,  The  species  of  this  gen  > 
are  among  the  thin-bodied  day-fiying  moths.  Mr.  Stephen-, 
in  his  Illustratinm  qf  British  Eniomolqgy^  confines  Hri- 
genus  to  two  species  :  Bapta  bimaeulata  (the  white  ptnf.>u- 
spotted),  which  is  of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  and  has  tn* 
brown  spots  on  the  front  edge  of  each  of  the  anterior  win^« 
and  Bapta  punctaia  (the  clouded  silver).  Thb  difiers  t'n  :. 
the  first  principally  in  having  the  tips  of  the  anterior  wini- 
clouded  with  brown.  Both  species  are  occasionally  met «  * 
in  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

B  APTI SM  (the  En  glish  form  of  the  Greek  word  fUnrrwfu . 
baptismos),  a  well  known  rite  or  ordinance  of  Chriatiao»t> 
one  of  the  two  sacraments  of  the  English  Reformed  Churr  i.. 

When  baptism,  as  a  reli^us  rite,  was  first  practised,  i^  . 
question  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  learned  Dav«  been « : 
vided.    It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  if  any  tracv 
it  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  religious  usages  of  any  pe*  f « 
befinre  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  forerunner  John,  ii  « 
among  the  Jews ;  and  some  earlv  Jewish  writers,  wh.*  ' 
testimony  on  such  a  subject  is  worthy  of  some  ref|^atd«  »p^'-  ^ 
of  it  as  a  custom  of  their  nation  from  ^^ery  antient  timr- 
and  as  having  been  always  an  accompaniment  of  cimw 
cision,  whether  of  infstnts  or  when  a  proselyte  was  made,    i 
this  it  is  replied,  that  the  Hebrew  writings  which  at«  rai  t 
the  Old  Testament,  by  far  the  most  antienl  and  author/* 
tive  monuments  which  we  possess  of  the  early  religious  u»n  -j*  - 
of  that  nation,  contain  no  trace  whatever  of  any  nte  wii.  . 
resembles  the  baptism  of  John  and  of  the  fiMindier  of  C  hr.- 
tianity.    In  their  religious  code  ablutions  are  undoubu 
prescribed  in  certain  cases,  but  there  is  no  analogy  brtvc^  : 
those  cases  and  the  eases  in  which  the  Christian  nt« 
baptism  is  performed ;  yet  it  is  by  no  meaaa  improlci' 
that  those  ablutions,  which  were  supposed  towa»h  ao   . 
impurities,  might  suggest  the  idea  of  baptism,  with  w :.» 
has  always  been  connected,  in  some  degree*  Uie  notK*.. 
the  washing  asray  of  moral  impurity. 

We  possess,  howeveri  the  most  authentic  and  satisfact    • 
information,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  there  appeared  . 
the  wild  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  a  pr 
phet  whose  name  was  John,  who  called  upon  the  pLu; 
of  Judroa  to  adopt  stricter  rules  of  life,  to  expect  the  m  .• 
mediate  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  rn*    - 
Great  multitudes  attended  the  preaching  of  John,    si    * 
of  those  who  heard  him  received  him  as  a  prophet  sci.t 
God.    He  required  of  those  who  became  his  diacipies  :^ 
they  should  be  baptized.    This  was  done  in  the  nv^r.  ji 
the  meaning  of  the  rite  seems,  in  this  case,  to  faa\e  N^ . 
two-fi)ld:    1.  Repentance,  or  renouncing  former  opia:    • 
and  practices ;  and,  2.  Proselytism,  or  the  taking  John  - 
be  their  general  spiritual  or  religious  guide  and  aothiv . 
On  account  of  his  reouiring  his  proselytes  to  submit  v.*  l 
rite,  the  name  of  the  Baptist  was  given  him. 

Tlie  port  which  JoJm  sustains  in  the  histoij  of  Ch:  - 
tianity  is  subordinate  to  that  of  a  more  sacrsa  chanf**  * 
and  we  hear  little  afterwards  of  any  sect,  or  OMnmun*- 
or  chureh,  held  together  by  a  common   rerereocv  i 
the  name  of  John,  and  the  individuals  of  it  baptised  •: 
that  name.    Among  those  who  acknowledged  John  c* 
divine  prophet,  and  received  baptism  at  his  bands.  * 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  long-expected  Mesakh,  ai  « ':   - 
baptism  there  was  a  supernatural  appearance  la  the  x 
and  a  voice  heard,  which  declared  htm  to  be  the  '  bvli'>-.  ■ 
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Abraham  and  his  seed,  as  baptism  did  within  the  scope  of 
the  promises  to  believers  in  Christ ;  that  we  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  whole  households  bein^  baptized  at  once ;  that 
infant-baptism  certainly  did  prevail  m  the  Church  at  a  very 
early  period ;  that  it  has  been  received  by  the  authorities  in 
the  Roman  Church,  and  in  the  Churches  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  and  other  Protestant  Churches ;  and,  lastly,  that 
among  those  who  attribute  a  saving  efficacy  in  any  form  to 
the  ordinance,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  parent  would  think 
himself  criminal  if  he  neglected  to  obtain  this  blessing  for  his 
child  at  the  earliest  period  possible;  and  among  those  who 
regard  it  as  but  initiatory,  that  there  is  a  propriety  in  Christian 
parents  presenting  their  offspring  newly-born  in  a  Christian 
temple,  and  pledging  themselves  to  a  Christian  minister, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian  congregation,  that  thev 
will  bring  it  up  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Quakers  and  some  other  Christians  contend  against 
the  perpetuity  of  the  erdmance.  They  say  that  it  was  in- 
tended only  for  the  apostolic  age,  or,  at  most,  only  for  per- 
sons of  mature  age  who  have  been  converted  from  Hea- 
thenism or  Judaism.  Against  this  opinion  there  is  the 
constant  practice  of  the  Church.  We  find  at  the  very  close 
of  the  Scripture  history  the  apostles  and  other  Christians 
proceeding  with  their  baptisms;  and  at  the  very  beginning 
of  that  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  which  is  to  be 
oollected  from  writers  whose  works  are  not  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, we  find  the  ordinance  in  use  among  believers.  The 
inference  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  words  of  our  Lord,  by 
which  he  instituted  the  ordinance,  were  understood  by  his 
apostles  to  mean,  that  all  persons  should  be  admitted  into 
his  Church  by  this  rite,  and  that  they  transmitted  this  sense 
of  them  to  those  who  afterwards  were  the  teachers  in  the 
Church. 

When  baptism  was  received  as  a  permanent  ordinance  of 
the  Christian  Church,  suitable  places  were  provided,  called 
baptisteries,  wliich,  in  some  instances,  preceded  churches, 
and  were,  in  fact,  the  point  about  which  other  edifices  arose, 
forming  an  entire  church.  Of  these  baptisteries,  it  is  be- 
Ueved,  none  remain  in  England;  but  in  many  of  the 
larger  churches  of  England,  a  portion  of  the  building  is  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  this  rite,  and  contains  the /ofi^, 
so  called  from  fons^  a  fountain,  perhaps  in  reference  to 
the  original  baptisteries,  the  springs  or  running  streams  of 
the  East,  or  as  the  Spring  of  that  water  which  was  supposed 
to  be  life-giving.  The  maintenance  of  a  font  in  the  church 
for  baptism  is  enjoined  on  every  parish.  The  old  fonts  of 
England  have  capacious  basins,  large  enough  to  receive  the 
entire  body  of  the  infant.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  EiigUsh 
Church,  from  the  beginning,  to  immerse  the  whole  body. 
(See  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  1 09.)  Tyndale,  writing  at 
the  eve  of  the.  Reformation,  speaks  of  it  as  the  general 
practice,  and  says  that  the  exceptions  were  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, when  the  water  was  only  poured  on  the  head  of  the 
infant.  Dr.  John  Jones,  writing  in  1579  on  the  early  cul- 
ture of  children,  incidentally  notices  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  old  priests  of  that  time  were  accustomed  to  dip  the 
child  very  zealously  to  the  bottom  of  the  font.  A  few 
years  later  the  practice  was  giving  way,  and  the  custom  of 
sprinkling  only  becoming  general ;  for  Chappell,  Bishop  of 
Cork,  in  the  account  which  he  has  left  of  himself,  says  that 
he  was  dipped,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  parish  in  which 
he  was  bom.  He  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Siiioe  then  the  baptism  of  infants  by 
immersion  has  been  almost  entirely  disused  in  England. 
[See  Font.] 

At  the  Reformation  it  was  intended  to  continue  an  antient 
practice  in  the  baptism  of  infants — the  trine  immersion ; 
and  there  was  an  ordinance  for  the  purpose  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  This  has  reference  to  the  three  persons  in  the 
Go<lhead  named  in  administering  the  rite ;  and  when  per- 
formed according  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  genuine 
antient  usage,  at  the  first  immersion  the  right  side  must  be 
downward,  at  the  second  the  left,  and  at  the  third  the  face. 
Instances  do  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  baptism  of  in- 
&nts  in  the  English  Church  is  thus  performed. 

It  has  always  been  an  object  with  the  authorities  in  the 
Church  of  England  to  enforce  the  attendance  at  the  public 
font  in  the  church.  Private  baptism  is  rather  connived  at 
than  allowed,  except  in  cases  in  which  there  is  sickness  or 
hazard  of  life ;  nor  is  the  clergyman  in  these  cases  to  per- 
(brm  the  full  service,  but  only  so  much  as  may  be  needful, 
in  the  estimation  of  himself  and  the  parents,  for  satisfaction 


that  the  child,  if  it  dies,  die  not  unbaptked«  The  &iend«  of 
the  infant  must  still  repair  to  the  church  for  the  compietton 
of  the  ceremony.  Among  Dissenters  the  baptism  of  infant* 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  performed  at  home. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  rite  should  be  per- 
formed by  a  clergyman.  The  Church  of  England  allows,  m 
certain  cases,  of  lay  baptism ;  and  it  was  on  this  allow  axic<s 
in  a  great  measure,  that  Sir  John  NichoU  rested  the  ca«e 
in  his  judgment  pronounced  on  the  11th  of  December,  I  bO'j, 
in  the  case  of  Kemp  and  Wickcs,  clerk.  Articleai  were 
offered  against  the  clergyman  for  refusing  to  inter  the  chii  J 
of  two  of  his  parishioners  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  l>f^>ri 
baptized.  It  was  proved  that  it  had  been  baptized  by  a  ch<»- 
scnting  minister.  Sir  John  NicholVs  judgment  was,  tL.tt 
the  baptism  was  so  far  sufficient,  and  that  the  clergy  roan  h..  I 
acted  contrary  to  the  law.  Severe  remarks  have,  howevir, 
been  made  extra-judicially  on  this  determination. 

The  Church  requires  that  at  baptism  there  shall  be  ^/.'-r  • 
sors,  from  spondeo,  to  promise,  or,  in  our  own  Saxon  ton;!i  •*. 
f^od/athersund godmothers,  who  pledge  themselves  that  i  •♦ 
infant  shall  be  brought  up  in  a  Christian  way.  llicy  ari  .  j 
be  not  less  than  three:  for  a  male  child  two  men  and  ••:.»; 
woman ;  for  a  female  child  two  women  and  one  man.  Tl  « 
practice  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Church.  It  is  supp<.  -*  i 
to  have  originated  in  times  of  persecution,  when  the  paK-:  :  > 
might  be  hurried  away  to  death;  and  it  secured  for  t!u  r 
helpless  offspring  some  degree  of  attention  from  frienJ-  >.' 
the  family,  who  thus  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  ^-  - 
that  the  child  was  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  Cbri»t  .: 
truth.  The  reason  has  ceased,  but  the  practice  renia.x  %. 
Its  effect  is  to  introduce  one  other  social  tie  among  { riw  .o 
families  and  friends;  and  persons  who  voltintarily  uncKr- 
take  the  office  cannot  hold  themselves  absolutely  cxci«.  : 
from  some  attention  to  the  rehgious  education  of  the  intaiu, 
especially  in  the  case  of -the  death,  or  the  criminal  nir^'..- 
gence,  of  its  natural  protectors. 

Another  incident  to  baptism,  as  administered  in  the  En  z- 
lish  Church,  is  the  giving  a  name  to  the  child.  In  th 
Christians  seem  to  have  followed  the  example  of  tlie  Jir«'.  ^ 
who  assigned  a  name  when  the  rite  of  circumcision  « ii 
performed.  The  name  thus  given  during  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  the  sacraments  is  appropriately  called  tt  •.* 
Christian  name.  The  surname,  or  name  of  addition.  i« 
not  on  this  occasion  mentioned ;  and  it  is  observable,  tL  :t 
though  there  are  frequent  instances  of  the  change  of  t:.o 
surname  in  after  life,  the  instances  are  extreme!)  ra^^  <  f 
any  change  in  the  Christian  name.  In  the  Catholic  Chur- ':.. 
indeed,  this  name  is  not  unfrequently  changed  fay  pe:%^  :  * 
who  enter  holy  orders,  or  into  any  rehgious  society ;  hut  t;  e 
English  Protestant  Church  seems  not  to  have  pointed  • 
the  way  in  which  the  change  can  be  legally  effected,  thou. '. 
some  have  maintained  that  it  may  be  changed  by  tht*  .*-..- 
thority  of  the  bishop,  if  solicited  by  the  party  at  the  tin  t 
when  presenting  himself  for  confirmation. 

The  Church  of  England  retains  the  signing  the  inf.  * 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a  token  that  it  is  hoped  it  w  u- 
become  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  one  i»f  ti  •; 
ceremonies  which  the  English  reformers  thought  it  e\]v- 
dient  to  retain  from  many  ceremonies  with  which  thi»  ( .  - 
nance  had  been  loaded  in  the  earlier  tiroes  of  the  Chu^.L 
These  additions  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ordinance  betrsn  jt  a 
very  early  period.  Tertullian,  a  Christian  writer,  who  i\  ^  - 
rished  from  about  a.d.  194  to  a.d.  216,  says  that  it  wa»  tii  : 
the  custom  to  give  the  baptized  person  milk  and  honey.  ? 
that  he  abstained  from  washing  for  the  remainder  of  t.< 
day.  The  giving  of  salt,  the  touching  the  mouth  and  c.  ^ 
with  saliva,  anointing,  the  imposition  of  hands,  and,  U«il\. 
formal  exorcism,  were  by  degrees  introduced  into  tlie  i-r  • 
nance ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  the  practice  v^f  t^t 
English  unrcfurmed  Church.  The  sign  of  the  cntN»  « .> 
alone  retained ;  but  this  gave  great  offence  to  the  pjrt}  ' 
reformers  called  Puritans,  who  would  have  broucht  hV  i 
everything  in  respect  of  religion  to  what  they  conceiM-*!  i  • 
be  the  precedent,  or  the  express  directions  of  Scnpturv. 

The  most  important  treatises  on  the  subject  of  Imp:  «u 
are.  The  History  of  In/ant  Baptism,  by  William  Wall.  1>  1 1 . 
1 705 ;  Reflections  on  Mr,  IVaits  History  oflnfarU  Ha;  •/ »  ■ . 
by  John  Galo,  D.D..  1711;  Defence  of  the  History  oj  //. ».  • 
Baptism  against  the  Reflections  of  Mr,  Gale  anefoihf\'*.  t » 
W.  Wall,  1720;  History  of  Baptism,  by  Robert  Robi!;>  . . 
1  790. . 

BAPTIST  (JOHN  BAPTIST  MONNO^^Ri  w... 
bom  at  Lisle,  in  the  year  1635.     He  commenced  ht^ 
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Florealiiia;  La  Ttrza  Porta  di  S.  Gioranm  di  Ftreasf. 
small  folio ;  Nolli's  Plan  of  Home ;  and  iho  Plun  and  tJr- 
valion  qf  the  Baptistery  al  Pisa,  by  J.  ami  F.  de  Mibin*. 
The  two  lost  are  in  the  King's  Library  in  tlie  Brilith  llu- 
uum.  Plans,  sections,  and  elGVations  of  tbii  building  are 
(riven  in  ft  ifry  beaniiful  und  nccurite  nork  bv  iW-t*. 
Tnylot  and  Cressj*.  enlillcd,  ArchttectuTt  </  <m  MiiLilr 
Ages  in  Italy.)  „     .     , 

BAPTISTS,  ft  religinus  sect,  and,  m  EngltHul,  oi» 
part  or  the  body  known  by  the  general  name  of  Tbe 
Three  Denominations  of  Protestant  Disaenler*.  Aj  ih<! 
name  implies,  they  hold  peculiar  views  on  the  uibjed  u( 
baptism  ;  mtuotaining  that  this  Chrisliftn  rite  ot^iht  lo  1« 
administered  by  immersion,  and  not  by  sprinkliou;  M 
such  an  aga  that  the  ordinance  ran  be  regarded  as  the  pn>- 
fession  of  the  baptized  person's  own  failb,  and  not  in  in- 
fiincy.  Such  they  believe  was  the  practice  of  the  apotidic 
times.  In  vindication  of  their  mode  of  perforniinR  the  ordi- 
nance,  thov  lay  great  stress  on  the  original  word  ^m,-, 
which  siuiiifiea,  as  they  contend,  notbiug  but  immeriiou. 
They  defend  the  postponement  of  the  iile  from  the  »orrii 
of  the  baptismal  commission,  in  which  tl<e  Apuslle*  or* 
commanded  to  teach  before  they  baptize.  '  Go  je  anil  teatn 
all  nations,  baptiiine  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  ai.d 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  The  reception  of  Ibe 
Gosnel  being  thus  assumeil  as  an  indispensable  qualificaik^i 
for  baptism,  the  Baptists  require  that  all  to  whom  ihn 
administer  it  should  repent  of  their  si—  >-':—"  '"  f^"-< 
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echo,  ■■  thfl  sidM  produce  the  well-known  efect  of  whisper- 
ing-galleries. In  the  plan  drawn  by  J.  and  F.  de  Milanis, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  columns  are  not  shown  in 
the  interior.  In  tbs  middle  of  the  baptistery  is  a  large 
octagonal  basin  of  marble,  roiaed  on  three  steps.  Vithin 
theuuin  there  are  fotir  circular  places  hollowed  out  for 
water,  and  round  the  centre  of  the  basin,  which  is  occupied 
by  a  pedestai  is  a  place  likewise  hollowed  out  for  the  priest. 
who  waa  thus  enabled  to  turn  from  one  basin  to  the  other. 
By  this  means  oonfusion  was  prevented,  which  would  other- 
wise have  occurred  from  the  crowd  pressing  to  one  side  of 
the  font  onlv.  The  city  of  Ravenna  and  the  episcopal  < 
of  Tuscany  have  also  their  baptisteries. 

Tbe  largest  known  baptistery  ever  erected  was  that 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  apaotous  as  to  have  once 
served  for  the  habitation  of  the  Emperor  Basiliscus ;  and  in 
it  also  a  very  numerous  body  of  persons  once  assembled  in 
council.    {Encyeiopidie  Melhodimie.) 

The  multangular  edi dees  placed  at  the  sides  of  cathedrals, 
which  are  called  chapter-houses,  are  very  similar  in  plan  to 
the  antient  baptistery.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  origi- 
nally used  for  that  purpose.  Bede  mentions  a  wooden 
oratory  built  in  haste  at  York  for  tbe  express  purpose  of 
baptizing  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  on  Easter'day, 
A.D.  627  (Bentham's  Hittory  and  Anliquitiei  of  the  Con- 
ventual Church  and  Calhadral  at  Eiy) :  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  would  seem  that  baptisteries  were  formerly 
erected  in  England.  The  baptismal  font  [see  Font]  is  not 
aynonymous  with  baptistery ;  but  should  be  applimi  only 
to  the  lante  stone  vessel  placed  in  the  centre  of  tbe  bap- 
tistery. At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  baptismal 
fonts  belonging  to  baptisteries  began  to  be  placed  in 
churches.  At  a  font  placed  in  a  church  the  French  King 
Clovls  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  8t  Remis,  arch- 
bishop of  Rbeims. 

The  baths  in  tbe  English  Baptist  meeting-bouses  which 
are  used  for  baptism  are  called  baptisteries.  They  are  no' 
invariably  tn  tlie  plaoea  of  worship. 

(MoDtfaucon's  Monumenfi  Prmjoii,  vol.  i. ;  Eustace' 
C/aetiiral  Tour;  Ritlretlo  delle  Coee  U  pii  notabiii  d 
Plrenxt,^,;  i^vatmsii  Roman  Bath*;  La  Metropolilana 
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and  joyfully  receive  the  wwd;  a  profession  to  this  effmrt  i* 
mode  by  most  persons  who  are  baptized  in  their  coiiuiiuni<iit. 

An  outline  of  the  charac (eristic  opinions  of  this  sect  has 
been  lately  promulgated  in  the  four  foUoning  hi-»it. . 
1st,  That  baptism  commenced  with  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, and  was  peculiar  to  it,  boating  no  analogy  to  an* 
previous  institution,  such  as  circumcision;  nor  in  anj  sen-r 
derived  from  previous  enactments,  but  revealed  asm  poutnc 
lawofthe  kingdom  of  Christ ;  2dly.  That  baptism  is  oi. It 
scriptural  as  ndratnistcred  by  the  immersion  of  the  while 
body  in  water  ;  adly.  That  it  cannot  scripturally  bo  admi- 
nistered to  any  but  as  a  profession  of  faith  iu  Chriat  Je«ii> . 
4(hly,  That  as  a  command  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  obUga- 
tory  on  sJl  who  profess  faith  in  Christ,  and  is  intended  to  bran 
a  great  line  of  separation  between  Christ  end  the  world. 

The  question  of  baptism  was  brought  before  differenl 
councils,  in  the  fifth  century,  whose  decisions  were  giien  lu 
favour  of  infant  baptism.  The  opposite  opinions  vera 
(lierefore  anathematized;  and  those  who  held  tbem  in- 
cuned  the  penalties  attached  to  heresy.  The  baptiimal 
controversy  is  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  se\eral  of  the 
fathers,  some  of  whom  did  not  scruple,  in  spite  of  edicts  akd 
decrees,  to  condemn  the  practice  of  baptizing  infanta,  as  • 
deviation  from  scripture  and  the  early  custom  oflheCburch. 
The  same  view  of  the  subject  was  very  prevalent  in  tbe 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  where  it  became  to 

Xlar  that,  in  the  ninth  century,  when  thai  powerful 
m  arose  which  led  to  the  fonnation  of  tbe  Greek, 
Church,  this  was  One  of  the  articles  in  whi^  an  imcondl*- 
able  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  between  the  new  co«b- 
munion  and  the  old ;  the  latter  adhering  to  its  eatsbUsb«>l 
custom  of  sprinkling  infants  in  baptism,  while  the  fonaec 
performed  the  ceremony  by  trine  immenioD. 

The  schism  which  had  occasioned  such,  a  defection  Cram 
the  Church  of  Rome  did  not  remove  the  cause  of  cootm- 
versy  concerning  baptism ;  but,  on  the  contran,  iocreaMd 
it  by  the  intolerant  proceedings  which  were  takes  against 
those  who  refused  to  be  silenced.  Driven  frun  tbe  bujoin 
of  Ihdr  own  communion,  they  took  refuge  in  tbe  cbuivtie« 
of  the  'Waldenses,  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  joined  the  disaffected  sects  in  Germany  and  Flanders, 
amongst  whom  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  their  own  doctriitc*. 
The  zeal  with  which  they  laboured  to  spread  their  opiai.ius 
only  made  them  a  more  conspicuous  mark  for  Mis«cutua. 
Imprisonment,  exile,  or  death,  was  the  fate  of  those  w bo 
persisted  in  their  adherence  to  this  heresy.  All  tbe  Inriw* 
of  the  Church  were  invoked  to  extinguish  the  offensive  tcad ; 
but  so  rapid  was  its  growth  under  persecution,  that  tbe  num- 
bers of  those  who  professed  it  in  the  beginiung  of  tfac  I  Sib 
century  are  said  by  Mosheim  to  have  amaunted  to  8IM>  Wie. 

From  this  time  to  the  commencement  of  the  Reform*- 
tion,  Germany  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Baptist  reMwacrs: 
from  whence,  following  the  course  of  tbe  Rhine. tbef  spread 
over  Holland.  Being  thus  scattered  over  that  put  tirtbe 
continent  io  wbicb  the  doctiiouof  tlwF  *  " 
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of  the  House  of  Lords  to  liear  the  king's  speech  at  the 
opening  and  close  of  a  session. 

BAR,  a  larffe  town  in  the  province  of  Bahar  in  Hindustan. 
This  town  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  is 
situated  in  25^  28'  N.  lat.»  and  85^46'  £.  long.  The  houses 
in  Bar  are  estimated  to  amount  to  5000  in  number :  they 
are  ill  built,  and  the  whole  town  presents  a  very  mean  ap- 
pearance. Bar  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  (Hamilton's 
J£€ist  India  Ocutetieer.) 

BAR,  the  name  of  three  towns  in  France  of  some  con- 
sequence, distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  names  of 
the  rivers  on  which  they  lie.  They  are  Bar-tur-Aubet  Bar- 
tur  Omain,  otherwise  Bar-leDuCt  and  Bar-sur- Seine. 

BAR-suR-Anss  is  on  the  right  or  north-east  bank  of  the 
Aube,  and  on  tlie  road  from  Paris  to  Bale,  125  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Paris,  and  30  miles  £.  of  Troyes,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment. 48°  15'  N.  lat,  4''44'  £.  long.  It  is  an  antient 
town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  tolerably  steep  and  high 
mountain,  by  which  it  is  commanded,  and  stretching  agree- 
ably along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  Bar  was  a  place  of  more  importance  in  former  times. 
Four  fairs  were  held  in  the  year,  to  which  merchants  re- 
sorted from  different  parts  of  Europe.  There  were  separate 
quarters  in  the  town  distinguished  as  the  Hollanders' 
quarter,  the  Germans'  quarter,  the  quarter  of  the  men  of 
Lonraine,  &c.  The  Jews  also  were  established  here,  and 
had  a  handsome  synagogue.    At  present  the  trade  of  the 

Elace  is  in  the  wines  of  the  neighbourhood,  woollen  and 
em  pen  cloth,  serge,  hosiery,  and  paper.  These  goods  are 
conveyed  to  Paris  partly  by  the  Aube  (which,  however,  is 
not  navigable  above  Arcis<sur-Aube,  some  forty  miles  below 
Bar),  and  the  Seine.  The  manufactures  are  nails,  buttons, 
tiles,  leather,  oil,  brandy,  and  vinegar.  Several  years  since 
a  plan  was  formed  for  rendering  the  upper  part  of  the  Aube 
navigable,  and  for  prolonging  the  communication,  by  means 
of  a  railroad,  to  the  sources  of  the  Seine.  (Dupin,  Forces 
Productive^  de  la  France).  The  church  at  Bar  was  col- 
legiate.   The  population  in  1832  was  3890. 

On  the  mountain  at  the  loot  of  which  Bar  stands  are 
the  ruins  of  a  town,  which  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals,  or  rather  by  the  Huns,  and  to  which  some 
have  given  the  name  of  Florence ;  but  others  assert  the 
suins  to  have  been  only  those  of  a  fbrt,  for  which,  however, 
they  appear  too  extensive.  The  whole  are  surrounded  by  a 
double  ditch,  now  half  filled  up.  hut  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  deep.  Upon  the  same  mountain  there  was,  in 
after  times,  a  priory  called  after  St.  Grermain  or  Crermanua 
(martyred  by  the  ferocious  Attila),  who  assisted  in  building 
the  church  of  the  priory.  In  this  church  his  remains  were 
deposited. 

Under  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  princes,  Bar- 
sur-Aube  belonged  to  the  crown.  When  the  third  race 
(that  of  Hugues  Capet)  came  to  the  throne,  it  was  under  its 
own  counts,  but  was  re-united  to  the  crown  with  the  rest  of 
Champagne.  Philip  V.  {le  Long)  sold  it,  but  the  inhsr 
bitants  repurchased  it  that  it  might  not  lose  its  title  oi  royal 
town,  and  it  was  re-united  to  the  royal  domains  upon  con- 
dition that  it  should  neither  be  sold  nor  alienated. 

Bar-sur-Aube  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture.  Its  arron- 
dissement  contains,  according  to  some  authorities,  560  square 
miles,  and  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of  40,112  persons. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  yields  pretty  good  wine. 
iDiciionnaire  Universel  de  la  France;  Expilly,  Diclion- 
naire  des  Gaulee,  &c.) 

During  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  allied  forces  in 
1814,  a  severe  conflict  took  place  at  Bar^sur-Aube,  but  it 
was  not  followed  by  any  decisive  results. 

Bar-sur-Ornain,  otherwise  Bar- i.e-Duc,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Omain  (a  tributary  of  the  Marne),  152  miles  east 
of  Paris  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route  through  Meaux, 
Chalons-sur-Mame,  Vitry-sur-Marne,  and  St  Dizier.  48° 
47'  N.  lat,  5°  10'  £.  long.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouse. 

In  the  tenth  century  Froderick,  Duke  of  Mosellana,  or 
Upper  Lorraine,  and  brother-in-law  of  Hugues  or  Hugh 
Capet,  built  a  fortress  to  defend  Lorraine  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  people  of  Champagne.  To  this  castle  the  name 
of  Barrum  (barrier)  was  given,  from  its  situation  on  the 
frontier  and  the  purpose  of  its  erection;  it  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  town  of  Bar.  This  castle  was  subsequently 
enlarged ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1 649,  and  a  furth^  fart  VM  demolished  in  WQ  hy  order  of 
LouiiXIYni 


Bar  rises  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  town :  the  former  was,  previous  to  the  Re- 
volution, occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  noblesse ;  but 
these  emigrated  in  a  body  (en  masee),  and  the  upper  town 
seemed  for  awhile  deserted.  In  this  upper  town*  or  rather 
on  the  declivity  a  little  below  it,  but  commanding  the  lowir 
town,  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  above  mentioned,  having 
in  front  of  them  an  open  space,  from  which  is  an  abrupt 
descent  to  the  lower  town.  The  lower  town  is  Uie  seat  of 
trade,  and  is  more  extensive  than  the  upper  town,  stretch- 
ing under  the  hills  along  the  river ;  the  street  of  the  tan- 
ners may  be  considered  handsome.  A  channel  cut  from  the 
river  conveys  the  water  to  several  tanneries  and  milU; 
and  there  are  three  stone  bridges  over  the  Ornain,  which 
passes  through  the  town.  (Kxpilly,  Dictionnaire  cirj 
Gaulee,  &c.,  1762.)  There  are  few  vestiges  of  the  fortifi- 
cations remaining. 

Before  the  French  Revolution  there  were  many  religious 
estabUshments  at  Bar-le-Duc.    There  were  two  collegiate 
churches,  that  of  St  Maxe  or  Maximo  (Maximus)  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  castle,  which 
separates  the  upper  and  the  lower  town,  and  that  of  St. 
Pierre  (St.  Peter)  in  the  upper  town.    Of  these  churrbe^ 
that  of  St.  Maximo  is  the  most  ornamented;  that  of  St. 
Pierre  contains  a  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture,  a  hod)  m  a 
state  of  decay,  represented  witn  frightful  truth.    It  is  on  iLe 
tomb  of  a  Prince  of  Orange  (who  was  killed  at  the  sie^e  tjf 
St.  Dizier  in  1 544),  brought  from  the  church  of  St,  Maxime ; 
and  is  the  work  of  a  sculptor  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Ligier  Richier,  several  of  whose  works  adorn  the  chunU 
last  mentioned.    Besides  these  two  churches  there  were 
monasteries  of  Carmelites  and  oif  the  Annunciates^  also  rt 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paix,  in  the  upper  town ;  and  in 
the  lower  town  were  the  monasteries  of  the  Augustins  &l«1 
of  the  monks  of  St  Anthony,  a  monastery  of  St  Claire,  airi 
a  priory  of  Notre  Dame.   In  the  town  or  suburbs  were  esta- 
blishments of  Capuchins,  Minims,  of  the  sisters  of  S(. 
Charles,  and  of  Charity.    The  sisters  of  St  Charles  h ..  t 
charge  of  the  hospital  of  Bar,  formerly  in  the  hands  of  tue 
Ben^ictines,  and  afterwards  of  the  monks  of  St.  Antony. 

Bar-le-Duc  is  celebrated  for  its  sweetmeats ;  it  manu tor- 
tures a  great  deal  of  cotton  yarn,  also  some  woollen  cloths  an«i 
stuffs,  hosiery,  laces,  hats,  gloves,  and  leather.  Many  of  tr.e 
cotton  works  are  moved  by  water,  and  one  at  least  bv  steam. 
The  river  is  navigable,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  businc^* 
done  in  forwarding,  by  water  carriage,  the  produce  of  iho 
neighbouring  iron  works,  the  wines  of  the  district,  and  the 
planks  of  oak  and  fir  which  come  from  the  neighbonm:; 
forests,  and  are  floated  down  the  stream.  There  are  some  d\  t^ 
houseis  at  Bar-le-Duc    The  nopulation  in  1832  was  12,4*96. 

The  arrondissement  of  Bar-le-Duc  comprehends  a  space  of 

560  square  miles,  and  contained,  in  1832,  a  population  cf 

82,134.    (ExjyiWy,  Diciionnaire  des  Gaulee;  Dtetionnjirr 

Universel  de  ta  France ;  Voyages  en  France  depute  \77i^ 

jusmih  181 7 ;  Malte  Brun,  &c) 

For  an  account  of  the  duchy  of  Bar,  see  Baiuiois,  L«. 

Bar-sur-Ssinx,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Aulie,  '^^ 
the  road  from  Paris  through  Troyes  to  Dijon,  lis  tn*i<-« 
E.S.E.  of  Paris,  and  18  miles  S.E.  of  Troyes.  It  is  on  i:  c 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  (from  which  it  takes  its  distinct. ^  •• 
appellation)  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Onice  with  tt^a 
river.    48**  V  N.  lat,  4^  22^  E.  long. 

This  small  plaee  is  situated  at  the  fbot  of  a  lun«  whirh 
shelters  it  on  the  west ;  it  extends  eastward  to  tb«  Seir.r, 
which,  however,  is  not  navigable,  and  does  not  become  ^ 
till  it  reaches  Troyes  several  miles  below  Bar-snr  •  Seiue.  Ti;r 
town  is  well  buQt  and  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  o«rr 
the  river.  Thepromenades  are  agreeable, especially  that  alorr* 
the  Seine.  The  nopulation  is  small,  having  been*  in  lh3.. 
onlv  2269  ;  and  the  chief  trade  carried  on  is  in  the  pn»durr 
of  the  neighbouring  country ;  com,  provisioQs,  cattle,  and  tlw 
wines  of  the  Riceys,  three  towns  in  the  neighbouihood.  It 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  cutlery,  but  this  branch  of  tra<lr 
has  been  eiven  up.  Paper  is  made  at  Villeneuve.  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  snb-pt«fect»  wh«  «c 
arrondissement  contained,  in  1832,  a  population  of  5 1.4  7 r. 
and  comprehends  648  square  miles. 

Bar-sur-Seine  was  formerly  a  much  more  eoiisideral> 
place ;  but  it  suffered  severely  in  the  contest  between  tK* 
French  and  English,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  orBn«lark-. 
In  this  war,  in  1359,  it  was  burned,  and  more  Ibaa  9  • 
good  houses  destroyed.   According  to  some  accounte.  it  w  w< 
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which  it  18  diitftnt  48  miles  in  the  direction  of  N.N.W. 
The  natives  who  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Gangoutri,  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  where  the  Ganges  first  appears,  are 
accustomed  to  make  some  stay  at  Barahat  (Hamilton's 
East  India  Gazetteer,) 

BARALIPTON.    [See  Stllooism.] 

BARANTSCHINSK  or  BARANTSCHINSKOI 
ZAVOD,  a  mining  town  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Permia,  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  metalliferous  chain 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  commonly  called  the  Ekaterinen- 
hurg  chain ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Targil,  and  within  the 
Permian  circle  of  Verchoturia,  which,  according  to  Georgi, 
lies  between  57®  50'  and  61°  N.  lat.,  and  66®  20^and  60®  20' 
£.  loT\g.  The  iron-mines  near  this  place,  to  whioh  it  is 
indebted  for  its  prosperity,  belong  to  the  crown,  and  were 
opened  in  1746;  they  employ  280  head- workmen,  having 
others  labouring  under  them^  the  ores  yield  from  twenty- 
five  to  sixty  per  rent,  of  pure  metal ;  and  their  annual  pro- 
duce is  estimated  at  3750  tons  of  raw,  and  150  tons  of 
malleable  iron. 

BARANYA,  a  province  (comitat)  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  lying  between  45°  33'  and 
46®  20'  N.  lat.,  and  17°  40'  and  19^  E.  long.,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Drave,  on  the  east  by  the  Danube,  on  the 
north  by  the  circles  of  Siimeg  or  Somogy,  and  Tolna,  and 
on  the  west  by  part  of  the  former  of  those  circles.  It 
contains  about  1920  Bquare  miles,  and  presents  an  agree- 
able alternation  of  hills  and  valleys  in  the  northern  and 
midland  districts,  from  the  numerous  arms  of  the  Styrian 
rango  by  which  it  is  intersected  in  those  quarters:  the 
valo  of  Fiinf kirchen  in  particular  is  a  delightful  country. 
There  is  a  range  of  heights  also  in  the  east  of  Baranya, 
stretching  between  Monostar  and  the  Danube,  to  which 
the  name  of  Szollbs  has  been  given,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  %ineyards  on  their  acclivities.  The  plains 
below  them,  as  well  as  those  about  Moh&ts  and  the  large 
swampy  island  of  Mohnts  or  Margitta,  which  is  formed  by 
two  arms  of  the  Danube,  and  comprehended  in  this  circle, 
are  among  the  most  extensive  levels  in  Hungary.  The 
south-easternmost  part  of  Baranya,  more  particularly  that 
portion  of  it  whioh  lies  next  the  confluence  of  the  I>anube 
and  Drave,  is  covered  with  morasses.  Independently  of 
these  great  rivers,  the  province  derives  mucn  advantage 
from  the  waters  of  the  Karasitza  and  Okar  or  Okor,  the 
former  of  which  flows  southwards  to  Luts,  and  thence  takes 
a  north-easterly  direction  until  it  falls  into  the  Danube 
near  Batina  ;  the  latter,  which  is  ultimately  called  the 
Oravitza,  runs  westward  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Dmve,  and  is  frequently  lost  among  the  swamps  which  it 
crosses.  In  order  to  draw  off  the  waters  which  inundate 
tlie  lands  adjoining  the  Karasitza,  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Teschcn,  a  considerable  landed  proprietor  in  these  parts, 
made  a  canal  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and  from  sixty 
to  ono  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  width,  by  which  he  reco- 
vered above  8000  acres  of  pasture-ground.  The  natural 
fertility  of  Baranya  renders  it  one  of  the  most  productive 
regions  in  Hungary.  Lichtenstern,  indeed,  tells  us,  that 
out  of  its  whole  surface  of  1,228,800  acres,  the  quantity 
turned  to  a.ccount,  even  in  the  year  1790,  was  1,049,300 
acres,  of  which  82,910  were  occupied  by  vineyards  ;  and  we 
learn  from  another  source  that  458,970  are  cultivated  as 
arable  land.  The  climate,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
swampy  districts,  is  said  to  be  healthy  ;  but  the  winds  and 
weather  are  liable  to  great  variations.  Baranya  grows 
excellent  wheat  and  most  other  kinds  of  gmin,  as  well  as 
much  tobacco ;  but  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  was 
attempted  a  few  years  ago  with  some  success,  has  been 
abandoned.  It  produces  considerable  quantities  both  of 
red  and  white  wines :  of  these,  the  sort  produced  on  the 
Villany  seil,  north  of  Sikl6s,  is  much  prizea  by  the  epicures 
of  Vienna;  and  next  to  it,  the  growths  of  Bodoly,  Kis- 
falu,  and  Fiinf  kirchen.  Meadow-lands  and  pastures  are 
abundant ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber  is  obtained  from 
380,000  acres  of  woodland,  on  which  the  oak  predominates ; 
of  the  fruits  which  it  produces,  many  afford  palatable 
wine ;  it  yields  sweet  chestnuts,  and  asparagus  grows  in  a 
wild  st^te.  Its  woods  afford  immense  crops  of  acorns,  by 
which  thousands  of  swine  are  maintained ;  it  is  well  pro- 
vided with  horned  cattle,  but  scantily  with  sheep;  the 
breed  of  horses,  particularly  that  of  the  Mohiits  Island,  is 
small  but  mettlesome ;  and  the  Danube  and  other  rivers 
afford  fish  in  abundance,  among  which  the  carp,  piko,  and 
Sturgeon  ara  most  noted.     The  mineral  productions  of 


Bannya  eonsist  of  limestone,  marble,  porph^,  mOl-atoiMp 
slate,  alum,  and  ooals ;  the  coals  are  raised  near  Fiiu^- 
kirchen,  Koml5,  and  Vasas.  Some  glass  is  manufactured. 
The  population,  which  was  183,243  in  1787, 193.313  in  1805, 
and  213,573  in  1828,  is  estimated  at  present  at  225,000. 
of  these  about  170,000  are  Roman  CathoUcs,  and  about 
22,000  Protestants ;  the  remainder  are  about  1500  Jew»  and 
Greeks.  Baranya  is  divided  into  six  circles,  viz. — Funf- 
kirchen  (with  the  chief  town  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name— in  Hungarian,  *  Pecs*),  St  Lorints 
(chief  town  St.  Kiraly).  Siklos  (chief  town  same  namei. 
Baranyav4r  (Bolly),  Moh&ts  (chief  town  same  name),  and 
Metvek  (Petsv&r).  It  contains  one  free  town,  U  market- 
towns,  341  villages,  and  22  prsedia,  or  independent  fanning 
colonies.  The  town  and  domain  of  Bel  lye,  which  extend* 
over  an  area  of  305  square  miles,  and  has  28,000  inhabi- 
tants located  in  35  villages,  &c.,  and  on  the  improvement 
of  which  its  late  possessor,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Te^ichcc, 
expended  considerable  sums  of  money,  now  belongs  to  the 
Archduke  Charles ;  several  colonies  of  Germans  have  bwn 
settled  upon  this  property,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Albertsdorf ;  and  the  e:)teemed  red  ^  in^: 
*  Villany'  is  grown  near  a  village  upon  it,  from  which  t\ys 
name  is  derived.  A  Roman  toiirn,  supposed  to  have  been 
Quadriburgum,  is  said  to  have  stood  on  or  near  the  sitt>  <if 
Baan,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Szollos,  where  ruin>  of 
buildings,  vases,  and  C4irved  stone-work  with  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, amongst  which  the  name  of  Quadriburgum  occurs, 
have  been  discovered.  Near  Batina  on  the  Danube,  ik  hert* 
the  Aureus  Mons  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated,  a  nuui- 
bcr  of  Roman  and  Turkish  coins  have  been  likcwiae  fuur.d. 

BARAS  KHOTUN.  or  BARS  KHOTAN  (on  D  An- 
^ille's  Map  of  the  Chinese  Empire  called  Par  Hotun ;  on 
Grimm's  Atlas  of  Asia  Para  Kotun),  the  city  of  the  tigenw 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Kbcrl'<n 
or  Khcroolun,  in  the  country  of  the  Mongols ;  tbcy  lie 
according  to  Father  Gerbillon,  the  only  European  who  c\er 
visited  them,  in  48''  N.  lat.,  and  IIS^'  42'  E.  long.  Wh<  o 
this  traveller  passed  the  river  near  these  ruins,  they  con- 
sisted of  extensive  remains  of  mud  walls,  and  two  pyra- 
mids in  a  state  of  decay.  Du  Halde  thought  that  the  town 
had  been  built  by  the  great  emperor  Kublai ;  but  the 
Crerman  translator  of  the  Ssanang  Ssetsen,  or  the  his  tor)*  cI 
the  Mongols,  supposes  with  more  reason,  that  this  town  «*as 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  t!«c 
descendants  of  Tshenkis  khan  were  expelled  from  Chm:^ 
and  retreated  to  their  antient  territories,  the  great  desert  «>: 
Gobi.  At  that  time  the  Khagan,  or  Mongol  Eniperv^r 
Toghon  Timur,  gathered  the  Mongols  who  had  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  Chinese,  and  aher  uniting  them  «ith 
those  who  had  remained  in  the  desert,  erected  this  town  a> 
the  future  scat  of  their  empire,  and  himself  died  there  in 
1370.  At  that  time  it  was  an  extensive  town,  nearly  se\or 
miles  in  circumference.  Nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
specting its  destruction.  Timur*s  son  transferred  the  «t-: 
of  the  empire  to  t^e  antient  town  of  Karakorum,  farther  t> 
the  west ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  intcrf  ^l 
wars  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  divided  the  Mong  U. 
seem  to  have  brought  about  its  abandonment  and  fir::! 
destruction.  It  appears  to  have  received  the  name  of  *  Th. 
City  of  the  Tigers  from  the  roaring  of  these  animals,  wh:t :; 
was  considered  a  favourable  prognostic  by  the  Mongol^. 
(Du  Halde ;  Ritters*s  Asia.) 

BARATIE'R,  JOHN  PHILIP,  bom  in  January,  ire 5. 
at  Schwabach,  in  the  Margraviate  of  Ansbach,  was  th^ 
son  of  Francis  Baratier^astor  of  the  French  Prole5:a';i 
Church  of  Schwabach.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  murh 
information,  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  his  son  s  educa 
tion,  which  he  conducted  not  as  a  task,  but  as  an  amuse- 
ment At  four  years  of  age  the  child  spoke  Latin  with  h  * 
father,  French  with  his  mother,  and  €rerman  with  the  hoa*e 
servant.  Books  of  prints,  with  the  explanations  in  the«e  d.!* 
ferent  languages,  were  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  tns^- 
lated  without  having  learned  anything  of  grammar.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  years  of  age  he  bejzan  to  study  GnvL 
and  in  fifteen  months  was  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  *  t 
that  language,  and  to  translate  them  into  Latin.  Tow  irU 
the  end  of  his  sixth  year  he  began  Hebrew,  in  the  stu«!%  of 
which  he  spent  three  years.  He  then  plunged  into  R\b 
binicaUiterature,  and  read  with  great  avidity  the  book*,  .f 
the  Cabbalists,  Talmudists,  commentators^  &c.  At  n:ce 
vears  of  age  he  made  a  dictionary  of  the  most  ditHcult  U*  - 
brew  and  Chaldaic  wordst    fie  next  undertook  the 
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tlieit  hoHM.  Yet  notwitb standing  neh  violent  exeniw, 
verj  little  care  U  aftorwards  taken  or  tlie  hones ;  still  they 
arc  said  to  be  long-lived  and  remarkably  fraa  from  diaeaM*. 
Snob  distempers  as  farcy  and  glanders  are  uoknoirn ;  spa- 
^  in  and  muUender  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Tbe  Moors  ncrer  make  hay,  but  feed  their  horiei  unon 
chopped  straw  and  barley,  which  they  eat  out  of  a  nose-bag 
put  over  their  heads,  as  is  the  custom  in  England;  in 
spring  they  are  chieHy  fed  upon  grass.  In  the  stables  there 
are  no  niangerg,  hut  [he  horsea  are  fastened  by  means  of 
two  iron  pins  driven  into  tbe  ground,  one  before  and  the 
other  behind,  to  which  the  fore  and  hind-legs  are  reipec- 
tively  fastened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  animal 
&om  moving  more  than  a  foot  either  backwards  or  forwards : 
their  collar  is  also  made  fiiat  to  the  front  pin,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  ring  fur  that  purpose,  and  tbey  eat  their  pro- 
vender off  the  ground.  Formerly  it  wat  the  practice  for  tbe 
Hoars,  in  shoeing  their  horses,  (o  cut  off  the  front  part  of  the 
hoof;  a  fiat  shoe  of  a  triangular  ihape  was  then  put  on, 
with  one  of  tbe  aides  in  front,  and  tne  otlier  two  nearly 
meeting  in  an  acute  angle  behiud  the  frog :  but  this  unna- 
tural mode  of  disfiguring  these  noble  animals  was  put  an 
end  to  about  the  year  1700,  by  an  order  of  the  Emperor 
Huley  lahmael,  who  commanded  that  thenceforth  all  hia 
auhjects  should,  iqion  pain  qf  death,  shoe  their  horses  with 
round  shoes.  The  Berbers  and  Kat^les,  the  aboriginal  in- 
bahilaiits  of  the  country  between  the  Sahara  and  the  shore* 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  are  now  for  the  most  port 
confined  to  the  mountainous  and  moat  inaccessible  districts 
of  North  Africa,  never  shoe  their  horses  at  all ;  yet  so  hardy 
are  these  animals,  and  so  much  tougher  are  their  hoofs  than 
those  of  our  own  horses,  that  Windbus,  who,  in  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  accompanied  a  British  embassy  to 
the  court  of  tbe  Emperor  of  Marocco,  and  who  has  left  an 
interesting  account  of  his  journey,  assures  us  that  be  saw 
one  of  them  which  had  travelled  fifty  miles  without  resting, 
and  that  t]}ougb  he  hod  been  twice  during  the  journey 
obliged  to  cross  a  mountain  full  of  rocks,  yet  it  was  not  per- 
ceived that  he  had  the  least  crack  in  his  hoof,  nor  did  ho 
make  any  complaint  of  his  fhet. 

There  is  a  particular  breed  of  tbe  noble  barbs,  called 
Sh'rubah  Er'reek  (literally  Wind-sucker),  or  the  Desert 
Horse,  which  is  only  found  amonff  the  tribes  of  the  Sa- 
hara, and  which,  when  tranaportod  beyond  the  sands  of 
the  Desert,  soon  languishes  and  dies.  The  fleetneis,  tem- 
perance, and  endurance  of  this  animal,  if  we  are  to  believe 
naif  the  stories  relalod  by  travellers,  almost  surpass  the 
hounds  of  credibility.  'When  thou  ah  alt  meet  a  sh'rubah 
er'reeh,'  says  a  Moorish  proverb,  'and  say  to  his  rider, 
"  Salam  Ahkum,"  before  he  can  answer  "  Alikum  Salam." 
he  will  be  far  from  thee,  for  his  speed  is  like  the  whirl- 
wind.' By  tbe  assistance  of  this  animal,  or  of  the  Heine, 
or  Desert  Camel,  tbe  Arab  can,  upon  an  emergency, 
cross  the  Sahara  in  a  short  time;  but  so  amazingly 
rapid  is  the  rate  of  travellini;,  that,  as  we  are  credibly 
informed,  the  riders  are  obliged  to  have  bandages  tied 
round  their  loins,  breast,  and  ears  to  prevent  tbe  percussion 
of  the  air  from  impeding  their  respiration.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  journey,  also,  it  is  said  that  their  stomachs 
are  so  much  relaxed,  as  to  be  unable  for  some  time  to  retain 
either  solid  or  Uquid  food.  The  sh'rubah  er'reeh.  however, 
is  neither  so  useful  nor  so  economical  an  animal  as  the 
desert  camel ;  it  is  true  that  his  speed  is  greater,  but  be  is 
neither  so  abstemioue  nor  so  enduring.  "The  heuie  will 
travel  for  fifteen  or  twenty  auccessive  days,  and  requires  but 
a  handful  of  dried  dates  in  the  morning,  and  a  supply  of 
water  every  third  day ;  upon  an  extraordinary  emergency 
he  can  even  travel  for  six  or  seven  days  without  this  im- 
portant element ;  but  the  desert  horse  must  have  a  feed  of 
camel's  milk  ence  a  day,  and  for  tliis  purpose  there  must 
be  a  couple  of  female  camels  wherever  he  goes.  Camels 
milk  is  his  only  sustenance ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  him  any  other  in  the  parched  and  arid  deserts 
which  he  inhabits ;  he  does  not  like  wheal,  hay,  straw,  or 
any  other  kind  of  food,  and  if  forced  to  live  upon  these 
substances,  soon  loses  all  bis  valuable  qualities.  In  his 
native  country  the  daaert  borse  is  principally  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  the  oslricb  and  gazelle,  at' which 
sports  ho  is  amaiingly  expert,  nor  is  there  any  other  being 
that  can  equal  these  animals  in  speed.  When  brought  to 
Marocco,  aa  is  sometimes  the  case,  these  horses  soon  decline 
under  the  chants  of  food  and  climate.  '  Alkaid  Omar  ben 
paud;,'  lAjt  Jaekwn  ia  bis  Account  of  the  Empire  of 
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Maroeeo,  '«h«l  'mvetitor  of  Hogoto,  had  two  Satoswsa 

horses  in  his  stables;  but  finding  it  inconvenient  to  fr«l 
them  constantly  upon  camels  milk,  ho  resolved  to  try  iln-iu 
on  the  usual  food  ffivea  to  Barbary  horaes.  He  accordinifly 
bad  their  food  gradually  changed,  and  in  a  shwt  time  li  d 
them  altwether  with  barley,  and  oocaiionally  with  wheat 
and  straw;  tbey  grew  fat,  and  looked  belter  than  before, 
but  they  lost  their  speed,  and  aoon  afterwards  died,  as  if 
nature  had  deaignea  them  to  be  appropriated  aolely  to  ihit 
district  whose  arid  and  extensive  plains  render  tbeir  u-4 
essentially  neccstary.' 

BA'RBACAN  or  BARBICAN,  in  antient  fiwtiftcatioo. 
waa  usually  a  small  round  lower  for  tbe  station  of  an  ad- 


tient  Catties,  Archaiol.  vol.  vi.  p.  308-)  Whence  Spetiiior, 
in  the  Fairy  Queen,  b.  iL 

Wiihln  Oie  iarWam  ■  iwtrr  hV, 

Day  snil  ni^ht  duly  knpinf  Vktch  Slid  wud. 


Grose  iAntig.  of  England  and  Wale*.\o\.  i.  preCp.5>  cal'j 
it  tbe  first  member  of  an  antient  castle.  He  says  )t  se?m< 
to  have  had  no  positive  place,  except  that  it  was  alwa\  \ ..  i 
outwork.  The  term  is  still  preserved  in  the  ruinso'f  dif- 
ferent castles,  as  at  Framlingham  and  Canterhurj'  C.iaii<^>  : 
and  a  small  stone-work  covering  the  gale  of  BvOib'^tu 
Castle,  in  Sussex,  is  still  called  the  barbacan.  Tlie  i'^  ■ 
round  towers  al  the  angles  of  the  barbacan  of  York  1■F^' 
probably  connected  by  a  low  breastwork  over  the  eatc-way. 
Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Gates  consider  the  whole  of  thi 
builrlini;  which  projects  filty-six  feet  from  the  gale  callr-l 
Walmgate,  to  be  tbe  barbacan. 

Ill  cities  or  towns  tbe  barbacan  waa  awatch-tOTar,  plan  1 
at  some  important  point  of  tbe  eircumvallattun.  It  b  1 1 
sometimes  a  dilch  and  drawbridge  of  its  own.  lGr>.'-'-. 
Milit.  Aniiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  2.1  The  street  of  London  rail.  ; 
Barbican  receiied  its  appellation  from  its  vicinity  to  a  ti>i'<-r 
of  this  sort  attached  to  tbe  city-wall,  the  remains  of  wt.  '  li 
were  visible  ivithin  tbe  last  half-century.  It  is  in  this  t<'r.>e 
that  Ben  Jonson  uses  the  term  in  hi*  Kpitbalaavrn 
(^orA»,  vol.  vii.  p.  5):— 


Spelman  (C/o,«.  in  V.)  says  barbacan  was  •  term  lit^i--.* 
used  for  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  raiitlp,  ti\Tv<  c'z 
which  arrows  and  darts  WMe  CMt  out    It  also  aijpufii.  J  a 
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)irivate  interests,  who,  fearing  the  destruction  of  their  firo- 
perty>  deserted  the  royal  cause,  and  thus  compelled  Lord 
Wilioughby  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.  After  the  sur- 
render of  the  island,  in  March,  1652,  the  Government  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  admiral,  who  soon  re- 
signed it,  preferring  to  go  in  search  of  other  conquests ;  and 
Barhadoes  enjoyed  tranquillity  till  the  Restoration.  The 
colony  had  hitherto  nourished,  but  the  conquest  of  Jamaica 
tended  to  diminish  the  population  of  Barbadoes,  as  many 
opulent  planters  removcKl  to  this  island,  where  land  was 
procured  with  less  difficulty. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  act,  the  Barbadians  had 
oontrived  to  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Dutch, 
which  from  motives  of  policy  had  been  connived  at  by  the 
governor.  Their  consternation  and  resentment  were  natu- 
rally roused  at  finding  a  measure  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
them  as  a  punishment  for  disowning  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
lector,  confirmed  by  the  king,  on  his  restoration ;  and,  to  add 
to  their  calamitieSt  they  were  alarmed  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
tenure  of  their  estates.  Lord  Wilioughby  having  only  eight 
or  nine  years  of  his  lease  unexpired,  applied  to  the  king  for 
a  renewal  of  his  commission,  intending  to  enforce  his  claims 
under  the  proprietary  grant.  The  planters,  perceiving  that 
they  were  hela  by  these  two  powerful  noblemen  as  tenants- 
at-will,  appealed  to  his  Majesty  ;  they  pleaded  their  being 
British  subjects,  insisted  that  the  grant  to  Lord  Carlisle  had 
heen  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  proposed  that  the  king 
should  permit  them  to  commence  a  suit  in  his  name,  but  at 
their  own  expense,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to  set  the 
gcmnt  aside,  or  that  he  would  resume  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island,  and  leave  the  claimants  to  seek  their  remedy  agamst 
the  planters  by  course  of  law.  The  matter  was  laid  before 
the  Privy  Council,  who  decided  that  Lord  Carlisle*s  patent, 
having  been  obtained  by  a  misrepresentation  of  facts,  was 
null  and  void. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Carlisle,  dying  in  the  interim,  had  bequeathed 
his  West  India  property  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul.  His 
creditors  brought  in  demands  to  the  amount  of  80,000/. ; 
besides  which  the  heirs  of  the  Earl  of  Mailborough  claimed 
the  annuity  of  300/.,  considerable  arrears  of  which  were 
due,  and  Lord  Wilioughby  also  demanded  the  moiety  of 
profits  which  sliould  accrue  during  the '  unexpired  terra  of 
his  lease.  To  satisfy  these  claims,  Mr.  Kendall,  on  the  part 
of  the  plantei-s,  proposed  an  internal  tax  of  4}  per  cent,  on 
the  exportation  of  all  commodities  of  native  produce,  the 
surplus  to  be  at  the  king's  disposal.  These  terms  were 
readily  acceded  to,  and  arrangements  having  been  made  fbr 
the  satis&etion  of  all  claimants,  the  proprietary  government 
was  to  be  dissolved ;  but  the  planters  aenied  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Kendall  to  make  such  an  offer,  and  Lord  Wilioughby 
was  sent  back  to  Barbadoes,  where,  after  much  argument, 
eBtreaty,  and  menace,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  con* 
firmlation  by  the  Assembly  in  August,  1663. 

Nofxt  year,  war  having  been  declared  against  the  Dutch, 
Admiral  De  Ruyter  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Bar- 
badoes^ but,  after  an  inefibctual  attempt,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  J^rd  Wilioughby  resolved  to  re- 
turn the  visit,  and  with  an  expedition  fitted  out  in  the  island 
he  took  St.  Lucia,  but  perished  in  a  hurricane  off  Guada- 
loupe,  and  the  commana  devolved  on  his  brother.  In  1668 
a  destructive  fire  laid  nearly  all  Bridgetown  in  ashes.  In 
1669  Barbadoes  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  a  more 
extensive  government  called  the  Windward  Islands,  which 
was  defined  to  include  all  the  islands  to  windward  of  Guada- 
loupe ;  that  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean  chain 
having  been  formed  into  a  distinct  command  under  the  title 
of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

In  August,  1675,  Barbadoes  was  visited  with  a  most  awful 
liurricMie :  neither  tree  nor  house  was  left  standing,  except 
a  few  sheltered  by  some  hill  or  chff,  and  the  whole  fiioe  of 
the  country  exhibited  one  scene  of  desolation,  while  the 
coast  was  strewed  with  wreeks,  and  many  lives  were  lost 
at  sea  and  on  sho^e.  This  was  thought  by  the  inhabiunts 
a  favourable  moment  to  obtain  relief  from  their  oppressive 
iapoat,  by  netitioning  his  majesty  to  that  effect,  but  he 
WBB  deaf  both  to  their  complaints  and  entreaties.  Instead 
of  relief,  their  freedom  of  trade  received  a  severe  blow  by 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Royal  African  Company  in  1678, 
for  the  exclusive  supply  of  negroes  to  the  colonies;  and  in 
1685  parliament  laid  a  tax  of  two  shillings  per  owt  on  mus- 
covado^ and  four  shillings  on  refined  sugar.  Three  years 
after»  the  island  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm  by 
the  leport  «f  »  pvojaettd  iDioireolion  gi  the  sUiTes,  wfaiohi 


however,  was  happily  prevented  by  a  timely  discovery  of 
the  plot:  tho  consequence  was  the  passing  of  a  code  of 
laws  bearing  severely  on  the  negroes. 

On  the  accession  of  King  William,  the  Barhadian<.  tn 
conjunction  with  Colonel  Codrington,  governor  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  voluntarily  undertook  an  expedition  agalii«>t 
the  French  in  these  seas,  in  which  they  greatly  distingin^lu^ 
themselves  in  several  very  gallant  exploits.  The  calamit.os 
of  war  were  in  1692  aggravated  by  the  ravages  of  postiknrt* 
and  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes ;  nevertheless  tlie  B^ir- 
hadians  sent  a  thousand  men  to  assist  in  the  attack  upua 
Martinique. 

A  long  period  of  comparative  quiet  and  prosperity  ens  ucl, 
but  so  great  was  the  scarcity  of  money,  that  in'I70^  tlie 
Assembly  passed  an  act  to  allow  65,000/.  paper  credit,  a 
measure  which  was  severely  censured  in  England,  and  re- 
pealed again  immediately.  After  this  followed  an  intcrx^! 
when  the  reduction  of  the  governor's  salarv  caused  much  \^1 
feeling  between  that  functionary  and  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  party-spirit  ran  high;  notwithstanding  the  anarrhr 
and  confusion  which  had  prevailed,  many  judicious  bwi 
were  passed!  As  the  colonies  had  not  been  fotmeil  into 
dioceses,  the  bishop  of  London  obtained  fVom  tho  kir.;^  the 
authority  to  subject  them  to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  ic 
establish  ecclesiastical  courts ;  out  the  Assembly  of  Bar 
badoes  enacted  that  no  ecclesiastical  law  should  hx\e  tl.e 
power  of  enforcing  punishment  on  the  island.  £ffcni^« 
measures  were  also  taken  against  invasion,  by  n  chain  *  f 
fortifications  from  Maycock's  Bay  to  Oistin'sTown  :  aii>! 
the  island  was  divided  into  five  districts,  with  a  regular  war 
establishment  of  200  men  each. 

Lord  Howe*s  administration  afforded  the  planters  &>nie 
alleviation  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  their  comment. 
In  1 756  the  war  which  was  kindled  in  Europe  afforde*!  t!.c 
Barbadians  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  zeal  and  nde^t\. 
by  furnishing  600  white  volunteers,  with  negroes  for  iab  > 
rious  service,  besides  supplies  to  the  fleet  under  Cumnr^orv 
Moore,  destined  to  attack  Martinique,  and  to  the  funres  be- 
sieging  Guadaloupe.  About  this  time  tho  Stamp  A<>t 
passed  in  England,  and  was  submitted  to  merely  with  a  n- 
monstrance  against  its  injustice:  during  the  time,  hot;- 
ever,  that  it  was  in  force,  2500/.  were  collected  in  the  i»ldnf. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  goveiiior,  the  As- 
sembly, in  1766,  demanded  fh)m  the  president  of  the  rcun- 
oil  (upon  whom  the  government  devolved  during  the  ab»enr.» 
of  the  governor)  the  following  privileges: — 1.  Exeroptir'j 
from  arrest  for  themselves  ana  servants:  2.  Libertj  ...f 
speech ;  3.  Access  at  all  times  to  the  king's  reprvsentatiTe. 
In  the  same  year  two  dreadful  fires,  one  in  May  and  th^* 
other  in  December,  reduced  the  capital  tn  ashes^  and  ihtf 
Assembly  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  British  parliamer  t 
for  a  grant  in  aid  of  rebuilding  it ;  but  af^er  four  years  thcr 
only  obtained  the  sum  of  5000/.  Within  ten  years  Brid^ 
town  had  four  different  times  suffered  a  similar  disaster.  " 

Mr.  Hay,  who  assumed  the  government  in  1 773,  was  vctr 
anxious  to  improve  the  commerce  of  the  island,  and  ref^rr- 
mended  that  application  should  be  made  for  its  eatabl*«b* 
ment  as  a  free  port ;  the  minister  consented  to  rrat^ticc 
free  trade  to  the  Spaniards,  but  owing  to  the  tardin«^4  cf 
the  agent,  the  opportunity  was  lost,  as  the  Jamaica  bill  huf 
in  the  mean  time  passed.  The  war  between  Great  Briu  i 
and  her  North  American  colonies  produced  in  Barl>ad<Y« 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions  of  famine,  but  they  aere 
relieved  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  from  Bnsland. 
which  were  consigned  to  the  governor  to  be  sold  at  pnrae 
cost  This  supply  was  accompanied  by  a  demand  &r  tbs 
supnort  of  such  rebel  prisoners  as  should  be  brought  lo 
Barbadoes,  which  was  rejected  bv  the  Assembly. 

The  declaration  of  war  with  France  and  the  toss  of  I>v 
minique,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada,  awakened  the  feai^  <<f 
the  legislature,  bat  they  found  some  difficulty  io  rat*cinc  s 
capitation-tax  of  fifteen-pence  on  slaves^  to  nut  thenj^^vf 
in  a  better  posture  of  defence.  A  series  of  phymoal  as  wv^I 
as  moral  and  political  evils  had  brought  the  island  to  sur^ 
a  state  of  ooverty,  that  the  Assembly  thought  fit  still  for- 
ther  to  reduce  t^e  salary  of  the  governor,  a  efrcunmtaar* 
which  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  led  to  many  uiv 
happy  results.  To  add  to  their  calamities  a  trein«nA<Ms 
hurricane,  which,  commencing  on  the  1 0th  of  October,  1 7)M, 
continued  to  rage  with  unparalleled  violence  for  te^y^ie^i 
houra,  threatened  them  with  universal  ruin:  tlve'  whoW 
island  was  devastated,  and  its  unsheltered  inbabiCanM  w«w 
loduoed  to  the  )aat  estremity  of  ]aiieiy>«Qd  dwfilr.    IV 
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m  tUe  lowlands  U  black,  and  somewhat  reddish  m  the  parts 
where  it  is  shallow,  on  the  hills  chalkyt  marly,  and  near  the 
sea-shore,  sandy  ;  the  rock  which  supplies  this  soil  is  a  ter- 
titury  sbeU  limestone,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Nugent  s 
*  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Anti^a,'  in  Trans,  qf  Geoi. 
Soc,  vol.  V.  There  are  no  appearances  of  volcanio  ac- 
tion. The  black  mould  is  suitea  to  the  sugar-cane,  which  is 
as  productive  here  as  in  any  island  of  we  West  Indies, 
ej^cept  St.  Kitt*s ;  the  soil  is,  however,  considered  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  requires  much  manuring.  Tiie  destruction  of 
the  woods,  though  it  renders  the  Qountry  more  healthful, 
has  diminished  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  thereby  been 
detrimental  to  the  planters.  Barbadoes  still  oonsuroes  a 
considerable  amount  of  English  manufactures.  Of  the  ex- 
ports Hugar  is  the  staple ;  but  rum,  ginger,  cotton,  and  aloes 
ioria  considerable  items. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  eomparatively  low,  with 
gently-undulating  hills.  The  climate,  though  warm,  is 
perhaps  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  the  West  I  nates,  and  the 
heat  is  greatlv  alleviated  by  the  trade -wind,  which  constantly 
blows  over  the  island ;  indeed,  the  longevity  of  its  inha- 
bitants is  a  proof  of  its  salubrity.  But  the  awful  hurri- 
canes with  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  visited  ren- 
der the  value  of  property  very  uncertain.  There  are  several 
bituminous  springs,  some  of  which  furnish  the  green  tar 
that  often  supplies  the  want  of  pitch  and  lamp-oiL  Two 
remnants  of  the  virgin  forest  still  remain,  near  one  of  which 
is  a  small  pool  of  water,  perfectly  cold,  though,  from  its 
constant  bubbling,  it  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  if 
an  ignited  match  or  candle  is  passed  over  its  surface,  the 
air  bursts  into  tiame  and  shoots  upwards  in  a  quivering 
column  of  light,  caused  doubtless  by  a  perpetual  escape  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  One  or  two  solitary  specimens 
may  still  be  seen  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to  have  given 
name  to  the  island ;  it  is  covjered  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner with  great  mats  of  twisted  tendrils,  strongly  resembling 
a  beard. 

Bridgetown,  the  capita),  is  situated  on  Carlisle  Bay,  at 
the  south-west  end  of  the  island ;  it  is  two  miles  in  length, 
and  half  a  mile  wide.  Though  irregularly  built,  it  contains 
many  very  handsome  houses,  and  a  large  square  adorned 
with  a  good  statue  of  Lord  Nelson,  who  is  a  great  favourite 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  which  is  spaci- 
ous and  plain,  its  towefs  scarcely  rising  above  the  roof,  for 
fear  of  hurricanes,  for  which  reason  also  the  churches  are 
without  steeples.  Besides  the  churches,  there  are  several 
chapelsi  ftnd  a  great  number  of  schools  for  whites  and 
blacks.  The  council  and  assembly  meet  and  hold  their 
sittings  in  the  same  building  with  the  common  prison  ;  and 
beta  also  the  various  law-courts  are  held.  There  are  some 
veiy  exeeUent  literary  and  scientific  societies  in  the  town, 
and  some  good  Ubraries.  A  college  was  founded  by  General 
Codrington,  but  the  ftinds  having  been  ill-applied,  what 
was  intended  as  a  university  for  young  men  has  dwindfed 
into  a  mere  school  for  a  few  boys.  Altogether  there  are  on 
tbe  island  twenty-three  schools,  containing  1281  scholars. 

There  are  besides  three  other  towns  of  smaller  note, 
called  Oistin  s,  St  Jameses,  and  Speight's :  the  two  former 
an  mere  hamlets.  Speight's  town  u,  however,  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  The  population  of  the  island  in 
1830,  including  whites,  free  coloured  people,  and  slaves, 
amounted  to  91,387  souls. 

The  principal  and  indeed  almost  the  only  anchorage  is 
in  Carittle  Bay,  <tf  Bridgetown,  where  the  merchant-vessels 
load  and  discharge  their  cargoes,  the  sugar  being  brought 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  island  in  small  vessels  caUed 
droghers.  Cadisle  Bay  is  quite  open  to  the  westward,  but 
ahelteied  by  a  prqjectiag  tongue  of  land,  called  Needham's 
Point,  from  the  trade-wind  and  the  Atlantic  swell;  and 
except  in  ease  of  a  hurricane  may  be  considered  a  secure 
port.  There  is  a  small  bay  also  off  Oistin*s,  where  vessels 
occasionally  anchor  as  they  do  tiS  Speight  s  town. 

There  are  two  small  streams,  besides  the  Mole  which 
runs  throng  Bridgetown,  and  the  island  is  generally  well- 
supplied  with  water;  but  fire-wood  is  expensive.  Stock, 
Tegetables,  and  fruit  are  plentiful.  The  total  value  of  im- 
ports into  the  colony  in  1832  was  461,308^  sterling  money, 
about  eD»-aixth  part  of  which  consisted  of  codfish,  gprain, 
and  tlour,  principally  from  our  North  American  colonies ; 
the  ramaiung  imports  were  of  manufoctured  goods  and 
plantation  stores,  chiefly  firom  the  United  Kin^om.  Of 
the  exports,  sugar  is  the  staple,  upwards  of  24  millions  of 
pounds,  or  nearly  |l,000toni^  having  been  shipped  from 
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year  consisted  of  anow-root,  cofiee*  oetton,  ginseti  fn<Mss>rs, 
mm,  and  small  quantities  of  cocoa,  logwood*  aloes,  and 
hides. 

The  salary  of  the  goyeraor,  including  his  p«y  ts  com* 
mandar  of  the  forces,  and  an  allowanca  £r  table  money  and 
servants,  amounts  to  6200^  per  annum.  Of  this  amount 
2666/.  13s.  Ad,  is  paid  by  the  colony,  and  the  i$mmAst  by 
the  home  government. 

Bridgetown  is  in  13^  5'  N.  lat.  and  5^  41'  W.  tottg. 

(Foyer's  Historyof  Barbadoet ;  Colombian  Namgaior  ; 
Bryan  Edwards  s  WB9t  IncUet^  &o.) 

BARBAIX>ES  CHERRY.    [See  MAi.PiOHtA*l 

BARBADOES    FLOWER    FENCE*      [Sm    Poisi- 

CIANA.] 

BARBARIAN.    The  Greek  term  B<v^0ape(  (barbaroa) 
appeani  originally  to  have  been  applied  to  language,  ai^m- 
fVing  a  mode  of  speech  which  was  unintc^|gih&  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  it  was  perhaps  an  imitative  wocd  intended  to 
represent  a  confused  and  indistinct  sound.    (Sea  Uiad.  iL 
867 ;  and  Strabo,  cited  and  illustrated  in  the  PhiUM^u^ 
Mmeunij  vol.  i.  p.  611.)   BarbaroM,  it  will  be  observed,  u 
formed  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  syllable,  bar-^mr-'m. 
Afterwards,  however,  when  all  the  races  and  states  of  G(«ek 
origin  obtained  a  eonmion  name,  it  obtained  a  general  nega- 
tive sense,  and  expressed  all  persons  who  were  «a<  Giwcka. 
(See  Tbucyd.  i.  3.)   At  the  same  time,  as  the  Gteeka  maidc 
much  greater  advances  in  civilization,  and  were  much  su- 
perior in  natural  capacity  to  their  neighbours,  the  word  m 
question  obtained  an  accessary  sense  oif  inferiority  both  in 
eultivation  and  in  native  faculty,  and  thus  implied  M>we- 
thing  more  than  the  term  (cyofft  or  foreigner.    At  Aral  th« 
Romans  were  included  among  Uie  barbarians ;  thei^&ar6<iff 
signified  all  who  were  not  Uomans  or  Graaka.     In  iha 
middle  ages,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empfee,  it  wm 
applied  to  the  Teutonic  races  who  overran  the  oountoes  of 
western  Europe,  who  did  not  consider  it  as  a  lenn  of  ee- 
pi-oach,  since  tney  adopted  it  themselves,  ^nd  used  it  in  their 
own  codes  of  law  as  an  appellation  of  the  Gemsena  aa  up- 
po&ed  to  the  Romans.    At  a  later  period  it  waa  applitd  to 
the  Moors,  and  thus  an  extensive  tract  on  the  ncfftb  ei  Ainua 
obtained  the  name  of  fiarbary.    [See  BAnaMtT.] 

Barbarian,  in  modem  languages,  meana  a  person  in 
a  low  state  of  civilisation,  without  any  rafeienee  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  so  that  the  native  of  any  couutry  st^i.! 
DO  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  word  \m»  thi^ 
entirely  lost  its  primitive  and  proper  meaning  of  iioia-Gn 
or  non-Roman,  and  is  used  exclusively  in  that  which 
oDoe  its  accessary  and  subordinate  sense  of  mde  and  um- 
cimUzed. 

BA  RBAROSS A.    [See  Fncnsxic  L,  Empeiet  of  Ger- 
many.] 

BARB  ARO'SSA,  AROO'DJE,  was  horn  in  the  ialaad  ^A 
Metelin  (Mytilene),  about  the  year  1474,of  ChniliByD  paieot». 
His  father,  who  followed  the  trade  of  a  potter,  had  •  £uau> 
of  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  son*  wlten  tweaty 
years  of  age,  went  on  board  a  Turtiish  privateer,  eaahravu.^^ 
at  the  same  time,  the  Mohammedan  faith,  when  be  *w^»t^«** 
the  Turkish  name  of  Aroodje,  or  Oroooh.    Heviag  »tfi\ei 
for  several  years,  during  whidi  he  distinguished  himseU  kt 
his  bravery  an^  intelligence,  he  was  appointed  cenma^vics 
of  a  galhot,  which  was  fitted  out  by  some  speculaton  at  C  *x*- 
stantinople,  for  the  purpoae  of  cruising  in  the  ArchipoU|k,d 
against  the  merchant-vessels  of  nations  at  war  with  tic 
Porte.      He   was   henceforth  atyled  Azoa^e  Raia,  i»t 
Captain  Aroo^e.    AAer  he  came  out  of  the  DeidanrlW* 
he  told  the  crew,  which  was  chiefly  oomposed  of  aeeo  of  L^ 
own  choice,  that  they  would  have  a  better  ohenee  and  m 
more  at  liberty,  if  instead  of  cruising  in  the  AtcbipeUc.» 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan'a  oflQoara.  the^  went  out  xn^ 
the  wide  Mediterranean,  and  Xxitik  their  station  eff  the  ooa^ 
of  Africa,    The  practice  of  privateering  on  a  leise  acale  «  ^ 
not  common  at  that  time  amonff&e  Turks.      Kj«..r^ 
obtained  the  cheerful  assent  of  nis  men  to  fidlov  h^ 
wherever  he  led  them,  he  touched  at  Metelio*  when*  u 
found  that  his  &ther  was  dead,  and  had  Wft  his  laau^  r 
poverty.    Aroocye  bestowed  some  relief  on  his  astei^  a:  . 
took  his  two  brothers  on  board.     Having  net  anot..* 
Turkish   galliot,  he  persuaded  the  mastor  end  c»tv  *. 
cruize   in  company  with  him   and  under  his  dittc:-:c^ 
Arpiving  at  Goletta,  the  harbour  of  Tunia^  in  1&(U,  h«  r^ 
well  received  by  the  reisning  Bey,  Muley  MAhammitL  » 
at  (hat  time  all  the  Moorish  atatee  ef  N«llt  Aftke 
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same  £^0  at  the  former.  Many  alupa  were  lost  in  a  8tonn» 
and  a  great  number  of  Spania^  were  taken  prisoners  on 
sbore«  Hadher,  finding  himself  inseoure  on  his  throne* 
made  an  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers  to  Selim  I., 
Sultan  of  Constantinople,  on  condition  of  being  himsolf  ap- 
pointed pacha  or  viceroy,  and  of  receiving  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  fkom  the  sultan.  Selim  accepted  the  offer,  and  sent 
him  in  ]  519  his  flrmaun  of  aprpointment  as  Pacha  or  Regent 
of  Algiers,  and  a  body  of  3000  janissaries.  From  that  time 
Algiers  became  subject  to  the  high  dominion  of  the  Porte, 
and  the  Turkish  supremacy  over  the  natives  was  firmly 
established.  In  1530,  Hadher,  aAer  many  attempts,  took, 
at  last,  the  little  fort  on  tLe  island  opposite  Algiers,  and 
•entenoed  the  Spanish  commander  to  a  cruel  death.  He 
then  joined  the  island  to  the  mainland  by  a  mole,  which 
rendered  the  harbour  of  Algiers  safe.  In  this  labour  he 
employed  a  great  number  of  Christian  slaves :  he  also  forti- 
fled  the  town  by  sea  and  by  land.  He  made  several  expe- 
ditions inland  against  the  Bedoweens  and  Berbers,  and 
against  the  Spaniards  of  Oran :  Bona  also  surrendered  to 
him.  Meantime  his  galleys  infested  the  Mediterranean, 
and  especially  the  coasts  of  Spain. 

In  1532,  the  people  of  Tunis  being  dissatisfied  with  their 
king,  Muley  Hassan,  invited  Barbarossa,  who  landed  at 
Goletta,  drove  Hassan  away,  and  took  possession  of  Tunis 
in  the  name  of  Solyman,  Sultan  of  the  Turks.  Solyman, 
in  order  to  oppose  Andrea  Doria,  whom  Charles  V.  had 
made  his  admiral,  and  who  was  then  scouring  the  seas 
of  the  Levant,  appointed  Barbarossa  his  *  pacha  of  the 
sea,'  or  great  admiral.  Barbarossa,  leoving  the  regency  of 
Algiers  to  his  friend  Hassan  Aga,  a  Sardinian  renegade, 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  where  De  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Turkish  lieet.  In  1534  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Italy,  passed  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and,  landing  on  several 
points  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ravaged  the  country  and 
carried  away  an  immense  booty.  He  a»sailed,  in  the  night, 
the  town  of  Fondi,  scaled  the  walls  and  plundered  it,  carrying 
away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  said  that  his  chief 
object  in  this  attack  was  to  seize  the  person  of  Giulia 
Gonza<^,  the  wife  of  Vespasiano  Colonna,  Count  of  Fondi, 
who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  Italy. 
She,  however,  had  just  time  to  escape  out  of  the  town  in  her 
bed-clothes.  Barbarossa,  returning  to  Tunis,  was  soon  after 
attacked  by  Charles  V.  in  person,  with  Admiral  Doria,  Fer- 
rante  Gonzaea,  and  other  captains.  Doria  took  Goletta,  and 
Barbarossa  shut  himself  up  in  Tunis ;  but  the  numerous 
Christian  slaves  in  the  town  having  revolted,  he  was  obliged 
to  escape,  and  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  entered  Tunis,  which 
was  barbarously  pillaged.  Doria  next  took  Bona,  and  placed 
a  garrison  in  it.  Barbarossa  having  reached  Algiers,  put 
to  sea  again  in  his  own  galleys,  and  made  many  prizes  off 
the  coast  of  Spain.  In  1537,  Solyman  collected  a  large 
force  at  La  Vallona,  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  for  the  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Barbarossa  repairing  there 
with  the  fleet,  landed  part  of  the  troops  near  Castro,  in  the 
province  of  Otranio,  took  the  town,  and  devastated  the 
country.  Disputes  breaking  out  soon  after  between  Bar- 
barossa and  some  Venetian  ships  of  war  which  were  sailing 
past  the  Turkish  fleet,  this  led  to  a  war  between  Venice 
and  the  Porte,  in  which  Barbarossa  attacked  Corfu,  and 
ravaged  the  island,  but  failed  in  taking  the  town.  His 
next  step  was  to  sail  to  the  Archipelago,  where  he  plun- 
dered the  islands  of  Paros,  Naxos,  Syra,  Tenos,  and  others 
which  belonged  to  the  Venetians.  In  the  followhig  year  he 
sailed  to  the  Adriatic,  where  the  fleets  of  Charles  v.,  Ve- 
nice, and  the  Pope,  had  assembled  at  Corfu.  The  Pope's 
galleys  having  entered  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  Barbarossa 
blockaded  the  entrance,  when  Doria,  and  Capello,  the  Ve- 
netian admiral,  sailed  out  of  Corfu  to  offer  him  battle  in 
September,  1538.  As  Barbarossa  came  out  of  the  gulf  he 
was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Venetians,  and  sailed  back. 
Capello  wished  to  follow  him  in,  but  Doria  objected,  and  re- 
turned to  Santa  Maura.  The  outcry  of  the  other  officers,  and 
especially  of  the  Venetians,  made  Doria  weigh  anchor,  and 
sail  once  more  for  Arta,  when  Barbarossa  again  came  out  to 
meet  them ;  but  Doria,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Venetian  admiral,  kept  at  a  distance,  and  refused  to  attack 
the  enemy.  Doria  then  sailed  back  into  Corfu,  followed  by 
the  Ottomans,  who  took  several  ships  in  the  rear.  This 
affair  has  been  marrnified  by  the  Turkish  writer  of  the 
Tarikh  al  Othmaniah,  •  History  of  the  Ottomans,'  into  a 
defeat  of  Doria  by  Barbarossa.  The  conduct  of  Doria 
on  this  oocftBion  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  his  national 


jealousy  of  the  Venetiaii8»  and  by  others  to  secset  mstnic 
tions  from  Charles  V.,  who  might  wish  to  humble  rsihor 
than  to  support  Veniee.  In  the  next  year*  Barbam^^ 
took  by  storm  Castehiovo.  in  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  where 
Doria  had  left  a  Spanish  garrison,  which  waa  all  cut  to 
pieces.  In  1542,  Francis  L  of  France  having  made  alltauce 
with  Sultan  Solyman  against  Charies  V.,the  Turki&h  pnoce 
sent  Baifoarossa  into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  fleet  of  IbO 
galleys  and  1 0,000  soldiers,  the  whole  of  which  foroe  he  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  France.  Barbaroisa  began  by 
his  usual  course  of  devastation  against  the  unibrtOQate 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  burnt  Cotnmcw  Reggie^  and 
other  towns,  where  his  men  committed  the  most  horrible 
excesses,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  ^nvoT*  vho  wee 
on  board  Barbarossa's  admiral's  ship.  The  Turks  sailed 
next  for  the  Roman  ooast,  and  anchored  before  Ostia, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  people  of  Rome ;  but  the  Pope 
happening  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  F^neh  King,  liis 
subjects  were  spared.  Barbarossa  then  sailed  for  ManciUes, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  governor. 
Count  of  Enghien.  A  French  squadron  of  forty  ships  ha\  in ^ 
joined  the  Turks,  they  sailed  together  out  of  ManeiUes  on 
the  Sth  of  August,  1543,  to  attack  the  town  of  Nice,  which 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  People  saw  with  asto- 
nishment the  Ottoman  crescent  and  the  lilies  of  France 
combined  against  a  Christian  city,  on  whose  ramparts  floated 
the  white  cross  of  Savoy.  Nice  was  obliged  to  mtreadcr 
by  capitulatk>n,  but  the  castle  continued  to  defend  itself 
until  the  report  of  Dorians  approach  induced  BarbasDisa  to 
raise  the  siege.  He,  however,  plundered  the  town  in  the 
night,  against  the  articles  of  the  capitulation,  burnt  part  of 
it,  and  carried  off  5000  of  the  inhabitants.  Soon  after,  the 
French  and  the  Turks  quarrelled,  and  Barbarosaa  reaot\'vl 
to  leave  his  allies  and  return  to  the  Levant  On  his  war 
back  he  plundered  the  islands  of  Elba  and GigKo,  with  those 
of  Prooiaa  and  Ischia,  the  coast  ai  Policastro,  the  island  of 
Lipari,  the  town  of  Cariati  in  Calabria,  and  other  plaM». 
*  More  than  12,000  Christian  slaves,  of  all  ages  and  sexes/ 
says  the  historian  Segni,  '  were  crowded  into  the  holds  of 
his  galleys,  most  of  whom  falling  sick  through  conftaeaient, 
misery,  and  privations,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  before  tbt  y 
were  dead.*  Barbarossa  returned  to  Constantinople  in  1544: 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  to  sea  any  more  afWr* 
wards.  He  died  in  1546,  and  was  bnried  at  BeUultta<h, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Blaek  Sea,  where  he  had  a  nountn  • 
house,  and  where  his  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  not  many 
years  since.  (Haedo  and  Morgan  above  quoted ;  Robertson  s 
History  of  Charlei  F.,  and  the  other  hifttonaos  of  that 
time.) 

BA'RBARY,  a  general  and  rather  vague  detioaination 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Eurqieans  to  designate  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  which  extends  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  as  far  inland  as  the  gtest  desert, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Coean.  It 
embraces  four  great  states  or  divisions,— the  Sapiiw  of 
Marocco,  and  the  regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tri|>u!', 
with  their  respective  dependencies.  The  appeUalian  of 
Barbary  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Berber,  by  whirh 
the  Arabs  designated  the  people  who  inhabited  this  tvcrioa 
before  the  Saracen  conquest.  [See  Bbrbkk.}  Sneh  sx 
least  seeras  to  be  the  derivation  assumed  by  the  Atmbian 
historians  and  geographers,  who  use  the  word  Bajrbarr  or 
Berbery  in  speaking  of  North  Africa.  Others  derive  Bar- 
bary from  Bar6arw,  *  barbarian.*  [See  Barb AaiAK.]  Bdr^« 
divides  the  countr}'  into  the  regions  of  Barca,  Afirttuah,  Bbi^ 
bary,  and  El  Acssa,  or  Mauritania,  El  Acssa  meaning  "  the 
farthest.*  The  Arabs  now  coll  Marocco  Moghreb  el  Ar^M, 
or  *  the  fartliest  west,'  whilst  they  call  Algiers  Afogbre^i  rl 
Auusash,  or '  middle  west.'  Bdrisi's  Barbarv  comprises  No- 
midia  and  Gsetutia.  His  Afrikiah  inolndes  iVnis  and  w^*"! 
em  Tripoli,  and  Barca  is  the  country  east  of  the  Gresi 
Syrtis.  [See  Barca.]  Herodotus  uses  the  name  ef  L«^  1 
for  the  whole  continent  (iv.  42) :  he  considem  (iv.  197)  thr 
Libyans  as  the  inhabitants  of  North  Libya,  and  the  Etn.«« 

Sians  of  South  Libya,  and  in  this  passage  seems  to  exciu^ 
l^ypt  from  Libya.  He  describes  (chap,  iv.,  168^1 94>  ^r-^ 
minutely  the  nations  or  tribes  that  lived  in  his  time  in  LiVm 
between  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Carthage.  The  fii«! 
nation,  proceeding  from  Egypt  westward  along  the  ««>* 
were  the  Adyrmachidn,  whose  manners  wvre  E|^p<is-. 
but  whose  dress  was  Libyan  :  they  extended  along  Che  ct>t-: 
as  hf  as  Port  Plunos.  Kext  to  them  were  the  GiKgaaim*. 
who  extended  as  far  as  the  island  Aphrodinas,  near  C^-riThr. 
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kect,  oriffinally  from  Arabia,  but  settled  m  the  southern  t 
parts  of  Mauritania,  effected  a  revolution  in  that  country,  | 
overthrew  the  Zetfries,  and  founded  a  new  dynasty.  They 
built  the  city  of  Marocco,  which  became  their  capital ;  and 
thence  they  spread  over  the  whole  of  Mauritania,  and  also 
Into  Spain,  where  their  emir,  Yussef,  defeated  both  Chris- 
tians and  Moors  who  opposed  him,  and  established  his  do- 
minion at  Cordova,  a.d.  1087.  Cordova  and  Marocco  were 
both  capitals  of  the  empire  of  the  Almoravides.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Almoravides  was  overthrown  in  its  turn  by 
the  Almohades,  another  sect  which  rose  likewise  in  the 
southern  regions  of  Mauritania,  and  whose  chief,  Abdul- 
mumen,  took  Marocco  in  1147,  and  conquered  the  rest  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  part  of  Spain.  His  successors,  how- 
ever, lost  Spain  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  not  long  after  were  driven  away  from  Marocco  by  the 
Belli  Merinis,  who  were,  in  their  turn,  dispossessed  by  the 
Beni  Oatazes,  about  the  year  1470.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  following  century,  a  fresh  adventurer,  Mohammed  Ben 
Hamed,  who  styled  himself  Sherif  el  Husheni,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  of  Mohammed's  lineage,  started  up  among  the 
Berbers  of  Darah  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  took  Marocco. 
His  son  took  Fez  in  1544,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sherife,  which  has  reigned  over  the  empire  of  Marocco  ever 
since.  While  these  events  took  place  in  Mauritania,  the 
eastern  provinces  of  North  Africa  were  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  principalities.  There  were  kings  of  Tlemsan, 
of  Tonnes,  of  Boojeyah,  of  Tunis,  Kairwan,  &c.  The  two 
brothers  Barbarossa  in  the  sixteenth  century  conquered  the 
whole  country  of  the  antient  Numidians,  of  which  they 
formed  the  state  of  Algiers;  and  the  younger  brother, 
Khair-eddin,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan, 
from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  Pacha  and  Regent  of 
Algiers.  [See  Barbarossa.]  Soon  after,  the  sultan  esta- 
blished, in  a  like  manner,  his  supremacy  over  Tunis,  which 
state,  or  regency,  includes  the  Africa  Propria,  or  country 
of  the  former  Carthaginians.  The  country  east  of  the  little 
Syrtis,  or  the  nomadic  Libya  of  the  ancients,  including 
Cyrenaioa  proper,  was  formed,  about  1550,  into  a  distinct 
pachalik,  which  took  its  name  from  Tripoli,  the  chief  town, 
And  which  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Thus  the 
great  divisions  of  the  country  retain  still,  though  under  dif- 
ferent names,  nearly  the  same  boundaries  as  at  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  The  regencies  of  Barbary,  although  nomi- 
nally subject  to,  are,  in  fact,  independent  of,  the  Porte.  The 
head  of  each  ia  absolute  sovereign  in  his  dominions.  As 
for  the  empire  of  Marocco,  the  sultan  has  never  claimed 
any  authority  over  it  For  a  further  description  of  each  of 
these  four  divisions,  and  of  the  country  in  general,  see 
Aloibrs,  Marocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis;  and  Atlas. 

The  region  which  we  call  Barbary  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
of  Egypt  and  of  Asia,  Moghreb,  or  '  the  West,'  and  the 
people  Moghrebins.  The  language  of  the  Moors  is  called 
the  Western  Arabic,  and  differs  from  the  Arabic  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  Some  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  interior,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  have  retained  their  original  language,  the 
Koreish.  or  Eastern  Arabic.  The  principal  races  that  inha- 
bit Barbary  are,  1.  The  Moors,  who  live  in  or  near  the  towns, 
and  who  are  a  very  mixed  race :  many  of  them  are  descended 
from  those  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  2.  The  Arabs,  who  are  mostly 
nomadic,  and  tend  their  flocks  on  the  plains  of  the  in- 
terior. 3.  The  Berbers,  or  Kabyles  as  they  are  called  in 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Atlas.  4.  The  Blacks,  from  Soudan,  who 
are  mostly  slaves.  5.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous 
in  the  towns.  6.  The  Turks,  who  are  the  militia  of  the 
three  resencies,  and  have  children  by  Moorish  wives,  who 
are  called  Kooloolis. 

The  length  of  Barbary  from  east  to  west  may  be  reckoned 
about  2000  miles,  from  Bomba,  the  eastern  frontier  town  of 
the  regen^  of  Tripoli,  to  the  coast  of  Mogadore,  in  Marocco. 
The  breadth  of  the  country  varies  greatly.  It  is  greatest 
in  Marocco,  where  the  inhabited  districts,  in  the  provinces 
of  Darah  and  Sus,  appear  to  extend  southward  to  about  the 
a9th  degree,  or  the  latitude  of  Cape  Nun,  whilst  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  the  same  empire  at  Ceuta  is  35°  50^, 
giving,  therefore,  a  breadth  from  north  to  south  of  about 
470  miles.  In  the  meridian  of  Algiers,  the  inhabited  coun- 
try does  not  seem  to  extend  farther  south  than  about  the 
33rd  degree  N.  lat,  where  is  the  district  of  the  Beni  Mozab. 
The  sottthemmost  parts  of  the  inhabited  country  of  Tunis 
are  nearly  under  the  same  parallel.    In  tho  regency  of  Tri- 


poli, the  tract  of  the  inhabited  land  fs  much  narrowed  fay 
the  great  indentation  of  the  coast,  produced  by  the  flyrtea* 
where,  especially  at  the  innermost  recess  of  the  great  Svrtis, 
the  sands  of  the  great  desert  almost  touch  the  sea-shore. 
But  at  various  distances,  in  a  southern  direction  across  th« 
waste,  are  several  oases,  such  as  Fexzan.  Ghadames,  and 
Audjelah,  which,  being  dependencies  of  the  regency  of  Tri- 
poli, must  be  considered  b^a  parts  of  Barbary.  The  ea&tem 
limits  of  Barbary  maj  be  traced  by  a  line  departing  fmm  tbo 
northern  coast  east  of  Bomba,  about  25^  £.  long.,  and  run- 
ning in  a  southern  direction  between  the  oasis  of  Audjelah 
and  that  of  Siwah  or  Ammon,  which  last  is  cauidered  as  a 
dependency  of  Egypt. 

Islamism  is  the  religion  of  Barbary :  all  the  tribes  even  of 
BerbcM  are  said  to  profess  it,  at  least  nominally.  A  (nrat 
number  of  Jews  are  found  in  all  the  principal  towns,  where 
many  of  them  carry  on  various  brancnes  oi  profitable  trader 
The  blacks,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Barbary,  and  who 
come  originally  from  Soudan,  or  the  countries  south  of  the 
Great  Desert,  are,  if  they  may  be  said  to  have  any  reH;;i^a 
at  alU  Pagans.  (Marmol,  Descripcinn  de  Africa ;  Pruro- 
pius,  de  BsUo  VandeUico  ;  Shaw's  Travels  in  JSitrbary.  4-^,) 

BARBA'STRO,  a  district  in  Aragon,  bordering  on  the 
north  upon  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  south  upon  the  district  of 
Zaragoza,  on  the  east  upon  that  of  Benabarre,  and  on  U&e 
west  upon  that  of  Huesca.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  or  tract  uf 
land,  extending  from  north  to  south  as  far  as  Boltoya,  and 
from  theivce  becoming  gradually  wider  till  it  reachesi  the 
frontier  of  Cataluna,  on  uie  south-east.  Its  natural  di\  i^i.>n 
is  into  mountainous  and  plain  country :  the  latter,  hovei'<!T« 
is  not  entirely  free  from  elevations.  The  mountainous  part 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Pyrenean  chain,  and  is  covered 
with  trees.  The  river  Cinca,  which  runs  from  a  lake  to  the 
west  of  Monte-Perdido,  after  leaving  the  gorges  of  tbe 
mountains,  flows  through  a  spacious  plain  in  a  south-eut 
direction,  and,  after  receiving  several  streams  in  its  cour>«^ 
falls  into  the  Efavro  near  Mequincnza.  The  territory  of  Biel^a 
on  the  Pyrenees  abounds  in  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  In 
the  valley  of  Gistain  there  is  a  good  mine  of  cobalt.  Tlw 
mountainous  part  comprises  the  valleys  of  Puertolas  and 
Sol  ana.  The  level  country  is  one  of  the  most  fertiU  and 
best  cultivated  in  Aragon,  and  ei^oys  the  benefit  of  im- 
gation.  The  principal  produce  consists  of  wheat,  barhy. 
oats,  rye,  garbanzos,  or  Spanish  peas,  Indian  com,  beaxia» 
oil,  wine,  honey  and  wax,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  oil  is  not  J 
the  best  quaUty,  owing  to  the  mode  of  extracting  iL  Ttm 
best  wines  are  those  of  Barbunales  ajid  Lastanosa.  The 
rich  pastures  of  the  district  feed  numerous  herds  of  caula. 
There  are  also  several  manufactories  of  silk  ribands,  of  Untn* 
hemp  and  woollen  stuffs,  of  soap,  of  earthenware,  and  for  the 
tanning  of  leather.  The  district  contains  210  towDs»  vil- 
lages, and  hamlets. 

BARBA'STRO,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situatod  oa 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Vero,  which  divides  u  tr.to 
two  parts,  united  by  stone  bridges.  The  climate  is  rathtx 
cold,  but  salubrious,  and  the  territory  very  fertile.  Bar- 
bastro  is  an  episcopal  see,  containing  180  parishes,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  town.  The  chapter  consists  oi  the  bisbopv 
seventeen  canons,  and  a  number  of  chaplains.  Barba&tro 
was  in  the  power  of  tho  Moors  till  106$,  when  Sancbi)  Ra- 
mires,  the  second  king  of  Aiagon,  rescued  it  from  their 
hands,  and  erected  it  into  a  bishopric.  The  population  a 
7173  inhabitants.  The  geographical  situation  of  the  tova 
is  4r  55'  N.  lat,  10'  B.  long.    (Minano.) 

BARBAULD,  ANNAXCTITIA.  to  whom  the  eajM 
of  rational  education  is  probably  more  indebted  thaa  to  aa? 
other  individual  of  our  own  times,  was  the  oldest  child  axsi 
only  daughter  of  Che  Rev.  John  Aikin,  D.D.*  and  the  suicr 
of  John  Aikin,  M.D.  Miss  Aikin  was  bora  on  the  20th  ul 
June.  1743,  at  the  village  of  Kibwoith  Hareouci  in  Ijare*- 
tershire,  where  her  father  was  at  that  time  master  of  »  hufs 
schooL  She  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  for  her  i»> 
ther  a  lady  of  polished  manners,  cultivated  mind*  and  h^h 
principles,  who  devoted  herself  to  the  form«tioo  of  bcr 
daughter  s  character  with  a  degree  of  interest  ami  xeal  thic 
can  rarely  be  felt  by  any  hut  a  parent. 

From  her  childhood  Miss  Aikin  manifested  great  ^ur^^ 
ness  of  intellect.  At  a  very  early  age  she  had  aa|b:j«4 
what  was  in  that  day  considered  to  be  a  compelsnt  A^t  > 
of  school  learning  (or  a  young  lady,  and  exhibited  a  cn^ 
desire  to  add  to  her  attainments  an  acquaintance  mth  cUm> 
cal  authors  in  the  original  languages.  This  vaa  ^pce^ 
by  her  father  ihr  some  time,  but  he  at  length  yielded  10  atz 
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Ihft  flgaio  aitn  author.  Her  •ITort*  wmb  oonihwd  totlie 
humbler  lask  of  adminiiteritiK  to  the  fmrtiacatioo  of  m  eiiole 
of  private  frjenilt.  Allhou^  arrived  «t  yeora  vhich  »re 
assigned  as  the  natural  limit  to  homan  life,  her  fcnoy  was 
«till  bright,  and  sho  eontinued  to  give  evideoce,  liy  o«ca- 
aional  composition!,  of  tbe  unimpaired  energy  of  h«t  mind. 
Her  spirits  were  greatly  tried  during  the  latter  jmtb  of 
h(T  life  by  the  loss  of  her  brother,  who  died  in  1822,  and 
f-f  several  cherisbed  companions  of  her  e^y  day*  wbo 

ickly  followed.  Her  constitution,  naturally  excellent. 
...jwly  pave  way  under  an  auhmatia  oomplaint ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  March.  )8!a,  after  only  a  few  days  of  lerioUB  illoeaa, 
she  died,  in  the  e^nd  year  of  tier  age. 

In  domestic  and  social  liib  Mra.  Barbauld  w«a  charac- 
terised by  strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  high  moral  prinnple, 
and  a  rational  but  ardent  piety.  She  posacd  through  a 
lengthened  term  of  years  free  fKtm  all  annDyasee  of  per- 
sonal enmities,  and  rkh  ia  the  esteem  and  affeation  of  ail 
with  whom  she  was  connected. 

BARBEL  (Barbui,  Cnvier),  in  Ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
abdominal  malaoopterygiaus  flsbes,  belonging  to  the  Carp 
femily  ICgprinoides).  and  distinguished  by  the  shortness  of 
their  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  by  a  strong  spine,  which  replaces 
tlie  second  or  third  ray  of  the  dorsal,  by  four  beards  or 
llesh;  tentacula,  which  grow  from  the  lips,  two  at  the  nose, 
and  the  other  two  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  by  having 
but  three  branchiDstegous  rays.  Like  the  great  majority 
of  the  abdominal  soft-finned  flshea,  the  barbels  are  a  fresh- 
water genus,  and  certainly  among  the  least  carnivorous  of 
the  whole  cla«s.  They  feed  almost  entirely  upon  aquatic 
plants  and  roots,  to  obtain  wliich  they  bore  into  the  banka 
of  the  ponds  and  rivers  in  which  they  reside,  using  their 
snout  for  that  purpota  like  a  hog.  They  are,  generally 
■peaking,  covered  with  large  rough  scales,  and  tGough  their 
flesh  is  commonly  but  coarse  ana  indifferent  eating,  yet  the 
rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  and  some  ace  even  esteemed 
as  delicacies.  There  are  numerous  species  both  in  the  old 
and  new  worlds,  and  many  of  them  attain  lo  a  very  targe 
size.  Of  these  we  shall  only  mention  two,  referring  for  fur- 
ther information  to  the  various  treatise*  upon  natural  his- 
tory which  treat  more  particularly  of  this  subject 

The  Common  Barbel  sometimes  meHsure*  three  feet  in 
length,  and  weighs  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds.  The 
section  of  its  body  forms  an  elongalcl  ellipse;  its  scales 
are  small,  in  head  smoolli,  its  eyes  hirgc  and  contiguous 
to  Ihe  nostrils,  and  the  lateral  line  straight  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  bach.  Its  pectoral  fins  arc  of  a  pale  brown 
jolour ;  its  ventral  and  anal  tipped  with  jcUow ;  the  tail  is 
slightly  bifurcated,  and  of  a  deep  purple,  and  Iho  general 
colour  of  the  scales  is  pale  golcl,  edged  with  black  on  the 
back  and  sides,  and  silvery-white  on  the  belly.  The  dorsal 
fin  is  armed  with  a  strong  serrated  spine,  with  which  it 
sometimes  inllicts  dangerous  wounds  un  the  hands  of  the 
fishermen,  and  does  considerable  damage  to  thdr  nets.  The 


months  the  barbels  abandon  for  a  time  the  deep  pools  and 
ponds  which  had  protected  them  from  the  severe  winter 
frosts,  and  make  excursions  into  the  shallower  parts  of  the 
stream  in  search  of  food.  Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and 
they  are  fbnd  of  the  society  of  their  own  species,  beinj{  ^e- 
rally  found  together  in  large  companies.  Their  flesh  la  ex- 
tremely coarse  and  unsavoury,  and  their  roe  in  particular  is 
said  to  produce  vomiting,  purging,  and  slight  sirellings  in 
those  who  incautiously  eat  it. 


Hie  Stun;/,  or  barbel  of  the  Nile,  ia  so  like  the 
barbel  of  otir  European  riven,  that  it  migtat  readily  be  mis- 
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takes  at  flnrt  siglit  for  tkat  tah ;  Imt  t  litMobMmtow) 
will  show  diat  it  is  proportionally  ehierttr  aai  ikieher,  its 
back  more  arched,  and  it  is  particularly  diatingB)Bb«d  hy 
having  the  firet  three  rays  of  the  dorsal  fia  ao  elptaly 
united  a*  to  have  the  appeannce  of  almost  Jivnang  hi 
one  single  spine.  Ttie  upper  jair  pngecta  aoiuUimtij 
beyond  the  under,  the  eyea  and  noatiila  an  larm  aod  rmnd. 
the  caudal  and  anal  Itna  of  the  eolour  of  aaftroB.  aad  the 
latttal  line  composad  of  eUong  pointa.  tad  MMly  Uanli«f 
the  body  bngitudinally.  The  scalea  bttve  a  pale  aihcry 
lustre,  and  are  of  consideraUe  uie,  wtnch  haa  na»de  aone 
imagine  this  dsh  to  be  the  ^udohM  of  the  Gndis,  wbieb.wnh 
the  lalot  and  oxyrJtt/nehut,  waa  oonaidMed  aacred  1^  the 
Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  T3h  Thebinny  is  vetj  ooatMBd  id  the 
Nile ;  it  grows  to  a  large  sise,  sometimaa  weighiog.  aaoatil 
ing  to  Bruce's  stalemant,  upward*  of  Mveoty  pouwla,  anil 
is  described  as  being  a  firn),deliData,aiidwdl-flavMtndflsh. 
The  traveller  juat  mantlmted  givM  an  intetMtiaK  aooooM 
of  the  methods  which  the  B^ptiane  eratdoy  lor  ttiseaptnn 
of  the  binny.  and  for  preserving  it  alive  till  tltcy  muuv  to 
dress  or  bave  an  oppwtuni^  of  disposing  ot  it.     Having 
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the  difierent  parts  of  the  oompositioD,  tha  wbola  ia  forned 
into  a  mass,  in  siia  and  appearaace  resembling  a  ClMeahin 
cheese,  round  the  aidos  ot  which,  in  diflmeot  parts,  an 
stuck  small  pieces  of  dates  saturated  in  honey.  Sewn  <* 
eight  atont  hooks,  each  having  a  separata  line  of  strong 
whip-cord,  and  baited  with  a  date  steeped  in  honey,  an 
concealed  in  the  centra  of  the  cake.  Tha  ishenaaa  tl)«n, 
bestriding  his  inflated  goatskin,  paddles  himtelf  and  hts 
burthen  out  into  the  middle  and  deepeat  pan  of  iba 
stream,  where  having  sunk  the  whiria  mas*,  be  came* 
the  cords  attached  to  the  hooks  on  tbon,  and  fiutuia  *>ck 
of  them  separately  to  the  branch  of  a  palm  atuok  Bnnly 
into  the  ground,  and  having  a  small  bell  suspcsded  ft«m 
the  top  of  it  He  then  goes  off  about  hiavork,  wbuih,  npep 
such  ocoasions,  is  always  oontignous  to  the  river,  and  sriihin 
hearing  of  the  belli.  In  a  short  time  the  action  of  the  water 
begins  to  dissolve  the  masa  of  paste  at  the  bottom  oC  tb* 
river,  and  the  small  pieces  of  ilaies  getting  detaclwd  fruia 
it  float  down  the  river,  and  are  greedily  caught  aad  d^ 
vourcd  by  Ihe  binnies.  These  naturally  aaceod  tbx  atnaa 
in  the  direction  from,  which  they  perceive  tb^z  favourite 
food  to  proceed,  and  having  nrrivM  at  tha  masa  of  compmi- 
tion,  b^in,  as  is  their  custom,  to  root  and  ban  iMo  u,  bU 
they  at  length  arrive  at  the  dates  inside,  which  they  rut«>- 
ously  swallow,  and  are  of  course  caught  by  the  hoah  cort- 
oealed  within.  In  his  struggles  to  escape  ha  iiaiwisanlj 
pulls  the  line  and  the  palm  branch  to  which  it  ia  mods  fnt 
on  staore,  when  the  ringing-bell,  agitated  h;  tb*  i»fpimt 
gives  immediate  notice  to  the  fiahennan. 

'  The  fisherman,'  says  Bruce, '  runs  immediately  ta  the 
bell,  and  finding  therehy  the  partici^r  line,  haul*  his  pri- 
soner in,  but  does  not  kill  him :  the  hook  b^ng  Utfut.  it 
ganeially catches  him  by  the  upperjaw,  which i* eonsidar- 
ably  longer  than  the  under.  He  then  pulla  him  out  of  th* 
water,  and  pnta  a  strong  iron  ring  thnugh  hi*  jaw,  tie*  a 
few  yaida  of  cord  to  it,  and  returning  tha  fish  te  the  riitc. 
fastens  him  to  the  ahore  :  so  he  doea  with  the  rest,  foe  very 
rarely  ia  there  a  single  hook  empty.  Those  who  want  ta  fii^ 
at  Girgf,  a  large  town  oppoaite,  or  at  Achmira  itself  ccms 
thither  as  to  a  fish-market,  and  every  roan  takes  the  quan- 
tity he  wants,  buying  them  alive.  Fish,  when  dead,  do  >et 
keep  in  Egypt,  which  makes  that  precaution  i>eceaaarr. 
Wb  bought  two,  which  fully  dined  our  whole  h»3t'a  new. 
the  fisherman  had  ten  or  twelve  of  them  fastanad  to  i^ 
Eh<B¥,  all  of  which  he  pulled  out  and  showed  us.* 

BARBER-SURGEONS.  In  former  times,  both  la  this 
and  other  oiiuntries,  the  art  of  surgery  and  the  art  i^ 
shaving  went  hand  in  hand.  As  to  the  barbiera-chirurgwnt 
in  France,  see  the  Diction,  du  Origiast,  tost.  L  p.  la». 
They  wore  separated  from  the  barbie rs-perruquian  tn  ib* 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  made  a  distinct  corporation. 

The  barbers  of  London  were  first  incorporated  by  Kii^; 
Edward  IV.  in  I4Gl,and  at  that  time  wen  the  only  panooi 
who  exeinised  sui^ery  \  but  aftarwarda  others,  assu^iDg 
the  practice  of  that  art,  formed  themselves  into  a  volui^U.-y 
associatbn,  which  they  called  the  Company  of  Snrgaont  •^i 
Iiondon,  These  two  companies  were,  by  an  aelof  [tt^la- 
nent  passed  in  the  32  Hen.  VIU.  up.  xli.,  uruted  and 
made  one  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Bu-bers  and 
Surgeons  of  London.    This  act  however  at  once  united  and 
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Lktlimm  refers  to  r  apecimen  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
Mf « that  its  native  place  is  uncertain. 

Subgtnut  Tamatia. 

TaiHatia  (Cuvier).  the  name  by  which 
u  knovn  in  Braiil  acronling  to  Marcfrrav 
■pecies  which  have  the  liitl  a  little  inore  el 
pesHd,  and  »li(;htlv  curved  at  tlie  oxtromily.  The  ereat 
head.  »hort  tail,  and  large  bill  of  these  Pujf-lirds,  as  ihey 
are  called,  eive  them.  »s  Cuvier  observes,  an  air  of  Wupldity, 
which  theit  molancholv  and  aolitary  habits  do  not  lessen' 
They  are  laid  to  feed  enrirely  on  inawU,  and  all  the  recorded 
Kpeciea  are  American.  In  Paraguay,  according  to  Azara, 
they  are  called  chaevntf.  Temminck  affixei  the  name 
Cam  to  to  this  lubRenus. 

T-amafta  macrtyrhynchoi  (Swainson).  which  that  author 
obtained  from  aouthem  Brazil,  and  which  he  is  disposed  to 
consider  a  variety  of  the  greater  pied  bnrbet  of  Latham 
wiU  give  B  good  idea  of  the  ehuactar  of  these  birds. 
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Smioaoi^  who  had  gtmd  oppwtaniliM-of  oliwiiht  Am 
(and  auoh  opportunities  that  lealou*  iwdagut  b«Tbt  neg- 
lected), gives,  in  his  ZoolOjgicai  lUiutrattotu.  the  foUowiiti^ 
interesting  account  of  their  habits.  '  There  is  •omellunjc 
very  grotesque  in  the  appearance  of  all  the  iNiir-btrdA ;  aud 
their  habiu,  in  a  state  u  nature,  are  no  lew  singular.  Tixj 
Erequant  open  cultivated  spots  near  babitationa,  •]«»>> 
perching  ou  the  withered  branches  of  a  low  trae;  obete 
thay  will  sit  nearly  motiouless  fur  hour*,  unless,  indeed.  Ibi>; 
descry  tome  luckisM  insect  passing  near  them,  at  whuJi 
they  immediately  dart,  returning  again  to  the  identical  m  \g 
they  had  just  leil.  and  which  they  trill  sometime*  ftin)ueut 
for  months.  At  such  time*  the  disproportionate  aise  uf  ilw 
head  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  bird  nuMnic  lU 
feathers  so  as  to  appear  not  unlike  a  puff-ball;  hence  ihe 
general  name  they  have  r«c«ived  from  the  English  rciidt^ntt 
in  firaiil,  of  which  vast  country  ail  the  Bpe<:ie&,  1  behcte. 
are  natives.  When  IHghtcnod,  this  (onn  is  euddLi'.y 
changed  by  the  feathers  tying  quite  flat.  Tbey  kre  %rrv 
oonfiding,  and  will  ofEen  take  their  ■tation  within  ah' 
yards  of  the  window.  The  two  sexes  are  genefklly  mnr 
each  other,  and  often  on  the  same  tree.' 

The  length  of  this  species  is  about  eight  inches.  Plumaee 
black  and  white,  eu»pt  the  belly  and  vent,  whiebaie  tui;:'-<l 
with  bulf*. 

BARBEYRAC.  JEAN,  an  eminent  juriat,  wa>  U-n 
at  Buxicra  in  Loner  Languedoc,  on  the  liih  of  lila^  n, 
1674.  Hie  parents  were(Jaivinista,aud  uponthe  r«%-ocatiiO 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  166B,  retired  Irom  France.  jr<d 
took  up  their  abode  at  Lausanne  in  Swititrland,  at  v(i:'b 
place  Barbeyrac  was  educated.  His  father  designed  h^Tn 
for  tha  church ;  but  in  early  life  his  taste  deodedly  ^ 
him  to  historical  and  juridical  studiei,  and  be  thoTcl>>n) 
attached  himself  to  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence.  In  li  ; 
he  became  teacher  of  the  belles  letiresin  the  French  Ci^i'-.-e 
at  Berne,  where  he  remained  about  fourteen  years.  l>urii:? 
this  period  he  publu>hed  ip  periodical  repooitorics  of  Fraij>  e 
and  Holland  several  small  treatises  upon  subjacta  n>ii- 
necled  with  natural  and  international  law ;  and  in  I  Ti  i 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  Traiti  du  Jeu,  *b  <ii 
eicLied  much  attention,  and  upon  which  hi*  early  roputa- 
lion  w>s  principally  founded.  A  poathumoua  edition  -J 
this  work,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  waa  puL~ 
lished  at  Amsterdam  in  1737.  Thia  aiugular  book  dr- 
serves  to  be  particularly  noticed :  it  consist*  of  an  ^ahor.ie 
disaertation  on  a  trilling  subject,  abounding  in  «  recoml  la 
and  unusual  kind  of  learning,  and  applying  at  RtAat  Will  ih 
the  rules  of  relii^ion,  morals,  and  law,  to  establish  iiie 
proposition  that  play,  or  games  in  general,  and  even  piaiiji^ 
at  games  of  chance,  are  not  in  themselves  onUwful  urcu- 
patioos.  The  sulfject  is  divided  into  four  books :  the  firat 
contains  argumenCa  to  show  that  piays,  or  games  in  gencr^ 
inconsistent  with  natural  law  or  rehgioo :  iLe  j.i 
book  applies  these  argumenla  specifically  lo  the  diPbept.-.i 
kinds  of  play  in  use  aldilTerent  ages  of  tlie  world;  Ibr  Jnl 
buok  states  the  limitations  witli  which  the  prapositMn  u  i» 
')e  understood;  and  the  lastdiviaion  enumerates  the  vark-js 
abuses  of  play.  Tbo  Traiti  du  Jeu  would  probably  fi£.d 
few  readers  at  the  present  day ;  and  its  value  can  aah  be 
ai^recinted  by  the  few  who  may  hai-a  occaMon  to  reli  r  lo 
it  a*  a  digest  or  collection  of  a  very  peculuu-  kiad  of  i^et* 
and  arcuments.     AbouI_Lhe  same  time  with  the  puUnaU  a 
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liisoounes  of  Gerard  Noodt,  a  leamad  piofet^or  of  law  at 
Leyden.  De  Jure  Sunrmi  Imperii  «t  Lest  Brpa,  and  jv 
Heiiguiat  ah  Imperio  Jure  Gmliian  librrd :  ail  of  whn  .i 
ucre  accompanied  with  laborious  and  useful  anucAatious  t» 
Barbeyrac.  In  1711  he  was  appointed  by  the  SrooK  J 
Berne  to  ihe  chair  of  law  and  history,  then  lately  «»iabL;ilh  J 
at  the  College  of  Ldu^nne.  His  inaugural  otaln^i.  iv 
Uigmtattei  Vtilitate  Leffit  et  HittoriuTum.wtiptibiifimi, 
-  ibe  request  of  the  senate  of  the  collef^.  in  Ih^  lcdU>itii.£ 
at.  In  1713  Barbeyrac  beoune  a  member  of  the  Kui.^ 
blociety  of  Scienoes  at  Berlin;  and  in  1714  beconunenccd 
a  new  vottion  of  Grotius's  treatise  D«  Jure  B^li  at  I'ant. 
with  notes,  which  display  much  historical  rains  rrh  umI 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  nationa.  Cy 
thi*  work,  and  also  by  bis  ediiioa  of  Pufiendtxl,  no 
esMblid«d  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  thmughout  Euruyv , 
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which  h>  lived,  he  gained  a  gntier  repufaUion.  even  at 


nenry  (Hut.  Brit.,  edit  8vo.,  180S.  vol.  viii.  p.  849 )  savs, 
it  was  vrrittan  '  at  the  desire  of  Kine  David  Bruce,  hia 
son,  who  granted  Barbour  a  considerable  pennon  for  bis 
encouracemeTit,  which  be  ^nerously  bestowed  on  an  hmpi' 
tal  at  Aberdeen.'  (See  also  Nicolson's  Seottith  Hill.  Lib^ 
edit.  ir7G,  p.  40.)  Dr.  JamieBon.  however,  ha>  clearly 
shown,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  proper  evidence  that  any 
pension  was  granted  by  David  Bruce,  or  indeed  that  this 
monarch  ever  laid  his  commands  on  Barbour  to  write  the 
life  of  bis  royal  parent.  David  11.  died  in  1371,fonTor  five 
vears  before  Barbour  had  written  much  more  than  half  of 
his  work ;  and  the  first  intimation  of  his  receiving  a  pension 
ia  not  less  than  fifteen  years  after  this,  Febmaiy  18,  1390, 
only  two  months  before  the  death  of  Robert  II.  (Jamieson's 
Memoir  of  Barbour,  p.  9.)  Barbour  had  really  two  pen- 
sions, one  of  10^.  Scots  from  the  customs  of  Aberdeen, 
limited  to  his  tifb,  and  another  of  20s.  from  the  rent*  or 
horrow-njaili  of  that  city,  expresslv  recorded  as  a  reward  for 
the  compilation  of  The  Bruce,  and  accompanied  by  a  grant 
of  it  to  his  assignees  in  mortmain  ;  whereupon,  at  his  death, 
instead  of  eiviug  it  to  an  hospital  at  Aberdeen  (as  has  been 
saidby  Godscrott.'Tanner,  Sec.)  he  assigned  it  to  the  chapter 
of  the  ckLhcdral  church  of  Aberdeen,  to  sing  a  mass  6yc  bis 
wul.    (Jamieson,  ut  supra,  pp.  viii.  ix.) 

Henry  says  that  Barbour  finished  his  history  in  1373 
hot  this  must  be  an  error  of  a  figure,  as  Barbour  himself 
(Bruce,  b.  ix.  V.  890)  says  it  was  in  137S.  While  engaged 
in  this  work,  in  13G3.  be  obtained  permission  and  safe-con- 
duct ttoax  KingEdward  III.  to  travel  through  England  into 
Wales,  with  sis  horsemen,  his  attendants. 

Dr.  Jamieson  (ufrupra, p.  xii.)  fixes  thedate  of  Barboui 
death,  with  seeming  accuracy,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1395. 

The  value  of  Barbour's  work,  as  an  historical  record,  wai 
early  acknowledged  ( see  the  conlinuator  of  Fordun't 
Scoliehromcoa,  lib.  xii.  c.  9,  and  Wyntown) ;  and  it  is  re 
markable,  tliat  though  Barbour  was  a  Scotsman,  his  versifi- 
cation and  language  are  more  intelligible  to  a  modem 
English  reader  than  that  of  any  other  poet  of  the  Iburteenth 
century,  his  great  contemporary  Chaucer  himself  not 

The  first  known  edition  of  7Ae  Bruce  was  published  at 
Bdinburgh  in  1616,  in  ]2mo.;  but  an  earlier  is  believed  to 
have  existed.     (See  Jamieson's  Memoir,  p.  x.)     Another, 

S-inted  in  Svo.,  by  Andro  Hart,  in  1620,  was  reprinted  at 
dinburgh,  in  4to..  175S.  Other  editions  were  printed,  8vo. 
Edinburgh,  1648;  Glasgow,  166^  ;  ]:.'mo.,  Edinburgh,  1670; 
Glasgow,  1072;— and  there  are  a  few  editions  in  meaner 
forms.  The  best  editions,  however,  are  Pinkerton's,  printed 
ftom  a  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  dated 
in  1489,  with  notes  and  a  glossary,  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  17^0, 
and  Dr.  Jamieson'S  (the  best  of  all),  4to.  Edinburgh,  1820. 
From  some  passages  in  Wyntown's  Chronicle,  it  has  been 
Burmised  that  Barbour  also  uomposed  a  genealogical  history 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland;  but  no  part  of  this  is  known  to  Im 

(See  Henry's  Ei»t.  qf  Brit.,  edit  Svo.,  1B05,  vol.  viii.. 
p.  249;  Pinkerton's  edit  of  The  Brvee;  Irvings  Lives  of 
the  Scottish  Poets,  vol.  i.,  p.  2S7-2GS ;  and  Jamieson's  Pre- 
face to  The  Bruce,  pp.  L— xiii.) 

BARBU'DA,  one  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  situated  27 
miles  northof  Antigua,  is  of  an  oval  fonn,  15  miles  in  length 
from  S.E.  to  N.W..  and  8  miles  broad.  It  was  first  settled 
by  a  party  from  St.  Kitts  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Wwner,  shortly 
ailer  that  colony  was  formed.  The  first  settlers  finding  the 
roasts  surrounded  by  rocks,  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  being 
_haraE9ed  bv  Acqnent  incursions  of  the  Caribbs  firom  Domi- 
nica, abandoned  the  island. 

Some  time  after,  (General  Codrington  obtained  the  pro- 
perty of  it  by  a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  formed  the  ptojeet 
of  raising  stock  on  it  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  in  which  he  succeeded  very  well.  It  is  the  only 
proprietary  government  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  inhabited 
by  two  white  overseers  and  about  400  slaves,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  breeding  stock,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry, 
Ecc.  They  also  cultivate  com,  cotton,  pepper,  indigo,  and 
tobacco,  but  no  sugar  is  grown.  It  is  suU  held  by  the 
Codrington  family,  to  whom  it  yields  an  annual  incon  " 
about  iuool. 

Theislandislow,  level,  and  fertile,  Thohighest  part  lies 
to  the  east,  and  is  called  tiw '  High  Land,'  though  it  ia  not 
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which  are  well  stocked  with  d«er  and  varkna  kind*  of  gam«. 
X^nd  crabs  are  also  preserved  ben  tmAer  look  and  k*y,«i>d 
considered  a  luxury  for  the  laUe.  There  is  *  bgwn  of 
brackish  water  seven  miles  in  length, comnnmieatingoB  the 
north-west  with  the  wa.  and  having  frm  Gnu  ta  mx  ftet 
water  in  it,  in  whbh  are  snappers,  baracoataa,  king-fab, 
and  other  species.  The  maasitm  of  the  estata,  or  cattle  as 
it  is  called,  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  this  lake,  and 
around  it  are  the  plantations.  A  aburch  aod  lebool  bave 
recently  been  erected.  The  air  is  ao  mild  and  Dim,  that 
invalids  from  other  islands  commonly  tcsort  here  tar  the  re- 
storation of  Iheir  health. 

The  coasts  are  defended  by  several  tmall  battcriea.  Reefs 
extend  off  the  island  in  some  place*  as  far  as  Ova  mile*,  bat 
there  ia  anchorage  on  the  western  aide.  Soveral  Teaael* 
having  lately  been  lost  on  its  rocky  shores,  the  mMchant* 
of  Antigua  have  petitioned  fora  light-house  to  be  built  oo  iL 
As  in  other  West  India  islands,  turtle  are  found  her*  on  the 
shores.     The  castle  is  in  17°38' N.  lat,  61°il' W.  kmg. 

BA'RCA,  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  eaatam  division 
of  the  regency  of  Tripoli.  It  is  sometime*  vagnelj  anphed 
to  the  whole  of  that  division,  including  the  regions  ealled  hr 
the  antients  the  Byrtis,  the  Cyrenaica.  or  PentapoUs,  anil 
the  Marmariea.  But  the  political  or  administrative  division 
of  that  vast  range  of  country  is  as  follows :— Hie  diaCnct 
called  Sert.  or  Sort,  extends  from  the  southerit  limits  of  the 
district  of  Uesurata  in  Western  Tripoli,  to  a  phce  called 
Muktar,  on  the  soiithemmost  coast  of  llie  nlf  of  Sidra  or 
great  Syrtit,  beyond  which  the  district  of  Ban:a  begins. 
The  Sort  is  under  an  Arab  sheik,  who  is  tributary  to  the 
pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  district  ofBarca  extend  inland  to 
the  north-east  from  Muktar  to  beyond  Dema,  and  the 
line  of  coast  parallel  to  it  is  divided  into  twobeylicka,  Ben- 
gali and  Demo,  the  beys  of  which  are  appointed  1^  and 
dependent  on  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  inland  tract,  calk^ 
Barca,  is  under  another  Arab  sheik,  who  is  hiroaelf  mhor 
dinate  to  the  two  beys  of  Bengasi  and  Deraa.  The  district 
of  Barca,  which  Is  entirely  inhabited  bv  nomadic  Ara^*. 
includes  the  hilly  region  of  Cyrenaica.  Various  tribes  van 
dcr  in  it,  among  which  the  Zaouyeh  occupv  the  tr^t  south 
ofBengazi,  and  the  great  tribe  colled  El  Harabi  cilenil 
eastwanlof  the  same  place  as  &r  as  Dema.  (¥ai:ba,  P'oyarf 
dam  la  Cyrinaique.)  The  western  part  of  the  hilly  tan):e 
of  Cyrenaica  towards  Bengasi  is  called  by  the  Arab*  Jctcl 
Barca,  or  '  Mountainous  Barca.' 
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The  name  Barca  is  the  modem  form  of  the  Greek  nam* 
Barce,  acotony  of  Cyrene  (Herod,  tv.  160),  which  prrhapi 
existed  already  before  as  a  Phomician  cakmT,  as  iia  naji>e 
would  indicate.  It  is  stated  by  Scylax  to  have  been  ICo 
stadia  from  its  harbour,  which  became  afWrwards  the  town 
called  Ptolemais,  now  Tolometa.  The  situatioD  of  Barr^ 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  plain  of  Merge,  a  Mgh  table- 
land on  the  hills  of  Cyrenaica  above  Tolometa.  (^crhct's 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Norihem  Cn^si 
of  Africa;  and  Delia  Cells,  Vtaggio  da  Tripoii  ot.'t 
Frontiere  dEgitto.)  Herodotus  gives  an  intereaiine  ar- 
count  of  Barce,  of  its  rivalry  with  Cyrene,  and  of  t>- 
invasion  of  the  Persians  from  Egypt,  who  took  Bart*  li 
treachery  after  a  long  siege,  and  carried  awav  a  gree,!  qcie- 
ber  of  its  inbabitantg  into  Asia,  where  Dannt,  the  sun  .-f 
Hystaspes.  seiUed  them  in  Bailria  (iv.  304).  The  t^r- 
rilory  of  Barce  occupied  the  western  part  of  Cvrena.i-i 
and  Its  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  a  mixture  at  Gir^t 
from  Cyrene  and  of  native  Libyans.  When  that  coun:-i 
became  suhject  to  the  I^tolemies,  these  kings  built  \\\ 
town  of  Ptolemais,  which  drew  sway  from  Barce  most  of  la 
remaining  Greek  inhabitants.  Barce,  however,  eonumj-i 
to  exist  as  a  tunn  ;  and  we  find  that  in  the  llrK  acn  ..: 
Christianity  it  had  its  bishops  distinct  from  Uioaa  of  Ptulc- 
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America,  the  air  being  very  hot  and  moist  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  excessive  moisture  is  extremely  favourable  to  vege- 
tation ;  and  there  are  few  tracts  in  South  America  which 
can  compare  with  the  country  about  Barcellona  in  fertiUty. 
Yet  agriculture  is  not  much  advanced,  and  its  commercial 
products  are  only  cacao,  indigo,  and  a  little  cotton. 

The  trade  of  this  town,  before  the  Spanish  colonies 
obtained  their  independence,  was  considerable.  The  articles 
of  export  were  chiefly  the  produce  of  the  extensive  pasturea 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Orinoco,  and  extending  north- 
ward towards  the  sources  of  the  Guarapiche ;  they  consisted 
of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  jerked  meat  or  tasajo,  and  hides, 
all  which  articles  were  carried  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
situation  of  Barcellona  is  very  favourable  to  this  branch  of 
trade,  because  the  high  land  which  separates  the  town  from 
the  Llanos,  or  plains,  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation  in 
these  parts.  In  three  days  the  cattle  may  be  brought  down 
from  the  plains  to  the  coast,  while  eight  or  nine  are  required 
to  take  them  to  Cumana :  on  the  latter  route  they  are 
obliged  to  pass  the  high  chains  of  the  Brigantin  and  of 
the  Impossible.  Lavaysse  gives  the  following  detail  of  the 
export  trade  for  the  year  1802:  132,000  head  of  horned 
cattle;  2100  horses;  8400  mules;  800  asses;  180,000 
hundred  weight  of  tasajo  or  jerked  beef;  36,000  ox-hides  ; 
4500  horse-hides ;  6000  hides  of  deer;  from  3000  to  4000 
lbs.  of  indigo;  about  2000  lbs.  of  annotto;  from  250,000 
to  300,000  lbs.  of  cotton;  and  from  150,000  to  200,000  lbs. 
of  cacao.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  changes  which  the 
late  revolutions  in  South  America  may  have  effected  in  the 
trade  of  this  town. 

The  fishery  is  anotlier  branch  of  industry,  but  it  is  not  so 
extensive  as  farther  to  the  east,  near  the  town  of  Cumana 
and  the  islands  of  Mar^rite,  Cubagua,  and  Coche,  and  is 
rather  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  of  the  neighbouring 
Tillages  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

This  town  had,  in  1807,  a  population  of  15,000  persons, 
half  whites,  and  half  mulattoes  and  negroes.  By  the  abo- 
rigines who  inhabit  the  country  about  it»  that  is,  by  the 
Cumanayotes,  it  is  called  Enipiricuar.  (Humboldt*  De 
Pons,  Lavaysse.) 

BARCELONA  (Barcino,  Bapicivwv,  Ptolemy),  afi)rtified 
city  and  port  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Cataluiia,  or  Catalonia,  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
It  stands  on  a  very  gentle  eminence  between  the  river  Besos 
on  the  north,  and  Llobregat  on  the  south,  in  4i°  22'  N.  lat., 
2°  ]  0'  £.  long.,  commanding  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best-cultivated  plains  in  the  Peninsula.  This  plain  is 
t>ounded  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  form  a  curve  line 
on  the  south,  west,  and  northern  sides. 

It  was  probably  one  of  the  colonies  formed  by  the  Greeks 
on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  Laletani,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  country  extending 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ter.  However  this  may  be, 
a  town  appears  to  have  been  built  here  by  Hamilcar  Barcas 
or  Barcino,  about  235  B.C.,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  his 
family.  When  the  Carthaginians  were  expelled  from  Spain 
in  206  B.C.,  Barcelona  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  made  it  a  colony,  with  the  additional  name  of  Fa- 
ventia.  In  a.d.  41 1,  the  Grothic  King  Ataulphus  made  his 
triumphant  entrance  into  it.  In  718  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mohammedans,  who  kept  it  until  801,  when  the 
Catalonians,  assisted  by  Charlemagne  and  his  son  Louis, 
besieged  it,  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle  of  two  years, 
forced  the  Moorish  governor  Omar,  a  relation  of  the  wnli 
of  Barcelona,  Zeyad,  to  capitulate.  Barcelona  was  then 
erected  into  a  county,  and  given  in  fief  by  the  emperor 
Charlemagne  to  Bei «,  a  French  nobleman  of  Gaul.  In  827 
it  was  taken  by  Abaerahman  II.,  but  in  833  it  returned 
again  into  the  power  of  the  Christians.  In  852  the  Jews 
betrayed  the  city  to  the  Mohammedans,  who  burned  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  but  did  not  retain  the  place.  In  984 
Barcelona  was  stormed  by  the  formidable  chief  Almansor, 
who  butchered  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
burned  many  houses ;  but  its  count,  Borello,  marched  to  its 
succour,  and  recovered  it.  Barcelona  remained  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  was  governed  by  its  counts  until  1131, 
when,  by  the  marriage  of  Raimundo  V.  with  Petronila, 
queen  of  Aragon,  the  county  of  Barcelona  and  the  kingdom 
of  Araj^on  became  united.  [See  Cataluna.]  In  1640  the 
Barcolunians  rose  against  their  king,  the  profligate  Philip 
IV.,  and  the  place  was  besieged  by  the  Marquis  of  Los 
Velcz,  but  the  inhabitants  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
•ud,  Moisted  by  the  Fre&cb»  resisted  the  troops  of  Philip  for 


twelve  years.  During  the  strufrgles  between  the  hooves  of 
Austria  and  Bourbon  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  Lord  Peter- 
borough  besieged  and  took  Barcelona  lor  Charles  of  Au>trui, 
in  1706.  The  French  prince,  Philip,  in  1713,  olTered  U^e 
Barcelonians  a  liberal  amnesty  if  they  abandoned  the  rau^ 
of  Charles,  but  they  openly  declared  that  they  ncrer  would 
acknowledge  his  authority  until  he  had  (riven  them  a  «Aemn 
promise  to  maintain  their  privileges.  Philip  did  not  oonftcnt 
to  that  condition,  and  the  place  was  besieged.  In  the  spnns^ 
of  1714  Marshal  Berwick  reinforced  the  besiegers  wiib 
20,000  men.  The  Barcelonians,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
age,  or  sex,  made  a  desperate  defence ;  bat,  oyerwbelnied  by 
superior  forces,  the  place  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  12in 
of  September. 

Barcelona  may  be  said  to  have  existed  as  a  marittme  and 
commercial  state  from  the  eleventh  century.  There  in  a  I  iw 
of  Raimundo  II.  of  that  epoch,  granting  importantjiriTilefrt^ 
to  all  the  vessels  proceeding  from  and  oommg  to  BarceKma. 
As  a  maritime  power,  that  state  then  rivallea  Genoa,  Pi^a, 
and  Venice,  in  the  eommerce  of  the  East    The  Consulailo, 
or  Court  of  Commerce  of  Barcelona,  dates  from  1279,  when 
Pedro  III.  granted  the  merchants  of  that  city  the  privilefre 
of  appointing,  from  their  own  bodv,  two  deputies  to  protect 
their  interests.  These  deputies,  called  consuls,  presided  over 
the  Colegio  de  Mercaderes,  or  College  of  Meiehants,  wbo 
were  elected  by  a  majority  of  voices  on  the  same  day  that  the 
common-councilmen  of  the  city  were  elected,  and  their  ofiire 
lasted  one  year.    Afterwards,  a  supreme  council,  eompo««d 
of  a  hundred  members,  called,  on  that  account,  el  SaMo 
Consejo  de  los  Ciento,  was  instituted.   They  were  ako  elec- 
tive, and  were  presided  over  by  five  canoelleres,  or  councillor^ 
also  elective.    All  these  institutions  were  abolished,  wtth 
the  privileges  of  the  Catalonians,  by  Philip  V.    Barcelona 
is  now  governed  by  the  Ayuntamiento,  or  Common  Coun<*'l. 
in  the  municipal  concerns ;  the  judicial  power  is  exerci^cti 
by  two  alcaldes,  mayors  or  judges,  and  by  the  Audienciu,  or 
Court  of  Justice.    There  is  a  Real  Acuerdo,  and  a  Cun>u- 
lado ;  the  former  is  the  supreme  authority  of  Catalonui,  and 
the  latter  presides  o\%r  commercial  matters.    A  Junta  de 
Comercio,  or  Board  of  Trade,  directs  public  instniciion.  itid 
appoints  and  pays  professors,  who  deliver  public  lectures    n 
navigation,  chemistry,  mechanics,  drawing,  architect  Lit, 
natural    philosophy,   agriculture,    commercial   arithmit:r, 
short'hand  writing,  French,  Italian,  and  English  languacv*«. 
The  schools,  or  lecture-rooms,  are  in  the  Lonja,  or  Exchange. 
All  the  kings  of  Spain,  from  the  time  of  the  onion  of 
Catalonia  and  Aragon  down  to  Philip  V.,  being  oiblifrv^l  uj 
swear  to  the  observance  of  the  privileges  of  the  principality . 
Barcelona  has  been  frequently  visited  by  the  Spanish  m^ 
narchs.    Some  of  these  visits  have  coincided  with  c%c:sU 
deserving  to  be  recorded.    When  Fernando  the  CatLu.  c 
visited  Barcelona,  the  great  discoverer  Columbus  arrived  ui 
that  port  from  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World.     I  u 
1543,  when  Carlos  L,  the  grandson  of  that  king,  was  ai 
Barcelona,  the  first  vessel  propelled  by  steam  was  put  to  Mra 
in  that  port.    This  faet  is  mentioned  by  Navarrete  in  tl« 
introduction  to  his  Coleccion  tie  lo8  Viaget  y  Uetcubnmi- 
entos  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.     It  a;*> 
pears  that  a  certain  Blasco  de  Garay,  who  had  made  tu: 
discovei7,  proposed  to  the  emperor  to  exhibit  his  int-ent^^-a 
before  him,  upon  a  vessel  called  the  Trinidad,  of  '200  ban\  <w 
burden.    The  vessel  was  put  to  sea  in  the  presence  of  t* 
emperor  and  his  court,  and  of  an  immense  multitude    f 
people,  who  saw  her,  with  astonishment,  rend  the  va\«.-> 
without  sail,  oar,  or  any  other  human  agency  except  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  water  and  a  very  complicated  machin'*n 
of  wheels  and  paddles.    The  minister  commissioned  b\  t«^ 
emperor  to  examine  the  invention  gave  an  unfavouril  .t 
report,  and  Carlos  being  called  out  of  Spain  paid  no  furtl>-7 
attention  to  the  subject.    The  inventor,  nowever,  was  h^s  i 
someiy  rewarded  by  Carlos,  but  the  invention  was  lu»t  t  > 
the  world. 

The  mole  covers  a  space  of  6000  feet  by  7200,  where  v?*- 
scls  can  anchor.  The  original  mole  was  built  in  1477.  t  .t 
having  been  destroyed  by  storms  in  the  sixteenth  c»*nturf . 
it  was  rebuilt  as  it  exists  at  present  The  officer  of  ci. 
gineers,  Don  Juan  Smith,  about  forty  years  ago,  pr.,p,.^-  i 
to  prolong  the  mole  1500  feet  towards  the  souu),  aiul  ihic 
erect  a  wall  at  the  extremity  of  it,  and  nearly  at  right  ai.^;. » 
with  it,  600  feet  long  and  150  wide,  in  the  direciiuu  «x 
W.S.W.,  forming  some  resemblance  to  the  letter  T. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  port  is  from  eighteen  to  tv«rtT 
feet.    There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  iv  supposed  u  tc 
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and  poHOM  the  ait  of  making  their  society  agreeable  to 
atrangen.  The  inns  are  better  conducted,  perhaos,  in 
«very  respect  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain.  The  Baroe- 
looians  are  passionately  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  country 
life ;  and  all  those  who  have  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
inclination,  retire  in  the  summer  season  to  the  neat  and 
pleasant  toires,  or  villas,  which  cover  the  extensive  Fla,  or 
plain,  of  Barcelona.  From  the  city  to  the  pleasant  little 
village  of  Sarri&,  for  about  four  miles,  the  road  is  through 
gardens  and  well-cultivated  fields*  hedged  round  with  the 
American  aloes,  and  planted  with  orange-trees,  olives,  and 
other  productions  of  warm  climates.  From  Sarri&,  which 
is  situated  upon  an  eminence,  and  commands  both  Uie  plain 
and  the  city,  there  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  panoramic 
views  in  die  Peninsula.  Beyond  the  city,  the  numerous 
towers  and  steeples  of  which  give  it  an  appearance  of 
grandeur,  the  immense  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean  opens 
to  the  view. 

The  population  of  Barcelona  before  the  war  with  France  in 
1808  was  130,000  souls.  In  1810  the  town  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  conse> 
quently  emigrated.  In  1820  the  population  was  computed 
at  140,000,  and  it  may  now  be  calculated  at  160,000.  The 
increase  during  the  last  ten  years  is  attributed  in  port  to  the 
civil  wars,  which  have  occasioned  many  families  who  lived 
in  the  interior  to  choose  the  town  for  their  residence,  as 
offering  greater  security  from  personal  violence. 

The  'suburb  of  Barceloneta  is  a  small  and  pleasant  town 
on  the  south-east  of  the  city,  between  the  port  and  the  light- 
house. It  consists  of  twenty-four  parallel  streets,  inter- 
sected by  fifteen  oUiers  at  right-angles,  all  twenty  feet 
wide.  The  houses  are  all  uniform,  built  of  brick  and  one 
story  high.  This  suburb  was  built  in  1754  under  the 
direction  of  the  then  Capitan- general  Marques  de  la  Mina, 
whose  sepulchre  is  in  the  church  of  Barceloneta.  The  place 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  sailors  and  other  men  employed  in 
the  navy  or  merchant-vessels.    Its  population  is  5000. 

(See  Capmani,  Memorias  Antiguas  sobre  la  Marina, 
Cotnerdo,  y  Aries  de  Barcelona;  Minano;  La  Borde, 
Jiineraire  de  l^Espagne,  and  Vue  Piitoresque,  ^c) 

BARCELONNETTE,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses  Alpes.  It  is  situated  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of 
the  Ubaye,  which  flows  into  the  Durance,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  fh>m  which  the  depaulment  takes  its 
name,  at  an  elevation  of  3805  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  was  built  in  1230  by  Raymond  Berenger  V.,  Count  of 
Provence,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Barcelonnette,  because 
his  family  had  come  firom  Barcelona  in  Spain.  Some  in- 
scriptions' found  in  the  neighbourhood  have  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  Romans  had  some  post,  or  even  a  city  here. 
For  158  years  the  town  and  the  valley,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  remained  under  the  Counts  of  Provence ;  but  in 
1 388  the  inhabitants  recognized  the  Duke  of  Savoy  as  their 
sovereign,  and  continued,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Princes  of  Savoy  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  when  the  town  and  valley  were  ceded  to  France.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  conquered  by  Francis  I.,  and 
to  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French  for  some 
years,  till  the  peace  of  Chftteau  Cambresis  in  1559,  when  it 
was  restored  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  a  Dominican  convent  was 
funded  here,  but  the  house  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
Peres  de  la  Doctrine  Chr6tienne,  who  converted  it  into  a 
college. 

There  are  in  the  town  some  establishments  for  fulling 
sloth.  The  machinery  is  chiefly  moved  by  water  conducted 
to  the  place  in  channels  of  considerable  length.  Some  trade 
in  com  and  in  sheep  is  carried  on.  Sheep  are  reared  in 
vast  numbers  in  the  fine  pasturage  of  the  adjacent  valley. 
The  population  of  Barcelonnette,  in  1832,  was  1789  for  the 
town,  or  2144  for  the  whole  commune.  It  is  in  44"*  24' 
N.  lat.,  6**  37'  E.  long. 

The  arrondissement  contains  472  square  miles,  or  302,080 
acres,  and  had  in  1832  a  population  of  18,783.  It  includes 
the  valley  of  Barcelonnette  and  some  other  districts.  The 
valley  is  watered  m  its  whole  extent  by  the  river  Ubaye. 
It  jrields  slate  and  coal,  but  the  working  of  the  latter  has 
been  given  up  on  account  of  the  expense  attending  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood  used  to  resort  to 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  the  women  as  musicians,  and  the  men 
as  showmen  with  magic  lanterns.  {Dictionnaire  UnxventelU 
de  la  France,  <f«. ;  Voyages  dans  Us  Departemens  de  la 
Firance,  par  J.  A.  La  Vali6e,  &c.) 


BARCLAY,  ALEXANDER,  was  an  elegant  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  wheUier  English  or  Scotch  by 
birth  is  disputed.    The  author  of  his  life  m  the  Biograpkta 
Briianmoa  suspects  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Somerset- 
shire; Warton  (Hist.  Engl,  Poet.  4  to.  edit.  voL  iL  p.  S40) 
that  he  was  of  Gloucestershire  or  Devonshire,  in  the  fonner 
of  which  counties  there  is  a  place  of  the  same  name.    H« 
was  educated  at  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford,  about  1496,  when 
Thomas  Cornish,  suflhtgan  Bishop  of  Tyne  in  the  dioc^^se 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  provost  of  that  hoose.    AtUt 
finishing  his  studies  ^ere,  he  went  into  Holland,  and  thenre 
into  Oermany,  Italy,  and  France,  where  he  applied  himwlf 
assiduously  to  the  languages  spoken  in  those  countries,  acd 
to  the  study  of  their  &8t  authors.    Upon  his  return  home, 
he  became  chaplain  to  Bishop  Cornish,  who  appointed  h  -n 
one  of  the  priests  or  prebendaries  of  the  college  of  Su 
Mary  Ottery,  in  Devonshire.    After  the  death  of  ms  patron 
he  became  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  £!>  • 
where  his  name  occurs  at  the  election  of  a  prior  of  tli:.; 
house  March  22nd.  1515  {MS.  Cole,  Brit.  Mus.  from  R^i:. 
Elien.),  and  where  he  continued  till  the  suppression  of  xL^ 
monastery  in  1 539.    Bishop  Tanner  (Bibl,  Brit.  Hib.  p.  74  j. 
firom  one  of  Bale's  manuscripts,  says  he  afterwards  became 
a  Franciscan  at  Canterbury.    There  seems  no  doubt  tb..i 
he  subsequently  temporised  with  the  changes  in  religion. 
On  February  7th,  1546,  we  find  him  instituted  to  the  vicvd^^ 
of  Great  Badow  in  Essex  (Newcourt,  Repert.  Eccles.  \  A. 
it.  p.  25),  and  on  March  30th  following  to  the  vicara^  of 
Wokey  in  Somersetshire.    (Tann.  BiN.  Brit,  from  Re*^*t. 
Wellen.)    On  the  30th  April,  1552,  he  was  presented  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  to  the  rectory  of  Ai*- 
hallows,  Lombard-street,  in  London,  but  did  not  enjoy  thd! 

Srefermcit  above  the  space  of  six  weeks.  He  died  in  tb« 
une  following  at  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  buri-i 
in  the  church.  His  will  was  proved  on  the  day  of  h:^ 
burial,  June  10th,  1552.  (Newcourt,  Repert,  voL  i.  p.  2:m  » 
In  several  passages  of  his  works  he  alludes  to  the  pas«.:.j 
of  some  of  his  younger  years  at  Croydon.  (See  Wart' >l^ 
ut  supr.  note  i.)  We  also  learn  from  Uiem  that  Jvhr 
Vesey,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir  Giles  Alincton,  Richard  E;.  * 
of  Kent,  who  died  in  the  fifteenth  of  Henry  VIIL,  a;  * 
Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  among  his  patrons. 

Bale  (Script.  Ulustr.  edit.  1557,  cent  ix.  p.  66)  hu 
treated  the  memory  of  Barclay  with  great  indignity.  H** 
says,  he  remained  a  scandalous  adulterer  under  colour  vf 
leading  a  single  life.  His  words  are '  ccelibatus  fuco  ioe«lu\ 
adulter  perpetu6  mansit.'  Pits,  on  the  contrary,  assure^  u« 
that  Barclay  employed  all  his  study  in  favour  of  reli^on, 
and  in  reading  and  writing  the  lives  of  the  taints.  &>t^ 
accounts  are  probably  tinctured  with  partiality.  That  Bt:- 
clay  was  one  of  the  refiners  of  the  English  language,  ani 
left  many  testimonies  behind  him  of  his  wit  and  learning 
cannot  be  denied. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Alexander  Barclay's  works  2» 
far  as  they  are  known : — 1.  •  The  Castell  of  Labour,  wber«:i3 
is  Rychesse,  Vertue,  and  Honour/  an  allegorical  poem  lji 
seven-line  stanzas,  translated  from  the  French.  4to.  Lond.  (., 
W.  de  Worde,  1506.  2.  *  The  Shyp  of  Folys  of  the  Woti<iie,' 
fol.  Lend.  R.  Pynson,  1509:  reprinted,  ibl,  J.Cawood.  isr^ 
This  work  was  partly  a  translation  and  partly  an  imitab.n 
of  a  German  work  of  the  same  title,  puolisbed  ia  1494  bv 
Sebastian  Brandt,  afterwards  translated  into  French,  a^:i 
then  into  Latin.  From  this  origmal,  and  the  two  transii- 
tions,  Barclay  formed  his  poem  with  considerable  addit2  0.% 
gleaned  from  the  follies  of  his  countrymen :  it  was  fini^l .  2 
in  1508.  3.  *  The  Treatyse  entituled  the  Myrrour  of  ar\«M 
Manors,*  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Domynike  Manet  r. 
fol.  R.  Pynson,  !!.<<. :  reprinted  with  the  '  Ship  of  FooU  11 
1570.  4.  'Egloges,  or  the  Miseries  of  Courts  and  Courtier^ 
4to.  Lend.  R.  Pynson  and  W.de  Worde,  «.  dL:  4to.  J.  IU-- 
forde,  about  1 548, 4to.:  Humnh.  Powell, n. it. :  andfi)4.  K'.. 
with  the  preceding  work  and  the  *  Ship  of  Fools/  i.  '  A 
Treatise  against  Skelton  the  Poet*  (Biogr.  BriL  edit,  1  ^'^^ 
vol.  i.  p.  587,  note  D),  but  which  is  not  at  present  kn«j«  1 
to  be  extant  either  in  print  or  manuscript.  6.  '  The  Lytc 
the  glorious  Martyr  Saynt  George,*  from  Mantuao*  4t.. 
Pynson,  n,  d.  dedicated  to  Nicholas  West,  Bishop  of  £;<. 
7. 'The  Introductory  to  write  and  to  pronounce  F>«o<-j. 
compyled  compendiously  at  the  commaundement  of  Tbacu.£5^ 
Duke  of  Norfolke,*  fol.  R.  Coplande,  1521.  8.  *The  iamocB 
Cronycle  of  the  Warre  which  the  Romaynes  had  ag4uu< 
Jugurth,  compyled  in  Latyn  by  the  renowned  Salluskt^  st-- 
translated  into  Englysshe  at  commaundement  of  Thonu^ 
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the  Oeneral'  AiMmbly  qf  the  Pairiarchs^  PropheU^  and 
Apostles,  Christ  himself  chief  Spealier  in  and  among  them. 
It  U  in  the  interrogatory  portion  of  this  publication  that  the 
author  showB  bis  skill  in  giving  to  his  own  views  the  coun- 
tenance of  Scripture.  The  answers  are  all  given  in  the 
language  of  the  Bible.  This  was  followed  by  a  more  scho- 
lastic work,  called  Theses  Theolo^iccet  comprising,  in  fifteen 
propositions,  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Qual^rs.  To  this 
^vork  he  invited  the  atti:ntiun  of  the  learned,  by  addressing  it 
to  the  clergy  of  every  denomination ;  and,  as  it  met  with  a 
favourable  reception,  he  made  these  propositions  the  heads  of 
a  mare  elaborate  treatise,  brought  out  two  years  later,  under 
the  title  of  ^n  Apology  fi)r  the  true  Christian  Divinity  as 
the  same  is  held  forth  and  practised  by  the  People  called^ 
in  scorn,  Quakers.  Both  tiiese  performances  were  origi- 
nally printed  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated  by  the 
Author  and  published  in  EngUsh.  In  style  and  execution 
they  have  been  deservedly  admired.  They  have  stood  the 
test  of  criticism,  and  will  challenge  a  comparison  with  the 
best  productions  of  the  same  class.  The  effect  produced  by 
them  in  altering  the  tone  of  public  opinion  was  not  imme- 
diately visible ;  but  it  was  proved  beyond  dispute,  that  this 
proscribed  sect  professed  a  system  of  theology  that  was 
capable  of  being  defended  by  strong  if  not  unanswerable 
arguments.  Some  portions  of  it  became  the  subject  of  con- 
troversial discussion,  the  assumption  of  inward  light  being 
supposed  by  many  to  set  aside  the  superior  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  the  denial  of  the  pcrpeiuiiy  of  baptism  and 
the  Ijord's  Supper  occasioning  a  suspicion  of  infidelity.  On 
this  supposed  tendency  of  the  system  it  was  acrimoniously 
attacked  by  John  Brown,  in  a  work  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  Quakerism  the  Pathway  to  Paganism^  now  little 
known  and  less  read. 

The  propositions  in  the  Apology  being  enunciated  and 
maintained  with  logical  acuteness,  were  much  canvassed  in 
▼arious  seats  of  learning.  In  the  Netherlands  they  met 
"With  an  antagonist  in  Nicholas  Arnold,  a  professor  in  the 
IJniversity  of  Franeker,  who  published  his  objections,  to 
which  Barclay  replied ;  and  in  the  same  year  they  gave 
rise  to  an  oral  discussion  between  some  students  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  author, 
assisted  by  his  friend  George  Keith,  on  the  other.  No  part 
of  '  The  Apology'  was  controverted  by  so  many  opponents 
w  that  in  which  the  necessity  of  an  inward  and  immediate 
revelation  was  insisted  upon.  It  was  the  only  portion  of 
the  work  which  could  be  considered  original.  The  other 
doctrines  contained  in  it  had  all  been  maintained  by  abler 
defenders;  their  arrangement  in  the  Quaker  system  of 
theology  being  the  only  point  in  which  they  differed  from 
the  Arminian  scheme.  None  of  tlie  numerous  publications 
in  which  this  leading  tenet  of  the  new  faith  was  attempted 
to  be  disproved,  called  forth  a  reply  from  the  writer ;  but 
having  been  requested  by  Adrian  Pacts,  an  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  the  Netherlands,  with  whom  he  had  some  con- 
Tcrsation  on  the  principles  of  the  Friends,  to  re-consider 
the  strength  of  some  objections  which  he  had  advanced 
against  them*  Barclay  addressed  him  in  Latin  on  the  sub- 
ject, while  he  was  in  the  prison  at  Aberdeen,  reviewed  his 
former  arguments,  and  aeclared  himself  more  oominced 
of  their  truth  than  he  had  ever  been.  The  translation  of 
this  letter  into  English  was  his  last  literary  labour.  It  was 
during  this  imprisonment  that  Barclay  addressed  a  letter  to 
James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  being  the  cause  of  much  of  the  persecution  of 
those  times. 

The  discipline  or  church  government  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  as  much  defamed  as  their  religious  opinions. 
It  could  not  be  denied,  that  in  their  forms  of  worship,  of 
marriage,  and  of  burial,  there  was  a  wide  departure  from 
the  customary  ceremonial ;  and  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  society  carried  its  interference  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  private  concerns  of  those  who  belonged  to  its  com- 
munion. These  regulations  were  vindicated  by  Barclay 
in  a  work  wherein  he  contrasts  the  internal  government  of 
the  Quakers  with  the  anarchy  of  the  Ranters,  and  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Romanists,  justifying  the  discipline  of  his 
Kect,  and  defending  its  members  '  from  those  who  accuse 
them  of  oonfUsion  and  disorder,  and  from  such  as  charge 
them  with  tyranny  and  imposition.'  The  pubhcation  of  this 
treatise  engaged  ita  author  in  a  long  altercation  with  some 
persons  of  his  own  persuasion,  who  took  offence  at  vaiinus 
parU  of  it,  as  tending  to  violate  the  rights  of  private  judg- 
ment imd  to  rmtrnin  the  operttiop*  oi  the  Spirit    Their 


opposition,  being  disoounienanced  by  the  MCiety,  tOOD  potfied 
away,  and  the  work  itself  roi»e  into  such  favour  among  the 
sect,  that  its  title  was  changed,  at  one  of  its  yearly  metftin'^», 
to  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Discipline,  and  it  became  I'.c 
standard  authority  on  all  matters  to  which  it  relate*. 

The  importance  attached  by  Robert  Barclay  to  tlie  intvn  J 
order  of  the  body,  and  his  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  ( «  1a.<  .1 
WHS  indeed  his  strong  motive),  induced  him  to  accoupar.) 
William  Pcnn  and  George  Fox  to  Rotterdam  and  Am>t(.*r«^iii.. 
for  the  purpose  of  consultiug  the  Friends  in  the  Nell.or-a-  !> 
on  some  important  regulations  connected  with  their  b\^  •  a 
of  church  government.  For  the  promulion  of  this  and  01.:  r 
objects  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  iiocict},  (»r 
frequently  went  to  London  to  attend  its  annual  meetiiii:^. 
His  character  and  connexions  gave  him  influence  in  quaru  r!» 
where  the  presence  of  such  a  man  might  be  suppost-d  to  W 
least  welcome.  He  was  known  at  court,  where  he  was  ur  I 
received,  and  treated  with  marked  respect  bv  Charles  1 L 
The  circumstances  which  first  led  him  to  tne  pal<i(v  a-e 
but  imperfectly  known.  His  father  bad  been  a  suflen-r  m 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  predilections  of  the  family  were  kuu'*n 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Beyond  thi*^,  ve 
possess  no  information.  His  dedication  to  Charles  II..  iti 
the  be<;inningof  The  Apology,  so  justly  admired  fur  it&  hi::S 
tone  of  patriotism  and  independence,  shows,  that.wbatc>'*r 
else  might  have  secured  him  such  a  continuance  of  r/>  a  I 
favour,  it  was  not  servility  or  flattery.  He  was  probably  r.- 
debted  to  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatiue  •  f 
the  Rhine,  a  woman  of  religious  character,  whom  he  twiv 
visited  at  her  little  court.  The  respect  in  which  this  l:i.i\ 
held  Robert  Barclay  and  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  la  ■« 
unreservedly  expressed  in  her  letters  to  different  indi\idu\l« 
connected  with  the  £nglii»h  court ;  and  her  good  (.•fVi  1 « 
were  more  than  once  exerted  to  preserve  this  pcTM^rut*  <i 
sect  from  the  penalties  of  those  laws  which  intenlicted  t;-.c 
exercise  of  public  worship  in  conventicles,  as  all  meeti out- 
houses were  then  denominated. 

In  1679  Barclay  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  II.  f  r 
erecting  his  lands  at  Dry  into  a  fcce  barony,  with  civil  ;i:  « 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  him  and  his  heii-s,  which  wa<  afi-  r 
wards  ratified  by  act  of  parliament ;  the  preamble  of  v.  ^L-ri 
states  it  to  be  '  for  the  many  ser\'ices  done  by  Colonel  D-.^  . 
Barclay  and  his  son,  the  said  Robert  Barclay,  to  the  K" *.* 
and  his  most  royal  prr>genitors  in  times  pasL*  This  p:.  .- 
lege  was  enjoyed  by  iKe  family  until  the  tenure  cr  •. 
such  grants  was  extinguished  in  Scotland  in  the  reiun  r 
George  II.  During  this  year  he  was  again  emplti)<<d  ■ 
writing  in  defence  of  his  Apology,  and  his  tnaii^e  '\ 
Discipline — his  two  chief  works.  He  had  previously  At^ 
clared  his  opinion  that  all  war  was  indefensible,  on  t  •• 
ground  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  principle  of  unit  tr^  ' 
benevolence.  He  wrote  two  tracts  on  this  subject,  ont*  f 
which  was  addresi^ed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  se\i  ■ 
princes  of  Europe  then  assembled  at  Nimeguen  ;  to  each  •  / 
whom  he  forwartled  his  tract,  accompanied  with  a  ropt  : 
his  principal  work,  An  Apology  for  the  TYue  ChriA'i  zn 
Divinity, 

In  1682  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  provin<«  f 
East  Jersey,  in  North  America,  by  the  proprietor*,  am  '  j 
whom  was  his  particular  friend,  the  Earl  of  Perth.  Allhi.  .  ■. 
consideralile  inducements  and  privileges  were  offered  *  > 
ensure  his  acceptance  of  this  appointmei.t,  all  of  which  wri- 
secured  to  him  and  his  family  by  royal  signature.  hcvi.<» 
unwiUing  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  only  availed  I-..*, 
self  of  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested,  of  f^O'l  ■:: 
a  deputy.  His  two  brothers  afterwards  went  to  settle  tht.  •, 
the  youngest  of  whom  died  on  the  passage. 

The  few  latter  years  of  Robert  Barclay's  life  were  «|*»»  t 
in  the  quiet  of  his  family,  in  which  his  mild  and  am;.  ... 
virtues  found  their  happiest  sphere  of  exercise.     He  w»s  .• 
London  for  the  last  time  in  the  memorable  veer  of  l'  «« 
and,  as  usual,  paid  a  visit  to  James  II.    Being  with  V 
near  a  window,  the  king  looked  out,  and  obscrxed  thji  •  . 
wind  was  fair  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  rcme  o\er.     T  ■ 
clay  replied,  '  It  was  hard  that  no  expedient  cauld  be  \ 
to  satisfy  the  people.*.    The  king  derlared  he  would  d  .  1.  • 
thing  becoming  a  gentleman,  except  patting  with  MiK  .■ 
of  conscience,  which  he  never  would  while  he  lived.* 

After  this  interview,  which  immediately  preceded  :•• 
downfall  of  the  Stuart  race  of  kings,  Barclay  h%*ed  but  t-  - 
years.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  violent  fevcr.  wb.-. 
came  on  immediately  after  his  i-eturn  fVum  a  s>eliinotts  nvl 
to  some  parts  of  Scotland     He  died  October  3»  1690»  la  tte 
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Tbey  were,  no  doubt,  originally  spread  over  tbe  greater 
part  of  Western  Europe,  but  gave  way  to  southern  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  it  is  from  their  latest  retreats  only,  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  that  we  gain  our  best  materials  for  their  history. 

Warton  says  the  bards  of  Britain  wero  originally  a  con- 
stitutional appendage  of  tbe  Druldical  hierarchy.  In  the 
parish  of  Llanidan,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  archdruid's  mansion,  which  they 
call  Trer  Drew,  that  is,  the  Druid's  mansion :  near  it  are 
marks  of  the  habitations  of  the  separate  conventual  so- 
cieties which  were  under  his  immediate  orders  and  inspec- 
tion. Among  these  is  Trer  Beird,  or,  as  they  call  it  to  this 
day,  the  hamlet  of  the  bards.  (Rowland^s  Mona,  pp.  83, 
88.)  But  so  strong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  na- 
tions (among  which  we  reckon  Britain)  to  poetry,  that 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  government  and  manners,  even 
long  after  the  order  of  Druids  was  extinct,  and  the  national 
religion  altered,  the  bards,  acquiring  a  sort  of  civil  capacity 
and  a  new  establishment,  still  continued  to  flourish.  And 
with  regard  to  Britain,  the  bards  flourished  most  in  those 
parts  of  it  which  most  strongly  retained  their  native  Celtic 
character.  The  Britons  livin<r  in  those  countries  that  were 
between  the  Trent  or  Humber  and  the  Thames,  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  this  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman 
^amsons  and  colonies,  had  been  so  long  inured  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Romans,  that  they  preserved  very  little  of  the 
British ;  and  from  this  long  and  habitual  intercourse,  be- 
fore the  fifth  century,  they  seem  to  have  lost  their  original 
language.  We  cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace,  in  the 
poems  of  the  bards,  the  lives  of  the  British  saints,  or  any 
other  ant  lent  monument,  that  they  held  any  correspondence 
with  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  the  Cumbrian,  or  the  Strath- 
cluyd  Britons.  Among  other  British  institutions  grown 
obsolete  among  them,  they  seem  to  have  lost  that  of  bards ; 
at  least  there  are  no  memorials  of  their  having  had  any, 
nor  any  of  their  songs  remaining ;  nor  do  the  Welsh  or 
Cumbrian  poets  ever  touch  upon  any  transactions  that 
passed  in  those  countries  after  they  were  relinquished  by 
the  Romans. 

And  here  wo  see  the  reason  why  the  Welsh  bards  flou- 
rished so  much  and  so  long.  But  moreover  the  Welsh, 
kept  in  awe  as  they  were  by  the  Romans,  harassed  by  the 
Saxons,  and  eternally  jealous  of  the  attacks,  the  encroach- 
ments, and  the  neighbourhood  of  aliens,  wero  on  this  ac- 
count attached  to  their  Celtic  manners  :  this  situation  and 
these  circumstances  inspired  them  with  a  pride  and  an  obsti- 
nacy in  maintaining  a  national  distinction,  and  in  preserving 
their  antient  usages,  among  which  the  bardic  profcsj^ion  is 
80  eminent.     (Warton,  Hist,  Engl.  Poet.  vol.  i.  Diss.  1.) 

By  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  given  about  the  year  940,  the 
BarcUl  Teuiu,  or  court-bard,  was  a  domestic  officer.     He 
occupied  the  eighth  place  in  the  prince's  court :  he  held  his 
land  free :  the  prince  was  to  allow  him  a  horse  and  a  wool- 
len robe,  the  queen  a  linen  garment.   At  the  three  principal 
feasts,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  he  was  to  sit 
next  to  the  prefect  of  the  palace,  who  delivered  the  harp 
into  his  hand  ;  and  at  the  same  festivals  he  was  to  have  the 
robe  of  the  disdain,  or  steward,  for  his  fee.    AVhen  a  song 
was  reciuired.  the  bard  who  had  gained  the  badge  of  the 
chair  (in  musical  contest)  was  first  to  sing  a  hymn  iji  glory 
of  Go<l,  after  that  another  in  honour  of  the  prince,  and  then 
the  Teuluwr,  or  bard  of  the  hall,  was  to  sing  some  other 
subject.     If  the  queen  desired  a  song,  the  bard  was  to  at- 
tend in  her  chamber.    When  he  accompanied  the  prince's 
domestic  servants  upon  a  foray,  he  was  to  have  an  ox  or  a 
cow  piven  to  him  from  the  booty,  and  while  the  prey  was 
dividing  he  was  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  British  monarchy. 
He  was  also  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  British  monarchy  at 
the  head  of   the  detachment  when  drawn  up   for   fight. 
This,  pays  Pennant  (Towr  in  Wales,  edit.  1784,  vol.  i.  p. 
461 ),  was  to  remind  them  of  their  antient  right  to  the  whole 
kinixdora;   for  their  inroads  being  almost  always  on  the 
Kntrlish  territories,  they  thought  they  did  no  more  than 
seize  on  their  own.   When  invested  with  his  office,  the  prince 
was  to  give  the  hard  a  harp,  and  the  queen  a  ring  of  gold. 
Soiuo  copies  of  Hoel  Dha's  constitutions  say  a  chess-boartl 
instead  of  a  harp.   The  harp  was  on  no  account  to  be  parted 
with.     The  bard  was  to  lodge  with  the  prefect  of  the  palace. 
VV  hen  he  went  out  of  the  palace  to  sing  with  other  bards 
lie  was  to  receive  a  double  portion  of  the  largesse  or  gratuity. 
If  ho  asked  any  gift  or  favour  of  the  prince,  he  was  to  be 
fined  by  singing  anode  or  poem ;  if  of  a  nobleman,  three; 
if  of  a  common  person,  he  was  to  sing  till  he  was  weary  or 


fell  asleep.  Any  slight  injury  perpetrated  on  the  imal 
bitrd  was  to  be  compensated  by  a  fine  of  six  cows  ami  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pence;  his  murder  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six  cows.  The  marriage-fine  of  his  daughter  va< 
estimated  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  pence.  Her  nuptial 
present  was  thirty  shillings,  and  her  dower  three  DoumU. 
(See  the  Leges  WalHciB,  edited  by  Wotton,  foL  Lond.  173U, 
lib.  i.  cap.  19,  pp.  35,  30,  37.) 

The  Pencerdd  Gwiad  was  another  domestic  bard  of  the 
higher  order,  who  frequented  the  courts  of  the  Welsh  princes, 
though  he  was  not  a  regular  officer  of  the  household.  H:s 
privileges  are  described  m  the  Leges  WaUicw,  lib.  t.  cap.  xlv. 
pp.  68,  69.  See  also  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales,  ut  supr:^ 
p.  462. 

Pennant  says, '  The  bards  of  Wales  were  supposed  to  l«e 
endowed  with  powers  equal  to  inspiration.  They  were  the 
oral  historians  of  all  past  transactions,  public  and  private. 
They  related  the  groat  events  of  the  state;  and.  like  the 
Scalds  of  the  northern  nations,  retained  the  memory  of  num- 
berless transactions,  which  otherwise  would  have  peruihed 
in  obUvion.  They  were  likewise  thoroughlv  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  three  primary  bards,  viz.  Myrddyn  ap  Mor- 
fryn,  Myrddyn  Emrys,  and  Taliesin  ben  Beirdd.  But  \\wy 
had  another  talent,  which  probably  endeared  them  morv 
than  all  the  rest  to  the  Welsh  nobility,  that  of  being  nv  -^t 
accomplished  genealogists,  and  flattering  their  vanity,  m 
singing  the  deeds  of  an  ancestry  derived  ft-om  the  ino»t  di^ 
tant  period.* 

The  Welsh  bards  were  reformed  and  regulated  by  Gr>  f- 
fyth  ap  Conan,  king  or  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  year  loirs. 
(Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poet,  dissert,  ut  supra.) 

Pennant  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  Eisteddfods,  or 
sessions  of  the  bards  and  minstrels,  which  were  held  in  W:i!<'-' 
for  many  centuries :  one  was  held  at  the  town  of  Caerw>  % ; 
another  at  Aberfraw  in  Anglesea,  for  the  bards  of  that  islai .  i 
and  the  neighbouring  county ;  and  a  third  at  Mathraval.  t«r 
those  of  the  land  of  Powis.  The  reason  thai  these  pUi  -> 
were  thus  distinguished  was  because  the  two  last  were  t^f? 
residence  of  princes  ;  and  Caerwys,  on  account  of  the  ro\  al 
palace  that  stood  below  the  town,  the  residence  of  Llewel^  n 
ap  Gryffydd. 

At  these  eisteddfods,  which  Pennant  terms  the  Bnti^h 
Olympics,  none  but  bards  of  merit  were  suffered  to  rehear^i 
their  pieces,  and  minstrels  of  skill  to  perform.  These  wi-t  t 
through  a  long  probation  :  judges  were  appointed  lo  dev  .  j 
on  their  respective  abilities ;  and  suitable  degrees  were  ci. re- 
ferred, and  permissions  granted  for  exercising  their  talcnt-t 
in  the  manner  already  described.  In  the  earlier  period,  the 
judges  were  appointed  by  commissions  from  the  WeUa 
princes ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Wales,  by  the  king^  cf 
England,  notwithstanding  that  Edward  I.,  according  to  ri*n- 
stant  tradition,  exercised  great  cruelty  over  the  bards  of  h> 
time ;  yet  future  princes  thought  fit  to  revive  an  institut...a 
so  likely  to  appease  as  well  as  soften  the  manners  of  a  fierrc 
people.  The  crown  had  the  power  of  nominating  the  jud;ci>, 
who  decided  not  only  on  the  merit  but  the  subject  of  the 
poems,  and  as  our  modern  lord  chamberlains  used  to  •) «, 
were  certain  of  licensing  only  those  which  were  agreea  ;, 
to  the  English  court. 

A  commission  for  holding  an  eisteddfod  at  Caerwri^  .u 
1568,  was,  in  Pennant's  time,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Roj.t 
Mostyn,  together  with  the  silver  harp,  which  had  from  u^^ 
immeniorial  been  in  the  gift  of  his  ancestors,  to  bestow  en 
the  chief  of  the  faculty.  This  badge  of  honour  wa*  ab»i-i 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  furnished  with  strinfrs  equal  to 
tbe  number  of  the  Muses.  The  commission,  of  which  Per- 
nant  has  given  the  form  (as  well  as  an  engraving  of  tLe 
harp),  is  the  last  which  was  granted.  It  was  dated  23d  O^'^ 
9  Eliz.  In  consequence,  an  eisteddfod  was  held  on  \'\f 
26th  May  following,  when  various  persons  received  de^r^  n 
some  as  chief  bards  of  vocal  song,  others  as  primary,  se<M:*d- 
ary,  or  probationary  students;  and  many  more  as  k»r\. 
students,  and  teachers  of  instrumental  song  upon  the  bvp 
and  crwth.  Players  on  crwths  with  three  strini^s,  tabor^rs 
and  pipers,  were  reckoned  among  the  ignoble  perfdrmerv , 
they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  had  only  a  pe-  w 
for  their  pains.  The  degrees  consisted  of  four  in  the  pi-, 
cal,  and  five  in  the  musical  faculty.  For  the  full  det,..» 
relating  to  them  the  reader  is  referred  to  Pennant,  ut  >uf  r.-. 
p.  467—47-1.  The  laws  of  Gryffyth  ap  Conan  recogniM*  i  , 
distribution  of  the  classes. 

*  No  public  festivity,'  says  Pennant,  •  great  feast,  or  wtJ- 
ding  could  be  duly  solemnized  without  the  presence  of  tht 
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clergymen,  bas  accommodation  for  200  pupils.  The  num- 
ber of  professors  and  teachers,  in  1833,  was  14.  The  library 
contains  about  5000  volumes ;  and  there  is  a  good  philoso- 
phical apparatus.  St.  Thomases  seminary,  four  miles  from 
bardstown,  was  established  in  1811.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Baidstown,  and  is  an  appendage  to  the 
College  of  St.  Joseph.  (Thompson  Albedo;  American 
Almanac,  1832,  1833,  and  1834.) 

BARDSEY,  a  small  island  in  the  Irish  Sea,  belonging 
to  Carnarvonshire,  in  North  Wales,  near  the  north  point  of 
Cardigan  Bay.  Its  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
promontory  of  Braich  y  Pwll,  in  Carnarvonshire,  is  about 
two  miles  and  a  half:  its  length  is  somewhat  more  than 
two  miles  by  one  in  breadth,  comprising  about  370  acres  of 
land,  of  which  nearly  a  third  is  occupied  by  a  mountainous 
ridge,  which  only  affords  food  for  a  few  sheep  and  rabbits. 
The  island  is  sheltered  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the 
above  elevation,  the  sea  front  of  which  presents  perpendicular 
and  projecting  cliffs,  in  which  the  hazardous  trade  of  taking 
eggs,  by  the  adventurer  being  let  down  by  a  rope  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  is  practised  during  the  resort  of  puffins  and 
otner  migratory  birds  in  the  spring  season.  Bardsey  is 
only  accessible  to  the  mariner  on  the  south-east  side,  where 
there  is  a  small  well- sheltered  harbour,  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  of  thirty  or  forty  tons  burden.  The  soil  of  the  island 
is  chiefly  argillaceous  and  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing 
excellent  barley  and  wheat.  No  reptile  is  ever  seen  in  the 
island,  except  the  common  water-lizard,  a  circumstance 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  sheltering  woods. 
The  island  belongs,  or  did  belong  lately,  to  Lord  New- 
borough,  and  its  rental  was  a  hundred  guineas  a- year,  let 
out  in  three  bargains.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  eighty- 
fbur,  half  of  whom  were  malNes. 

The  present  name  of  the  island  is  probably  derived  from 
its  having  formed  a  refuge  to  the  bards.  It  was  also  called  the 
*  Isle  of  Saints*  and  Ynis  Enlliy  or  the  *  island  of  the  current,' 
on  account  of  the  rapid  current  which  sets  in  between  it  and 
the  main  land,  and  which  renders  the  passage  difficult  and 
rather  unsafe.  The  name  of  *  Isle  of  Saints'  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that  after  the  mass^acre  at 
Bangor  the  surviving  monks  fled  hither  for  refuge.  It  is 
<«rtain  that  Bardsey  became  at  an  early  pciiod  a  seat  of 
religious  recluses;  and  although  the  precise  period  when 
its  celebrated  abbey  was  founded  is  not  known,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  a  reli«rious  house  must  have  existed  there  prior 
to  1516,  when  Dubricius,  Ai-chbishop  of  Cacrieon,  having 
resigned  his  archbishopric,  retirefl  thither.  The  monks  of 
tliis  abbey  are  stated  in  monkish  legends  to  have  enjoyed, 
while  they  continued  virtuous,  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
dying  in  regular  suct'e8^^ion,  the  oldest  going  first,  so  that  it 
was  always  known  whose  turn  would  be  next;  but  this  pri- 
vilege was  withdrawn  when  they  became  corrupt.  At  the 
dissolution,  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  amounted  to  the  gross 
sum  of  58/.  ^8.2\d,,  the  clear  revenue  amounting  to  46/.  U. 
4  Jrf.  Its  site  is  now  only  discoverable  by  numerous  graves 
hned  with  stone,  and  a  large  antient  building,  said  to  have 
been  the  abbot's  lodge,  now  occupied  in  tenements  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  A  singular  ruined  chapel  or  oratory,  not 
far  distant,  consists  of  a  long  vaulted  room,  with  an  insu- 
lated stone  altar  near  the  east  end.  On  Sundays,  in  bad 
weather,  one  of  the  inhabitants  reads  the  liturgy  in  this 
chapel  to  the  rest ,  but  the  regular  parochial  duties  are  per- 
formed at  the  parish  church  of  Aberdaron,  on  the  opposite 
promontory.  (Pennant's  Tour  in  IVales ;  Bingley's  North 
fVales ;  Evanses  heautm  of  North  Wales ;  Dugdales  Mo- 
nasticfyn,  edit.  1 823.) 

BARE  ILLY,  an  extensive  district  in  the  province  of 
Delhi,  in  Hindustan,  situated  between  28"^  and  30°  N.  lat. 
This  district  formed  part  of  Rohilcund  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  that  country,  in  1774,  by  the  British  acting  in  the 
name  of  Shuja  ud  Dowlah,  vizier  of  Oude.  In  1801  the 
district  of  Bareilly  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  by 
the  vizier,  now  king  of  Oude,  in  return  for  a  pecuniary  sub- 
strly,  and  in  consideration  of  the  military  aid  afforded  by  the 
British  against  the  menaced  invasion  bv  Zemaun  Shah,  the 
king  of  the  Afghans,  whose  avowed  object  it  was  to  restore 
the  power  of  the  Mogul  emperors. 

Bareilly  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kumaon  hills,  on 
the  south  and  east  by  the  remaining  territory  of  the  king  of 
Oude,  and  on  the  west  it  has  Moradabad,  AUighur,  and 
Funickhabad.  In  the  Institutes  of  Akbar,  this  district  is 
described  under  the  name  of  Budayoon:  its  zvame  before  the 
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The  district  of  Bareilly  is  for  tbe  inosl  part  levels  uid 
being  abundantly  watered  by  the  (ranges,  which  forms  its 
boundary  to  the  west,  and  by  many  small  streams,  the  soil 
is  generally  productive.  According  to  a  sorvey  made  m 
1815,  the  district  contained  4,458,380  small  begahs  of  land 
in  cultivation,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  2,266.280  nipet'% 
(226,628/.)  At  that  time  there  were  3,362.022  begahs  fit 
for  cultivation,  but  not  under  tillage,  and  3,558,899  begah<« 
of  entirely  waste  land.  The  begah  is  about  one-thud  of  an 
English  acre. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Bareilly  are  the  same  as  are 
usually  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindustan.  Tbe 
only  description  of  produce  which  requires  any  particular 
remark  is  a  species  of  rice  called  basmati,  signifying  per 
fumed,  which  is  considered  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  the 
best  rice  exported  to  Europe  from  Patna.  Sugar-canes  and 
grain  are  among  the  objects  of  cultivation. 

In  summer,  notwithstanding  its  northern  position,  the 
heat  of  the  district  is  excessive ;  but  during  the  winter  the 
winds  which  blow  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  en  the  north 
make  the  air  so  cold,  that  the  thermometer  is  Mimetidi'-^ 
seen  below  the  freezing  point,  and  water  is  frozen  «\ea 
when  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  tent 

The  district  contains  several  considerable  towns.  These 
are,  in  adcHtion  to  Bareilly  the  capital,  Budayoon,  Chu!!- 
dowsy,  Chilkeah,  Cossipoor,  Pillibeet,  Rampoor,  and  bl:.u:- 
j  eh  an  poor. 

Budayoon,  situated  in  28°  4'  N.  lat  and  78'  59'  B.  lomr  . 
is  a  very  antient  place.  It  was  a  flourishing  town  w  \,  n 
conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in  1203,  and  is  so  nn-n 
tioned  by  Abul  Fazl ;  but  it  is  no  longer  of  any  import*  rr-.-. 
Chundowsy,  in  28°  26'  N.  lat.  and  7rt°  38'  E.'long.,  can;*  A 
on  a  great  trade  in  salt  before  the  cession  of  the  distn* 
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the  English.  Chilkeah,  in  29°  24'  N.  lat.  and  79^  5'  P. 
long.,  is  a  place  of  importance  as  one  of  the  principal  tnu:  :* 
of  trade  with  Kumaon,  and  through  that  district  with  '1':  ••: 
and  Tartary.  A  kind  of  fair  is  held  here  at  certain  sea*'i'  .  > 
of  the  year,  when  temporary  huts  or  booths  are  erect'-d,  •» 
which  are  exposed  for  sale  English  woollen  and  c\ai'  :i 
cloths,  and  shawls  the  product  of  Indian  looms.  Coisip  '  -. 
in  29'  11'  N.  lat  and  78"  16'  E.  long.,  is  a  place  of  g^f  .it 
trade  with  the  countries  to  the  north,  and  contains  «4-vt  r  I 
wealthy  inhabitants.  A  tank,  to  which  great  sanctity  •♦ 
attributed,  is  the  cause  of  many  Hindu  pilgrims  tifUr..^ 
this  town,  which  likewise  contains  several  temples.  Pi  ■ .  - 
beet  in  28°  42'  N.  lat.  and  79''  42'  E.  long.,  is  built  on  xU* 
banks  of  the  Gurrah,  which  is  navigable  onlv  during  ti.,> 
rainy  season.  This  town  carried  on  a  considerable  traic* 
previous  to  its  cession  to  the  English,  which  it  then,  for  ti.  j 
mv.st  irait,  lost,  but  its  commerce  is  now  somewhat  re\nvir..r. 
The  town  is  celebrated  as  being  the  principal  place  of  ^ct  ^.^ 
for  a  particularly  fine  description  of  rice,  noted  all  oter  L  p- 
per  Hindustan  for  it-<  brilliant  whiteness,  and  known  :>i 
commerce  as  Pillibeet  rice.  Avery  elegant  mosque  wa» 
built  here  during  the  dominion  of  the  RohiUas.  TTie  Xo-nvi 
of  Rampoor,  Shahjehanpook,  and  Bareilly,  ret^uiru 
more  detailed  notices. 

The  roads  and  bridges  are  generally  better  maintftim^I  '-i 
Bareilly  than  in  most  parts  of  Hindustan,  and  the  hark*. ' . 
or  cart  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  is  more  o  .•  - 
modious  than  that  used  in  the'lower  provinces.  The  ti..  ',• 
with  Kumaon.  and  with  the  countries  beyond  to  the  n  •♦- , 
is  mostly  managed  by  means  of  goats,  which  cany  U.  r 
loads  to  very  great  distances,  even  as  far  as  Tibet,  acr »  * 
the  mountains :  this  trade  consists  principally  in  chinuo<. 
salt,  raw  sugar,  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  and  trinkets. 

Betwt«en  the  date  of  its  conquest  in  1774,  and  its  ces.^  ■  n 
to  the  East  India  Company  in  1801,  Bareilly  dechned  o-»n- 
tiderably  in  prosperity,  owing  to  roisgovernment ;  and  Ur-.-e 
tracts  of  land,  which  had  previously  been  under  mltivat: 
were  allowed  to  nm  wa<«te.  The  system  of  order  and  ti-* 
security  for  property  wliich  have  followed  the  establt»hni<:t 
of  British  authority,  have  restored  its  antient  prospcn.u^ 
condition,  which  is  said  to  be  progressively  advancinir. 

The  natives  of  this  district  are  a  tall  and  handsoine  race 
of  met*.  Formerly  a  considerable  part  of  the  male  p»m^ '  i- 
tion  followed  the  trade  of  war.  serving  readily  under  ar^ 
chief  who  would  take  them  into  pay.  The  armsr^  .  f 
Holkar  and  of  Jeswunt  Rao  were  partly  recruited  from  Ka- 
reilly.  The  sovereignty  of  the  English  put  a  stop  to  ti.r% 
state  of  things,  and  for  a  time  the  people,  thus  dcpn^rd  •  f 
their  tkvourite  occupation,  were  in  consequence  unfnen.:5v 
to  the  Biitish  government  |  by  degreos|  however^  tbey  ha%^ 
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BaMd  h^  returned  to  Italy.)  Among  Bareiti's  later  works 
the  following  deserves  mention: — An  Introduction  to  the 
most  Ireful  European  Langua/res,  consisting  of  Select  Pas- 
sages/rom  the  most  celebrated  English,  Italian^  and  Spanish 
Authors,  with  Translations  as  close  as  possible,  8vo.  London, 
1 772.  The  passages  are  all  from  prose  writers,  and  each  pas- 
sage is  translated  into  three  languages  in  parallel  columns, 
so  as  to  give  at  one  view  the  manner  of  expressing  the  same 
sentence  in  each  of  the  four  languages.  Baretii  aimed 
chiefly  at  exactness  in  rendering  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
(Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  d Italia;  Ugoni,  delta  Letteratura 
Italiana,) 

BARFLEUR,  a  small  fishing  town  in  France,  m  the 
peninsula  of  Cotentin,  or  Cotantin,  now  included  in  the 
department  of  Manche.  As  it  is  not  on  any  of  the  great 
roads  of  France,  we  cannot  give  its  exact  distance  from 
the  capital,  hut  it  is  prohahly  about  15  miles  N.N.£.  of 
Valognes,  which  is  204  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to 
Cherbourg. 

The  name  of  this  town  has  been  variously  written,  and 
it  had  another  name  also,  that  of  Val  de  Cere,  but  Barfleur 
is  the  most  common  appellation.  In  former  days  it  was  a 
town  of  considerable  importance,  and  had  a  good  port.  It 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  in  888,  by  the  celebrated  Northman 
Hastings,  Uke  all  the  other  towns  of  Cotentin ;  but  it 
rose  again  into  importance,  which  it  probably  owed  to  its 
port,  then  accounted  the  best  in  Normandy.  Barfleur 
was  the  common  place  of  embarkation  or  landing  for  the 
kings  of  England  of  the  Norman  race,  when  they  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  it  was  here  that  William,  son  of  Henry  I., 
embarked  previously  to  his  shipwreck  in  1 120.  With  the 
rest  of  Normandy  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of 
France;  but  in  1346  it  was  taken  by  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, who  plundered  the  town  and  carried  away  the  inhabi- 
tants. Barfleur  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  The  port 
being  neglected  was  filled  with  sand,  and  is  now  only  sufficient 
for  small  boats  which  draw  little  water.  The  place  has  sunk 
into  insignificance.  The  chief  trade  is  in  fresh  and  salt 
fish,  and  in  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  peas, 
beans,  flax,  linen  yarn,  hemp,  and  butter.  The  Dictionnaire 
Universel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1 804)  assigns  to  Barfleur  a 
population  of  893.  We  have  no  authority  of  later  date. 
There  existed  before  the  Revolution  a  convent  of  Au^^ustin 
monks,  founded  for  that  order,  or  given  to  them  by  Philip  IV. 
{k  Bel)  of  France,  in  1286. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin 
bears  the  name  of  Cape  Barfleur.  It  is  in  49''  43'  N.  lat., 
1"  16'  W.  long.  All  this  coast  is  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  fish.  {.Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France ; 
Expilly.) 

BARGA'GLl.  SCIPIO'NE,  was  bom  at  Siena,  in  Tus- 
cany, of  a  patrician  family,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  became  distinguished  as  an  elegant  writer, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Intronati  of  Siena, 
as  well  as  of  the  Venetian  academy  which  was  instituted 
at  Venice  in  1593.  Bargagli's  principal  works  are,  1. 
/  Trattenimenti,  4to.  Venice,  1587,  which  by  some  is  called 
Bargagli's  novels.  In  imitation  of  Boccacrio's  Deca/nerone, 
the  author  supposes  four  ladies  and  five  young  men  to  meet 
at  carnival  time  in  1555,  at  Siena,  while  that  city  was  suf- 
fering all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  a  siege,  and  to  en- 
tertain each  other  by  proposing  and  answering  questions 
concerning  love-matters,  after  which  each  of  the  party  tells 
a  tale.  Bargagli's  talcs  are  neither  loose  in  their  meaning 
or  images,  nor  indecent  in  their  language.  The  \^  ork  be- 
gins with  a  powerful  description  of  the  horrors  which  the 
people  of  Siena  had  to  encounter  in  1554-5,  while  besieged 
oy  the  united  forces  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Cosmo,  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence,  previous  to  the  final  extinction  of  their 
republic.  It  is  a  faithful  historical  account,  and  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  most  intense  interest  2.  Dell*  Imprese,  4to. 
Venice,  1594.  This  is  a  work  of  considerable  erudition 
concerning  the  origin  and  symbolic  language  of  devices 
and  mottoes  which  were  assumed  in  the  ages  of  chivalry  by 
knights  at  tournaments  or  on  setting  ofS  on  some  expedi- 
tion, many  of  which  became  perpetuated  in  the  escutcheons 
and  armorial  bearings  of  noble  families,  while  others  were 
assumed  by  academies  and  other  societies.  This  book  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject.  Bargagli 
dedicated  it  to  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.,  by  whom  he  was 
made  Count  Palatine,  with  the  pri\ilege  of  adding  the 
Jouble-headed  eagle  to  his  coat  of  arms.  The  third  work 
of  Bargagli  is  //  Turamino  ovvero  del  Parlare  e  dello 


Scriver  Sanese,  4 to.  Siena,  1602,  a  dialoctie  on  tne  X'srtoui 
dialects  of  Tuscany,  and  especially  on  that  of  Sirra.  «>\- 
plaining  the  principal  difl^erences  of  spelHnir  and  pronvn- 
ciation  between  that  and  the  Florentine  dialect,  a  a  ui  li  .;> 
the  difference  in  certain  words  used  by  each  to  ^  ?.<»f>  ihv 
same  objects.  The  Turamino  gives  a  list  uf  old  Sieri  m; 
writei-s,  especially  poets,  beginning  from  the  thirteentli  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  work  of  some  interent  to  plnlologist^  to  J 
Italian  scholars.  Bargagli  wrote  other  minor  works  I  ot  n 
in  prose  and  verse.'   He  died  in  1612. 

His  brother  Girolamo,  who  was  a  professor  of  law,  and 
afterwards  a  counsellor  of  some  note  in  his  native  city,  m^n 
likewise  an  author.  He  wrote  a  book  called  Diah*in  H^t 
Giuochi  che  nelle  Vegghie  Sanest  ^  usanodi /ar^,  h\o. 
Venice,  1575,  which  is  an  explanation  of  the  numerous  Mx>i  il 
games  which  used  to  be  and  are  still  occasionally  placed  vi 
Italy  among  friendly  parties  assembled  to  pass  together  the 
winter  evenings,  and  in  which  there  is  often  a  considfrai  ic 
display  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  of  quickness  of  repartee.  aiA 
shrewdness  in  guessing.  The  author  justly  condemns  tla^e 
licentious  equivocations  or  indecent  allusions  which  arc  at 
times  resorted  to  in  these  games.  This  book  has  be<*n  in 
some  erroneously  attributed  to  Scipione  Bargagli.  (Maz- 
zuchelli, Scrittori  d Italia,) 

BARGAIN.  This  word  is  immediately  derived  intn  tr.* 
English  language  from  the  French  Barguigner ;  and  per- 
haps ultimately  from  the  Itahan  Bargagnare,  Its  etymit- 
logy  is  quite  uncertain,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  frequent  i  > 
used  in  the  middle  ages  to  signify  the  arrangement  ot  t:'<* 
terms  of  a  contract  of  purchase.  (See  Ducange,  Gtosnat.  :n\ 
verbum  Barcaniarc.)  In  this  sense  it  is  commonly  u»ed  in 
English  law;  and  when  a  bargain  and  sale  of  gciod<k  i^ 
mentioned,  the  bargain  denotes  the  arrangement  of  ti.o 
terms  upon  which  one  sells  and  another  buys  ;  and  the  m'c 
expresses  the  completion  of  the  contract  so  as  to  pa»s  tr* 
property  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer.  In  such  cases  i  e 
seller  is  called  the  bargainor,  and  the  buyer  is  torme«l  t  u^ 
bargainee.  The  two  parts  of  the  transaction  taken  tu^tr.ber 
constitute  the  whole  contract  of  buying  and  selling  pei»oi.jI 
goods  so  as  effectually  to  change  the  property.  In  orci«r. 
however,  to  give  validity  to  this  contract,  it  is  essential  th  t 
there  should  be  a  consideration  given  or  promised  by  t:.j 
bar°rainee  to  the  bargainor.  Thus  if  a  man  verbally  egrvH  ^ 
to  sell  me  a  horse,  and  I  neither  pay  him  nor  promise  I  .m 
any  thing  fur  it,  this  is  what  the  English  law,  Ibliuwinir  m.v 
civil  law,  calls  nudum  pactum,  a  naked  bargain,  and  n^^t  a 
sale,  and,  being  wholly  void,  will  not  pass  the  property  in 
the  horse  to  me. 

The  term  Bargain  and  Sale  is  now  much  more  gencnvUy 
used  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  denote  a  kind  of  convev»u<  c 
of  real  property,  which  derives  its  efifeot  from  the  statute 
27  H.  VIII.  c.  10,  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  V^-<. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  before  that  statute,  it  wa&  t:.o 
custom  throughout  England  to  convey  land«  to  uses  :  ii.jt 
is  to  say,  the  legal  possession  of  them  was  vested  in  i*t:<^ 
person,  while  the  use  or  beneficial  interest  was  enjoyed  « 
another,  who  was  called  the  cestuique  use,  Thb  prac:  •  v 
is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the  mona^i  * 
societies,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  statutes  of  mt>rt- 
main,  which,  while  they  prohibited  a  direct  conve\ancc  * » 
those  corporations,  did  not  in  terms  extend  to  aliVnal.. :  -« 
to  third  persons  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  religious  lu);>>  >. 
This  defect  was  afterwards  remedied  by  the  statute  \  '> 
Ric.  II.  c.  5,  which  rendered  uses  subject  to  the  pi'ii;  i.  ^ 
imposed  by  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  But  the  practict*  cf 
conveying  land  to  uses  was  found  to  be  attended  with  ^> 
much  convenience,  that  it  still  continued  with  re^pcft  t  • 
estates  of  private  individuals.  The  courts  of  com luv^n  U'^ 
indeed,  refused  to  acknowledge  any  other  title  than  tha:  •  : 
the  person  who  was  actually  in  possession  of  the  land.  Tx  : 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  upon  the  ground  that  the  l«  v:  »i 
tenants  were  bound  in  conscience  to  perform  the  triiNts  :\.».- 
which  the  land  was  vested  in  them,  used  to  interfere  t<>  r  u - 
pel  them  to  account  for  the  profits  of  the  land  to  the  ccs  tut  -^  " 
use,  and  to  dispose  of  it  according  to  his  directions. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Equ-.u 
over  trusts,  which  has  since  assumed  so  extensive  and  clil- 
plicated  a  shape.  The  intrast  in  the  use,  being  a  creat  .  .^ 
of  Courts  of  E(iuity,  was  uf  course  subject  to  the  m-^^ 
cations  imposed  by  those  rourts.  Hence,  they  permitt.  i 
uses  to  pass  by  the  will  of  ccatuique  uac  at  a  lime  u  i.t  a 
land  itself  was  not  devisable  except  by  paxtlcular  cu^^i  :a. 
Again,  uses  were  not  subject  to  aids,  re'Uci>,  Manl»hip,  mar 
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nnpro,  escheat,  or  any  other  feudal  incident,  nor  liable 
for  tlio  debts  of  cestuique  use. 

The  use  beinf:^,  in  contemplation  of  equity,  thus  separated 
fnmi  the  possession  of  the  land,  it  followed  that  the  alien- 
ation of  tho  one  might  be  made  without  parting  with  the 
uthor.     Thus,  if  a  person,  possessed  of  an  estate  in  fee- 
si  :ni)le.  m^ide  a  bargain  with  another  that  the  estate  should 
Iw  his,  but  retained  possession  of  the  property,  the  Court  of 
( ■hanrery  (provided  the  bargain  was  grounded  upon  a  suffi- 
cient consideration)  looked  upon  the  bargainer  as  holding  the 
estate  t^  the  use  of  the  person  from  whom  the  consideration 
]>ro«eeded,  and  who  was,  according  to  the  dictates  of  good  con- 
siicncc,  to  be  treated  as  the  real  owner  of  the  estate.  Equity, 
however,  following  tho  rule  of  the  civil  law,  not  to  enforce  a 
fnoJurn  pactum^  refused  to  compel  the  performance  of  any 
a «:i  cements  except  such  as  were  founded  either  on  good  or 
valuable  consideration.   These  two  classes  of  contracts  gave 
rjse  to  two  new  kinds  of  conveyance,  which,  though  dis- 
rftz'Arded  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  became  operative 
ill  equity.     The  first,  namely  a  conveyance  on  a  good  con- 
sideration, was  where  the  owner  of  the  estate,  in  considera- 
li-'U  v)f  an  intended  marriage,  or  of  the  love  which  he  bore 
liis  actual  wife,  child,  or  other  blood   relation,   agreed  by 
flet'd  to  hold  the  estate  for  the  use  of  such  wife,  child,  or 
bl(H)d  relation.     This  was  called  a  covenant  to  stand  seised, 
iVom   the  word   *  seisin,'   which  in    English   law  siixnifies 
possession  of  a  freehold  estate.     The  other  was  where  the 
run  tract  was  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration  ;  namely, 
one  consisting  of  money  or  money's  worth  (as  rent,  or  ser- 
vices incident  to  feudal  tenure),  and  was  called  a  bargain 
and  sale.     It  was  originally  a  mere  contract  for  sale ;  but  in 
pr<»cessof  time  it  became  a  mode  of  settlement  of  land,  in 
which   case  the  courts  of  equity  did  not  inquire  into  the 
amount   of  the  consideration,    provided  it  were   valuable 
according  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term. 

In  process  of  time,  the  inconvenience  of  separating  the 
real  from  the  ostensible  ownership  of  the  land  was  found  to 
counterbalance  any  advantages  that  might  have  been  acci- 
dentally derived  from  the  system.  The  departure  from  the 
prniciples  of  the  common  law  of  England,  in  permitting 
s*xTet  alienations  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  open  and  no- 
torious conveyances  of  former  times,  opened  a  wide  door  to 
fraud.  The  feudal  lords,  in  particular,  suflfered  by  the  system 
of  uses  to  such  an  extent,  that  several  legislative  enactments 
were  from  time  to  time  introduced  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evil.  [See  Uses  ]  At  length  the  legislature, in  the  27th  year 
ot  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.,  by  a  bold  enactment  abolished  the 
<li.>tinction  between  ownership  of  the  land  and  ownership  of 
tiie  use,  by  transferring  uses  into  possession,  that  is  to  say, 
by  giving  to  the  person  who  had  formerly  only  an  interest 
iji  the  use,  a  perfect,  indefeasible,  legal  estate  in  the  land. 
So  that  where  a  person  before  the  statute  (having  a  freehold 
estate  in  lands)  had  agreed,  for  good  oi*  valuable  considera- 
tion, that  the  use  of  such  lands  should  belong  to  another,  the 
statute  divested  the  bargainer  of  all  interest  in  the  land,  and 
conferred  upon  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  was 
made  (or,  in  legal  language,  the  bargainee),  the  same  estate 
in  the  land  that  he  formerly  had  in  the  use.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  if  the  bargainer  had  an  estate  less  than 
freehold  in  the  land  (as  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years),  the 
statute,  which  pn)vide3  only  for  cases  where  persons  are 
S'^isrd  to  the  use  of  others,  was  held  not  to  apply.  Therefore, 
in  that  case  the  bargainee  was  left  to  his  remedy  in  equity 
as  before.  But  in  conveyances  of  freehold  estates,  the 
«tatute  gives  such- a  title  to  the  bargainee  as  he  can  enforce 
in  a  court  of  law  without  having  recurrence  to  equity. 
The  operation  of  the  conveyance  has  been  well  dcscril)ed  to 
be  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  bargain  first  vests  the  Use,  and 
then  the  statute  vests  the  possession  in  the  bargainee.  The 
\^ord»  of  the  statute  extend  to  every  species  of  real  property 
(exrept  copyhold  estates),  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
\>h('ther  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder.  Therefore, 
nil  su<^h  property  (if  actually  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
cTcation  of  the  use)  may  he  the  subject  of  conveyance  by 
barizain  and  sale.  (Sanders  O/i  U^es  and  Trusts,  vol.  i. 
j».  1U7;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  51.) 

The  legislature  having  thus  given  a  legal  effect  to  this 
prjuitable  mode  of  transfer  of  ])roperty,  proceeded  in  the  same 
M'»ion  lo  provide  against  its  being  turned  into  an  instru- 
ment of  fraud.  Tho  secret  nature  of  uses  had  been  men- 
tioned m  the  preamble  nf  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  as  one  of  the 
]itincipal  reasons  for  their  abohtij^n.  To  prevent  the  same 
objection  from  arising  to  the  conveyance  by  bargain  and 


sate  under  the  statute,  the  statute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16,  pW* 
vided  that  no  bargain  and  sale  should  operate  to  pass  ftti 
estate  of  freehold,  unless  made  by  writing  indented, 
sealed,  and  enrolled  in  one  of  the  king's  courts  of  record 
at  Westminster,  or  with  the  cuslos  rotulorum,  and  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
or  counties  where  the  lands  bargained  and  sold  lay,  or  two 
of  them  at  the  least,  whereof  the  clerk  of  the  peace  was 
to  be  one :  the  enrolment  to  be  made  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  writing.  The  act  contains  an  excep* 
tion  of  lands  lying  within  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns  cor- 
porate, where  the  mayors  or  other  officers  have  authority,  or 
have  lawfully  used  to  enrol  any  evidences,  deeds,  or  other 
waitings.  A  bargain  and  sale,  therefore,  of  such  lands, 
operates  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from  the  date  of  the 
conveyance.  Tho  writing  required  by  this  statute  must  be 
a  deed ;  i.  e.,  must  be  delivered  as  well  as  sealed,  as  the 
requisition  that  it  be  indented  implies ;  for  the  indented 
ed^e  of  the  parchment  is  a  symbol  of  a  duplicate  of  tho 
writing  being  in  the  hands  of  another  contracting  party. 
(Burton  on  Real  Prapertij^  p.  140 ;  and  see  Dekd,  In- 
denture.) 

The  enrolment  of  a  bargain  and  sale  is  a  copy  of  the 
deed  upon  parchment  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  court  • 
and  as  the  statute  requires  this  to  be  made  within  six 
months,  without  saying  calendar  mon'ihs,  it  is  understood, 
according  to  a  well  known  rule  of  law,  to  mean  lunar 
months,  consisting  each  of  twenty-eight  days.  But  a  re- 
cent statute  for  the  abolition  of  fines  and  recoveries  (3  and  4 
Wm.  IV.  cap.  74)  provides  (s.  41)  that  bargains  and  sales 
made  in  pursuance  of  that  act  shall  be  good  if  enrolled 
within  six  calendar  months.  The  deed  may  be  enrolled 
upon  proof  of  its  due  execution,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  bargainer. 

As  the  statute  of  enrolments  obstructs  the  operation  of 
the  conveyance  until  it  be  enrolled,  frequent  questions  have 
arisen  in  our  courts  as  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  bargainee 
in  the  interval  between  the  execution  of  the  deed  and  the 
enrolment.  For  most  purposes  the  enrolment  has  a  retro- 
spective relation  to  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  same  eflfect  as  if  the  enrolment  were  immediate.  But 
it  has  been  held  that,  although  the  bargainee  of  a  reversion 
is  entitled  to  the  rent  incurred  between  the  delivery  and 
the  enrolment,  yet  if  the  tenant  pay  the  rent  to  the  bar- 
gainer, the  payment  is  lawful,  and  the  bargainer  is  not 
compellable  at  law  to  account  for  it.  Again,  it  seems  that, 
if  a  bargainee  before  enrolment  convey  the  estate  by  bar- 
gain and  sale  to  another  person,  and  then  enrol  the  first 
deed,  the  second  deed  is  void,  though  it  be  afterwards  en- 
rolled. So  a  lease  made  by  a  bargainee  before  enrolment  iB 
not  valid.  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  see  Sanders  on 
Uses  and  Trusts,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.  The  74th  section  of  tho 
3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.  c^p.  74,  provides  that  every  deed  to 
be  enrolled  under  that  act  shall  take  effect  as  if  enrolment 
had  not  been  required^  but  shall  be  void  against  a  purchaser 
for  valuable  consideration  claiming  under  a  deed  subse- 
quent in  date  but  enrolled  before  the  other. 

Enrolments  of  bargains  and  sales  of  freehold  land  being" 
considered  as  deeds  of  record  have  been  deemed  so  far 
worthy  to  be  assimilated  in  their  nature  to  records  as  to 
render  a  copy  of  an  enrolment  admissible,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  without  any  actual 
proof  of  its  execution.  This  cannot  be  the  case  with 
any  other  kind  of  deed,  except  where  the  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  adverse  party,  who  refuses,  after  notice 
given,  to  produce  it.  But  statute  10  Anne,  c.  18,  s.  3,  in 
conformity  (as  it  is  said)  with  former  usage,  has  given  to 
enrolments  of  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale  the  same  privilege 
with  other  records,  by  making  copies  of  them  of  the  same 
force,  when  produced  in  evidence,  as  the  originals.  Such 
copies  must  be  examined  with  the  enrolments  and  signed 
by  the  proi)er  oflicer  (whence  they  are  called  office  copies), 
and  must  be  proved  upon  oath  to  be  true  copies  so  examined 
and  signed. 

Some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Enrolments 
a  method  of  evading  the  object  of  it  was  discovered.  The 
statute,  in  terms,  only  extends  to  conveyances  of  estates  of 
freehold  or  inheritance.  Therefore  if  a  person,  being  him- 
self possessed  of  an  estate  of  freehold  (for  otherwise,  as  we 
have  mentioned  above,  the  Statute  of  Uses  itself  did  not 
apply),  carved  an  interest  for  a  term  of  years  out  of  such 
estate  bv  dcH:'d  of  bargain  and  sale,  such  deed  did  not  re- 
quire enrolment.    And  the  Statute  of  Uses  conferring  upon 
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8Uoh  bargainee  for  years  the  legd  posaeaaionr  of  the  land, 
hd  was  in  a  conditiOii  to  receive  firom  the  bargainer  a  re- 
lease of  the  freehold  reversion :  for  a  release  is  a  reUnquish- 
inent  of  right,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  can 
only  be  msule  to  a  person  who  has  already  some  interest  in 
the  land,  which  enables  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  right 
relinquished.    [See  Rblbasb,  RsYsasiON.] 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  conveyance  by  lease  and  re- 
lease, which,  from  its  convenience  in  effecting  a  transfer  of 
the  legal  freehold  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  without 
any  additional  ceremonies,  has,  in  modern  times,  nearly 
superseded  every  other  mode  of  alienation  of  freehold  pro- 
Derty.  The  modem  conveyance  by  lease  and  release  is 
therefore  a  transaction  compounded  of  a  bargain  and  sale 
and  a  release  at  common  law,  in  which  two  deeds  are  re- 
quired. The  first,  which  is  generally  a  lease  by  bargain  and 
sale  for  one  year  for  a  nominal  consideration,  by  force  of  the 
Statute  of  Uses,  gives  the  actual  legal  possession  of  the 
Und,  without  a  formal  entry,  to  the  bargainee.  The  second, 
which  generally  bears  date  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
lease,  is  a  deed  of  release  of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  of 
the  land  to  the  party  who  has  already  obtained  possession  by 
virtue  of  the  lease  for  a  year.  (For  a  further  account  of 
this  mode  of  conveyance,  see  Leasb  and  Relkasb.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  as  before  the  Statute 
of  Uses  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  corporation  could  not  be 
seised  to  a  use,  so  since  that  statute  no  corporation  (even 
though  otherwise  not  disabled  in  law  from  alienation)  can 
convey  by  bargain  and  sale.  Therefore  such  a  corporation, 
in  order  to  convey  by  lease  and  release,  must  make  a  lease 
operating  at  the  common  law;  in  which  case  an  actual 
entry  upon  the  land  by  the  lessee  and  payment  of  rent  must 
be  made  before  the  lessee  has  such  a  possession  as  to  enable 
him  to  take  a  release  of  the  reversion. 

The  operative  words  of  transfer  commonly  Used  in  a  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale  are  '  bargain  and  sell  ;*  but  it  seems  that 
if  a  man,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  by  deed  indented, 
covenant  to  stana  seised  to  the  use  of  another,  or  give  and 
enfeofif,  or  alien,  grant,  and  demise  to  him,  such  deed,  if 
properly  enrolled,  will  operate  as  a  bargain  and  sale.  (San- 
aers,  Uses  and  Trusts,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.) 

A  bargain  and-  sale,  as  well  as  a  lease  and  release,  is  said 
to  be  a  harmless  conveyance,  t.  e.  if  a  person  by  either  of 
these  modes  of  conveyance  professes  to  grant  a  larger  in- 
terest than  he  actually  possesses  in  the  lamd  (as  where  a 
tenant  for  life  attempts  to  convey  the  fee),  the  conveyance 
operates  only  to  pass  such  interest  as  the  grantor  could  law- 
fillly  convey.  But  if  such  tenant  for  life  were  to  attempt 
an  alienation  by  a  more  violent  mode  of  conveyance  (as  by 
feoffment),  a  forfeiture  of  the  life  estate  woula  ensue,  and 
the  person  next  in  remainder  or  reversion  would  be  entitled 
to  take  advantage  of  such  forfbiture  by  an  immediate  entry 
upon  the  lands. 

By  the  Stamp  Act  (55  Geo.  III.  c.  184),  in  order  that 
a  bargain  and  sale,  as  consisting  of  one  deed,  may  not 
pay  a  lower  duty  than  a  conveyance  by  lease  and  release, 
which  Consists  of  two,  the  additional  duty  which,  if  the 
conveyance  had  been  by  lease  and  release,  would  have 
been  incurred  by  the  lease,  is  accumulated  upon  the  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale.  The  Statutes  of  Uses  and  Enrolments 
are  both  comprised  in  the  Irish  Act  (10  Car.  I.  sess.  2,  c.  ]), 
but  thero  is  no  Irish  statute  relating  to  copies  of  enrolments. 

BARGE  (Zoology),  the  French  name  for  some  of  the 
Godwits,  genus  Limosa  of  Brisson.     [See  CJodwit.] 

BARGE  COURSE,  a  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
tiling  of  a  roof  which  projects  over  the  gable  end  of  a 
building :  the  under  part  of  the  barge-course,  immediately 
over  the  external  wall  of  the  gable,  is  stuccoed.  To  protect 
this  stucco  from  the  weather,  two  boards,  called  barge- 
boards,  following  the  inclination  of  the  roof,  are  often 
attached  to  the  gables  of  old  English  houses,  fixed  near  the 
extremity  of  the  barge-course,  and  carvbd  in  the  richest 
manner  in  the  Gothic  style.  In  small  modern  buildings 
erected  in  the  form  of  cottages  the  barge-board  is  sometimes 
used,  but  it  is  generally  meagre  in  appearance,  and  does 
not  usually  possess  the  utility  of  the  old  barge-board.  These 
barge-boards  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  domestic  Grothic  architecture.  Numerous  fine 
examples  of  these  barge-boards  .may  be  seen  at  Coventry. 
(See  Pugin's  Ornamental  Gables^  in  which  the  rich  designs 
of  many  of  these  carved  boards  are  admirably  drawn.) 

The  word  Barge  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  bash,  which  is 
used  provincially  to  express  beating  in,  beating  on,  and 


beatmff  down.    The  barge-board  is  placed  at  the  gable  m^$ 

of  buildings  to  protect  the  barge-course  from  the  rain,  which 
would  otherwise  beat  in  upon  it.  The  barge^ourte  may 
therefore  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  6a«A-board.  Bash  may 
also  be  a  corruption  from  the  Saxon  bejceibao,  to  beahade, 
to  cover. 

BA'RI.  TERRA  DI,  one  of  the  fifteen  prorinoes  of 
the  continental  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  .Two  Sicilies. 
It  extends  about  eighty  miles  along  the  coast   of  the 
Adriatic  from  the  river  (5fanto,  the  antient  Aufidus,  which 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Capitanata,  to  within  five 
miles  north-west  of  Ostuni,  which  is  the  first  town  of  the 
Terra  d'Otranto  on  that  side.    Inland  the  province  of  B^ri 
extends  about  thirty-five  miles  as  &r  as  the  range  of  hi:;h 
hills,  which,  detaching  itself  from  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  near  Venosa,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  to- 
wards the  Adriatic,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow  into  that 
sea  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.    This 
range  divides  the  province  of  Ban  from  that  of  Ba&ili- 
cata.    Altamura,  the  last  town  of  Ban  on  that  side,  is 
at  the  fuot  of  the  range.    It  is  one  of  the  most  populous 
provinces  of  the  kingdom;    and  that  strip  of  it  which 
extends  along  the  sea-coast,  and  about  ten  miles  inland, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best-cultivated  count nes 
in  Italy.     It  is  studded  with  a  number  of  towns  at  a  few 
miles  distance  from  each  other,  such  as  Barletta,  Truni, 
Bisceglia,  Molfetta,  Giovenazzo,  Bari,    Mola,   Polignano, 
Monopoli,  Fasano ;  and  inland,  but  still  within  a  few  mile* 
of  the  coast  Andria,  Ruvo,  Noja,  Bitonto,  Bitetto,  Conxer- 
sano,  &c.     Several  of  these  towns  have  from   12,0UU  to 
18,000  inhabitants,  and  the  rest  from  4000  to  8000:  the 
whole  population  of  the  province  is  about  429,000.    The  in- 
terior of  the  country  is  much  less  populous  than  the  mari- 
time districts,  vast  tracts  of  it  bein^  left  for  pasture  or  being 
overgrown  with  woods.    This  part  is  covered  with  calcare>mb 
hills ;  the  valleys  are  susceptible  of  good  cultivation.     Both 
the  Terra  di  Bari  and  the  Terra  d'Otranto  are  called  by  tlie 
natives  Puglia  pietrosa,    •  stony  Puglia,*  in  opposition  tn 
Capitanata,  which  is  called  Puglia  piana^  *  flat  PugUa.' 
The  province  of  Bari  has  no  rivers  except  the  Ofanto.  wWh 
flows  along  its  north-western  border ;  but  abundant  sprint:* 
are  found  at  little  depth  underground,  and  supply  water 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.    The  principal  productions 
of  the  country  are  oil,  corn,    wine,  silk,  soda,    and   an 
abundance  of  fruit.     Oil  and  com  are  the  chief  article 
of  export.    The  towns  on  the  coast,  especially  Barlelia 
and  Bari,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Trieste,  Venice, 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  the  Ionian  Islands,  &c.    There  are 
some  manufactures  of  linen  at  Molfetta,  and  ship-buildinj; 
is  carried  on  in  all  the  maritime  towns.    The  harbours, 
are  only  fit  for  very  small  vessels.    The  climate,  though 
very  hot,  is  generally  healthy,  expect  in  some  spots  when 
the  water  from  the  heavy  rains  is  allowed  to  accimiul;iie 
and  stagnate.    A  eood  carriage-road  runs  along  the  coa&t 
from  Barletta  to  Mola,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  tliis 
tract  of  country,  called  La  Marina  di  Bart,  is  much  hoa^ted 
of  by  the  inhabitants  for  its  fertile  appearance  and  hi^jh 
state  of  cultivation.    Another  and  a  more  inland  line  ^ if 
rt)ad  runs  parallel  to  the  first,  passing  through  Andn^, 
Ruvo,  Bitonto,  &c.     The  province  of  Bari  is  adminis 
tered  by  an  intendente,  or  civil  governor,  who  resides  at 
Bari,  but  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  judicature  are 
established  at  Trani.    The  province  is  divided  into  three 
districts — Bari,  Barletta,  and  Altamura ;  and  the  whole  a 
subdivided  into  thirty -seven  pudicatore  ir^feriori^  having 
each  a  magistrate  or  inferior  judge. 

BARI,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  a  tXlv^ 
of  land  which  projects  into  the  sea.  and  is  140  miles  E.  b\  N. 
of  Naples,  in  4 1  °  8'  N.  lat.,  and  1 6*"  55'  E.  long.  It  was  calied 
Barium  (Bdpcov,  Strabo)  under  the  Romans,  and  was  one  of 
the  towns  of  Apulia.  At  one  epoch  it  was  probably  a  Grwk 
eolony,  though  nothing  appears  to  be  known  as  to  ite  origin. 


Greek  omo  of  Barium. 
[Britiih  MoMQiii.    Copper.  AetiuU  nie.  Welfh(  81  ktxIu.1 

It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  in  his  journey  to  Brundusium, 


Wa]et,  where  Qdoj-  and  Gumwd,  the  able  naturalixU 
attached  to  FrcycinetB  expedition,  Baw  numbers  of  them 
on  the  Bluo  MountalDV  living  gregariouily  in  small  lioaps, 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  genua. 


The  hird  brought  home  by  FreycJnet  reached  France 
alive ;  and  by    iia    good-natured  and  amusing  manne 

became  a  ^reat  fuvourile  nhi1e  on  Hhip-board.      It  was 
BkiUiil  mimic,  and  clucked  and  cacklud  hke  a  hen;   buti 
imitation   of  a   young   cock   waa  complete.     It  had   been 
trained  to  whistle  airs  at  Port  Jackson,  and  some  of  these 
it   appeared  to    forget,    but    recollected    thcro   on    being 
prompted. 

There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
Regent's  Park  which,  when  excited,  whistles  loud  and  clear 
the  first  notes  of  '  Over  the  water  to  Charley,' 

Caley,  on  the  authority  of  the  nilives,  says,  that  the  bird 
builds  in  trees,  the  nest  coneisting  of  sticks  lined  with 
grass,  and  generally  containing  three  youn^  ones.  It  is 
said  to  make  a  loud  whistling  noise,  perched  hiuh  in  the 
trees,  in  the  morning,  and  not  to  be  migratory.  The  piping 
crow  ii  rather  less  than  the  common  crow.  The  neck 
behind,  and  a  patch  extending  over  the  shoulders  and  back, 
together  with  the  bases  of  the  ning-coverta,  are  white,  tinged 
with  bluish.  There  is  some  pure  white  about  the  bnsc  of 
the  tail  and  tail-coverta  ;  t)ie  rest  of  the  plumage  is  deep 
black.  The  legs  and  claw«  are  dusky,  and  the  bill  is  bluish 
at  the  base  and  black  at  the  extremity.  VieilLot  gives  the 
name  of  Craclieut  to  this  genua. 

BA'RIUM,  a  peculiar  metal,  the  basis  of  the  alkaline 
oxide  or  earth  barytos.  Davy  first  gained  indication*  of  tlic 
decomposition  of  bnrytes  in  the  end  of  October,  IS07,  and 
obtained  an  alloy  of  it  with  iron  in  March,  1808.  Tlie 
prooesa  of  electrifying  mercury,  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  MM.  BerzeUui  and  Ponlin,  in 
Hay,  1808 ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  same  year, 
he  obtained  the  metal.  To  obtain  barium,  n  quantity  of  the 
mineral  substance  called  carbonate  of  barytcs  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  water,  and  placed  on  a  plate  of  pktina ;  a 
cavity  is  made  in  tne  paste  to  receive  a  globule  of  mercury ; 
the  mercury  is  rendered  negative,  the  platina  positive,  by 
means  of  a  Voltaic  battery  containing  about  one  hundred 
double  plates.  In  a  short  time  the  barytes  of  the  carbonate 
is  decomposed,  and  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  barium 
formed.  This  amalgam  must  be  heated  in  a  small  bent 
glass  tube,  which  contains  no  lead,  and  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas,  or  the  vapour  of  naphtha;  the  mercury  being  vola- 
tilized, the  banum  remains.  Barium  may  also  be  pn«ured, 
without  the  aid  of  electricity,  by  passing  a  current  of  the 
vapour  of  potassium  over  red-hot  barytes  in  an  iron  tube. 
Bjr  this  a  mixture  of  barium  and  oiide  of  potassium  is  ob- 
tained ;  fiom  this  the  metal  is  to  be  extracted  by  amalga- 
mation with  roereury,  and  the  amalgam  is  to  be  decomposed 
bv  boat  in  the  mode  already  described,  | 
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The  properties  of  barium  are,  that  it  rescmblei  lilrn  m 
appearance :  it  is  much  heavier  than  water.  Pir  it  sitiki  mc« 
in  sulphuric  acid,  though  surrounded  by  bubbles  ofe>>.  n 
oxidizes  readily  in  water  by  decumposing  it,  will)  the  i-^iil'j 
tion  of  hydrogen  gas ;  a  solution  of  barytes  is  thus  uhui-.xi. 
By  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  slightly  covered  wiili  a  rni-I  uT 
burytes;  it  fuses  before  it  becomes  red  hot.  and  n  tU 
temperature  it  acts  upon  glass,  without  being  TolatJiinil- 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  modemtely  healed,  it  Imret 
wilhadeep  ted  light.  It  may  be  flattened  a  lildt,»i'^ 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  malleable  melnl.  Bufum  b.. 
however,  as  )  et  been  obtained  only  in  small  quinliiin,  ml 
conaequeutly  its  properties  are  but  imperfectly  knnnn. 

Oxygen  and  barium  combine  to  form  two {ntDpnur'i, 
viz.,  the  protoxide  usually  called  bar^iet  or  tarylu,  nr^ 
\\ie  peroxide  of  barium.  Tlie  first  of  these  oxii]ci(tniiW"j 
occurs  larguly  in  nature,  and  was  discovered  in  iheyeirl"! 
by  Scheele;  its  name  is  derived  from /)aa<'c  (bam), U^'i. 
Barytes  is  met  with  combined  with  sulphuric  acid.  im~  ■'; 
hravy  spar  or  catch,  termed  chemically  siilplialt  DfUti:>N 
and  with  carbonic  acid,  constituting  the  mineral  Vnu] 
tfiMen'fe,  or  carbonateof  barytes;  it  may  be  prorured  1^ 'i^ 
composing  either  of  these  native  compounds.  ThcunpV, 
mode,  when  it  is  wanted  free  from  water,  is  lo  conifrt  i: 
carbonate  into  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  this  irhcn  itMr.,;; 
heated  in  an  earthen  crucible  is  decomposed,  audlbe  in'" 
acid  being  expelled,  the  barytes  remaining  has  thefiitlui:: 
properties  :— It  is  of  greyish  white  colour;  nhen  aiirsd':  : 
with  water  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  in  a  short  limt  L1',>  ' 
a  Cnc  white  powder ;  if  more  water  is  added,  it  bcciiai., 
crystalline  and  very  bard  mass.  The  ipeeific  f.n\\\\  '. 
barytes  is  about  4.0 ;  it  is  extremely  poisonous,  Iii<  ,: 
acrid,  alkaline,  caustic  taste,  and  requires  a  high  tiaj-i. 
ture  to  fuse  it. 

Barytes,  or  the  protoxide  of  barium,  is  compowt  of.  - 
cording  to        .  .  .         Benetius.     Tliomiui.. 

1  equivalent  oxygen .     .    s  8 

1        do.       barium  08.66  es 

equivalent    ....  76.66  7e 

Barytes  and  water  combine  and  form  at  kasi  ni ' : 
pounds:  the  first,  hydrate,  appears  to  be  proruicd  »'<< 
small  quantity  of  water  Is  poureil  upon  bar}IC9,tiidil:^'  . 
their  action,  as  has  been  already  staled,  much  i  '  - 
evolved,  and  the  barytes  becomes  a  white  pomliir;  Ui;- .  -  i 
bably  contains  one  equivalent  of  water.  It  is  fusliieili  • 
heat,  but  does  not  part  with  its  water  eten  aheDhF:i:.'i 

According  to  Davy,  20  parts  of  water  it  60°  div  ',  ■  I 
part  of  barytes:  the  solutiiin  is  called  barylttK.  ■  \ 
IS  frequently  wtcd  us  n  chemical  re-ageni,  esperiiL>  . 
termining  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  In  pj-'  ■ 
tures  ;  with  this  barytes  forms  an  insoluble  ciil>.i:if. 
both  barytes  and  barvtes  water  speedily  acquire  n- 
aeid  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Barytes  wsler  actt  !'- 
as  an  alkali,  concerting  vegetable  yellows  to  tiri'. 
reds  to  green,  and  saturating  acids.  Water  »t  SI:'"';." 
by  Davy's  experiments,  half  its  weight  of  ban !«■'(' 
a  mnsiderable  portion  separates  in  the  state  if  try-' 
the  solution  cools;  theise  crystals  contain  ten  tij'^  ■■ 

Peroxide  qfbartum  is  prepared  by  heating  ^arn^  '■ 
redness  in  a  platina  crucible,  gradually  aAaiog  t'.'-- 
nne-fourlh  of  its  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash;  11=  '■ 
oxygen  to  tlie  barytes,  or  protoxide  of  bariutn,  »--".' 
becomes  peroxide,  but  mixed  with  chloride  of  p-"" 
which  may  he  dissolved  by  cold  water,  while  the  ;■  ■ 
of  barium  remams  undissolved,  combined  vitli  •■  ' 
may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  oxygen  g»s  wr  ■  ' 
heated  to  wdneas.  It  is  composed  of  two  tqoii--.:-- 
oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  barium.  It  iidr.-:;- 
by  acids,  and  is  used  only  in  preparing  tbc  }*:-^' 
hydrogen. 
Neither  awte  nor  hydrogen  unites  with  bsiiBO- 
Cklorine  and  barium  combiue  to  fiMTnone'b^''--"" 
listing  of,  according  lo  ,  .     Benelius.      Tb'^-' 

1  equivalent  of  chlorine     .    3S'47  - 

1  do.         barium     .    fiS-tC  <^ 

equivalent       ....  101'13  I  ■ 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  chloride  of  bariBii^' 
carbonate  of  barytes  in  muriatic  acid,  eraponte  13 
so  as  to  obtain  rryatals,  and  then  t     ' 
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roil  heat ;  by  this  the  oxygen  of  the  barytes  and  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  muriatic  acid  are  expelled,  and  cbloriae  of 
i>ariura  remains,  in  the  state  of  a  colourless  dense  salt, 
^^lMcll  is  soluble  in  water,  but  scarcely,  if  at  all,  in  alcohol. 
A\'hen  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  crystals  are  ob- 
tained, which  contain  water,  and  which  are  probably  muri- 
ate of  barytes.  Chloride  of  barium  is  much  used  in  solution 
as  a  chemical  re-agent. 

Su/phur  and  barium  combine,  and  probably  in  several 
proportions,  but  these  sulphurets  have  not  been  sufficiently 
0X51  mined.  According  to  Berzelius  they  may  be  obtained  in 
several  modes :  first,  by  heating  barytes  in  a  glass  tube  to 
nMiness,  and  passing  over  it  a  cuiTent  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
dru^^en  gas,  until  vapour  of  water  ceases  to  be  formed; 
seeondly,  bv  heating  together  to  redness  a  mixture  of 
barytes  ana  sulphur;  thirdly,  by  heating  together  finely- 
p  .'.ulered  sulphate  of  barytes  and  powdered  charcoal  in  a 
covered  crucible ;  in  this  case  the  charcoal  takes  oxygen 
both  from  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  barytes, and  sulphuret 
ot'  ))arium  remains,  which  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  watei, 
and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  colourless  transparent 
orvstals ;  these  crystals  are  sulphuret  of  barium  containing 
w  aler.  This  last  is  the  best  and  easiest  method  of  procuring 
sulpluiret  of  barium  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
I»nrpo3e  of  forming  the  salts  of  barytes,  as  the  muriate,  ni- 
trate, &c.  The  acids  precipitate '  sulphur,  and  combine 
\uth  the  barium,  converted  to  barytes  by  decomposing 
water,  and  combining  with  its  oxygen:  sulphuretted  hydro- 
iren  LTus  is  evolved  during  the  action  of  the  acids.  Sulphu- 
ret of  barium  is  probably  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
e.ii'h  of  its  elements. 

Phofiphorus  and  barium  combine  to  form  the  phnsphurct, 
by  healing  barytes  to  redness  in  a  glass  matrass  with  a  long 
nicl;,  and  throwing  phosphorus  upon  it.  There  are  formed 
b  ilh  phosphate  of  barytes  and  phosphuret  of  barium  ;  the 
njass  fuses,  and  on  cooling  has  a  brown  colour  and  a  metal- 
Lc  lustre:  when  too  strongly  heated  the  phosphuret  of 
barium  is  decomposed,  phosphorus  is  volatilize<l,  and  barytci 
remains.  Phosphuret  of  barium  decomposes  in  water ;  phos- 
phuret ted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  hypophosphite  of 
Inirytes  remains  in  solution. 

J'.dtue  and  barium  unite  and  form  the  iodide  of  this 
metal ;  it  may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  barytes  with  hy- 
<lr;cj(lic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  obtained:  it  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  acicular  crystals, 
w  \\(^\\  deliquesce  slightly  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Jiromine  and  bari um, "whan  combined, form  the  bromide: 
It  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  excess  of  moist  carbonate  of 
t..ir\ies  in  a  solution  of  protobromide  of  iron:  the  filtered 
<..lution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  resiihie  made 
r. -i  hot;  by  dissolving  this  in  water  and  by  c^ireful  evapo- 
rai  ion.  colourless  rhombic  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are 
j^uliii»!o  in  alcohol. 

Huoiine  and  barium  may  be  made  to  combine  by  digest- 
in«4  fresh  precipitated  and  moist  carbonate  of  barytes  in 
Ihioric  acid  ;  the  carbonate  is  decomposed,  and  the  lluoride 
(  r  barium  is  formed,  and  separates  in  the  state  of  a  white 
p.»-.Mlor.  This  may  be  heated  to  redness  without  deconi- 
p  .Miij:.  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water:  the  solution  by  eva- 
p  )ration  yields  crystalline  grains,  which  are  readily  dis- 
fe  1\  ed  by  muriatic  and  nitric  acids. 

Having  described  the  principal  binary  compounds  of  ba- 
ri'.rn,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  more  useful  of  the  numerous 
y.  ts  formed  by  combining  the  protoxide  of  barium  (barytes) 
\\i\\\  different  acids.  The  following  are  the  only  barytic 
Mi'.t^  which  are  extensively  employed. 

A  rtate  of  barytes.  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
v..Mng  either  barytes  or  the  carbonate  in  acetic  acid,  or 
/.  .imposing  the  solution  of  sulphuret  of  biu-ium  with  it. 
}.%  evai>oration  crystals  of  acetate  of  barytes  are  obtained  in 
N.,'M.ler  prisms,  resembling  those  of  acetate  of  lead;  these 
r-\NtaU  ettloresce  by  exposure  to  the  air;  they  dissolve  in 
1  -  73  part  of  cold  water,  and  in  1  'Ol  of  boiling  water ;  100 
\  .«rt),  of  cold  alcohol  dissolve  one  part  of  these  crystals,  and 
u  aen  boiling,  one  part  and  a  half.  This  salt  is  composed 
\e.->  nearly  of 


1  equivalent  of  acetic  acid 
1         do.  bar}te8 

3        do.  water 


^ 
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bv  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia ;  it  is  also  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  sulphates  which  precipitate  sulphate  of  barytes. 

Accorchng  to  Mitscherlich,  when  this  salt  crystallizes  at 
the  temperature  of  55°  Fahrenheit,  it  cxjntains  only  6  6  per 
cent,  of  water ;  but  when  below  this  temperature  it  contains, 
as  above  stated,  about  17 '5  percent,  of  water  of  crystal 
lization. 

Carbonate  of  barytes.  This  substance  occurs  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  as  a  mineral  product,  and  is  by  mineralo- 
gists sometimes  c:dled  wiiherite.  It  is  a  dense  substance, 
its  specific  gravity  being  about  4*331  ;  it  is  sometimes 
translucent  and  nearly  colourless,  but  is  often  opaque.  It 
sometimes  occurs  crystallized,  and  the  primary  form  is  a 
right  rhombic  prism,  but  it  usually  has  the  form  of  a  six- 
sided  prism. 

Carbonate  of  barytes  is  so  nearly  insoluble  in  water  as  to 
require  about  4300  times  its  weight  at  60%  and  23U0  at 
212"  for  solution :  and  it  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water  con- 
taining any  salt  in  solution.  It  is  poisonous,  and  suffers  no 
change  by  exposure  to  the  air;  when  strongly  heated  with 
charcoal  it  is  decomposed,  and  on  the  addition  of  water  a 
solution  of  barytes  is  obtained.  It  consists,  according  to 
Dr.  Tliomson,  of 

I  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid    ,     22 
1        do.  barytes         .         76 

98 

It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  in  various  acida 
to  procure  barytic  salts,  and,  when  heated  with  charcoal, 
also  for  preparing  bar}'tes,  especially  when  it  is  wanted 
merely  in  solution  in  water.  Bicarbonate  and  ses(juicar- 
bonate  of  barytes  may  be  formed,  but  they  are  unimportant 
compounds. 

Muriate  of  barytes, — This  salt  maybe  procured  by  sa 
turating  the  acid  with  barytas,  or  more  economically  by  de- 
composing the  sidphuret  of  barium  or  carbonate  of  barytes 
witii  the  acid.  The  solution,  when  pure,  is  colourless,  and 
by  evaporation  yields  rhombic  crystals  of  muriate,  composed 
ot'  nearly 

1  equivalent  of  muriatic  acid     .  .       37 

1         do.  barytes         ,  .  76 

1         do.  water     •  .  .9 
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The  Uste  of  tbii  salt  is  saline  and  bitter  •  it  is  decomposed 


Those  crystals  dissolve  in  five  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and 
in  a  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water.  Tliey  are  not  al- 
tered by  exposure  to  the  air.  'SVhen  exposed  to  a  red  heat, 
122  parts  of  the  crystals  yield  18  parts  of  water,  and  1U4 
parts  of  chloride  of  barium  remain. 

This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  same  substances  as  pro- 
duce this  effect  upon  the  acetate.  It  is  used  as  a  chemical 
re-asfent. 

Nitrate  of  barytes  is  readily  procured  by  addine:  nitric 
acid  either  to  barytes,  its  carbonate,  or  to  the  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  barium.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and  by 
evaporation  yields  crystals,  the  form  of  which  is  the  regular 
octahedron. 

This  salt  requires  12  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°  for 
solution,  and  between  3  and  4  times  its  weight  at  212°.  It 
is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  when  strongly 
heated  it  is,  as  already  noticed,  decomposed,  and  barytes 
remains  in  a  pure  state.  This  salt  consists  of,  according 
to  Dr.  Thomson, 

1  equivalent  of  acid        .  .  .54 

1        do.  barytes         .  .  76 
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The  crystals  contain  no  water. 

Sulphate  of  barytes, — This  compound  occurs  largely  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  especially  in  the  lead  mines  of  the 
north  of  EIngland :  it  occurs  both  amorphous  and  crystal- 
lized. In  the  former  state  it  is  sometinies  colourless  and 
transparent,  and  frequently  opaque.  The  crystals  are  olleii 
very  large,  and  the  primary  form,  subject  to  many  varieties, 
is  a  rhombic^^prism.  It  is  extremely  heavy,  its  specific 
<rravity  being'  about  4' 7.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  in- 
sipid, and  insoluble  in  water;  indeed,  strong  sulphuric  acid 
is  the  only  lluid  which  dissolves  it  in  any  notable  qvuuitity, 
and  from  this  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  It  is  composed 
of,  very  nearly, 
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1        equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid 
1  do.  barytes 


4« 
76 

116 


Tlic  native  crystals  contain  no  water. 

Heat  produces  no  decomposition  in  sulphate  of  barytes ; 
but,  as  already  noticed,  wben  heated  with  charcoal,  it  is 
converted  into  sulphuret  of  barium.  When  boiled  also  in 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  a  portion  of  it  is  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  barytes ;  but  the  decomposition 
takes  place  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Sulphate  of  barytes  is  formed  whenever  a  soluble  sulphate 
is  added  to  a  solution  either  of  barytes  or  any  salt  of  barytes. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  extreme  insolubility  of  this  salt  that 
It  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  all  sulphates,  are  used  as  tests  of 
each  other's  presence. 

When  sulphate  of  barytes  is  only  moderately  heated  with 
carbonaceous  matter,  a  solar  phosphorus  is  formed,  which 
is  called  the  Bolognian  Phosphorus.    [See  Phosphorus.] 

BARJOLS,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  deprtment  of  Var, 
513  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris,  in  43*>  34'  N.  lat.,  6°  0'  E. 
long.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small  stream  which 
Hows  into  the  Arj^ns,  of  which  river  the  western  part  of 
the  department  forms  the  basin.  The  time  of  the  foun- 
dation of  this  town  is  uncertain.  In  1060  il  belonged  to 
Rimbauld  or  Raimbault,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  bestowed 
the  town  on  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  VEspinar, 
which  he  founded  here  in  1060.  The  then  reigning  pope, 
Alexander  II.,  exempted  this  church  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute to  the  papal  see ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Frejus  resisted  this 
exemption,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  the  church, 
on  certain  conditions,  under  his  superintendence.  This 
church  was  collegiate:  among  other  relics,  it  contained 
the  body  of  St.  Marcel,  Bishop  of  Die ;  but  the  Calvinists 
having  in  1562  become  masters  of  the  town,  burnt  this 
relic,  and  the  townsmen  were  only  able  to  preserve  one  of 
the  fingers.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  at  Barjols 
a  convent  of  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  and  a 
nxmnery  of  Ursulines.  The  trade  carried  on  is  chiefly  in 
oil,  wine,  brandies,  paper,  leather,  and  silk.  Leather  is 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantity ;  the  Dictionnaire 
Univer&el  de  la  France  (Paris,  1804)  assigns  to  the  town 
sixteen  tan-yards.  The  manufactures  of  paper,  silk-twist, 
earthenware,  and  white  wax,  are  less  important.  The 
population  in  1832  was  3512.  In  tlie  Dictionnaire  des 
Gaules  it  is  mentioned  that  three  considerable  fairs  were 
held  yearly. 

In  the  subterranean  sacristy  of  one  of  the  former  con- 
ireats  of  this  place  (called  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites — 
but  we  have  no  account  of  that  order  having  a  house  here) 
are  some  remarkable  congelations,  in  which  the  spectators 
imagine  they  can  recognise  the  figures  of  animals  and 
fruits.  Some  subterraneous  caverns  also  ofier  remarkable 
specimens  of  stalactites.  From  these  caverns  sand  suited 
for  glass  works  is  procured. 

The  country  round  is  very  delightful.  There  is  a  silver 
mine  near  the  town,  but  whether  it  is  now  worked  does  not 
appear  from  our  authorities.  CExpilly,  Dictionnaire  des 
Gaules,  &c. ;  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France,  &c.) 

BARK,  in  vegetable  physiology,  is  the  external  coating 
of  the  stem  and  branches  of  pUnts,  ensheathing  the  wood. 
In  woody  Kxogens  it  separates  spontaneously  from  the 
wood  iu  spring  and  summer,  and  in  herbaceous  plants  of 
tlie  same  class  it  may  be  easily  removed  with  a  little  care ; 
but  in  Endo^ens  and  Acrogens  it  is  so  continuous  with  the 
central  part  of  the  stem,  that  it  can  never  be  divided  except 
by  violence,  and  by  lacerating  the  tissue  which  lies  immedi- 
ately below  it.  This  difference  arises  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  plants  of  these  three  great  natural  classes  re- 
spectively grow.  Exogens  add  annually  new  matter  to  the 
inside  of  tneir  bark  and  the  outside  of  their  wood,  which 
renders  it  necessary  that  a  spontaneous  separation  of  wood 
and  bark  should  take  place  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
newly  generated  substance ;  but  Endogens.  which  grow  by 
addition  to  their  centre,  and  Acrogens,  by  .elongation  of 
their  point,  require  no  such  separation.  fSee  Exoosns  and 
Endoqens;  and  for  Acroobns,  a  word  of  very  recent  in- 
vention, see  the  article  Botany.] 

Bark  may  be  considered  to  originate  thus : — When  a  plant 
18  in  the  state  of  embryo,  that  part  which  finally  developes 
Into  a  stem  and  root,  or,  as  botanists  say,  into  the  axis  of 
giowth,  is  jomftrhing  like  two  cones  applied  to  each  other 


by  their  bases,  but  it  will  simplify  our  ideas  if  we  oontider  tt 
as  a  cylinder.  In  a  dormant  state  it  consists  of  noihinK  but 
cellular  substance ;  but  in  Exogens,  as  soon  as  the  cot)  l«w 
dons,  or  seed-leaves,  are  roused  into  growth,  woody  mati«rr 
is  generated  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  little  bundles,  whu  h 
are  arranged  in  a  circle  (a  a)  about  half  way  from  the  oentiv 


to  the  circumference,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  hollov  cylinder 
within  the  first.  The  cylinder  so  commenced  cuts'off  th« 
cellular  substance  into  two  parts:  one  oentnl  (6).  which 
finally  becomes  pith,  and  the  other  external  (c),  which  be- 
comes bark ;  the  two  maintaining  their  connexion  by  mear.t 
of  the  passages  (dd)  between  the  woodv  bundles  {a  a\. 
These  passages  ultimately  become  the  medullary  proreftM*v 
The  direction  thus  given  in  the  beginning  to  the  several 
parts  in  the  interior  of  an  Exogenous  stem  is  never  after- 
wards departed  from ;  but  all  the  additions  which  are  sub- 
sequently made  are  moulded,  as  it  were,  upon  this  onfrinal 
form.  The  woody  bundles  (a  a)  increase  in  size  by  growii.*; 
outwards,  and  consequently  the  medullary  processes  are  ex- 
tended ;  the  bark  continues  to  grow  and  give  wa^  lo  tb« 
pressure  of  the  wood  from  within,  till  at  last  a  year's  increas« 
has  been  accomplished.  Up  to  this  time  no  separation  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  bark  has  taken  place;  hot  in  a 
second  year,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  new  matter  to  He 
tdded  to  the  outside  of  the  wood  and  to  the  inside  of  the 
bark  (at  d  d),  n  spontaneous  separation  of  the  two  tiVc* 
place  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wood,  the  raeduliar^ 
processes  softening,  stretching,  and  growing  exiernally.  'ti 
order  to  admit  of  such  a  separation.  But  Bndogetis' and 
Acrogens  always  retain  their  bark  in  the  same  connexi  n 
with  tne  wood  as  it  is  in  Exogens  at  tlie  end  of  the  first  rear, 
there  being  no  necessity  for  a  separation  between  the  twu  m 
order  to  admit  of  subsequent  growth. 

In  its  anatomical  structure  bark  consists  of  a  mass  -f 
cellular  tissue  pierced  longitudinally  by  woody  matter,  whirh 
is  composed  entirely  of  woody  tulies  without  any  trace  f 
vessels,  but  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  long  fistuV 
ca\'ities,  in  which  resinous,or  milky,  or  juicy,  or  other  !«errv 
tions  are  lodged.  [See  Vascttlar  Tissttb.]  The  onir 
known  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  vessels  are  never  f  mrni 
in  bark,  occurs  in  Nepenthes,  where  they  have  been  di-*-  - 
vered  by  Pr.  Lindley.  Their  constant  absence  fVom  i:  < 
part  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  their  fbnrtior-. 
For  if,  as  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  they  are  in  «»re 
state  required  to  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  t.-  tl-f 
newly  forming  organs,  or,  in  another  state,  their  office  i«  ?o 
convey  fluid  with  great  rapidity  to  the  growing  leaves,  th- 1 
would  in  either  state  be  useless  in  the  bark,  whicb,  a^  wM 
be  presently  shown,  is  not  the  channel  through  wlrich  tt  ; 
organizing  principles  are  conveyed,  but  merely  a  passu ^ 
for  the  return  of  matter  after  its  organizing  eiSects  h«'? 
been  accomplished. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  bartt  is  a  crlittder,  x}^ 
woody  matter  of  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  v  i 
itself.  In  Endogens  and  Acrogens  it  undergoes  no  mater... 
increase  or  alteration  subsequently,  unless  it  be  that  tHf 
parts  are  increased  in  quantity  without  shifting  their  |>'-* 
tion.  But  in  Exogens,  in  consequence  of  their  wood  be*- • 
annually  augmented  by  external  additions,  as  before  stair**. 
the  bark  undergoes  annual  changes.  Corresponding  in:h 
the  annual  additions  to  the  wood  are  annual  addition*  to 
the  inside  of  the  bark,  consisting  of  a  c^hilar  layer  orr- 
spreading  the  whole  of  the  mside,  and  then  a  lavrr  r/ 
woody  matter,  which  answers  to  the  spaces  of  wood  includri 
between  the  meduljary  processes.  These  annual  additi«^r< 
which  are  called  the  liber  (whence  books,  which  were  wniteo 
upon  such  layers  nrope'rly  prepared,  were  called  iibri),  mot 
therefore  beexactlv  the  same  in  number  as  the  annmd  lare^ 
of  wood,  and  would  be  arranged  with  equal  rc^laritv  if'ihs 
barkwere  not  affected  by  any  disturbioff  cmiseu    Btaf  ia 
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otlier  plants.  The  liber  of  the  lime-tree,  the  bread-fruit- 
tree,  and  the  paper  mulberry  is  torn  into  slips  and  manu- 
factured into  useftil  mats ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter, 
is  macerated  and  beaten  in  water  till  it  becomes  thin  enough 
to  be  used  as  linen.  A  most  elegant  preparation  of  the 
liber  is  obtained  from  the  lace-bark  tree  of  Jamaica,  a  kind 
of  spurge-laurel  {Daphne) :  in  that  plant  it  is  very  white, 
separates  freely  into  a  great  number  of  layers,  and  may  be 
easily  converted  into  a  substance  very  much  resembling  lace. 
This  is  effected  simply  by  pulling  the  liber  sideways,  when 
its  woody  tubes  separate  mto  a  delicate  net-work  of  lozenge- 
shaped  meshes. 

The  liber  undoubtedly  derives  its  organic  origin  from  the 
leaves  and  leaf-buds ;  and  is,  in  theory,  part  of  an  inferior 
development  of  those  organs,  having  the  same  relation  to 
them  as  the  roots  have  to  a  young  plant.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  see  Wood. 

BARK-BED,  in  horticulture,  is  a  bed  formed  of  the 
spent  bark  used  by  tanners,  placed  in  the  inside  of  a  brick 
pit  in  a  glazed  house,  constructed  for  forcing,  or  for  the 
growth  of  tender  plants. 

The  object  of  a  bark-bed  is  to  produce  artificial  warmth 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  materials  of  which  it  consists, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
constantly  damp.  Gardeners  use  it  for  all  plants  which  re- 
quire what  they  call  bottom  heat ;  that  is  to  say,  for  all 
species  which  are  natives  of  tropical  climates,  and  for  pine- 
apples especially  ;  but  it  is  not  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  greenhouse  plants,  except  sometimes  for  striking  their 
cuttings.    [See  Cuttings.] 

In  constructing  a  bark  bed,  the  coarsest  bark  which  can 
be  obtained  aAer  the  tanners  have  used  it  should  be  selected, 
because  it  is  found  that  the  slowness  of  the  fermentation, 
and  consequently  the  steadiness  of  the  heat  given  off,  is  in 
propoilion  to  the  size  of  the  fragments  of  bark  employed : 
small  tan,  broken  into  minute  pieces  by  machinery,  although 
often  the  only  material  to  be  had,  should  consequently  never 
be  used  if  it  can  be  avoided.  After  having  been  slightly 
dried  by  being  spread  in  the  sun,  the  tan  is  first  laid  in 
heaps,  covered  with  mats,  until  fermentation  has  commenced ; 
it  is  then  transferred  to  the  brick  pit,  in  which  it  is  finally  to 
remain.  Having  been  lightly  but  evenly  arranged  in  the 
pit,  and  the  glass  roof  of  the  house  having  been  closed, 
the  tan  is  leiY  to  undergo  fermentation ;  which  at  first  is 
violent,  evolving  more  heat  than  any  plants  could  bear. 
But  in  a  few  days  it  subsides  ;  and  when  the  temperature 
of  the  bed  has  fallen  to  96^,  it  is  in  a  proper  state  to 
receive  the  pots,  which  are  to  be  plunged  in  it.  The  heat 
will  gradually,  but  very  slowly  diminish  to  60°,  below  which 
it  is  scarcely  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  gardeners,  that  the 
tan  should  be  retained  ;  but  the  temperature  may  a  second 
time  be  raised  to  70°  or  80°,  by  turning  the  tan  over,  or  fer- 
mentation may  be  further  renewed  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  yeast.  The  temperature  of  the  tan  is 
generally  judged  of  by  feeling  the  end  of  a  stick  which  is 
thrust  into  the  centre  of  the  bed ;  but  as  it  is  impossible 
to  use  so  rude  a  test  as  this  with  any  accuracy,  it  is  now 
more  customary  to  employ  what  is  called  a  Breegazzi*s  ther- 
mometer, which  consists  of  a  common  thermometer  intro- 
duced into  the  hollow  end  of  a  pole,  and  thus  protected  from 
being  broken  when  thrust  into  the  tan. 

It  is,  however,  found  that,  after  procuring  the  best  kind  of 
material,  the  heat  of  a  bark-bed  cannot  be  maintained  so 
steadily  or  so  long  as  is  desirable ;  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  substitute  fallen  oak-leaves,  which  can  easily  be 
collected  in  the  autumn.  These  ferment  much  more  slowly 
than  oak-bark,  and  never  acquire  so  high  a  temperature 
as  the  maximum  of  that  substance ;  and  as  they  are  less 
expensive,  they  should  always  be  used  when  they  can  be 
procured.  It  19,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  no  other 
leaves  than  those  of  the  oak,  or  of  some  other  plant  equally 
abounding  in  tannin,  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 

Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  a 
bark-bed,  it  is  always  found  necessary  to  employ  some  other 
mode  of  warming  a  house  in  addition— either  by  smoke- 
flues,  or  hot- water,  or  steam -pipes;  and  this  being  the 
case,  and  such  contrivances  being  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  raise  the  atmosphere  to  any  temperature  that  can  be  re- 
quired, a  question  has  been  started,  whether  a  bark*bed  is 
really  of  any  use.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  object 
of  a  bark-bed  is  to  produce  artificiad  warmth  by  fermenta- 
tion, and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  parting  with  its 
water.    So  far  as  these  objects  go,  they  can  certainly  be 


abundantly  and  more  efficiently  supplied  bjT'OlborinMBt:  the 
warmth  by  flues  or  water-pipes,  and  the  moisture  by  open 
tanks,  or  by  sieam- cocks,  or  by  watering  the  IJkxws  and  i»a1U 
of  a  hot-house.  But  there  still  remains  what  gardenexv  rail 
boUom-heat—A  word  in  which  one  would  think  tbei*  *-*s 
some  magic,  such  wonderful  effects  do  they  attribule  to  it. 
But  whatever  may  have  happened  when  those  central  fires, 
in  which  some  philosophers  beUeve,  were  in  action  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  no  case  now  known  in  whtch 
plants  grow  in  a  soil  which  even  approaches  lo  such  a  tem- 
perature as  that  supplied  by  a  bark-bed.  On  the  sandy 
shores  of  some  tropical  countries,  where  the  thtnnooMCer. 
plunged  into  the  earth,  will  sometimes  stand  at  12^,  00 
plants  can  grow  except  a  few  bulbs,  which  are  buried  deep 
below  the  surface,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  this  es^ceMte 
heat.  In  the  naked  plains  of  the  tropics,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  must  necessarily  be  Ibe  bi^hett 
from  the  beating  of  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  vegetatioii 
is  always  starved  and  stunted,  and  fitted  only  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  hard,  wiry  grasses,  shrubs  whose  branches  are 
converted  into  spines,  and  palm-trees ;  while  in  the  fon^sfs 
and  woodlands  of  those  same  countries.  Where  the  earth  i« 
constantly  shaded  and  cool,  the  most  splendid  speehneiu  d 
vegetation  are  developed.  No  observations  have,  as  far  ai 
we  know,  been  made  upon  the  temperature  of  tbe  earth  in 
such  situations ;  but  there  is  a  test  by  whieh  it  may  be 
judged  of  with  some  accuracy.  It  is  well  known  that  tn 
most  tropical  countries  there  exist  plants  called  water- 
vines — climbing  or  twining  plants*  whose  stems,  whea 
wounded,  discharge  a  considerable  q^uantity  of  dear  fluid, 
which  travellers  drink  with  avidity,  m  eonseauenee  of  it^ 
delightful  coolness.     We  have,  for  instance,  tlie  Tetraaeri 

fotatoria,  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  Phytocrene  gigantea,  tr 
ndia.  Now  the  coolness  of  the  sap  of  these  plants  must  be 
owing  to  that  of  the  earth  from  which  the  roots  extreeted  it : 
and  therefore  it  would  appear  that  the  temperature  of  lb? 
earth  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  tropics  is  not  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  atmospheric  heat  than  in  this  country, 
except  in  plains  where  planU  can  scarcely  grow,  AVe  nsr 
therefore  conclude  that  bottom-heat  is  useless*  or  wone ; 
and  that  bark-beds  are  only  rude  and  expenaire  con- 
trivances to  obtain  heat  and  moisture  in  a  hot-Louse. 

BARK.  There  are  several  kinds  of  bark,  which  entvr 
largely  into  commerce,  and  are  used  for  moeesses  in  the 
arts,  or  for  medicines.  The  principal  kinds  in  the  first  of 
these  classes,  of  which  we  shall  give  some  acooum,  aie — 

Oak  Bark, 
Cork  Bark, 

Mimosa,  or  Wattle  Bark,  and 
Quercitron  Bark. 

Among  the  descriptions  of  bark  used  fbr  medicines  wc 
shall  notice  only  that  known  under  the  name  of  Jesaiu'  <  r 
Pemvian  Bark :  the  others  are  not  of  much  commereia]  ifr- 
portance.  Some  other  kinds  of  bark,  as  Cinnamon  ani 
Cassia,  will  be  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Oak  Bark. — (German,  Etchenrinde,  Lake;  Dutch,  Rvt, 
Ewine;  Danish,  £arA,  Garverbark ;  Swedish,  3ark^  hkhcrx. 
French,  Tan  Brut,  Ecorce  de  Chene;  Italian,  Seorso  -a 
Querda — Corteccia  delta  Quercia ;  Spanish,  Ofrtcsa  d^  En- 
etna  ;  Portuguese,  Casca  do  CarvaUio ;  Russian,  Duirtr%i 
Kora  ;  Polish,  Dab  Garbarski ;  Latin,  Quereus  Corier  1 

For  a  long  time,  oak-bark  was  the  only  substance  Vi9t*l  " 
England  for  the  process  of  tanning;  and  it  wim  ihu* 
employed  for  ages,  without  the  tanners  knowing  what  vcnc 
the  properties  of  the  substance  which  produced  the  chctn  ^ 
change  whereby  hides  are  converted  into  leather.  The  in- 
creasing demand  for  oak-bark  beyond  the  means  of  sup>t> « 
so  raised  its  marketable  value,  that  an  investigation  berit?- 
necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  when  the  nature  .«' 
those  properties  was  discovered,  some  cheaper  substances 
might  be  found  to  answer  as  sul^titutes. 

Other  substances  besides  oak-bark  had  belbre  that  tin 
be^^n  used  for  making  leather  in  other  countries.  Amt'f^: 
these  substances  were  heath,  gall-nuts,  btrcVtree  Iwi. 
myrtle-loaves,  leaves  of  wild  laurel,  and  wi)}otr-bar)c.  Jz 
J  765  oak  saw-dust  was  applied  with  some  success  in  Ecr 
land  to  the  purpose  of  tanning;  and  this  plan  has  bnt 
since  pursued  in  Germany. 

The  result  of  investijrations  showed  that  the  t»n»:--^ 
power  of  oak-bark  resided  in  a  peculiar  astringent  substiri  • 
to  w.iich,  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  m.xr%.  • 
tannin  has  been  given.  In  more  recent  times.  Sir  Hum^hr 
Davy  deteimined,  by  a  series  of  experiments*  the  relitnc 
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U  Mflurly  odoQfleBS  when  dry,  but  is  tery  sensibly  aromatic 
while  under  the  process  of  decoction. 

Red  bark  is  taken  from  the  cinchona  ohlongifolia,  which 
is  found  growing  on  the  Andes.  It  is  imported  in  various- 
sized  pieces  packed  in  chests,  containing  each  from  100  to 
150  lbs.  Its  colour  is  that  of  a  reddish  brown:  its  taste  is 
not  so  bitter  as  that  of  the  pale  variety,  but  greatly  more 
astringent. 

Yellow  Peruvian  bark  was  first  brought  into  use  in  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1790 :  it  ia  obtained  from  the  cinchona 
cordifolia,  which  grows  at  Quito  and  Santa  F6.  This  variety 
is  imported  in  pieces,  some  quilled  and  others  flat,  of  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  packed  in  chests  containing 
from  90  to  100  lbs.  each.  The  colour  approaches  to  that  of 
an  orange;  it  gives  out,  in  decoction,  an  odour  very  similar 
to  that  of  pale  bark ;  its  taste  is  more  bitter,  but  it  is  not 
astringent.  Its  goodness  is  judged  of  by  the  colour.  If  it 
loses  its  orange  tint,  and  takes  that  of  pale  yellow,  it  is  not 
so  valuable,  and  it  is  still  worse  when  of  a  dark  colour,  be- 
tween red  and  yellow. 

It  is  said  that  the  native  Indians  were  unac()uainted  with 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  bark,  and  that  its  efficacy  in 
cases  of  fever  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Jesuits, 
whence  the  name,  by  which  it  is  very  generally  known,  of 
Jesuits*  bark.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  in  1632,  but 
more  than  half  a  century  elapsed  thereafter  before  its  use 
became  at  all  extensive  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  Hum- 
boldt states  that  from  12.000  to  14,000  quintals,  or  cwts.,are 
annually  exported  from  Peru.  The  quantities  imported  into 
this  kingdom  in  1832  and  1833  were  356,998  and  253,767  lbs. 
respectivehr,  but  nearly  the  whole  was  re-exported  to  other 
parts  of  Europe,  the  quantity  retained  for  consumption  in 
the  two  years  having  been  only  49,525  lbs.  It  pays  a  duty, 
on  importation,  of  Id,  per  lb. 

(Thomson  s  System  of  Chemistry ;  Library  cf  Enter- 
tcdning  Knowledge,  Vegetable  Substances,  vols.  L  and  iii. ; 
Government  StcUistical  Tables,) 

BARK,  PERUVIAN,  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  [See 
Cinchona.] 

BARKAL,  JEBEL  BARtCAL,  a  remarkable  sandstone- 
rock  in  Nubia,  which  stands  isolated  about  a  mile  from  the 
tight  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  village  of  Merawe,  and  in  the 
district  of  the  Sheykii  Arabs,  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
government  of  Dongola  under  the  Pacha  of  Egypt :  Barkal 
u  in  \^  3V  N.  lat,  and  31°  46'  E.  long.  The  rock  rises 
•  abruptly  on  all  sides,  and  quite  perpendicularly  on  the  side 
towards  the  river,  to  the  height  of  nearly  400  feet,  forming 
a  wide  plateau  at  the  summit.  Its  circumference  at  the 
base  is  about  twenty- five  minutes'  walk.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  remains  of  several  great  temples  at  the  foot  of  it,  that  It 
was  a  spot  devoted  in  very  remote  times  to  religious  rites. 
The  temples,  which  are  five  or  six  in  number,  lie  between 
the  mountain  and  the  river.  The  most  remarkable  are  the 
one  called  the  Typhonium,  and  the  Great  Temple.  The 
Typhonium,  the  best  preserved  of  all,  was  dedicated  to 
Typhon,  or  the  eVil  genius,  as  appears  from  several  figures 
of  Typhon  still  remaining.  The  temple  is  108  feet  in 
length ;  its  entrance  faces  the  S.S.E.  The  fore-part  of  the 
temple  is  a  regular  construction ;  and  the  further  or  inner 
part  is  excavated  in  the  rock  itself.  In  the  first  hall,  or 
vestibule,  are  eight  pillars  with  figures  of  Typhon,  four  on 
each  side,  forming  the  central  avenue,  or  aisle,  leading  to  a 
second  chamber,  which  was  covered  by  a  stone  roof  sup- 
ported by  eight  pillars  with  Isis-headed  capitals.  The  pillars 
are  3)  feet  in  diameter  and  1 8  feet  high.  The  natives  assured 
Riippel  that  the  roof  had  fallen  in  only  twenty*five  yean 
before*  in  oonseouence  of  an  earthquake.  The  third  chamber, 
or  cella,  as  well  as  the  sanctuary  beyond  it,  and  also  two 
lateral  chambers,  are  excavated  in  the  rock.  Two  more 
Typhon  columns  support  the  roof  of  the  cella.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  Iiieroglyphics  and  figures  of  gods  and 
kings  in  high  relief;  among  which  those  of  Isis,  Ammon, 
Apis,  Horus,  and  Mendes,  are  distinguishable.  Several  of 
the  rilievos,  however,  have  been  defaced. 

The  Great  Temple,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  monu- 
ments in  Nubia,  lies  north-east  of  the  Typhonium,  and  is  at 
some  distance  firom  the  rock ;  it  is  likewise  divided  into  halls 
or  chambers,  and  was  entirely  a  oonstrooted  ediflee,  but  the 
walls  are  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  bases  and  fragments 
only  of  its  seventy-eight  pillars  are  discernible.  Two  enor- 
mous propyla,  each  65  French  feet  long  and  nearly  40 
feet  in  thickness,  form  the  front  of  the  temple :  the  entrance 
between  them  is  13  feet  wide.    The  first,  or  outer  hall*  is 


126  feet  long  and  somewhat  lets  in  width;  the  Itiatal  walk 
are  seven  feet  thick.    This  hall»  which  was  adorned  %  ivh 
several  large  pillars,  was  divided  from  the  second  ball 
by  propyla  21  feet  thick,  between  which  is  the  entrance  IJ 
feet  wide.    The  second  hall  is  146  feet  long  and  bS  fe«t 
wide.    It  had  at  the  farthest  end,  leading  tomtU  the  aaoe- 
tuary,  a  portico  consisting  of  three  rows  of  pillars  aupporunfr 
a  stone   roof;  the   whole  is  now  fallen  to  the  gmuniL 
Only  one  of  the  pillars  was  standing  when  Mr*  Wadding- 
ton  visited  Barkal:   it  was  24   feet  6  inches  in  beigla, 
and  was  composed  of  sixteen  pieces  of  stone.    The  third 
chamber  is  53  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide,  and  it  was  tepa- 
rated   by  partition  walls   from  two  lateral  charobera  of 
smaller  dimensions.    The  middle  chamber  has  two  rows  uf 
five  pillars  each,  with  as  many  sculptured  squara  sUiiic», 
one  between  each  two  pillars,  and  which  Riippel  believes 
to  have  been  votive  altars.    A  passage  13  feet  wide,  like  all 
the  others  in  a  line  with  the  outer  entrance  of  the  temple, 
leads  from  this  chamber  into  the  next    It  is  36  feet  square. 
and  stands,  like  the  preceding,  between  two  lateral  cbam- 
hers.    At  the  farthest  end,  facing  the  entraaoe.  is  au  altar 
of  grey  granite,  four  feet  nine  inches  square  at  the  base ;  the 
sides  are  beautifully  sculptured,  though  ii\)ttred  in  sefreial 
pi  aces.    Of  the  two  lateral  chambers,  one  forms  a  aide  chsLpel 
with  its  small  vestibule  and  sanctuary ;  but  the  ether,  or 
western  one*  seems  to  have  been  totally  separated  by  walU 
from  the  remainder  of  the  temple,  the  only  entrance  to  ii  boos 
by  a  passage  through  the  exterior  waU.    Jiiat  outaide  of 
this  passage  stands  an  altar  of  freestone,  about  10  feet  kmg : 
the  sides  have  baa  reliefs,  representing  alavea  of  both  aesvs, 
with  hands  and  feet  tied,  and  a  rope  round  their  Decks. 
Two  vultures  are  behind  them,  aa  if  eager  to  feaat  on  theu' 
bodies.    These  are  indications  of  human  sachfloea  bem;^ 
once  in  practice  here.    Withm  the  insulated  ehanber  b  a 
square  block  of  polished  granite  7  feet  10  inelisa  aqiaie, 
and  sculptured  with  hieroffTyphics.    On  the  upper  aurfafie 
holes  are  seen,  in   wbi^ui   probably  the  ataUie  of  aonse 
deity  was  fixed.    At  the  farthest  end  of  the  oentnl  bhaabcr, 
or  sanctuary»  and  behind  the  gpinite  altar,  ia  a  narrw 
opening  which  leads  into  a  succession  of  eompatati^y  email 
chambers,  of  different  sixes,  and  commnniealiDC  with  e  jrl 
other.    These  formed  the  farthest  extremify  of  uie  boikhnir, 
the  whole  length  of  which  is  nearly  500  feet,  aoeocdiDcr  to 
Riippel,  in  a  line  S.S.  by  S.  and  N.W.  by  N««  the  from 
being  to  the  SJS.    It  ia  remarkable  that  the  lateral  waV;*, 
looking  towards  the  N.B.,  are  thicker  than  those  on  soi* 
opposite  side.    Both  Riippel  and  Waddington  hav«  gnvci 

Sans  of  this  temple,  but  weir  respective  statementa  of  t>.» 
mansions  differ  in  several  partaculats  ftom  each  oii.<  r 
Mr.  Waddington,  however,  acknowledges  thai  he  give^  l  % 
ground-plan  with  some  diffidence,  owing  to  the  rumour 
eonditiott  of  the  building. 

.  Near  ih^  Typhonium  and  the  Grreat  Temple  are  lhi> 
remains  of  several  other  temples,  and  of  another  bnild:  .- 
made  of  brick,  fragments  of  the  lower  wall  of  whH*^.  mk 
seen  about  two  feet  above  the  ground.  Before  the  nctrtbc^ra 
entrance  of  this  building,  two  fine  lions  of  red  granite  «tf*. 
found  reclining  at  full  length  and  looking  towards  each  otl*rr. 
They  are  about  seven  feet  in  length.  One  of  the  two  wi« 
broken  into  several  pieces  when  first  seen  in  1690.  is.n 
A  NarraHve  of  the  Ea^pediHon  to  Dongdla  and  StmntMr. 
J.  Murray,  London,  1822.) 

These  two  lions  were  brought  from  Bariml  Ky  Lon: 
Prudhoe«  in  189^,  and  they  now  lie  at  the  entianc^  <if  t>- 
new  Egyptian  Room  in  the  British  Musenm.  The  matrr  - 
is  a  flesh-coloured  fpranite;  and  the  exeeotion  possc-N^^^  < 
high  degree  of  merit,  though  one  of  the  animals  is  supr.^x 
to  the  other.  Both  of  the  lions  are  in  a  reetining  |K>^t>.^(^. 
one  lying  on  his  right  side  and  the  other  on  the  lefi  Th^^f 
are  hieroglyphics  and  cartouches,  supposed  to  contain  |mt;>-r 
names,  on  Ixith  of  the  figures. 

At  a  quarter  of  an  hour  s  distance  from  Mounl  Bark  '. 
and  both  to  the  N.W.  and  8.W.  of  it,  are  two  frroupt  ^* 
small  pyramids,  of  various  sizes,  many  of  them  In  ^ood  yt- 
servation.    The  largest  of  these  which  are  enttre  ts  a- 
40  feet  high.    Several  of  them  have  smidl  exterior  tero;*  >  '^ 
attached  to  one  side,  with  an  outer  door  and  an  inner   -*• 
walled  up,  leading  apparently  into  the  interior  of  the  py  ra:  * ' 
The  interior  walls  of  these  temples  are  ornamented  *-*- 
hieroglyphics  and  representations  of  apotheoses,  8tc.    T 
roofs  of  the  temples  are  flat,  but  one  of  them  is  arrhcd,  e !  -h 
is  a  remarkable  singularity,  as  they  all  appear  to  be  cf  i'.* 
same  agew    They  are  piobably  sepolchru  monuBMnts,  an! 
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{ur  lor  aSx  days.  In  1592,  in  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth,  a  great 
fie  de»tioyed  nearly  all  the  houses.  On  their  rc-erectiou, 
the  market  waa  altered  to  Friday,  and  was  subsequently 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  Royston. 
Barkway  is  at  present  a  large  and  populous  village,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  one  long  street,  which  contains  several 
good  inns.  The  church  is  a  handsome  and  soacious 
building,  containing  some  fine  old  monuments,  with  frag- 
ments of  painted  glass  in  the  windows,  forming  part  of  a 
series  descriptive  of  the  creation.  The  living,  which  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  London,  is  valued  in  the  kine^s 
books  at  13/.  I3s,  4d,  per  annum.  The  population  of  tne 
pariiihi  which  also  includes  the  hamlet  of  Nuthamstead^  is 
1108,  of  whom  656  are  females. 

(Norden's  Speculum  Britannice,  1 593  ;  Chauncey's  His- 
tarical  Antiquiites  of  Hert/orMiire ;  Clutterbuck's  His- 
tory and  Antiqidties  of  Hertfordshire t  ^c.) 

dARLA  AM.  This  person  would  l>e  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, but  for  the  fact  that  he  is  nearly  the  last  of  those 
who  wrote  in  Greek  on  mathematics,  and  that  his  work 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  arithmetic  which  preceded 
the  introduction  of  algebra  and  the  Indian  notation.  His 
life,  such  as  it  is,  is  a  commentary  on  the  state  of  science 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  The  accounts  given  of  him 
vary  greatly :  the  parts  of  this  article  which  follow  in  brackets 
are  abridged  from  the  Biographic  Universelle, 

S Bemud  of  Seminara  In  Calabria  waa  born  about  the 
I  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  took  the  vows  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  the  name  of  Barlaam,  at  an 
early  age.] 

Boccacio,  the  novelist,  who  died  about  1376,  calls  him  a 
V  contemporary.  [He  went  into  iEtolia,  and  thence  to  Salonica, 
to  study  Greek,  that  he  might  read  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
In  1327  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  the  younger  and  his  favourite, 
John  Canta^uzenus,  who  obtained  for  him  an  abbey.  He 
had  previously  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  entered  into  controversy  with  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  by 
whom  he  was  beaten,  and  then  retired  in  disgust  to  Salonica. 
On  the  occasion  of  Pope  John  XXII.  sending  legates  to 
Constantinople  to  treat  for  the  re-union  of  the  churches* 
Barlaam  emerged  from  his  retirement,  and  violently  op- 
posed the  measureO  Moreri  and  others  assert  that  Bar- 
laam waa  sent  to  Benedict  XII.  (John^s  successor)  to  pro- 
mote the  above-mentioned  object.  This,  if  given  out  at  all, 
was  a  pretext,  for  [Barlaam  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1339,  to 
endeavour  secretly  to  procure  assistance  against  the  Turks 
and  Bulgarians.  In  1340  he  returned  to  Constantinople, 
and  resumed  an  old  discussion  with  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos  (and  particularly  with  one  of  them,  George  Palamas), 
who  asserted  that  tho  light  seen  on  Mount  Tabor  during 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ  was  a  part  of  the  uncreated 
essence  of  God.  Barlaam  denied  it ;  and  this  controversy 
was  carried  to  such  a  height  that  both  parties  demanded  a 
council  of  the  emperor,  who  convoked  it  accordingly , 
June  11,  1341.  The  monks  of  Athos  got  the  better  of  the 
argument  ,*  and  Barlaam.  by  advice  of  Cantacuzcnus,  gave 
in,  and  sought  a  reconciliation,  which  was  effected.]  Several 
accounts  (from  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.)  state  that  he  withdrew 
from  Constantinople,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  coun- 
cil. [He  returned  to  Italy,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Western  Church,  and  was  by  Clement  VI.  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Geraci.  It  is  said  that  he  was  Petrarch's 
instructor  in  Greek.    He  died  probably  about  1348.] 

The  works  of  Barlaam  are  theological  and  mathematical. 
Tho  former  are  as  follows : — 1.  De  Princivatu  Papce,  printed 
in  Goldastus,  Monarchia  S.  Bom,  Imp.,  j&anover,  1614  (La- 
tin only) ;  also  printed  at  Oxford,  1592,  and  by  Salmasius, 
Leyden,  1645  (Greek  and  Latin);  2.  Opuscula,  printed  in 
the  Bibliotheca  max,  v^t,  Pairum,  Leyden,  1677  (vol.  xxvi. 
p.  4) ;  3.  EpistoleB  ad  Gracos  de  Unione,  &c.,  in  Henry 
Canisius,  TTiesaurus  Monumentorum,  &c.,  Antwerp,  1 725 
(vol.  iv.  p.  361).  Tlic  same  work  and  volume  contains, 
4.  Ethira  secnndum  Stoicos,  M.VI.  C.  (Latin),  in  two 
books;  [5.  Orationes,  in  Barovius, ^;in.  Eccles.yetxT  1339, 
ji  XXV.]  There  are  various  other  scattered  pieces ;  in  par- 
ticular, one  on  the  proper  time  of  celebrating  Easter. 

The  mathematical  work  of  Barlaam  consists  entirely  of 
aridimetic  and  arithmetical  geometry,  then  called  Logistic. 
It  is  written  in  Greek,  in  six  books,  and  called  ^apKaafiov 

roO  Hovaxov  AoyiffTiKtj  Pi^ioic  fK  wc  tvi^viffraTa  irfptciXmi/ilvi;. 
The  first  book  is  on  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  fhic- 
tions;  the  seoond  on  their  multiplication  and  division ;  the ' 


third  on  the  multiplication  and  division  of  sexagesimnU, 
the  fourth  oh  operations  with  surfaces  and  10)63%  means 
of  numbers  ;  the  fifth  on  ratios,  the  sixth  on  numerical  d'tta. 
Delambre  has  reviewed  the  third  book.  Hist.  dAst.  Anc, 
V.  i.  p.  320.  It  altogether  gives  us  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
science  of  the  age,  and  justifies  Delambre's  remark,  that 
Barlaam  must  have  had  more  leisure  than  ingenuity. 

There  have  been  two  editions  of  this  work:  the  first 
(Greek  and  Latin)  by  Dasypodius  [see  AuroLYCtrs],  Stra«- 
burg,  1572.  The  history  of  the  second  is  rather  cinimis  if 
we  consider  how  conversant  the  learned  of  that  age  (owing 
to  the  universality  of  the  language  they  wrote)  were  with 
the  labours  of  each  other.  Henry  Savile,  the  author  of  the 
Praelectiones  in  Euclidem,  and  founder  of  the  Satilisn 
Professorships  at  Oxford,  found  a  Greek  MS.  of  Barlaam 
in  his  travels,  and  not  being  aware  that  it  was  already 
known,  copied  it  and  sent  it  to  his  Mend,  John  Chambers, 
Fellow  of  Eton,  who,  equally  ignorant  that  the  work  wat 
already  printed,  published  it  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
scholia  at  Paris,  in  1600.  He  added  a  dedication  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  a  preface,  in  both  of  which  he  spoke  so 
freely  of  the  exploits  and  ibreign  policy  of  England  (gpe- 
cifying,  by  a  sufficiently  obvious  implication,  that  the  pop<*, 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  devil  were  in  league),  that 
the  French  government  commanded  an  erasure  of  the 
passages  mentioned ;  but  (which  is  remarkable)  inflicted  nr» 
punishment  on  the  editor,  who  was  allowed  to  emlmrk  fot 
England,  'and  who  secretly  brought  with  him  some  of  tbe 
copies.  We  learn  these  facts  from  an  Admonitio  ad  Z^r- 
torem  in  the  copies  aforesaid,  in  which  the  worthy  editor, 
though  he  has  put  brackets  to  the  suppressed  passages,  very 
much  wonders  what  offence  he  could  have  given,  that  *  vera 
ret  censura  columbas'  * 

Barlaam  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  right-angled 
triangles;    and  there  is  in  the  catalogue  of  De  Thoo'« 
library  the  title  of  a  work  of  his  as  fi)llow8 :  Arithmeti^a  IM- 
monstratio  eorum  quee  Euelides  libro  ii,  in  Hneie  dem^m 
stravit  (no  date  or  place). 

Boccacio,  above  mentioned,  wrote  a  work  on  the  heathrn 
gods,  in  which  it  is  probable  (Vossius  de  Hist,  Lot.  in  %erh  v 
Boccacius)  that  most  of  what  relates  to  the  Greeks  is  on  tb? 
authority  of  Barlaam.  Boccacio  speaks  as  firflows  : — *  He 
was  a  man  feeble  in  body,  but  very  great  in  scienoe,  and  «  > 
profound  in  Greek  learning,  that  he  had  the  eeitiflcati-* 
(privilegia)  of  emperors  and  princes,  and  learned  men  i>f 
that  country',  testifying  that  neither  in  these  timejt,  nor  m 
manv  preceding  ages,  nad  there  been  a  man  of  so  great  and 
excellent  knowledge.  Should  I  not  therefore  tru&t  him  m 
matters  relating  to  the  Greeks?* 

Riccioli,  in  his  Chronot  Reform,,  speaks  of  two  namcfl 
Barlaam,  the  first  a  Calabrian,  friend  of  Petraroh.  and  mj- 
thematician ;  the  second,  bishop  of  Greraei,  who  wrote  m 
favour  of  the  union  with  the  Greek  Church.  The  ftrrt  he 
places  A.D.  1330,  the  second  1303.  He  does  not  cile  snv 
authority,  but  we  are  not  wholly  indisposed  to  believe  hitr/ 

The  followers  of  Barlaam  formed  a  sect  (henetie  in  the 
Eastern,  orthodox  in  the  Western,  Church)  called  Bar- 
laam ites,  or  Acindynites,  from  Acindynus,  a  Greek  monk, 
who  sided  with  Barlaam.  These  two  were  also  asjoriat**! 
in*a  dispute  ^vith  others  about  the  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  essence  and  operations  of  the  Deity. 

BARLiE'US,  CASPAR  VAN  BAERLE,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1 584.  His  father,  who  was  the  town  regiMiar 
of  Antwerp,  left  it  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  an«1 
settled  in  Holland.  Caspar  studied  theology  at  Leyden.  atvl 
afterwards  took  orders.  In  1612  he  was  made  «ub-fe$rent 
of  the  College  of  Theology  at  Leyden ;  and  in  1617  pvofrauv 
of  lo^ic  in  that  University.  Having  taken  the  'part  of  tiM» 
Armmians  against  the  Gomarists,  ne  was  dismissed  ffon 
his  situation  in  1619;  and  he  tben  applied  to  the  atody«^ 
medicine,  in  which  he  received  his  doctor  s  degree  %x  Car  a 
in  Normandy.  In  1631  he  was  made  orofessor  of  philoio. 
phy  and  eloquence  in  tbe  newly-eslabushed  Univ«rs!it]i  ri 
Amsterdam,  where  his  lectures  were  greatly  a^mlanded.  fie 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1648.  He  wrote  a  namocr  «f  werks. 
cliiefiy  in  Latin :  among  others,  sevend  panegyrical  ontU)R« 
in  praise  of  the  great  men  of  his  time,  CkSuvas  RirW- 
lieu.  Van  Tromp,  and  others;  several  poems,  t^so  vol*. 
8vo.  Amsterdam,  1645;  an  interesting  history  of  Br«s>J. 
under  the  administration  of  Maurice,  Count  of  Nassau,  witii 
the  following  title:  Berum  per  Oetennium  in  Brtmiha  tz 
alibi  nuper  gestarumeub  Prafeciura  J.Mauritii  JVaM«3n« 
Comitis,  Historia^  fol.  Amsterdam,  1647,    Bradl  was  ihca 
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the  ear  a  equaro  appeanince,  but  that  tbu  ii  onl;  tn  oct-i' 
sioDol  deviation  ia  proved  bf  its  returning  to  the  perfect  ear 
with  aix  row3,  in  rich  sdiU,  and  under  proper  cullivaliua. 

In  Bome  varielies  of  both  kinds  the  seed*  stand  Qj  <r\3 
apart  trom  each  other,  and  at  a  greatar  angle  with  Ihu 
rachiE ;  the  ear  is  also  shorter,  giving  it  the  appearance  uf  a 
hat  oc  fan,  whence  it  has  been  called  Battledore  Barlrj ;  it 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Sprat  Barley.  In  others  ll.o 
corolla  separates  from  the  seed  when  ripe,  and  the  airns  fjll 
off:  these  are  the  naked  harlej-s.  Each  of  these  has  been  :;i 
repute  at  diflerent  limes,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  and 
carefulcultivationof  the  practical  and  experimental  ajpi'i.1- 

Winter  barley  is  mostly  sown  in  tboso  eountries  whore 
the  winleni  are  mild,  and  the  springs  dry,  as  in  the  «utilh 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  or  in  those  where  tbe  snow  ho 
deep  all  the  winter,  and  where  tbe  sun  is  powerftil  imrot-- 
diately  after  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  a*  i*  il.e 
case  in  parts  of  Russia,  Puland,  and  some  parts  of  Nurth 
America.  In  most  climales,  where  the  \rinter  con-iits  i>f 
allemate  frost  and  tbaws,  and  tbe  early  part  of  spHns  a 
usually  wet,  as  is  tbe  case  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ir<:- 
land,  the  young  harley  is  too  apt  to  suffer  from  these  vic:i«>:- 
tudci,  and  the  spring-sown  harley  gives  the  more  eerta:n 
prospect  of  a  good  crop :  but  the  grain  of  the  lalU^r  :< 
seldom  so  heavy  as  that  which  has  stood  the  winter,  ar.''. 
being  harvested  later,  it  interferes  with  the  wheat  harvest. 


Tbe  winter-sown  barley  is  generally  of  Ibe  ris-rowe<I 
sort,  of  which  the  here  or  bigg  is  an  Jolbriar  variety,  bi.! 
being  hardy,  and  of  rapid  gron-th,  it  is  well  suited  loeipov^l 
situations  and  inferior  soils.  Tbe  Siberitm  bartfy,  a  varietv 
of  which,  with  naked  seeds,  has  been  highly  extolled  )>y 
foreign  agricultural  writers,  espedally  by  Thaer.  under  tV'e 
name  of  Hordeum  caUsle,  seems  to  be  a  superior  sort  in 
rich  soils,  not  onl^  for  its  heavy  and  nutritious  grain,  in 
which  particulars  it  is  said  to  approach  to  the  quaiitv  of 
rye,  but  also  for  its  succulent  stems  and  leaves,  wbirh  oiaki: 
it  by  far  the  best  sort  to  sow  for  the  purpose  of  green  t,.-l 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  and,  if  fed  off  early,  the  roots  «;'!. 
in  a  rich  soil,  shoot  out  an  abundance  of  fceifa  Hems,  an  1 
produce  a  good  crop  of  grain  at  hanest. 

The  barley  most  commonly  cultivated  in  England  is  that 
which  has  only  two  rows.  It  is  almost  unii-ereally  Kntn  in 
spring.  The  varieties  produced  by  difference  of  soil  nrtd 
cultivation,  as  well  as  by  seed  occasionally  brotight  fn.;:i 
other  countries,  are  innumerable ;  they  have  been  divM-.v! 
hymost  agricultural  writers  into  tbe  early  or  raWnpe  snrii, 
as  they  were  called,  and  the  late  ripe,  from  the  period  '_r.' 
their  being  fit  to  reap.  But  this  is  a  distinction  which  ■■• 
not  very  accurate.  It  is  well  known  that  hot  gravellr  ««.'. 
bring  any  grain  to  perfection  in  less  time  than  tbe  vniin'S^-- 
and  colder  soils,  and  that  the  produce  acquires  from  t!ie 
soil  ip  which  it  grew  a  disposition  to  ripen  earlier  '  r 
later.  This  property  it  retains  for  a  few  seasons,  by  som- 
modiflcatioD  of  its  vegetating  novrer,  to  which,  ht  w^nt 
of  a  bettor  name,  that  of  habit  may  be  given,  bei-.' 
analogous  to  tbe  alterations  produced  on  Kving  aiiim>:.'> 
by  habit.  Thus  seed  sown  repeatedly  in  a  light  drt  *..', 
becomes  rath  ripe,  and  that  sown  on  the  hettn  tnoist  Ur  1 
late  ripe,   although   originally  tbe   same.     The   rath  rpu- 

Sain  is  always  less  heavy  than  the  late  ripe;  and  ff.n 
ese  circumstances  the  experienced  cultivator  of  barley 
cbooaes  his  seed  from  such  land  as  may  modifr  the  ba^.: 
produced  by  his  own,  giving  him  a  crop  with  as  h^ary  a 
grain  as  his  soil  can  produce,  and  wifbin  a  convenient  pcr'niL 
Tho  common  or  Norfolk  spring  barley,  so  called  berai:<« 
it  is  the  principal  sort  cultivated  in  that  oounty,  has  a  m<-- 
derate-sized  ear,  containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  scedi  i  n 
each  side  on  an  average  {Jig.  2).  The  straw  is  not  very  lont 
and  makes  good  fodder  fbr  cattle  in  winter.  Some  prefer  th; 
long-cored,  which  contains  from  twelve  to  twenty  seeds  in  ■ 
row,  but  it  has  a  weaker  straw,  and  is  subject  to  be  be*tm 
down  by  rains  from  the  weight  of  the  ear.  pBrticii'ir 
varieties  have  been  in  great  repute  at  diflerent  titnrs.  wl,**! 
first  introduced,  and  then  seem  to  have  degenerated  and  I  -i 
their  superiority.  OftbiskindistheJIfoJ^bii'anbuie^-.  TIli 
barley  was  much  sought  after  some  years  ngo ;  and  lateU  the 
Chevalier  ymAty  f^.  3),  so  called  from  the  gentlemanw^- 
flrat  brought  it  into  notice.  It  is  said  that  having  observed  r^ 
ear  of  barley  in  his  field  greatly  superior  to  tbe  rest,  he  care- 
fully saved  the  seed,  andculttvaled  it  in  his  garden  tiU  be 
bad&BuffiDimt<iii<uititytof9witiaKMd.  IthaauKebcta 
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'CbnillR  B»rl«y. 
:  \  t  rpmelj  mull ipl led  and  diffused  throii[;h  the  eountrr.  SoniH 
.  iiiiiieiit  mnltstera  and  brewers  have  declared,  that  il  cnji- 
[..:\i,  more  sacchanne  matter  than  any  other  sort;  and  the 
;naU  hitherto  made  have  convinced  many  agricolturisia 
;'i;ir  it  is  not  only  heavier  in  the  era'm,  but  aUo  more  pro- 
'lu^live.  In  1833  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  who  ia  always  forc- 
r.i  ist   in  ftU   agricultural   experiments  and   improve  men  la, 

■  i-.vfd  a  considerable  portion  of  land  with  this  barley,  and 
i'.o  result  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly  Bntisfactory,  In  the 
nMr  1X33  the  writer  of  this  article  sowed  two  acres  of  Che- 
k  .^hur  barley  in  the  same  field  with  some  of  the  best  of  the 
■..liiruon  barley.     The  soil  nms  poor  light  sand,  but  in  good 

-.Lt  and  very  clean.  The  produce  of  the  whole  was  nearly 
;';e  i-atae,  four  quarters  per  acre,  but  the  Chevalier  barley 
.•ciirlusl  S7  lb«.  per  bunhel,  while  the  common  weighed  only 
'•i.  This  gives  the  former  an  advantajre  of  reaily  ten  per 
■■nt.  The  sample  was  very  Gnc,  and  the  whole  that  he 
■.>uM  spare  was  eacerly  purchased  by  his  neighbours  for  seed 
ii  hi-i  own  prioa.  It  is  loni;  in  the  ear  and  very  plump,  and 
:■:!,■  jiianUliUer*  BO  mu.^h.thalholf  a  bushel  may  be  saved  per 
i--:ii  in  I  he  seed.    This  is  probably  owiu^  to  its  grains  being 

.1  piTlecl,  and  vegetating  rapidly,  Tlie  straw,  like  that  of 
:  :■•:  otlier  Iqnir-earcd  barleys,  appears  weak  in  proportion  to 
:':t'  ear;  it  is  suid  also  to  be  banler,  end  not  so  palatable  to 
'  i-.ilu.  These  are  circumsiances  which  experience  alona 
"  in   O-scertain.     That  hitherto  it  has  a  decided  Buperiority 

■  ■■-r  the  common  sorts,  no  one  who  has  tried  it  fairly  in 
>i  t'll-prepared  land  seems  to  deny ;  but  unless  great  care  be 

'  '.<rn  in  cultivating  picked  parcels  for  seed,  selecting  the 
■'•■.••■r.1  ears  and  plumpest  grain,  itwiU  probably  share  the 
rii.'  of  itH  predecessors— degenerate,  and  lose  its  reputation. 
'.|i;.'ht  not  the  cultivation  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  pnr- 
.-■ly  Pir  seed  be  more  generally  practised,  and  form  a  dis- 
II. it  branch  of  agriculture?  And  would  mit  this  be  well 
'  l^il'tci]  u  small  occupiers  and  cottagers,  who  may  have 
.  il  alUmenta  of  land  given  or  let  to  them,  to  enable  them 
lie  by  their  own  labour  and  industry,  without  parochial 
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con«cled  bjr  cultivation,  tu  is  the  case  with  hottieultunl 

The  Sprat  or  Battledore  Barley  l_flg.  i),  also  called  Patnef 

Barley,  from  baring  been  once  extensively  cultivated  near 

Fig.i. 
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[Spr«t  (at  BBlllrfore)  BnrlerO 

that  place,  ia  in  much  esteem  in  Germany.    It  is  the  Uor- 

dcum  Zeocnion ;  alsocalled  German  rice.orriceftar/ey,  not 
from  any  resemblance  it  bears  to  rice,  but  because,  when 
deprived  of  its  skin  and  made  into  pot  barley,  it  swells  by 
boiling,  and  makes  a  good  substitute  for  rice  in  broths  and 
puddings.  It  is  not  much  cultivated  in  England  at  present, 
but  il  is  hardy  and  priiductive,  and  grows  well  in  stronger 
soils,  especially  the  marly,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
experimental  agricultunsta.  It  certainly  wlib  once  in  goocl 
repute  in  this  country,  and  may  Kuit  particular  soils  and 


Ail  kinds  of  barley  require  nearly  the  same  soil,  and 
whether  they  are  sown  before  winter  or  in  spring,  the 
ground  must  be  well  prepared,  and  ihe  soil  pulverized  by 
repeated  ploughings  and  harrowings,  or  by  the  operation 
of  those  instruments  which  have  l>een  invented  for  this 
especial  purpose ;  in  order  thai  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  which 
are  very  minute  and  deUcate,  may  penetrate  the  soil  easily 
in  search  of  nounahmenL 

The  cultivation  of  all  the  varieties  is  nearly  the  same, 
and  is  best  understood  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk, 
and  SutTolk,  in  which  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  barley 
is  produced  and  malted  for  the  London  market.  In  the 
light  soils,  barley  is  invariably  sown  after  turnips,  which 
have  been  fed  off  the  land  by  sheep,  or  been  drawn  to  feed 
the  cattle  in  winter  in  the  yardsor  stalls,  who,  by  means  of  an 
abundance  of  litter,  make  a  vaet  supply  of  manure  ready  for 
the  next  turnip  crop.  When  the  land  has  been  properly 
prepared  for  turnips  [see  Tdhnips],  and  well  manured, 
and  the  turnips  have  been  carefully  hoed,  so  that  no  weeds 
of  any  kind  remain,  it  is  then  in  the  finest  state  for  barley 
as  loan  a*  the  turnips  are  off.  Turnips  require  a  well  pul- 
verized soil,  and  so  docs  barley.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry  and 
hght,  the  sheep  folded  upon  it  consolidate  the  autfuce  by 
their  treading,  and  enrich  it  by  their  ttrine  and  dung.  As 
toon  as  a  part  of  the  field  b  cleared  and  the  hurdles  re- 
moved, the  land  is  ploughed  with  a  shallow  furrow,  and 
thus  the  sheep  and  the  ploughs  are  often  seen  in  the  same 
field  succeeding  each  other,  that  no  time  may  be  lust  in 
turning  in  and  covering  the  dung,  which  is  very  Tolaiile, 
and  would  soon  lose  much  of  its  (|Unlitii.'S  by  the  action  of 
the  iim  and  winds.  This  is  sufficient  preparation  fur  iha 
■eed,  which  may  now  be  hwh  or  drilled  willwut  delay. 
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"h  hesrier  toils,  vhinh  have  bMonM  tenodous  bjr  the 
winters  rains,  or  on  which  tha  iheep  haTO  been  foW«d  in 
vet  weather,  the  mil  may  not  be  in  a  sufficiently  divided 
•tate  to  receive  the  seed  with  advantage.  In  that  case  it 
must  be  worked  and  stirred  till  a  proper  tilth  ia  praduoed  : 
this  is  a  great  loss  and  hindcrance,  hy  inoreasiiif  the  labour 
at  the  busy  time  of  sowiog.  but  it  Cannot  be  avoided  ;  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  the  edttivator  must  direct  biin 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  ever  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  i*  an  irretnevable  error  to  sow  barley  on  land  not 

[inperly  pulverized,  and  that,  if  it  is  once  Sne  and  dry,  a 
ittle  delay  in  tiie  aowing  is  of  much  less  importance.  It 
can  scarcely  be  too  dry  on  the  surfhce  at  the  lime  uf  sowing, 
at  least  in  this  climate,  and,  provided  a  fbw  ahowera  supply 
the  moisture  neoesaaTy  to  make  It  vegetate  and  spring  up, 


9  great  danget  to  be  ipprahended  from  ti 

Barley  has  been  known  to  grow  and  rioen, 

ingle  shower  refreshed  tbe  soil  from  theaayit  v 


,_    _ a  which  it  was  reaped. 

Wben  tiio  soil  is  of  a  strong,  compaot  nature,  but  fertile 
at  the  same  time,  and  tumipi  cannot  well  be  fed  off  tbe 
land,  nor  taken  off  in  carts,  on  account  of  the  damage  which 
would  be  done  to  the  soft  moist  soil  in  winter,  by  the  tread 
of  the  sheep, -or  the  wheels  of  the  earls,  recourse  is  some- 
times had  to  a  h'lg  faUote  during  eighteen  months,  from 
harvest  till  tlie  second  spring,  giving  Uie  land  tl\e  benefit  of 
two  winters'  frosts,  a  tillage  in  autumn,  in  summer,  and 
two  springs.  Tbus  the  land  is  perfectly  cleaned,  and,  if 
properly  managed,  quite  mellow  and  Bne ;  and  the  barley 
sown  on  such  land  always  produces  a  crop,  not  only  abundant, 
but  of  the  best  quality,  so  that  the  lines  of  Viqil  '  '  ' 
Georgia,  i.  4H,  whether  literally  applicable  or  not,  ai' 
fled  in  the  result  ;— 

'  IUa  wmm  ^mtaam  votil  retpDiidel  aTut 

This  practice  bas  been  alluded  to  in  the  article  Arablx 
Land,  and  b  mmmon  in  the  beaviet  soils  of  Sssex  and 
Suffolk.  The  loss  of  time  by  so  long  a  fallow  is  amply 
repaid  by  tbe  state  of  tbe  land  and  the  subsequent  crops. 
It  was  once  the  universal  custom  to  sow  wheat  after  a  fallow, 
and  barley  after  wheat,  nnless  clover  was  sown  with  the 
wheat,  which  was  the  first  step  to  improvement ;  but  alter 
the  barley  another  Allow  became  necessary.  By  sowing 
barley  aflor  the  fallow,  the  land  is  much  more  perfectly 
cleaned,  and  the  clover  sown  with  the  barley  is  the  best  pre- 
paration for  the  wheat,  which  may  be  succeeded  by  beans, 
and,  if  these  are  well  manured  and  properly  hoed,  another 
crop  of  wheat  may  be  taken  befbro  a  second  fallow  ' 
lary.  By  comparing  the  probable  produce  of  tlu 
ferent  rotations,  tbe  advantage  will  be  evident  in  favour  of 
that  which  begins  with  barley. 

In  some  particular  cases,  however,  when  a  very  dn  au- 
tumn allows  the  wheat  stubble  to  bo  ploughed  and  well 
cleaned  before  winter,  and  several  plougnings  and  barrow- 
ings  can  be  given  in  spring,  barley  may  be  sown  with  ad- 
vantage after  wheat ;  hut  then  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  sow 
clover  and  grass  seeds  with  the  barley,  the  land  not  being 
sufficiently  fVeo  &om  weeds.  But  the  Trifoiium  incar- 
latum,  lately  introduced  from  the  south  of  France,  if  it 
should  auceeed  well  in  our  climate,  would  be  admirably 
adapted  to  be  sown  on  the  barley  stubble ;  the  land  being 
sligntly  ploughed  or  scarified  immediately  after  harvest,  and 
the  seed  rolled  in.  It  will  grow  so  rapidly  in  spring  as  to 
■mother  all  seed  weedi,  and  will  give  a  heavy  green  crop  to 
be  out  for  horses  and  cattle  early  in  May,  and  excellent 
winter  fbdder  if  made  into  hay.  [See  Trifoliuu  Incar- 
KATuu,  and  Clotxh.] 

Tbe  quantity  of  barley  sown  formerly  was  four  or  five 
bushels  per  acre :  but,  if  the  land  is  duly  prepared  and  tbe 
seed  ^ood,  from  two  to  three  busheb  is  an  ample  allowance, 
acpeoially  if  sown  by  the  drilling  machine,  which  it  always 
oi^ht  to  be ;  for  if  the  land  be  too  rough  lo  alktw  of  drilling, 
it  is  scarcely  flt  to  sow  bailey  in,  and  oaU  will  be  a  more 
■dventageous  ^«in. 

The  proper  time  for  sowing  barW  depends  much  on  the 
season  and  the  state  of  the  laud.  The  best  practical  nde  is, 
to  aow  03  Boon  after  the  middle  of  March  as  the  ground  is 
dry.  Earlier  sowings  may  sometimes  succeed  wdl,  but  in 
this  climate,  cold  wet  weather  often  prevails  in  the  end  of 
February  and  beginning  of  March,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  young  plants  of  barley.  The  early-sown  crops 
mre  however  in  general  tbe  heaviest,  especially  the  soit 
which  ripen  later:  they  reqjiire  less  seed,  having  more 


BAR 

time  to  tilkr  before  the  hot  waaftar  draws  «p  tbe  tteB«. 
There  ore,  however,  seasons  whan  the  later-sown  Cfops  are 
the  best ;  a  good  rule  is  to  sow  a  quiok-gTuwing  aort  when 
the  sowing  is  unavoidably  deferred,  and  in  this  eaao  more 
seed  must  also  be  allowed. 
The  (kpth  at  which  the  seed  sboold  be  depoMted  de- 

tinds  on  iba  nature  of  the  sinl  and  on  the  teaaon.  Winicr 
irley  need  only  beBlightljcoverod,  and  will  tiller  astonish- 
ingly in  good  light  soils.  The  examination  of  two  roots,  nne 
of  which  (Jig.  ft)  proceeded  tnax  a  grain  dropped  en  the  sur- 


secd  still  adhering  to  it ;  in  the  other  tbey  aie  separated  by 
-  strong  tough  ligament  (c).    This  foms  two  distinct  c 


Ires,  from  which  the  roots  spread ;  and,  in  very  light  so.lt 
and  drr  seasons,  the  roots,  springing  ianediately  from  the 
less  exposed  lo  be  dried  up.    But  in  stin  soils  ibc 


seed,  buried  deep,  may  have  much  difBoalty  in  gerawialiii^. 
the  air  not  having  sumetent  access,  and  lbeSrftsliool,wlii<-li 
forms  the  ligament  (c),  not  being  able  to  piwce  tba  <anipa'*t 
soil  abovo  it.  As  a  general  rule,  a  depth  of  fhim  one  and  a 
half  to  three  inches,  oooovding  to  the-nahire  of  the  miiI,  ti 
most  likely  to  enable  the  seed  to  sprout  well,  and  Ki^e  i 
sufficient  hold  of  the  land  by  the  roots  to  avmd  tbe  aanp.'r 
of  lodging.  It  is  of  consequence  that  all  tbe  seed*  be  de- 
posited at  a  uniform  depth,  to  ensure  their  shoots  rising  al 
the  same  lime :  for  wbero  some  rise  earlief  and  soae  lati^r. 
it  is  impossible  to  reap  tha  whole  in  good  otdtc;  some  of 
tbe  ears  will  be  too  green,  while  others  are  sheading  tbr 
seed  from  being  too  ripe.  This  is  one  maaoo  why  ilit 
drilled  crops  ore,  in  general,  so  much  more  regular  in  tht.  :i 
growth  than  the  broadcasL  After  sowing  bsrtey  it  is  oaeful 
to  pass  a  light  roller  over  the  land,  aeross  tbe  stitcfan,  :( 
there  are  any,  to  press  tbe  earth  on  the  seed,  and  prevtnt 
too  great  evaporation  of  the  moisturo.  Wben  the  plants 
begin  to  tiller,  another  rolling,  and  in  some  cases  >  slight 
harrowing,  to  loosen  the  sunsca  and  thin  out  tbe  pluitt 
wbero  they  grow  too  close,  is  very  useAil.  This  also  is  th.' 
best  time  to  sow  clover  end  grass  seeds,  if  not  ^me  wiih  ih" 
first  rolling.  Barley  is  not  usually  hoed,  because  the  lui  1 
should  be  perfi^tly  cloar  of  weeds  and  theii^scods,  before  -.i 
is  sown  ;  but  if  hoeing  is  thought  necesMiy  to  loos«n  the 
Ftg.i. 


S    Amomrrtiriiwlibuia^ 


I  ordcUlnl  borle;  in  ■  laai  u 


4  should  make  tlieir  appeannce,  vhich  must  then  be 
rji-il'tilly  piiULflui]. 

'I'lio  pructire  of  sowing  clover,  ryo  grass,  or  other  seeds, 
viHi  tlie  barley,  is  almost  utiiversal,  uid  is  coiBidered 
ii-<  utif  of  the  ^cat  modurn  improvements  in  ogricullure. 
'i'lii'r.<  14  no  dr>ulit  a  great  udvnntage  in  having  ft  profitable 
r.ii'L  iLiigiruvJiig  crop  to  sticcced  the  barley,  tcithout  further 
I'lltili'l  and  cluvcr  prepares  the  land  admirably  for  wheat 
SnII  thore  are  some  daub rs,  nhether  this  be  profitable  In 
nil  rnncs.  There  are  season*  when  the  clover  materially 
iiijiires  lite  bivlcy  by  its  luxuriance;  mid,  in  wet  seasons 
;it  harvest,  it  is  very  difficult  to  dry  the  strew  sufficiently, 
i,ii\(?d  as  it  is  with  the  succulent  stems  of  the  clover,  or  to 
]ii>'VL-iit  its  heatinc  in  the  stack.  The  closer,  as  far  eii  the 
ii.irli-y  is  concerned,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weed,  which, 
I.KO  nil  other  weeds,  must  take  a  part  of  the  nourishment 
ii'Mii  ihecTop,  and  check  its  tillering.  If  thcdover  is  sown 
;..!<•  umung  the  barley,  the  dan^r  is  les».  It  wilt  not  Iw 
:.;>l>-  to  gro«  so  high  as  to  do  much  injur)-,  but  the  fear  of 
I '-'iuif  llie  plant  of  clover  makes  most  farmers  prefer  so w- 
i.i;;  il  soon  afior  the  barley. 

Ill  Kl.-indcrs,  clover  U  seldom,  or  never,  sown  with  barley, 
l>i)t  rhielly  with  rye;  but  they  sow  a  species  of  while  carrot 
iii-ii!ud,  in  the  sandy  soils.  These  push  out  very  little 
oi  ilio  green  top,  but  shoot  their  fibres  downwards,  which 
f>>nii  the  rudiments  of  the  carrot.  Alter  harvest,  Ihe  ground 
!■.  w<-ll-li;krTOwcd,  and  watered  with  liquid  manure.  The 
■':Lrri)I<,  which  could  scarcely  be  observed  above  ground, 
^  iLin  spring  up.  and  a  good  crop  is  secured  before  winter, 
e\tri'iiiely  useful  for  feeding  cattle  and  swine,  and  greatly 
i:i''ri.<a.-.iiig  the  urine  of  cows  and  bullocks,  tlio  fiivuurite 
ui. inure  fur  light  soil*  in  that  country. 

As  soon  as  the  ears  of  the  barley  begin  lo  droop  and 


■.iially  done  by  mowing  it  with  a  scythe,  having  a  hoop,  or 
I  appendage  called  a  cradig,  &xei  to  it,  w>  as  to  lay  the 


jircDiest  enemy  is  a  wet  liarvest.     it  is  so  apt 

—  with  the  least  continuance  of  moisture,  that 

^■■^.,  before  it  is  reaped,  it  often  exhibits  an  ear  in  full  vege- 
latiun,  every  grain  having  sprotU«d  (sae  yr^.>, 


is  Ihun  of 


tPnaitiirt  |*miii*licHiDrn«i(irDii1ey.] 
little  value,  and  even  when  this  ii  checked  by  dry  weathH 
or  in  the  kiln,  the  grain  is  so  impaired  as  to  be  flt  only  to 
feed  foH'U  and  pigs.  A  strong  plant  of  clover,  by  keeping 
tlie  wet  lonj:er  about  the  barley,  often  contributes  to  increaw 
this  enl,  as  has  been  hinted  before. 

The  principal  use  of  barley  in  this  country,  and  wherever 
the  climate  does  not  yiermit  the  vino  lo  thrive,  and  no 
wine  is  ma<le,  is  to  coll^crt  it  into  malt  for  breirLn<;  and 
diitillint;.  [Sec  Mai.v.]  The  best  and  heaviest  grain  ia 
chosen  liir  this  purjHise,  and.  as  it  mii<!t  have  lis  germi- 
naliug  power  unimpured,  Ihe  least  discoloraiion,  from  rain 
or  healing  in  the  stack,  rendere  it  suspected,  and  conM- 
quently  not  so  saleable.  It  is,  however,  still  fit  for  being 
ground  into  meal,  fur  feeding  cattle  and  pigs,  when  it  is  not 
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UMd  for  human  food ;  or  it  may  be  made  into  pot  barley  by 
the  piocesB  of  shelling.    [See  Barlby,  Pot  and  Pearl.] 

The  produce  of  barley,  on  land  well  prepared,  i«  from  80 
to  50  bushels,  and  more,  per  statute  acre,  weighing  from 
45  to  55  lbs.  per  bushel,  according  to  the  quality.  It  is 
said  to  contain  65  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter;  wheat  con- 
tains 78  per  cent.  A  bushel  of  bartey  weighing  50  lbs.  will 
therefore  contain  about  32  lbs.  of  nutriment ;  while  a  bushel 
of  wheat  weighing  60  lbs.  contains  47  lbs.  Good  oats  weigh- 
ing 40  lbs.  contain  about  24 lbs.  of  nutritive  substance;  so 
that  the  comparative  value  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in 
feeding  cattle,  may  be  represented  by  47,  32,  and  24,  the 
measure  being  the  same.  It  is  remarkable  that,  allowing 
some  addition  to  wheat*  as  more  generally  used  for  human 
ibod,  these  numbers  very  nearly  ^ve  the  usual  proportions 
between  the  prices  of  these  grains.  The  experiments  on 
which  this  calculation  is  founded  were  careflilly  made  by 
Einhof,  and  confirmed,  on  a  large  scale,  by  Thaer,  at  his 
establishment  at  Mogelin,  the  account  of  the  results  being 
accurately  kept. 

On  all  good  loamy  soils  barley  is  a  more  profitable  crop 
than  oats,  and  is  supposed  to  exhaust  the  soil  less.  On 
Btiflf  cold  clays  it  does  not  thrive  so  well,  and  there  oats  are 
to  be  preferred.  In  some  districts,  where  the  best  barley  is 
grown,  the  farmers  seldom  sow  oats,  and  many  prefer  buying 
tbem  for  their  own  use,  with  the  additional  expense  of  mar- 
ket and  carriage.  In  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  England,  oats  are  in  greater  request,  being  the  chief  food 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  preferred  by  them  to  barley, 
except  it  be  in  tne  form  of  pot-barley  in  their  broths. 

Barley  in  its  green  state,  especially  the  Siberian  winter 
barley,  makes  e^icellent  spring  food  for  milch  cows,  as  is 
well  known  to  the  cow-keepers  about  London ;  it  comes  in 
early,  and  greatly  increases  the  milk.  It  is  also  very  good 
for  horses,  provided  it  be  ^ven  sparingly  at  first,  as  it 
purges  tbem ;  but  after  a  little  time,  when  the  stomach 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  it  increases  their  flesh  and  condi- 
tion wonderfully,  and  is  much  more  wholesome  than  the 
usual  spring  physic,  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  gently 
clearing  the  intestines,  without  any  risk  of  irritation.  For 
sheep  it  is  more  nourishing  than  rye,  and  comes  earlier : 
when  fed  off  quite  close  in  April,  it  will  spring  up  again, 
and,  on  good  land,  produce  a  fair  crop  of  grain  in  August, 
but  in  general  it  is  ploughed  up  as  soon  as  it  is  fed  off,  and 
succeeded  by  spring  tares  or  turnips. 

Barley  has  always  been  considered  as  possessing  rnedi^ 
cinal  virtues ;  decoctions  of  it  have  long  been  used  for  the 
sick,  especially  in  all  pulmonary  complaints ;  and,  with  the 
addition  of  some  vegetable  acid,  it  is  extremely  gratefUl  in 
fevers,  allaying  thirst,  and  giving  such  a  decree  of  nourish- 
ment as  is  indispensable,  without  exciting  the  circulation. 

M.  Theodore  de  Saussure  has  carefully  analyzed  the 
ashes  produced  by  burning  barley  and  its  straw,  and  we 
shall  close  this  article  with  the  result  of  his  experiments. 
^Recherches  Chimiques  ntr  la  VigetfiHon,    Paris,  1 804.) 

The  grain  reduced  to  ashes  icith  its  skin  gave,  out  of 
1 00  parts»  1 8  of  ashes,  which  contained :— 


Potass 

18 

Phosphate  of  potass 

9-2 

Sulphate  of  potass 

1-5 

Muriate  of  potass 

0-25 

Earthy  phosphates 

.       32*5 

Earthy  carbonates 

0 

Silica 

.       35-5 

Metallic  oxides 

0-25 

Loss 

2-8 

100 

1000  parts  of  the  straw  produced  42  of  ashes,  containing : — 
Potass       .  .  •  .16 

Sulpb ate  of  potass  •  3*5 

Munate  of  potass  •  •        0*5 

Earthy  phosphates  •  7*75 

Earthy  carbonates        .  •  12*5 

Silica  ...  57 

Metallic  oxides  •  •  0'5 

Low  •  «  »  2*25 


100 


These  products  no  doubt  vary  in  different  soils ;  but  the 
proportion  of  silica  in  the  straw  and  in  the  skin  of  barley  is 
remarkable.    This  barley  grew  in  a  chalky  mL 


BARLBY-BRBAK,  a  popular  ptitime  of  tbe  reiirn  of 
James  In  allnsiona  to  which  repeatedly  oecvr  in  our  old 
writers.  It  was  played  by  six  people,  thre^  of  each  sex,  who 
were  coupled  by  lot  *  A  piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen 
and  divided  into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  middle 
one  was  called  hell.  It  was  the  object  of  the  couple  con- 
demned to  this  division,  to  catch  the  others  who  advance 
from  the  two  extremities;  in  which  case  a  change  of  ^itua- 
tion  took  place,  and  hell  was  filled  by  the  couple  who  were 
excluded,  Dy  pre-oecupation,  fi^m  the  other  places.  In  thi^ 
'  catching,*  hcrprever,  then  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle  couple  were  not  to  sepa- 
rate before  they  had  succeeded,  while  the  others  mi^ht  break 
hands  whenever  they  found  themselves  hard  pressed  When 
all  had  been  taken  m  turn,  the  last  couple  was  said  to  be  fn 
hell,  and  the  game  ended. 

Several  poetical  descriptions  of  this  amusement  are  ex- 
tant: one  in  Barley-bre^e,  or  a  Warning  for  Wantons, 
written  by  W.  N.  Uent.,  4to.  Lend.  1 607 ;  another  in  S.r 
Philip  Sydney's  ilrcocba ;  and  a  third  in  Sir  John  Suekline: » 
Poems,  which  has  been  quoted  by  Brand  in  hia  Pojndar 
Antiquities,  voL  ii.  p.  276,  and  by  Gifford  in  his  NoUt  lo 
Massinger. 

Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  Btymologiccd  Diciionary  oj  the 
Scottish  Language,  gives  an  account  of  this  game  as  it  i» 
still  used  in  uie  norUi  of  Scotland.  He  calls  it '  a  game 
generally  played  by  young  people  in  a  corn-yard ;  ben<*e 
called  "  Barla-bracks  about  the  stacks.**  One  stack  is  fixed 
on  as  the  dule  or  goal ;  and  one  person  is  appointed  to  cstch 
the  rest  of  the  company,  who  run  out  from  the  dule.  He 
does  not  leave  it  till  they  are  all  out  of  his  sight  Then  be 
sets  off  to  catch  tbem.  Any  one  who  is  taken,  cannot  run 
out  again  with  his  former  associates,  being  acoouuted  a  pri- 
soner, but  is  obliged  to  assist  his  captor  in  pursuing  the  rt-st. 
When  all  are  taken,  the  game  is  fijiished ;  and  be  who  « :-  -i 
first  taken  is  bound  to  act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game/  H*- 
adds,  *  This  innocent  sport  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  C>r- 
gotten  in  the  south  of  Scotland ;  it  is  also  faUing  into  dle^uc- 
tude  in  the  north.* 

Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  Ato.  Lond.  1822,  saya,  our  very 
puerile  game  of  tag  seems  to  be  derived  firom  barley-break ; 
there  was  a  tig  or  tag  in  tho  Yorkshire  game  of  barley-break, 
as  played  within  memory ;  the  touch  of  the  peraoa  called 
tig  or  tag  made  a  prisoner. 

(See  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.  ut  supra ;  6ifford*8  edit,  of 
Massinger's  Plays,  8vo.  Lono.  1805,  voL  i.  n.  104,  note: 
British  Bibliographer,  voL  i.  p,  66 ;  Nares*s  Oloemry,  m  r . » 

BARLEY,  POT,  is  barley  of  which  the  outer  huek  or 
■skin  has  been  removed. 

BARLEY,  PEARL»  is  the  smaU  round  kernel  wh.ra 
remains  after  the  akin  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
barley  have  been  ground  eff. 

Both  these  preparations  of  barley  are  made  by  laeens  of 
mills  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  differ  only  in  the  dv 
gree  of  grinding  which  the  grain  undergoes. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  mills  for  making  pot  and  pearl 
barley,  whieh  we  shall  briefly  describe.  The  mill,  wkirh 
was  probably  the  earliest  in  use,  and  which  is  slill  oonamon 
in  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  to  take  off  the  husk  c-i 
the  barley,  is  similar  to  a  common  floor  nuU,  having  t  wo 
millstones,  of  which  one  is  fixed  and  the  other  re\oU<^ 
horixontally  over  it;  but  these  stones  are  of  less  diameters 
than  eommon  millstones,  not  exceeding  three  fiseC  e«rh. 
The  upper  stone  has  six  grooves,  in  the  form  of  the  f?urtd 
part  of  a  circle,  cut  in  the  lower  surface  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference ;  the  width  and  depth  of  these  gT«0\v« 
increase  from  one  inch  in  the  centre  to  two  ioehes  at  iLt 
circumference  i^eieflg,  ].). 

This  stone  has  a  perforation  in  the  centre,  as  a  eooiDoa 
upper  millstone,  and  revolves  on  a  vertical  axis  or  spiniV..- 
of  iron,  tho  lower  point  of  which  moves  in  a  metal  cup  t\t  \ 
on  an  elastio  horixontal  beam*  It  is  absolutely  reqnisitie  t:.  j 
this  axis  be  perfectly  vertical,  and  the  stones  accurately  ht<r- 
sontal,  in  order  that  tiie  upper  stone  may  move  peralV  - « 
the  lower,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  rub  the  grain  withvi*: 
crushing  it.  The  mill  is  fbd  by  a  hooper  through  the  oentr«i 
aperture,  as  in  the  common  corn  mill.  The  stones  are  «tr- 
rounded  by  a  circular  case,  leaving  a  spaee  of  firom  two  t» 
three  inches  between  the  circumferencesL  "Ilae  top  or  A«. 
part  of  this  ease  is  of  wood  and  has  an  aperture  oonespc»D>i- 
ing  with  the  central  aperture  of  the  upper  stone ;  but  x\js 
ciroumiiBrenoe  consists  of  thin  plates  of  iron  perforated  fr^iM 
the  otttaide*  by  meaoa  of  i^  flat  pouch,  with  iMdea^  «»  luesx 


c^ch  other  a>  possibly  mtking  the  iniide  of  the  com  rouf^h, 
like  a  nutmeg'grater.  A  square  opening  in  tbic  caie,  with 
a  sUdingdoor  over  it,  serves  to  let  out  tho  baTle;r  after  it 
h^«  been  nifficienilv  ground.  In  order  to  looun  the  ikin 
\>ahout  nndering  the  HubsUnce  of  the  grain  too  soft,  the 
liArlej,  which  is  choian  diy  and  hard,  ia  iprinkled  with 
->v  itpr  on  the  floor,  and  turned  over  two  or  three  timei  in  the 
<-<:urse  of  eight  or  ten  boura :  it  ia  then  fit  to  be  put  into 
till?  mill.  The  upper  stone  is  made  to  revolve  from  200  to 
.'4i>t>  times  in  s  minute.  The  barley,  gradually  supplied 
fir)in  the  hopper,  is  carried  round  in  tne  grooves  of  the 
tapper  atone  and  rubbed  on  the  under  without  being  broken. 
The  centriftigal  force  and  the  strong  eurrenl  of  air  produced 
Xiy  ihe  grooves  and  the  rapid  motion,  drive  the  grain,  partially 
pround,  against  the  rough  case,  and  complete  the  removal 
lit'  every  part  of  Ihe  skin.  It  ia  then  let  out  through  the 
square  opening,  and  falls  on  a  sieve,  which  separates  the 
>i.iked  grain  from  the  bran.  This  is  pot-barley.  To  make 
-pcarl-barlef,  the  operation  is  contlnned  till  the  required  de- 
cree of  fineness  ia  produced.  As  the  greater  iiart  of  the 
liner  particles  of  the  barley  ground  off  escape  through  the 
b.'les  in  the  case,  it  is  surrounded  by  another  to  collect 
this  meal,  or  a  cloth  is  fixed  all  round,  which  lets  itfall 
L'i'ntly  in  a  bin  below;  thus  nothing  is  loaL  This  meal  is 
evrellvnt  (hod  for  rattle,  pigs,  or  poultry.  The  great  objeo- 
Ti'in  to  mills  of  this  condtruction  is,  that  they  require  great 
iit>  ftv  in  the  adjustment  of  the  stones,  and  are  very  apt  to 
nri'te  Ihe  barley  liy  grinding  it  unequally,  and  that,  at  all 
e^i^iits,  the  larger  grains  are  more  ground  than  the  smaller, 
l>'.il  tor  peart-barley,  which  ought  to  be  of  a  uniform  size, 
tins  is  rather  an  advantage.  But.  on  the  other  band,  the 
pr'wc^s  goes  on  without  interruption,  and  if  two  or  more 
pairs  of  stones  are  placed  under  each  other,  the  barley  may 
pi-s  from  the  first  into  the  hopper  of  a  second,  and  from 
i:r.»  into  a  third,  ao  as  to  come  out  of  the  last  of  any  required 
di'i;ree  bf  fineness.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  principal 
II «.-  lit'  the  upper  atone  and  its  grooves  is  to  carry  Ihe  bailoy 
T'  und  and  throw  it  against  the  case,  and  therefore  any  hard 
ivi'"!.  with  similar  grooves,  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well 
a*  '.tune ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  construction  of  several 
1.1  those  mills.  (See  Nouveau  Court  complel  i Agriculture 
;./■  :<ique.  Paris.  lB2e,  article  '  Orge  perlfe.') 

I'lie  other  kind  of  mill,  which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
(I'-rrilie,  is  In  general  use  in  Scotland,  where  most  of  the 
]/  )t  and  pearl-barley  used  in  this  countiy  are  prepared.  It 
WIS  (iri^'inally  introduced  from  Holland,  whence  formerly 
.-li'i  l^urope  was  once  supplied  with  pearl-barley,  commonly 
c  ilj  'd  Dutch  pearl-bartey. 

Tins  mill  consists  of  a  common  grindstone  such  as  cutlers 
!;■>'■,  utiout  three  feet  in  diameter,  revolving  vertically  on  a 
li-ri^tiUtal  axis.  A  case,  similar  to  the  one  already  de- 
."•riiii'd,  revolves  on  the  same  axis,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
H.!)i  It  iilijwer  motion.  Sometimes  tbedat  sides  of  tliiscase, 
.iv  \y,-\\  as  Ihe  rim,  or  circumference,  are  composed  of  per- 
f  '-.iti'il  plates  of  iron,  but  this  ia  not  absolutely  necessary. 
1  Ik-  liaricy,  preprired  as  before,  is  put  in  by  a  square  open- 
i'.:;  in  the  circumftTcnce,  the  shde  shut,  and  the  machinery 
!-■  ^.'t  in  motion,  until  the  barley,  tossed  between  the  stone 
:\-  I  the  case  by  the  double  motion,  has  been  entirely 
•  l>';>riV('d  of  its  skin,  and  is  become  pot-barley  ;  or  till  it  is 
LT'ind  into  the  small  round  shape  of  peari -barley.  The 
liiiil  13  then  slopped,  the  slide  pulled  out,  and  the  case  being 
tiiMi-il  i>o  aa  to  have  the  opempg  undermost,  the  prepared 
I  uliy  falls  out  into  the  bag,  or  bin,  placed  to  receive  it 
It  hiarcely  want*  any  sifting,  for  such  u  the  violence  with 
vhivh  the  grain  bai  been  toued  about,  that  all  that  is 
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ground  off  is  driven  through  the  boles  in  the  case,  and  ia 
collected  in  a  close  chamber  which  surrounds  the  apparatus, 
aa  in  the  other  mill.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  motions 
of  the  stone  and  com  are  produced  is  extremely  simple,  and 
will  be  easily  understood  by  reference  to  a  Ggure,  which, 
although  taken  from  a  portable  hand-mill  for  making  pearl 
barley,  is  on  the  same  principle  aa  the  larger.  This  portabla 
mill  is  made  by  Wilkinson,  in  0:Lford-st[eet,  and  may  also 
bo  used  for  sbelling  rice. 


(HotluDUl  ■HlloB  orths  Tmil-Bulay  UllL] 

A,  lection  of  the  stone  turned  by  the  axis  D.  B,  Mo- 
tion of  the  case  which  turns  on  the  ulIs  D,  by  meani  of 
brass  bushes  in  its  centre. 

C  C,  a  wheel  having  sixty  teeth,  or  cogs,  fixed  to  the  side 
of  the  case. 

C  E,  a  smaller  wheel,  or  pinion,  with  fifteen  teeth,  moving 

e  wheel  C  C,  and  fixed  on  the  axis  F  F,  by  which  the 
whole  is  moved. 

G  G,  a  wheel  with  sixty  teeth,  on  the  axis  F  F,  moving 
the  pinion  G  H,  which  has  twelve  teeth,  with  the  axis 
D  D,  which  carries  the  stone. 

I  I,  Fly-wheel,  which  equalizes  the  motion  of  Ihe  whole. 

Thus  by  turning  F  F  once  round,  the  wheel  C  C  and  the 

ise  perform  one-quarter  of  a  revolution,  and  G  H  with  the 

one,  five  revolutions:  so  that  the  stone  makes  twenty 
levotutions  Ajr  one  of  the  case  ;  anil  if  the  axis  F  turns 
oHce  in  a  second,  the  case  turns  GAeen  times  in  a  minute, 
and  the  stone  300  times.  This  is  the  usual  velocity  in 
large  mills.  A  hand-mill  may  be  moved  with  one-half  or 
two-thirds  of  this  velocity,  the  stone  being  also  smaller. 
■When  the  power  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  stone  three  feet  in 
diameter  30U  times  in  a  minute,  threi 
be  converted  into  pot-bulcy  L 
barley  in  two  hours. 

The  advantaj^s  of  the  mill  figured  in  the  next  page  are 
considerable,  ft  requires  no  very  nice  adjustment,  and  is  not 
easily  put  out  of  order.  The  stone  may  continue  in  use, 
although  considerably  worn  down,  even  to  half  Its  original 
diameter.  There  is  no  dangerofcrushingany  of  the  grams, 
nor  much  waste ;  and  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  grains  it 
grinds  them  equally.  If  tlie  pearl-barley  is  required  very 
equal  in  size,  it  may  easily  be  sorted  by  wire  sieves,  as  the 
different  siites  of  shot  are.  The  only  defect  of  lliis  ron 
struclion  is  the  loss  of  time  and  of  power  which  it  occasions, 
by  the  case  being  stopped  to  take  out  the  prepared  grain 
and  replace  it  by  fresh  barley.  Ingenuity  will  proliahly  find 
moans  of  removing  this  defect;  but  we  arc  not  aware  of  any 
late  improvoments  in  the  conslructiun  of  these  mills. 

Pot  and  pearl-liarlev  are  very  wholesome  and  nutrilious. 
and  have  a  more  agreeable  taste  than  barley-meal ;  andit  ia 
to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  mure  lued  as  food  by  th« 
30a 


^e  bushels  of  barley  may 
1  hour,  and  into  peart- 
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[Ilao'l  Barley  MUl,  wiUi  ilie  perforated  platet  on  the  caee.] 

laiiouring  classes  in  England,  as  they  are  in  Scotland, 
Gennany,  and  Holland.    Tlie  essential  oil  of  barley,  which 
gives  it  its  peculiar  taste,  resides  chiefly  in  the  skin  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  grain ;  the  interior  is  a  purer  ihrina, 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  wheat    This  has  probably 
sur^gested  the  idea  of  removing  these  outer  parts,  as  less 
paVittablo,and  ^iven  rise  to  the  manufacture  of  pearl-barley, 
the  farina  of  which  approaches  nearer  to  pure  fecula,  or  starch. 
This  fiirina,  obtained  by  grinding  pearl- barley  in  a  common 
mill,  is  sold  under  the  name  of  patent  barley,  and  used  exten- 
sively for  readily  making  barley-water  for  the  sick.    But  if 
the  essential  oil  of  barley  possesses  any  medicinal  properties, 
it  is  evident,  from  what  was  observed  before,  that  common 
pot-barley  would  be  preferable  for  making  a  decoction  of  bar- 
ley when  prescribed  as  a  reme<ly.    The  great  use  of  pot  and 
pearl-barley  is  in  broths,  stews,  and  puddings,  as  a  substitute 
for  rice.    It  swells,  and  has  the  property  of  uniting  well  with 
the  jQgtt  and  oily  matters  extracted  from  meat  m  boiling. 
Barley-broth  is^a  constant  and  principal  dish  at  every  family 
dinner  among  the  middling  ranks  in  Scotland,  and  not 
despised   by  the  higher.     Even  the  bran,  having  been 
steeped  in  water,  and  allowed  to  ferment  till  it  becomes  acid, 
is  relished  by  the  lower  orders  in  the  mess  called  sowens. 
In  Holland,  pot-barley,  boiled  in  butter-milk  and  sweetened 
with  treacle,  is  a  common  mess  for  children  and  servants ; 
and  however  unpalatable  this  may  appear  to  some  tastes, 
early  habit  and  association    mako    this,  as  well  as  the 
sowens,  a  kind  of  luxury  to  many. 

BARLOW,  JOEL,  an  American  author  and  diplomatist. 
He  was  a  boy  at  school  when  his  father  died,  and  the  small 
portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate  which  fell  to  his  share  barely 
sufficed,  with  economy,  to  secure  him  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.  In  1 774  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Yale 
CoUcgo,  Newhaven,  where,  in  the  course  of  the  prescribed 
exercises  in  composition,  he  displayed  such  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  talent  of  versification,  as  procured  him  some  reputation 
among  his  fellow  students,  and  introduced  him  to  the  par- 
ticular notice  of  Dr.  Dwight,  then  a  tutor  in  that  college. 
Having  gono  through  the  usual  course  of  study.  Barlow,  in 
1778,  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  on  leaving 
college,  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  though 
it  appears  not  with  much  ardour.  Four  of  his  brothers  were 
in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  he  had  himself,  during  the 
college  vacations,  been  accustomed  to  join  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  in  which  character  he  was  present  at  several  skir- 
mishes, and  in  one  of  the  severest  conflicts  that  happened 
during  the  war.  These  circumstances  inclined  him  to  listen 
favourably  to  the  suggestion  of  some  influential  friends,  who 
advised  him  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  a  chaplain  in 
the  Massachusscts  line  of  the  American  army,  and  intimated 
to  him  that  his  examination  in  theology  would  be  very  in- 
dulgent Acx^ordingly,  he  applied  with  diligence  to  theolo- 
cical  studies  for  about  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
ncensed  to  preach  as  a  congregational  minister,  and  imme- 
diately after  repaired  to  the  army.  Barlow  remained  in  this 
situation  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1781  he  mairied 
Mi^s  Baldwin  of  Nowhaven,  and  during  the  same  period 
be  occasionally  ocoupied  him&elf  il)  the  composition  of  pa-  )  commercial  ^peculationSf  in  which  he  embaxked  with 


triotic  songs  and  addresses,  which,  with  those  of  Dr.  Dwight 
and  Colonel  Humphreys,  are  considered  to  have  had  much 
effect  in  inspiriting  the  American  soldiers.    While  in  the 
situation  of  chaplam,  he  also  planned  and  nearly  acrom- 
plished  his  poem  on  the  discovery  and  prospects  of  America. 
When  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  hidependence  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  American  fbrces  were  disband«<l. 
in  1783,  almost  every  one  who  had  been  in  the  army  had 
cither  a  new  profession  to  seek,  or  an  old  one  to  resume. 
Barlow  declined  the  duties  of  a  parochial  minister,  and  re- 
verted to  his  orifftnal  profession  of  the  law.    With  this  view 
he  proceeded  to  Hartford,  and  there  settled,  as  he  then  ima- 
gined, for  life.    But  his  habits  of  mind  were  not  favourable 
to  success  at  the  bar,  and  he  soon  found  it  expedient  u> 
make  some  addition  to  his  means  of  subsistence  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  weekly  newspaper.    He  also  employed  him- 
self in  preparing  for  the  press  the  poem  to  which  we  hA\e 
alluded,  7%B  Vmm  of  Columbus,  which  was  publi»hr<l 
by  subscription  in  1787.    This  work  not  only  extended  hi* 
reputation  in  America,  but  made  him  known  in  Europe.   It 
was  re-published  in  London  a  few  months  after  its  appear- 
ance, and  has  since  gone  through  a  second  editu^n  iu 
America  and  one  in  Pens.    The  reputation  he  had  b>  thti 
time  acquired  procured  htm  a  commission  from  the  clcr  jy 
of  Connecticut  to  adapt  Dr.  Watts's  version  to  the  use  uf 
the  New  England  churches,  in  which  his  improved  version 
is  in  use  at  the  present  day.    He  then  gave  up  bts  news- 
paper, and  became  a  bookseller,  in  order  to  promote  the  ^ai« 
of  his  Psalmi  and  his  Vition  of  Columbus ;  and  when  br 
had  effected  these  objects  he  relinquished  business,  and  io« 
turned  to  law  and  literature.    But  in  J  788  Barlow  was  \\\- 
duccd  to  abandon  the  law,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Euri^j'C  .:^ 
the  agent  of  a  corapanv  of  speculators  for  the  sale  of  cxrt^.j 
extensive  tracts  of  lana  on  tne  Ohio  river. 

Bariow  landed  in  England  in  1788.  and  soon  after  cro^<od 
over  to  France,  but  he  returned  to  EngUmd  in  1791,  ».:U 
the  intention  of  remaining  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  re- 
turning to  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  he  bcca..  e 
much  interested  in  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  Fren  »■ 
Revolution,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  witli  tl  c 
leaders  of  the  republican  party,  particularly  with  those  !»b> 
afterwards  belonged  to  tlie  party  termed  *  Gin>ttdi.*^tN. 
During  his  stay  in  London  Bartow  formed  also  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  large  body  of  men,  who  at  that  time  l.tU 
republican  and  revolutionary  principles,  and  among  wb;:. 
such  a  man  was  well  calculated  to  acquire  influence.  I;. 
1791  and  1792  he  produced  some  political  works  wluK 
increased  his  reputation  with  his  own  psrty,  and  addeU 
something  to  his  pecuniary  resources.  These  were^.li- 
vice  to  the  Privileged  Orders;  The  Conspirary  of  Ktn^  , 
a  poem  of  about  four  hundred  tines,  relating  to  the  coalitu  r 
of  the  continental  so^'ereigns  against  France ;  A  Leit^*  (• 
the  National  Convention;  and  Ro^al  Recollections:  y»* 
indicating  rather  more  zeal  than  ability  or  discretion. 

The  return  to  America  which  Barlow  contemplated  rzt 
frustrated  by  his  nomination,  jointly  with  a  person  calltyi 
Frost,  to  go  over  to  France,  and  present  to  the  KatMr.\; 
Convention  an  address  fh>m  the  association  calfing  itsc'.' 
the  '  Constitutional  Society,*  in  London.    He  intended  *.' 
be  absent  only  three  weeks,  but  in  the  meantime  the  bit 
that  *  two  fellows*  had  gone  to  France  as  the  representatntv 
of  the  British  nation,  was  noticed  in  parliament  in  surh  a 
manner  that  Barlow  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  retitni  i 
England.    In  France  he  was  received  with  much  respcvt 
and,  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  rights  of  a  cttisen  wero  c. :. 
ferred  upon  him.    He  then  accompanied  the  depotatioD  * 
the  National  Convention  which  was  sent  to  Chamberv  t  ■ 
organize  the  newly -aoouired  territory  of  SavoT  as  a  dcpar.- 
ment  of  the  republic.  His  stay  there  during  tne  winter  «u 
marked  by  the  publication  of  A  Letter  to  the  People  -f 
Piedmont  on  the  Advantages  qf  the  Revolution^  and  'V- 
Necessity  of  adopting  its  Principles  in  Italy,  This  addr^*! 
was  largely  circmated  in  the  FVench  and  Italian  langua;?-^ 
and  a  translation  fh>m  the  former  was  printed  in  Engh' . 
without  the  author's  knowledge.    He  also  wrote  at  Chan 
bery  a  mock-heroic  poem  in  three  cantos,  entitled  Ha''. 
Pudding,  which  is  described  by  some  of  his  own  eountO' 
men  as  the  happiest  and  most  popular  of  his  productions. 

In  the  following  three  years  or  his  residence  at  Pans,  I . 
made  a  translation  of  Volney*s/7tftit«.  He  now  b^an  to  per 
ceive  that  his  neutral  position,  and  the  extensive  eoanex:'*'o* 
which  he  had  formed,  mipht  be  turned  to  good  accocn;  i-* 
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Vw  mmmnnleBtion  betveen  thsM  temeM  u  eaTri«d  on  bf 
ft  flight  of  Btepe.  A  street  below  ia  fbnned  hj  «  t»w  houwi 
built  on  the  «tnnd,  inhabited  chiefly  b]!  narinen  mnd  flsher- 
men,  and  dereoded  from  tho  encroaehtnenta  of  the  tidm. 
whii^  threaten  to  overwhelm  them,  by  targe  hilloakiof  sand, 
rendered  stationary  by  the  Bpontaneoasgrovtb  of  the  j^rundo 


Theie  houtei  are,  however,  aubjeot  to  mueh  aonoyanea  from 
the  lands  drifted  by  the  wind. 

The  petty  sessioni  are  held  in  thia  town,  which  ho* 
market  on  Fridaya,  and  fain  oD  Whit-Mooday,  the  7th  of 
October,  and  the  21st  of  November.  In  the  Populatim 
Bttums  of  1831  no  separate  return  ia  made  for  Barmouth 
but  il8  parish  of  Llan-aber  contained  22B  inhabited  houaea 
with  a  population  of  144B,  of  whom  846  were  females. 

(Bingley'B  Narlh  WaU*;  Beautia  of  Englaad  and 
JValfi,  vol.  xvii. ;  Carlisle's  Ibpographieat  Dictionary  of 
Walei,  &o,) 

BARN,  a  building  in  which  agricultural  produce  U 
stored,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  and  keep  it  in  safety. 
In  all  countries  where  the  climate  does  not  permit  the  eorn 
to  he  thr^bed  in  the  field  and  immediately  put  into  a 
^anary,  it  is  neoessarv  to  protect  it  from  the  weather ;  and 
the  moat  obviom  method  is,  to  have  capacious  buildlngt  for 
that  purpose.  Accordingly,  all  well  appointed  farms  nave 
one  or  more  of  these  buildings,  which  formerly  were  made 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  the  whole 
produce  of  the  farm,  whether  hay,  com,  or  straw.  A  great 
saving  has  been  effected,  by  the  mode  of  stacking  hay 
and  com  in  the  open  air,  protected  only  by  a  riigfat  covering 
of  thatch.  In  consequence  of  this  improved  practice,  modem 
bams  are  made  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  theii  principal 
use  ia  to  contain  the  com  in  the  straw  which  is  intended  to 
be  thrashed  out  immediately ;  so  that  if  the  bam  is  oapafali 
of  containing  a  thraslung-Qoor,  and  as  much  com  in  Ihi 
sheaf  aa  is  usually  put  in  a  single  stack,  it  answcn  all  the 
purposea  of  a  larger  harn ;  and  thus  the  expense  of  the 
farm  buildings  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  shape  and  construclion  of  a  common  bam  are  too  welt 
known  to  require  a  particular  description ;  we  shall  there' 
fi)re  only  give  some  idea  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  on  the  common  plan,  and  of  some  peculiar 
buihlings,  which  are  extremely  useful,  and  not  so  g^erally 

Tho  principal  use  of  a  bam  in  our  climate  being  to  thrash 
the  corn  in,  its  construction  must  be  adapted  (o  the  mode 
in  which  that  operation  is  performed.  As  many  smaller 
seeds,  such  aa  clover  and  the  grasseit,  cannot  so  well  be 
thrashed  by  a  machine,  a  floor,  upon  which  they  may  be 
tlirashc'l  with  the  tlail,  is  an  indiipensabta  appendage  to 
a  farm  ;  and  the  barn  is  the  most  convenient  place  to 
have  it  in.  Thia  floor  ia  commonly  placed  in  the  middle, 
with  its  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  ham.  It  also 
allows  the  waggons  or  carts,  when  loaded  with  the  pro- 
iluce  of  the  harvest,  or  of  the  corn  taken  from  a  slack, 
to  be  drawn  over  it,  and  unloaded  immediately  in  the 
bam.  For  thia  purpose  large  double  gates  are  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  floor,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  a 
loaded  waggon  to  be  drawn  in  on  one  aide,  and  when  un- 
loaded, taken  out  at  tho  other.  When  tho  width  of  the 
bam  is  not  sufficieiit  for  the  length  of  the  floor,  a  porch  ia 
added  on  one  side,  or  both,  end  in  these  the  gates  are  placed. 
Those  parts  of  the  bam  which  are  on  each  side  of  the 
thrashing  floor  are  mlled  tho  bays  ;  and  in  these  the  com 
n  placed  till  it  is  thrashed.  Where  there  are  porches,  the 
ronfofthebamta  generally  brought  down  to  the  line  of  tho 
pdrch  ;  and  thus  convenient  sheds  are  formed  on  each  side. 
One  of  the  defects  of  this  construction  is,  that  the  drawing 
of  loaded  wft'jgons  on  the  floor  materially  injures  it,  even 
where  the  precaution  is  taken  of  spreading  straw  over  it, 
In  consequence  of  this,  many  bams  have  been  constructed 
without  the  large  gates,  and  the  corn  is  thrown  from  the 
waggon  outside,  tlirough  an  openingcallod  a  pitch  hoh,  into 
the  bam.  Thia  has  the  inconvenience  of  loss  of  time,  and 
the  risk  of  damaging  the  com  in  showery  weather.  The 
bfst  plan,  therefore,  is  to  have  a  passage  for  the  waggons 
under  the  roof,  at  tho  end  of  the  bam,  where  they  can  with 
eaw  and  safety  bo  unhmded,  and  if  a  thrashing  machine 
is  used,  a  flour  raised  about  Beven  feci  above  the  ground 
will  contain  the  machine  at  one  end,  and  the  unthrashed 
eorn  at  tho  other  r  the  lower  part  m^y  be  appropriated  to 
nriout  nseftil  purposes ;  that  part  which  is  immediately 


under  the  nubint  nvmn  tha  com  tsA  tknm  lAw  tkaf 
are  Hparatwl,  and  oontaini  Uie  winuowiiig  naahilWa  (Sea 
Pig.  1.) 


A,  th«  plaee  for  tmloading  tha  com ;  B,  &  floor  astmi 
feet  ftom  the  gronnd,  on  whteh  the  eora  is  tha  ttrvm  ia 
stored ;  C,  the  place  of  the  thnahing-maehiDa  at  A«  ead  at 
the  floor;  D,  a  chamber  nndar  tlw  floor,  into  wbieb  lb* 
thrashed  com  and  dia  straw  fall,  and  the  com  ii  wimtoved  ; 
B,  the  shed  for  the  borsea  to  matk.  uad* ;  F,  a  ^>ee  un- 
der the  floor,  in  whteh  agrieultutal  implemants  are  kapt 
it  may  be  oonverted  into  a  stable.  Donbla  galea  »t  aaefa 
end  of  A  will  shut  the  whole  up ;  or  the  mi  B  may  W 
cloaed  by  a  partition  with  donbla  doora  in  it,  Tka  wiadow* 
arelaUiced. 

In  thia  eaw  the  aeeds  may  be  thrashad  on  tke  nbsd 
floor,  which  must  be  made  itrDng  and  well  jointed,  to  in- 
vent the  duat  beating  throagh,  and  ateadiad  taf  pillan 
or  a  partition  below.  In  small  linna,  witan  thaw  ii  ao 
thrashing  machine,  thia  oonatnietioa  is  not  ta  adrania- 
geous,  tbe  raised  floor  being  nnnfirinnri.  atiU  it  would  be 
better  not  to  draw  the  waggons  on  the  flaor.  Tht  tbraah- 
ing  floor  may  be  placed  at  one  and  of  tbe  barDitbewajgeuni 
unloaded  at  the  other,  and  the  com  depoaited  betveen 

A  common  thrashing-floor  ia  usually  from  etghtcan  ii 
twenty  feet  long,  and  from  twelve  te  fouttean  wide:  the 
sixe  must  depend  on  the  number  of  men  who  tiirash  at  the 
same  time ;  this  operation  being  more  rapidly  porfbnBed  iiy 
three  or  four  men.  beating  in  regular  lime,  than  if  ibcr 
worked  separately.  The  labourers  generally  prefa-  worif- 
ing  singly,  but  if  they  are  paid  ao«irding  (o  the  qnaniiir 
thrashed  out,  they  are  wrong.  Tbe  ancient  node  of  elean- 
ing  com,  by  winnowing  it  with  the  shovel  and  the  fan,  itrc 
Isaiah,  e.  30.  v.  24)  is  still  very  generally  practisad,  and  r»- 


method. 

Thrashing-floors  are  nsoally  made  of  atone,  biiak,  oak.  cr 
tempered  earth.  The  first  are  the  moal  durable,  aatd  wbetv 
stone  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonaMa  price,  tbey  are  in  tbe 
end  the  cheapest ;  but  they  are  apt  to  bruise  tbe  eon.  anJ 
on  that  account  are  not  so  generally  adopted.  Brick  floMrt 
have  the  same  inconvenienoe,  besidea  that  of  reaidilv  iM' 
bibing  moisture,  and  making  the  grain  feel  eekl  and  liarap, 
which  diminishes  the  value  of  the  sample,  Eartbea  flam, 
when  carefully  laid,  and  the  tnaterials  wdl  ineorporstdl, 
are  both  cheap  and  durable,  provided  the  sotl  on  which 
tfaey  are  laid  is  dry  natumlly,  or  made  so  anifaaUi . 
The  following  is  the  manner  in  wbidi  they  ata  eMwtmrinl. 
Tbe  soil  is  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  aix  or  eight  inches,  n 
more,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  of  a  moist  natnra,  a  la)rr  <-f 
gravel  and  dry  sand  is  laid  on  the  bottom  three  or  fvit 
inches  thick,  and  trod  smooth  and  levri.  A  mixtiuw  a  n)i>>< 
of  clay,  or  loam  and  sand,  with  water,  to  tbe  oonsiaicncT  gf 
common  building  mortar,  to  which  is  added  aoine  chalk,  tr 
pounded  abells,  or  gypsum,  where  these  can  be  obtaicrd  : 
chalf,  cow-dung,  and  some  bullock's  blood  are  added.  an<l  L-ia 
whole  is  well  worked  up  together :  of  this  a  coat  ia  laid  un 
the  prepared  bottom  with  a  trowel,  about  an  inch  thick,  ani 
sprMd  evenly.  This  is  allowed  to  dry ;  another  eoal  is  tin  n 
iver,  end  all  tbe  cracks  carefully  Btled  np.  This  m  n- 
peated  till  the  desired  thickness  ia  produced.  W|wn  it  W 
gins  to  harden,  the  whole  is  wall  rammed  with  a  buii 
wooden  ninimer,&nd  ever7erBckfi]lad«i,Kias  to  giveutba 
abearance  ct  m  unifona  tolid  body,    Tais  is  toQ  la  bidea 
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hay,  which  may  be  placed  in  safety,  in  any  sroall  quantity, 
as  soon  as  made,  the  roof  being  raised  as  the  quantity  in- 
creases, and  gradually  lowered  as  it  is  taken  off  for  the 
cattle,  which  is  always  from  the  top.  In  small  dairy  farms 
in  Holland  this  building  is  ibund  so  useful  that  few  are 
without  one. 

BARNABAS,  ST.,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the 
twelve  chosen  by  our  Saviour,  is  nevertheless  styled  an 
apostle  by  the  primitive  fathers,  as  well  as  by  St.  Luke, 
to  whom  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures  called  the  *  Acts 
of  the  Apostles*  is  ascribed.  (Acts  xiv.  14.)  Barnabas's 
di\inc  vocation,  and  the  share  he  took  in  the  apostolic  la- 
l)ours,  obtained  him  this  title.  From  St.  Luke  also  we 
leiu-n  (Acts  iv.  36)  that  he  was  by  descent  a  Levile  of  the 
country  of  Cyprus,  then  largely  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  that 
his  first  name  was  Joses,  or  Joseph.  He  received  that  of 
Barnabas  (meaning  *the  son  of  consolation*)  from  the 
apostles,  as  appropriate  to  his  character  for  pre-eminence 
in  works  of  cnarity.  The  Laudatio  S.  BamabcB  Apostoli, 
by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cyprus,  says  that  his  parents 
brought  him  in  his  youth  to  Jerusalem,  to  Gamaliel,  by 
whom  ho  was  instructed  in  the  law  and  prophets  with  St. 
Paul.  (See  also  Baronii  Annol.  ad  ann.  xxxiv.)  There  is 
at  least  probability  in  this,  as  he  was  the  person  to  whom 
St.  Paul  applied,  shortly  after  his  conversion,  to  introduce 
him  to  the  Society  of  the  Apostles. 

The  first  mention  of  Barnabas  in  Scripture  is  in  one  of  the 
passages  already  quoted,  where  {Acts  iv.  34)  it  is  related 
that  the  primitive  converts  at  Jerusalem  lived  in  common, 
and  that  as  many  as  were  owners  of  lands  or  houses  Hold 
them,  and  brought  the  price,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles*  feet ; 
on  which  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  Ananias  (in  the 
next  chapter),  no  one  is  particularly  mentioned  but  Bar- 
nabas. 

Barnabas  afterwards  preached  the  gospel  in  difierent 

Sarts,  together  with  St.  Paul  {Acts  xv.  36) ;  but  upon  a 
issension  about  the  person  who  was  to  accompany  them  in 
a  journey  which  they  proposed  to  the  churches  of  Asia, 
which  they  had  planted,  they  separated  from  each  other : 
Barnabas  went  with  Mark  (the  person  about  whom  the  dis- 
pute originated)  to  Cyprus ;  and  Paul  went  with  Silas  to 
Cilicia. 

What  became  of  Barnabas  after  this,  or  whither  he  went, 
is  uncertain.  Indeed  little  is  known  of  him,  besides  what  is 
said  in  the  New  Testament,  except  that  some  antient  writers 
have  supposed  him  to  be  one  of  Christ*s  seventy  disciples, 
whom  he  employed  in  preaching  in  the  land  of  Judsoa,  in 
his  own  lifetime  on  earth. 

The  manner  of  Barnabas's  death  is  also  uncertain.  Alex- 
ander tlie  monk,  already  quoted,  says  he  was  stoned  to 
death  at  the  instigation  of  certain  Jews  who  came  from 
Syria  to  Salamis ;  but  Baronius  {Annol.  ann.  li.  num.  54) 
acknowledges  that  h^  could  meet  with  no  authority  for  this 
in  any  antient  author.  Nor  do  Eusebius  or  St.  Jerome, 
where  they  expressly  treat  of  this  holy  man,  so  much  as 
once  give  him  the  title  of  martyr. 

There  is  still  extant  an  epistle  ascribed  to  St  Barnabas, 
consisting  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  an  exhortation  and 
argument  to  constancy  in  the  belief  and  profession  of  the 
Christian  doctrine ;  particularly  the  simplicity  of  it,  without 
the  rites  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  second  part  contains 
moral  instructions.  This  epistle  was  written  in  Qreek ;  but 
Lardner  says,  that  the  first  foiur  chapters,  or  sections,  and  a 
part  of  the  fifth,  are  wanting  in  the  Greek  copies.  It  is,  how- 
ever, entire  in  an  antient  Latin  version.  Archbishop  Wake 
has  printed  a  translation  of  it.  In  this  epistle  there  is  no 
express  mention  of  any  book  of  the  New  Testament ;  but 
there  is  a  text  or  two  of  the  New  Testament  in  it,  with  a 
mark  of  quotation  prefixed ;  and  the  words  of  several  other 
texts  are  applied.  From  one  passage  it  seems  evident  that 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  writing 
it.  Lardner  thinks  that  this  epistle  is  probably  by  Barnabas^ 
but  certainly  antient,  and  wrilten  about  a.d.  71  or  72. 

St.  Chrysostom  {Homil,  ii.  in  Coloss.)  speaks  of  Barnabas 
as  alive  a.d.  63. 

(See,  besides  the  different  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ihe  Acta  S.  Barnabtv  Apostoli,  die  xi  Junii,  in  the 
Arta  Sanctorum,  Junii,  fol.  Antv.  1698,  p.  421-453;  Lard- 
ners  Ji^orks,  8vo.  Lend.  1788,  vol.  ii.  p.  11-22;  Alban 
Butler's  Lives  of  t fie  Saints,  Svo.Dubl.  1780,  vol.  vi.  p.  162- 
171 ;  Archbishop  Wake's  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Aposto- 
lical Fathers,  8vo.  Lend.  1710,  p.  61-79 ;  with  'The  Catbo- 
lick  Epiiitle  of  Barnabas/  ibid,  part  ii.  p.  159-195.) 


It  was  pretended  that  the  remains'of  St  Barnabas  were 
found  in  the  year  478  at  Salamis*  with  a  copy  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  laid  upon  his  breast,  written  with  bis  own 
hand,  and  which  Theodorus  Lector  says  was  went  tu  iLe 
Emperor  Zeno  in  485.  The  supposed  remains  were  said  * 
afterwards  to  have  been  transferred  to  MQan,  where  be  bad 
preached.  But  other  churches,  besides  Kilan,  boasted  of 
possessing  his  relics.  Compare  ihe  Acta  Sanctorum,  Junit^ 
p.  449-459. 

BARNACLE.    [See  Bsrkicls.] 

BARNARD,  SIR  JOHN,  a  meichantof  coondcraUe 
eminence  in  the  City  of  London,  was  born  at  Readings  in 
Berkshire  in  1685.  His  parents  beans  of  the  sect  callcad 
Quakers,  he  was  educated  in  a  school  at  Wandsworth  in 
Surrey,  under  a  teacher  of  that  persuasion.  Being  al«*ays 
of  a  very  serious  and  inquiring  turn,  he  early  gave  vm  atten- 
tion to  religious  subjects,  and  seeing  occasion  to  differ  from 
the  tenets  and  discipline  in  which  he  had  been  brourri,t  yp^ 
he  conformed,  in  his  nineteenth  year*  to  the  Chuxv:fa  of 
England,  and  was  baptized  at  Fulham  by  Dr.  Comptoo, 
then  Bishop  of  London.  He  ever  afterwards  continued  a 
zealous  member  of  the  established  church. 

Previously  to  the  event  just  mentionedt  and  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  young  Barnard  was  taken  into  tlie 
counting-house  of  his  father,  who  was  a  considerable  wine- 
merchant  in  London,  and  such  were  his  assiduity  and  apti- 
tude for  business,  that  the  principal  management  of  the 
concern  was  soon  intrusted  to  him.  When  thus  engaged, 
he  must  have  given  strong  evidence  of  his  talents ;  for  tho 
winc-mcrchants  of  London  conceiving  that  their  inten^^ts 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  provisions  of  a  bill 
which  had  passed  the  Commons  and  was  depending  is  tUu 
Lords,  petitioned  the  latter  house  on  the  subject,  oud  raaile 
choice  of  Mr,  Barnard  to  argue  the  case  on  their  bchalj'; 
a  task  which  he  accomplished  with  so  much  ability  and 
success,  that  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  At  thia  time  Mr. 
Barnard  was  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

A  dissolution  of  parliament  occurred  in  the  foUowi.*ii( 
year,  when  several  of  his  fellow* citizens,  recoOectiu^  tic 
talent  which  he  had  recently  displayed,  proposed  his  \k\\\^ 
put  in  nomination  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Cit\, 
tliose  present  at  the  meeting  undertaking  to  caovas»  tCr 
him.  Out  of  six  candidates,  Mr.  Barnard  tras  second  on 
the  poll,  and  he  continued  to  represent  the  City  in  parlia- 
ment during  nearly  forty  years.  From  his  first  election  he 
constantly  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  and  owixi^  to 
his  knowledge  upon  commercial  and  financial  questiui*, 
proved  a  very  useful  member  of  parliament :  lie  gene:a;!y 
voted  with  the  party  opposed  to  tlie  administration  uf  StV 
Robert  Walpole.  A  bill  having  been  introduced  in  1 73*)  by 
that  minister  to  prevent  any  subject  of  Great  Britain  fn^ui 
advancing  money  by  way  of  loan  to  foreign  princes  or  ^lutcsy 
without  license  first  being  obtained  from  his  majesty,  Mr. 
Barnard  opposed  the  measure,  on  the  grounds  that  it  woi.ld 
render  Holland  the  mart  of  monevto  the  nations  uf  the 
Continent,  that  it  would  prevent  tlie  £ngli:»h  merchant} 
residing  in  Portugal  from  prosecuting  a  very  prt>filAl>I<^ 
business,  that  of  granting  temporary  loans  to  the  kui^'  i^f 
Portugal,  and  that  the  clauses  of  tne  bill  which  went  \  i 
compel  the  discovery  on  oath  of  loans  to  foreign  prii4«fS 
would  convert  the  Court  of  Exchequer  into  a  court  oi  .n- 
quisition.  In  consequence  of  this  opposition  the  bill  ^  ^% 
greatly  modified  before  it  passed  into  a  law. 

In  1732  Mr.  Barnard,  who  four  years  before  had  Ictn 
elected  an  alderman  of  London,  received  the  hoUi>i.i  .f 
knighthood  on  presenting  an  address  to  the  king  con^r  An- 
lating  him  on  his  return  from  Germany.  In  1737  Sir  J.  Ln 
Barnard  served  the  office  of  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  la 
the  same  year  brought  forward  a  plan  for  reducing  the  .:.> 
terest  of  the  national  debt.  The  market-rate  of  intercut  m 
England  was  at  that  time  so  low,  that  the  public  secun::'  v 
which  bore  an  interest  of  only  three  per  cent.,  were  ab  »\  : 
par,  and  Sir  John  in  consequence  brought  in  a  bill  to  en^il  «.* 
his  majesty  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  annuities,  or  \\ 
borrowing,  at  an  interest  not  exccedius  three  per  cent,  T.  ^ 
sum  so  raised  was  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  uf  tl . 
South  Sea  Annuities,  allowing  a  preference  of  subscri; ;.  j 
to  the  holders  of  those  annuities.  At  that  time  the  ul.. . 
of  the  permanent  debt  of  the  country  amounted  to  a  lit  k 
more  than  forty -six  millions,  of  whicn  sum  twelve  millv.«  § 
and  a  half  were  due  to  the  Bank  and  E^•t  India  Conipaw 
the  measure  proposed  by  Sir  John  Barn1|d  was  defeat  -.1  >.? 
the  mini:ster  proposing  to  iucludq  ia  ita  O^rutiou  U»e  w^MJa 
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of  goW,  eklracted  from  5»000,000  ounces  of  silver,  and 
4,S1!0,000  ounces  of  fefined  silver,  principally  from  the 
9ehlatij^nberg  mines.  These  metals,  when  purified,  are 
despatched  to  St.  Petersburgh  during  the  winter.  There  are 
lime  pits»  a  bell  foundry,  two  tile  manufactories,  and  glass 
works,  m  or  near  the  town  ;  and  among  its  works  are  30 
smelting  furnaces,  and  a  mint  for  copper  coin.  Most  species 
of  vegetables,  even  melons  and  artichokes,  thrive  in  its 
vicinity,  but  the  water  is  of  indiflterent  quality.  The  num- 
ber of  shafts  opened  and  worked  in  this  quarter  is  32.  Bar- 
naul is  situated  in  53*  20'  N.  lat.  and  83*  26'  E.  long.  Not 
far  from  it  are  the  Altai  mountains. 

BARNES,  JOSHUA,  celebrated  for  his  attempts  in 
poetry,  histofy,  and  criticism,  was  born  in  London  in  the 
year  1664.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Al- 
though we  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Monk  in  thinking  that  *  as 
a  poet,  historian,  orator,  and  critic  he  was  equally  unfortu- 
nate* (Life  of  Bentlep,  p.  40),  it  must  be  allowed  thai  but 
for  his  amusing  self-complacency,  and  the  gossip  arising 
from  his  peculiarities,  the  man  and  his  works  would  have 
been  long  ago  forgotten,  except  so  far  as  he  is  connected 
with  the  biography  of  his  great  contemporary  the  Master  of 
Trinity.  As  a  poet  he  is  ridiculous ;  and  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  ludicrous  than  the  certainty  with  which,  in 
his  notes  on  Euripides,  he  appeals  to  his  own  absurd  para- 
phrase of  Esther  as  the  standard  of  poetry  and  Greek  style. 
His  Historvof  Edward  the  7%frrf  would  be  considered  even 
now  a  creditable  performance,  if  we  had  not  ceased  to  look 
upon  dihgence  and  erudition  as  the  only  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  an  historian:  as  a  compilation  there  is  little  to 
object  to  in  it  but  its  prolixity,  and,  we  doubt  not,  it  has 
been  the  unnoticed  book  of  reference  of  many  writei-s  on  the 
period  which  it  embraces.  Dr.  Salter,  in  a  note  in  Bow)'er's 
edition  of  Bentley's  Diss,  on  PhaL,  p.  441,  says  of  Barnes's 
scholarship,  '  Barnes  had  some  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
language ;  about  as  much,  Dr.  B.  used  to  say,  as  an  Athe- 
nian cobbler ;  but  was  in  all  other  respects  a  very  poor  crea- 
ture indeed:  Felicis  memtmce,  as  the  burlesque  epitaph 
upon  him  says,  expeetans  judicium*  We  would  rather 
compare  h\ta  ibr  knowledge  of  Greek  to  a  Byzantine  gram- 
marian ;  and  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  his  skill  in  imitating 
the  style  of  the  scholiasts,  that  his  interpolation  of  the  argu- 
ment to  the  Bacchs)  of  Euripides  has  imposed  upon  two  of 
the  acutest  of  the  continental  philologers.  (See  Welcker, 
7W/.,  p.  327,  et  seq. ;  Boeckhe/e  Trag.  Gr.  Princip,  p.  300.) 
The  incidents  of  his  life  are  uninteresting  t  he  was  elected 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  m  the  year  1695 ; 
in  1700  he  married  Mrs.  Mason  of  Hemingford,  a  widow- 
lady  with  a  good  jointure,  a  large  part  of  which  he  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  his  Homer  in  1710 ;  in  1 711  he  wrote 
to  Harley  three  letters,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
Collection  (Br.  M.  7523),  praying  for  preferment,  but  in 
vain.  He  died  in  1712.  His  widow  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory  at  Hemingford.  The  following  is  a  pretty 
complete  list  of  his  numerous  writings : — 

1.  Sacred  Poems,  1669.  2.  The  Life  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, the  Tyrant ;  an  English  poem,  1670.  3.  Xerxe?,  and 
other  dramatic  pieces,  in  English  and  Latin ;  also  some 
translations  from  Seneca.  4.  A  Latin  poem  on  the  Fire  of 
London  and  the  Plague.  5.  A  Latin  Elegy  on  the  behead- 
ing of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  6.  AuXueoicatoTrrpov,  sive  Estherae 
Historia  Poetica  Paraphrasi,  Lend.  1679,  8vo.  7.  Select 
Discourses,  Lend.  1680,  12mo.  8.  The  History  of  Edward 
the  Third,  Cambr.  1686-88,  fol.  9.  An  edition  of  Euri- 
pides,  1694,  fol.  10.  A  Sermon  on  Matt.  \x.  9,  1703,  fol. 
11.  An  edition  of  Anaercon,  1705,  8vo.  12.  An  edition  of 
Homer,  1711,2  vols.  4to. 

BARNRt,  cotnmonly  called  CHIPPING  BARNET, 
to  distinguish  it  from  East  Bamct,  is  a  market-town  of  Hert- 
fbrdshire,  in  the  hundred  of  Cashlo.  It  is  situated  on  the 
great  north  road,  eleven  miles  N.N.W.  of  London,  upon  an 
elevated  site,  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes  called  High 
Barnet.  The  parish  of  the  same  name,  in  which  it  stands, 
contains  about  1440  acres.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  this 
site  was  occupied  by  a  thick  and  large  wood,  which  was 
granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Alban's  by  the  name  of  the 
woods  of  Southaw,  Borham,  and  Huzehege.  In  sub- 
sequent grants  confirming  the  former,  the  place  is  fre- 
quently named  Bergnet,  which  signifies,  in  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage, 'a  small  hill;'  and  in  still  later  times  it  received  the 
adjunct  of  Chipping,  in  conseouence  of  the  market  which 
ihd  abbots  of  St.  Alban  obtained  leave  of  Henry  II.  to 


establish  in  the  town,  and  wbich  in  time  becaxAe  a  Urge 
cattlo'^market.    Barnet  is  a  small  town,  but  in  consequence 
of  being  a  great  thoroughfare,  has  a  busr  appeariincc.    It 
has  no  buildings  besides  the  church  and  grammar-school 
that  require  particular  notice.    The  church,  which  is  de<li- 
cated  to  John  the  Baptist,  was  built  about  the  year  1400,  2t 
the  expense  of  John  Moot,  abbot  of  St.  Alban* s,  as  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  East  Barnet.    It  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
two  aisles,  separated  by  clustered  columns  and  painted 
arches.   At  the  west  end,  the  church  has  a  square  embattled 
tower.    The  church  is  served  by  a  curate,  appointed  by  the 
rector  of  East  Barnet,  who  is  himself  nommated  bv  the 
crown,  and  the  living  is  valued  in  the  king^  books  at 
22/.  2s.  Bid.    The  fVee  school  was  founded  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1573,  who  erected  a  brick  building  for  the  purp^'^e, 
with  apartments  for  a  master  and  usher,  and  enitowed  it 
with  a  house  worth  71.  a-year:  other  benefactors  have  &iinv 
increased  this  endowment.     The  school  is  managed  hr 
twenty-four  governors,  who  appoint  the  master  and  usher 
The  terms  of  the  foundation  require  that  nine  children  be- 
longing to  the  parish  should  be  educated  gratis,  and  ar.\ 
others  on  payment  of59.  a  quarter.    Another  school  \Ya.>i 
endowed  in  1 725,  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A  licit, 
who  left  lands  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  school- hou^c. 
and  paying  a  master  to  teach  all  the  children  of  Barnet,  if 
both  sexes,  'to  read  the  Bible  and  cast  accounts.*    Tdc 
town  possesses  two  endowed  alms-houses ;  one  for  six  \a>  r 
and  aged  widows  or  maidens,  and  the  other  for  the  ^amc 
number  of  aged  widows.    The  government  of  the  town  i- 
administered  by  a  magistrate,  high  constable,  and  subonli- 
nate  officers ;  and  a  court  leet  is  held  at  Easter.    7*he  mar- 
ket is  held  on  Monday  ;  and  there  are  fklrs  on  the  8th  ut 
April  and  4th  of  September,  the  latter  being  principally  f  t 
the  sale  of  cattle.    The  nutnber  of  houses  in  Barnet  is  3i*<>. 
and  the  inhabitants  were  2369  in  1831,  of  whom  1135  verc 
females.    This  statement  exhibits  an  increase  of  614  per- 
sons since  the  former  census,  which  is  attributed  in  tlo 
population  returns  to  the  inclosure  of  a  common. 

A  spring  of  mineral  water,  of  a  mild  purgative  quality, 
was  discovered  upon  Barnet  Cotnmon  in  1652 :  it  was  tn'c 
time  in  much  repute,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  it  is  mui  b  .:i 
use  at  prcf^ent.  On  Gladsmore  Heath,  in  this  neigh buuj- 
hood,  was  fought,  on  April  14,  1471,  the  decisive  battle  Ut- 
tween  the  Yorkists  anu  Lancasterians,  which  us  kno\«n  .•< 
the  battle  of  Barnet.  The  forces  of  York  were  headed  (■} 
Edward  IV.,  and  those  of  Lancaster  by  Neville,  Earl  i 
Warwick  (the  *  king-maker'),  who  with  many  of  the  nobil.t) . 
and  a  great  number  of  men  nerished  on  the  field.  Ti  - 
event  has  been  commemorated  by  an  obelisk,  erected  in  il.o 
year  1740,  by  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrook,  on  the  spot  where  tK 
road  divides  towards  Hatfield  and  St.  Albania. 

(Chauncey's  Historical  Antiquities  of  Her(/brdt?iirr  , 
Lysons'  Environs  of  London,  &c.) 

BARNEVELDT,  JOHAN  VAN  OLDEN,  was  Vr.. 
at  Amersfoort,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  in  1547.     Ir.  1... 
Apology,  in  which  he  enters  somewhat  minutely  int)  \  .»• 
history  of  his  life,  he  boasts  of  being  descended,  both    > 
the  fathef*s  and  inotber^s  side,  '  fh)m  an  antient  and  no:-  •> 
stock,'  who  for  tiiore  than  a  century  were  leading  meml  •  -• 
of  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  distinguished  by  their  t  -i' 
in  the  cause  of  national  independence.    In  1564  he  wen:  : 
the  Hague  to  prosecute  the  studies  of  an  advocate.     A  ' 
spending  five  years  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and,  aocor^ii:  ,- 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  of  divinity,  between  Heidelt*  .: 
and  the  Hague,  he  settled  as  an  advocate  in  the    Ut:o- 
place  in  1569.    His  talents  being  of  the  first  order,  his  pr>'  - 
tice  soon  became  considerable  :  he  was  appointed  one  ot  li^^ 
advocates  of  the  Court,  and  in  1576  was  chosen  couu^-;!./ 
and  pensionary  of  Rotterdam :  wbich  honours,  due  allowax) - 
being  made  for  the  difference  between  the  political  cond  *    . 
of  the  two  countries,  may  be  considered  as  .«iimilar  in  Vir^*  i 
those  of  king's  counsel  and  member  of  the  House  of  C«*  i  - 
mons  in  England.    In  1575  Barneveldt  married  a  lad%  >•  - 
did  honour  to  his  choice,  though  he  himself  declajr^d  tliai  . 
was  at  the  time  much  more  influenced  by  the  anooutit  vf  :;  ^ 
property  than  her  virtues:  an  avowal  which,  taken  v.. 
other  parts  of  his  conduct,  tends  strongly  to  substantiate  '^  . 
accusation  of  his  enemies,  that  his  character  was  not  fr- 
from  the  taint  of  avarice.    It  is  evident,  however,  £raia  i  ^ 
manner  in  which  Barneveldt  puts  forward  this  un«o;t   . 
declaration  respecting  his  marriage,  that  he  was  per«ua>l': 
it  was  not  calculated  to  lessen  him  in  tlio  eyea  of  lus  cs>mU- 
trymen.  (See  his  Apology.) 
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held  by  Henry  IV.  and  his  ambassador,  are  attested  by  the  I 

!arffe  spare  which  the  kitter  devotes  to  their  conferences 
and  the  minuteness  with  which  he  details  thom  to  his 
master.  Sully  never  mentions  tho  name  of  the  other 
members  of  the  embassy.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
by  anticipation  as  to  the  despatches  of  Sir  Dudley  CaarleloD, 
when  ambassador  from  James  to  the  Hague  from  1616  to 
1628.  Bameveldt's  name  occurs  in  every  page  as  holding 
in  his  hands  all  tho  authority  of  the  state,  and  every  rumour 
touching  his  health  and  conduct  is  minutely  reported. 

The  truce  of  twelve  years  between  Spain  and  the  United 
provinces,  signed  on  tho  9th  of  April,  1609,  which  was 
effected  almost  entirely  through  the  influence  and  firmness 
of  Bameveldt,  exposed  him  to  unworthy  suspicions.  He 
had  to  contend  with  the  national  hatred  of  Spain,  and  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Protestant  inliabitaiits»  who  re- 
garded every  overture  of  peace  as  a  >vily  artifice  of  iwpery ; 
and  what  added  still  more  to  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  he 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  army  and  the  military 
authorities,  guided  by  Prince  Maurice,  the  Stadtholder. 
^very  artifice  of  delay  and  misrepresentation  was  resorted 
to  with  a  view  to  holding  up  the  advocates  of  the  truce 
with  Spain  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Though  Bameveldt  had  been  the  means  of 
extorting  from  the  Spanish  court  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
jiendence  of  the  United  Provinces  as  a  preliminary  condition 
to  all  negotiation,  he  was  denounced  as  one  who  had  received 
bribes  from  that  c^urt  for  the  puqiose  of  establishing  the 
Spanish  yoke  and  the  CathoUo  faith ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  popular  delusion,  and  so  flewe  the  opposition  of  Prince 
Maurice,  that  Bameveldt,  at  one  period  of  the  negotiation, 
resigned  his  office  of  Grand  Pensionary  in  order  to  avert 
the  calamities  of  a  civil  war.  At  the  solioitation,  however, 
of  the  States-General,  he  resumed  his  office,  and,  strongly 
.Supported  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England,  over- 
came all  difficulties  after  a  struggle  of  two  years,  and  the 
truce  of  twelve  years  was  concluded. 

The  great  services  which  William  of  Orange,  the  father  of 
Maurice,  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  independence,  induced 
the  States -General  to  invest  him  with  almost  supreme  au- 
thority. His  son,  a  bold  and  ambitious  prince,  of  great 
military  capacity,  bred  up  in  camps  and  in  habits  of  com- 
mand, succeeded  to  the  same  authority,  but  it  soon  became 
manifest  that,  unless  the  ascendancy  of  the  laws  were 
firmly  established,  the  great  struggle  in  which  the  nation 
had  been  so  long  engaged  against  Spain  would  end  in 
a  mere  change  of  masters.  Hence  the  nation  was  divided 
into  two  great  opposing  parties — ^the  war  and  the  peace 
party;  the  contest,  in  fact,  of  the  civil  power  with  the 
military — between  Maurice  the  Stadtholder  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  Bameveldt  the  Grand  Pensionary. 
Unfortunately  for  the  issue  of  this  struggle,  fanaticism, 
under  the  name  of  religion*  became  an  element  of  the  con- 
test. AH  the  wars  and  intestine  broils,  indeed,  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  sectarian 
controversy.  Though  the  progress  of  the  Keformation  led 
to  measures  favourable  to  civil  liberty,  religious  liberty  was 
the  growth  of  institutions  and  habits  of  thought  which  found 
no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the  secession  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  many  of  whom,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, were  far  from  tolerant.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  those  countries  (the  Netherlands,  for  example)  in  which 
the  change  in  religion  was  effected  in  opposition  to  the  civil 
magistrate.  Bameveldt  had  early  braved  the  prejudices  of 
the  Calvinistic  clergy  and  tho  multitude,  by  his  ellbrts  to 
procure  liberty  of  conscience  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
by  his  open  protection  of  Arminius,  in  the  controversy 
between  that  divine  and  his  antagonist  Gomar.  The  mild 
and  tolerant  doctnnes  of  Arminius  respecting  church  govern- 
ment recommended  them  to  Bameveldt,  though  his  own 
views  with  reference  to  predestination,  grace,  and  free  wdl, 
the  great  points  of  tlie  Arrainian  controversy,  were  much 
more  akin  to  those  of  the  Gomarists.  Prince  Maurice,  on 
the  other  hand,  lent  all  his  aid  to  the  latter,  knowing 
that  they  were  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  party, 
counting  them  by  their  voices  in  the  States-General,  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  >iras  in  bdief  an 
Arminian. 

The  main  strength  of  the  party  which  Bameveldt  headed 
lay  in  the  provincial  States  of  Holland,  and  in  those  patri- 
cian families  from  whom  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  were 
selected.  Their  weakness,  and  the  cause  of  their  failure, 
lay  in  th9  svstem  of  self-eleotion  of  those  magi«trfttes.    The 


electioa  of  the  corposate  officers  was  originally  mtbe  hargbcr* 
at  large ;  but  during  the  confusion  of  the  great  8tnig)de,  it 
was  found  convenient  to  invest  the  magistrates  with  the 
power  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  their  own  number.  This 
irregularity  was  unfortunately  retained  when  the  neceit«:tv 
which  first  called  it  into  existence  had  ceased ;  and  the  re^uft 
was,  that,  no  longer  connected  with  the  people  by  election,  the 
ahstocraticul  families  received  no  fi'esh  iniusions  of  popular 
strength,  and,  as  a  consequence,  had  no  hold  on  the  attach- 
ment of  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  steps  by  which  Hanrkie 
of  Nassau,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  tiiumphed  over 
Barne\«ldt   and  the   States,   and  usurped  the  sovereipi 
power*    The  army  was  ardently  devoted  to  him,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  populace,  and  the  fierce  intolerance  of  the 
Oilvinistic  preachers,  powerfully  ministered  to  his  ambitioa 
Every  artifice  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation  was  employed 
to  hold  up  the  patriot  party  to  popular  odium,   as  the 
enemies  of  the  religion  and  independence  of  their  count ri . 
As  the  truce  of  twelvo  years  was  mainly  owing  to  the  firm- 
ness aud  sagacity  of  fiarneveldt,  he  was  denounced  by 
Maurice  s  party  as  one  who  had  sold  himself  and  country  (»> 
Spain  and  popery:  and  as  he  had  openly  espoused  the 
tolerant  doctrines  of  Arminius,  he  was  denounced  by  the 
Calvinist  preachers  as  leaded  with  the  Catholic  monarcU 
in  his  designs  against  the  Protestant  worship.     Still,  how- 
ever, the  weight  of  his  character,  his  eloquence,  and  th^ 
undeniable  bone  fits  which  followed  from  his  administrut  )••... 
enabled  him  to  keep  his  ground  against  all  the  attackj^  an<t 
stratagems  of  his  adversaries.    In  1616  Bameveldt*i  n- 
tluence  was  increased  by  his  having  obtained  from  Jame^  1. 
the  restoration  of  the  Cautionary  Towns,  which  had  \m>\i 
siven  up  to  Elizabeth  as  securities  for  the  money  which  she 
had  lent  the  States  by  the  treaty  of  1585.    The  debt  due  a 
the  time  by  the  United  Provinces  to  England  amountiHl  t  > 
8,000,000  florins ;  but  Bameveldt,  by  adroitly  taking  ad\  jl 
tage  of  James's  necessities  and  avarice,  had  the  debt  can- 
celled by  a  prompt  payment  of  about  one- third  of  the  amouLi 
This  was  not  the  only  advantage  which  accrued  to  the  State* 
from  the  transaction.    James  was  at  that  time  intent  ii\  i 
his  Spanish  alliance ;  and  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  that.  .' 
a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  i*>.. 
place,  these  towns  would  be  hauded  over  to  Spain. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Prince  Maurice  endeavourcj 
to  win  the  consent  of  Bameveldt  to  his  assuming  the  so^  c- 
reignty  of  the  republic.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  his  su  y 
mother,  the  cele orated  Louisa  de  Uolignv,  to  sound  him  a- 
to  his  feelings  :  but  that  princess,  instead  of  seducing  TU;- 
neveldt  'from  his  duty  to  his  country,  was  so  convinced  I  ^ 
his  arguments  of  the  danger  of  sudi  a  measure,  that  *\^ 
laboured  to  divert  Maurice  from  his  purpose.  Tlimi  baffiol 
and  exposed,  he  sought  to  remove  Bameveldt,  the  crtat 
obstacle  to  his  ambition.  Unfortunately,  at  this  cniu-a. 
moment,  the  wounded  vanity  and  vindictive  pcdantn 
of  James  I.  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  uf  Maur>  c 
against  the  Graiid  Pensionary. 

James,  w.ho  prided  himself  on  authorcraft  as  much  a« 
kingcraft,  had  a  few  years  before  published  a  work  in  «  r.*- : 
he  denounced  the  heresies,  as  he  deemed  them,  of  Vor^t:-j«. 
a  celebrated  divine,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  chair  .   i 
opinions  of  Arminius  at  Ley  den.    The  States,  eounsellH  i . 
Bameveldt,  gave  a  civil  but  evasive  answer  to  a  let^rr  .  ■ 
James,  with  whi'^h  he  accompanied  a  copy  of  hia  hook,  ix  . 
in  which  he  points  out  burning  as  the  proper  |>unishu:tii' 
for  such  a  damnable  heretic.  (See  the  substance  of  Jaui*^  « 
Letter  from  the  Mercure  Franpois  in  Bayle,  art.  Voi^l  .. 
James's  hterary  vanity  and  royal  arrogance  took  fire  .a  t 
disrespectful  conduct ;  and  having  learnt  from  Lu  axr^  .- 
sador  that  Bameveldt  was  the  iudividual  w^ho  had  gv^  .  . 
the  States  on  the  occasion,  he  lent  his  rival  Maurice  r\t;- 
assistance  in  his  power  towards  effecting  his  destrurt:   . 
Whatever  doubts  may  be  raised  as  to  the  cause  of  Jamv «  * 
interference,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  n.  . 
Bameveldt. 

The  question  upon  which  the  great  struggle   U-tvj*^- 
Barnevcldt  and  the  Stadtholder  finally  turned  was  the  < : 
ing  a  national  synod,  to  which  the  point  at  issue  betvt* 
the  Arminians  and  the  Gomarites  should  be  referred.   Bar>  - 
veldt  was  well  aware  of  the  object  which  those  who  clam*^  - .  - 
for  this  assembly  had  in  view :  he  opposed  it  with  a*>  r-.- 
infiuence,  as  a  project  fraught  with  danger  to  internal  }<* 
aud  tlie  interests  of  true  reli^on;  and  would  pnU 
have  succeeded  in  defeating  it  altogether*  but   (ji  u^ 
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oui  for  the  piotaeuon  of  mdo  ia  the  Dalaware.  While  thus 
employed.  Barney  vas  attacked  by  two  bhips  and  a  brig 
belonging  to  the  British  na¥y,  and  by  a  combination  of 
atratagem  and  bravery,  suoceeaed  in  capturing  and  securing 
eoeoftUe  ships.  For  this  gallant  actipn  he  received  th^ 
thanks  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  accompanied  by  8^ 
gold-hilted  swoid;  and  his  prize  being  fitted  out  and  commis- 
aioned  in  the  Ameriaan  navy,  he  received  the  command. 

Commodore  Barney  wras  afterwards  sent  witli  despatches 
to  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  America  with  a 
British  passport,  bearing  despatches  wbiph  announced  the 
signing  of  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  England 
and  America. 

At  this  time  the  commodore  was  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  the  public  having  no  further  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  embarked  in  commercial  speculations  connected 
with  the  sea,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  the  course  of  these 
pursuits  he  visited  France  in  1794,  and  in  the  following 
year  received  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  French  navy. 
Ho  afterwards  obtained  the  rank  of  chef-dedivmon,  and 
served  as  commander  of  the  French  squadron  in  the  West 
Indies.  On  his  return  to  France  he  resigned  his  commission, 
and  received  the  grant  of  a  pension  for  life,  which,  however, 
he  would  never  touch.  Returning  home,  he  again  engaged, 
wi^  no  better  success  than  before,  in  commercial  under- 
takings, and  after  a  time  retired  to  the  cultivation  of  a  farm. 

When  the  war  between  England  and  America  broke  out 
in  1812,  Barney  immediately  fitted  out  a  privateer,  in  which 
he  made  some  valuable  prizes,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  by  his  gov^nment  to  the  command  of  a  flotilla,  to 
be  employed  for  the  protection  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  This 
duty  he  performed  successfully  against  a  Briti.sh  force  nu- 
merically superior  to  his  own.  While  engaged  in  this  ser- 
vice, Commodore  Barney,  finding  that  a  British  expedition 
had  landed,  and  was  in  full  maroh  for  Washington,  left  his 
flotilla  in  efaarge  of  his  lieutenant,  and  joined  the  land 
forces  with  400  of  his  men.  The  hostile  forces  met  at 
Bladensburg,  but  the  conflict  was  carried  on,  as  far  as  the 
Americans  were  concerned,  by  Barney  only  and  his  sailors. 
They  stood  their  ground  against  fearful  odds,  until  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  the  Commodore  was 
obliged  to  sound  a  retreat,  but  owing  to  the  severity  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  leg,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Geneial  Ross.  Being  liberated  on  his  parole, 
he  retired  to  his  &rm,  where  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  of  the  city  of  Washington,  the  vote 
being  accompanied  in  the  laitor  case  by  the  gift  of  a 
sword.  Except  in  the  single  instance  of  being  afterwards 
selocted  to  convey  despatdies  to  the  Amerioan  ministers 
in  Europe,  Commodore  Barney's  public  life  terminated  on 
the  field  of  Bladensburg.  The  wound  he  had  received  on 
that  occasion  never  thoroughly  healed.  Afterwards,  when 
on  a  journey  into  Kentucky,  he  experieneed  a  sudden  attack 
of  spasms  in  the  wounded  Hmb,  and  on  the  folbwing  day, 
the  1st  of  December,  1818,  he  died  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  six- 
tieth year  of  his  age. 

BARNSLEY,  a  market-town  and  township  in  the  West- 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in  the  parish  of  Silkston,  in 
the  wapentake  of  Staincross.  It  is  172  miles  N.N. W.  of 
London,  39  miles  S.W.  of  York,  9  miles  S.  of  Wakefield, 
and  13  miles  N.  of  Sheffield. 

Several  circumstances  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
this  town  have  contributed  to  its  pre-eminence,  in  popula- 
tion and  in  prosperity,  ovgr  Silkston  itself  and  its  other  de- 
pendencies. Places  that  were  under  the  protection  of  reli- 
gious communities  generally  prospered  more  than  those 
belonging  to  private  proprietors,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  exactions  upon  the  inhabitants  being  fewer  and  less 
rigidly  enforced.  This  was  the  case  with  Barnsley  in  its 
early  days.  The  monks  were,  in  many  ways,  its  bcnefiic- 
tors,  and  they  obtained  for  it  the  benefit  of  a  market,  which 
contributed  much  to  bring  a  population  within  the  precincts 
of  the  town.  Being  in  a  straight  line  between  Sheilield  and 
Wakefield,  both  antient  and  important  towns,  Barnsley 
derived  advantage  from  the  intercourse  carried  on  between 
them.  But  the  great  cause  of  its  prosperity  was  the  early 
establishment  of  manufactures.  Wire- works  were  in  exist- 
cnoo  here  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

The  population  of  Barnsley  in  1831  was  10,330;  show- 
ing an  increase  of  2046  persons  from  the  date  of  the  pro- 
ceding  decennial  census.  The  wire-works  of  Barnsley  are 
said  to  have  furnished  the  best  wire  in  the  kingdom,  and  it 
Was  greatly  in  demand  for  making  needles.    This  manu- 


facture^ hpa,  however,  fallen  intodeoay,  and  ibeie  erenow 
onlv  two  wire- works  in  the  town.  Barnsley  has  \u*\  iu 
anUent  trade,  and  has  acquired  a  new  one,  to  which  iu 
present  prosperity  is  entirely  owing. 

The  hnen  trade  is  now  the  chief  support  of  this  populuuj 
town.  Its  fabrics  are  Unen- cloth,  damasks,  diapecs,  dnlU, 
ducks,  checki^,  and  ticks.  Tlie  great  improvements  which 
Barnsley  has  matle  during  a  very  recent  period  in  the  pru- 
duction  of  these  articles,  some  cu  which  are  not  surpa^M^i 
even  by  the  Scotch  manufactures,  iA  a  main  cause  of  the 
pros^ierous  state  of  the  town.  A  better  kind  of  work  afio^U 
superior  wages  to  the  productive  classesi  a  benefit  which  has 
been  felt  for  several  years  by  the  weavers  of  Barnsley.  In 
damasks  and  drills  it  is  said  that  Barnsley  stands  unri>  ailed. 
Some  of  the  above  goods  are  technically  called  lanotu,  fiuai 
both  linen  and  cotton  being  united  in  their  oroductioD, 
There  are  extensive  bleaching-worka  and  dye-nousei,  u 
well  as  a  spinning-factory,  all  connected  with  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  town.  The  numerous  ooal-miaea  and  the 
iron-works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  find  occupation 
for  hundreds  of  people ;  there  is  also  a  glass-house  and  sevcnl 
iron-foundries.  The  commerce  of  the  town  is  greatly  aided 
by  the  Dearne  and  Dove  canal,  which  passes  near  the  tuvn 
and  connects  it  with  the  river  Don.  The  Barnsley  canal 
corpmunioates  with  the  Yorkshire  ri^fer  Calder. 

The  antient  church  of  Barnsley  has  been  lately  rebniU ; 
it  is  considered  as  a  chapel  of  ea«e  to  Silkston.    It  is  a  per- 
petual curacy,  and  is  in  the  diocese  and  in  the  gift  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York.    A  new  church  was  oecfaed  by  the 
assistance  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners  a  few  veazs 
ago.     There  are  seven  dissenting  congregations,  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  including  four  of  Methodists,  one  of 
Quakers,  one  of  Independents,  and  one  of  Catholica.  Thetr 
are  also  seven  Sunday  schools,  which  are  attended  by  nearly 
1800  children.    The  National  School  gives  instrucUon  to 
nearly  400  children ;  it  was  erected  by  the  trustees  of  Georg« 
EUis  s  ohsrity.     A  free  gramiiaar  school  was  built  and 
endpwed  in  1G65  by  Thomas  ICnresforth.    This  school  )» 
at  present  free  for  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  to 
children  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Silkston.    li  ia  &  pa>- 
school  for  all  other  branches  of  learning.    It  contains  aboot 
fifty  pupils. 

Barnsley  has  only  two  small  Ubraries,  and  few  aubficribcrs 
to  them.  A  short  time  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  e&u- 
hhsh  a  Mechanics*  Institute.  The  patronage  of  Lord 
Whaxnclifik  and  Viscount  Morpeth  was  obtained,  and  these 
noblemen  attended  the  first  meeting  that  was  held  for  ihts 
object,  but  from  some  want  of  unanimity  the  attempt  failru. 
At  present  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  public  building*, 
including  a  Ubrary,  news-room,  post-office,  &c.i  all  the  shares 
for  which  undertaking  are  disposed  of.  It  is  Uie  wi^h  and 
the  expectation  of  many  that  the  pn^ected  buildings  wiU 
also  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  mechanics  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood. 

Barnsley  is  situated  on  a  hill ;  the  surrounding  views  are 
pleasing,  the  roads  good,  and  much  of  the  land  very  lertilr. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  ride  fnuu 
Barnsley  to  Wakefield  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
kingdom.  The  town  has  obtained  the  name  Black  Barms^y. 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bleak  froa»  its  situa- 
tion ;  by  others  said  to  arise  from  the  appearance  of  lU 
neighbouring  moors,  its  antient  wire-works,  its  coal- mines 
and  its  iron-works.  Hunter's  South  Yorkshire  mfonu»  t:» 
that  *  four  existing  baronetcies  are  to  be  traced  to  this  Co*  a 
of  Barnsley:  Armytage,  Wood,  Wombwell,  and  Beckett:* 
and  that  *  Sir  Thomas  Halifax,  Knight,  alderman  nod  lurrl 
mayor  of  London,  was  a  native  of  Barnsley.*  iComJmtm* 
cation  from  a  correspondent  in  Yorkthire,) 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  borough,  market  andsea-poit  torn, 
of  North  Devon,  in  the  hundred  of  Braunston.  It  i<  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Taw,  in  a  bioad  end 
fertile  \iilley,  bounded  by  a  semi-circular  range  of  hi'iU,  iv 
51'  12'  N.  lat..  4°  4' W.  bug.,  172  miles  W.by  S.  of  Londoru 
and  38  N.W.  of  Exeter.  Risdon,  who  writes  the  nann 
'  Barstapie,'  says  it  signifies  a  *  town  of  merchandise  ct-\t 
the  rivers  mouth,*  being  derived  from  the  British  bar,  tin 
mouth  of  a  river,  and  tlie  Saxon  staple,  a  market  toviu  The 
town  is  very  antient,  and  must  have  existed  prsvioukly  to 
the  reign  of  King  Athelstan,  who  is  said  to  nave  bu:It  % 
castle  here,  and  to  have  erected  the  town  into  a  burouvb 
It  ia  certain,  that  at  the  time  of  Domesday  survey,  Xh%t^ 
were  forty  burgesses  within  the  walls,  and  nine  vithoul : 
and  the  inhabitants  weie  exempted  from  aening  en  9mj  e:a- 
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m  some  parts  is  sandv  and  barren.  Hie  principal  objects 
of  cuUivRtion  are  wheat,  rye,  maize,  flax,  and  onions. 
(Thompson's  Albedo ;  Malhain*s  Naval  Gazetteer,) 

BAROACH,  a  pergunnah  or  district  in  the  province  of 
Gujerat,  situated  principally  between  21°  and  22°  N.  lat. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

This  district  was  conquered  from  the  Mahrattas  by  the 
government  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1 781,  but  in  the 
following  year  was  ceded  to  Madhajee  Scindia,  a  Mahratta 
chief,  possessing  extensive  dominions  in  the  province  of  | 
Malwa,  in  order  to  procure  his  concurrence  in  the  treaty  of 
Salbey.  In  December,  1803,  it  again  became  subject  to 
the  Company  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  it  has  since  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  British. 

Baroach  is  one  of  the  best  peopled  and  best  cultivated 
districts  on  the  western  coast  of  India :  it  contains  391  vil- 
lages, and  the  jtpnma,  or  assessment  to  the  land  revenue, 
amounts  to  21,91,576  rupees  (219,157/.)  per  annum.  The 
cultivators  are  not  liable  for  any  other  tax  or  contribution  to 
the  state,  and  having  now  for  more  than  thirty  years  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  tranquillity  from  without — a  state  of 
tlungs  very  different  from  that  formerly  experienced  by 
them — the  inhabitants  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Cotton  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  production : 
in  the  best  seasons  the  crop  is  computed  to  amount  to 
16,000,000  lbs.  of  clean  cotton,  the  quality  of  which  is  con- 
sidered good.  Including  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal 
town,  Baroach,  or  Broach,  the  population  of  the  district 
amounts  to  160,000,  about  three-fourths  of  whom  are  Hindus, 
and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

The  city  of  Baroach,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  district,  is 
situated  in  21°  46'  N.  lat.  73°  14'  E.  long.  It  occupies  a 
spot  of  high  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  river, 
25  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The 
Nerbudda  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Namadus.  The  city  is 
of  considerable  extent,  but  a  ereat  part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  trade  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  to  whom  it  surrendered  in  1572.  The  Nerbudda,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  is  two  miles  wide,  but  very  shallow, 
so  that  only  vessels  of  small  burden  can  come  up  to  the 
town.  The  river  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are  ex- 
cellent carp. 

The  situation  of  Baroach  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of 
Barygaza,  or  Barug&za,  which  signiQes  the  water  of  wealth. 
The  antient  history  of  this  place  is  given  in  Dr.  Vincent's 
Commentary  on  the  Periplue  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  At 
the  epoch  to  which  the  Periplue  belongs,  the  city  of 
Barygaza  was  a  very  considerable  emporium  of  commerce, 
receiving  across  the  Balaghaut  mountains,  from  the  city  of 
Tagara  (the  modem  Dowlutabad),  gems,  spices,  silk  stuffs, 
and  other  productions  of  the  interior  of  India,  for  exporta- 
tion to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Rome.  It  imported,  in  return, 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabian  wines,  gold  and  silver,  and 
other  metals,  together  with  glass,  *  girdles  or  sashes  of  curi- 
ous texture,*  and  some  other  European  productions.  This 
trade  was  rendered  hazardous  to  the  navigators  by  the 
numerous  shoals  in  the  gulf,  then  called  Sinus  Barugazenus, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  experienced  pilots, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  tides  in  entering  or  leaving 
the  river  and  gulf.  The  effects  of  the  bore  on  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  are  thus  described  in  the 
Periplus, — 'Without  warning,  you  see  the  bottom  laid 
bare,  and  the  sides  next  the  coast,  where  vessels  were  sailing 
but  just  before,  left  dry,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant ;  again, 
upon  the  access  of  the  ilood  tide,  the  whole  body  of  the  sea 
is  driven  in  with  such  violence,  that  the  stream  is  impelled 
upwards  for  a  great  number  of  miles  with  a  force  that  is  ir- 
resistible. This  makes  the  navigation  very  unsafe  for  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  gulf,  or  enter  it  for  the  first 
time.  No  anchors  are  a  security,  for  when  the  vehemence 
of  the  tide  commences  there  is  no  intermission --no  retreat. 
Large  vessels  caught  in  it  are  hurried  away  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  current,  and  thrown  on  their  sides  or  wrecked 
upon  the  shoals,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  completely  over- 
net.  When  the  sea  appears  perfectly  calm,  you  shall  hear 
in  a  moment  a  rushing  sound  like  the  tumult  of  battle,  and 
the  water,  driving  forward  with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  covers 
the  whole  of  the  bare  shoals  in  an  instant.* 

The  modem  Baroach  maintains  a  considerable  trade  with 
Bombay  and  Surat,  to  which  places  it  sends  cotton,  grain, 
and  seeds.  This  traffic  is  carried  on  in  boats  which  draw 
but  little  water,  and  which  are  impelled  by  large  lateen  sails. 


In  )8I2  the  population  was  found,  by  eoumeratton,  to  be. 
Hindus       ....         19,836 
Mohammedans   .         .         .  9.688 

Parsees      ....  2,992 


Total    .  .         32.716 

The  heat  experienced  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  ex- 
cessive, and  the  city  has  not  the  reputation  of  being  healthy, 
especially  to  Europeans,  which  latter  circumstance  ma\  he 
partly  owing  to  the  confined  manner  in  which  the  suWu 
are  laid  out,  and  to  the  dirty  condition  in  which  they  are 
constantly  suffiered  to  remain. 

A  pinjrapohj  or  hospital  for  animals,  is  maintained  within 
the  city,  and  considerable  suras  are  contributed  for  thu 
purpose  hy  the  Hindu  inhabitants,  who  tax  themseh  e-«  on 
occasion  of  their  marriages  and  other  ceremonies,  and  lerv 
besides,  for  the  same  object,  a  duty  upon  various  merrantile 
transactions.  About  10,000  rupees  are  annually  raised  m 
this  manner. 

Baroach  is  distant  221  miles  from  Bombay,  805  m\\e^ 
from  Calcutta,  549  miles  from  Hydrabad,  761  miles  from 
Lucknow,  820  miles  from  Benares,  947  miles  from  Maiira-«. 
266  miles  fromOojein,  and  287  miles  fromPoona,  travclliT)^* 
distances. 

(Renneirs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  llindaefan  :  MjI;  » 
History  of  BritUh  India ;  Report  ft  of  Committee  nf  l{/>u»' 
of  Commons  on  the  Affaire  of  India^  Sess.  1832 ;  Vinrent  ^ 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrtsan  St^o,  part  ii.,  and  the  Greek  text 
of  the  Periplus,  in  Hudson's  Minor  Oeographere^  vol.  u.: 
Robertson's  Historical  Disquisition  concerning  Antient 
India.) 

BARODA,  an  important  city  and  district  in  the  province 
of  Gujerat.  The  city  is  the  capital  and  residence  of  the 
Maharatta  chief,  known  as  the  Guicowar,  a  family  name 
which  in  time  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  Lt>. 
Baroda,  which  is  situated  in  22°  21'  N.  lat.  and  7T  23'  E. 
long.,  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  as  having  been  a  lar.re 
and  wealthy  town  during  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  wbt^r. 
his  great  work,  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  was  written ;  and  we  arc 
told  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  visited  Gujerat  in  1830,  that 
the  city  was  at  that  time  '  one  of  the  richest  cities,  in  p'>w)t 
of  commercial  and  monied  capital,  of  its  extent  in  India/ 

The  fortifications  at  Baroda  are  not  strong :  the  walls  ar« 
slightly  built,  and  would  aflbnl  but  little  protection  again«t 
any  attack  on  the  part  of  European  troops.  Some  of  ti  c 
streets  of  the  town  are  spacious,  and  the  remains  of  s«*wra! 
handsome  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  h( •»»«•> 
which  have  been  erected  since  the  occupation  by  the  Mal.a- 
rattas  are  of  a  very  humble  character.  The  population  \^  a*- 
estimated  in  1818  nt  100,0U0  persons,  at  or  about  wli«-n 
number  it  probably  continues  at  present 

The  only  bridge  in  the  province  of  Gujerat  is  throw  j; 

the  river  Viswamitra,  a  short  distance  from  the  rit>  r* 
Baroda.  The  streams  of  the  province  are  crossed  either  421 
ferry-boats,  or  on  a  light  platform  made  buoyant  by  mean% 
of  empty  earthen  pots. 

The  assumption  of  sovereign  power  on  the  part  of  xW 
Guicowar  family  took  place  early  in  the  eighteenth  centun . 
Previously  to  that  time,  Pillajee  Guicowar  had  been  sim;*;\ 
potail,  or  bend  manager  of  the  public  concerns  of  a  TilU^ri. 
an  office  of  common  occurrence  m  many  parts  of  India,  a^v^ 
which  is  usually  conferred  by  the  cultivators  resident  m 
each  little  community  upon  that  one  of  their  body  wh.ui 
they  consider  best  fitted  by  his  talents  Ibr  serxnnfr  the  c^hb- 
mon  interest.  The  present  Guicowar,  Syajce  Rao,  $or- 
ceeded  his  brother  Anund  Rao  in  1819. 

A  treaty  of  amity  was  entered  into  by  the  East  Intl.^ 
Company*s  government  with  Futteh  Singh  Guicowar  ir 
1780,  but  little  or  no  intercourse  ensued  l^tween  the  t.** 
governments  until  1 802,  when  Anund  Rao  Guicowar  .- 
plied  to  Mr.  Duncan,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  for  a5lM^t2;.< 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Mulhar  Rao,  a  member  uf    « 
family,  who  was  striving  to  obtain  the  sovereign  author.* x 
in  Gujerat.    In  consequence  of  this  application,  a  si..    . 
force  was  dispatched,  which,  after  several  engagement?  v  r 
the  forces  of  Mulhar  Rao,  entirely  suppressed  the  rehell* » • 
The  treaty  which  at  this  time  was  concludi?d  with  the  O-. 
cowar  contained  an  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  the  Bnti<>  • 
to  liberate  that  prince  from  the  state  of  thraldom  in  vh* 
he  was  then  held  by  his  mercenary  Arab  troops,  who  «« -. 
in  consequence  ejectetl  from  Gujerat     Before  this  uiilf. 
taking  could  be  accomplished,  it  was  neccssar}'  to  gam  v^ ' 
the  assent  of  numerous  creditors  to  the  state 'who  heV<  *  o 
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vere  iToazuwd  fbr  improving  the  construction  of  the  instru- 
ineaL  Tne  oontinuftl  vsciatioas  of  ihe  altitude  of  the  mer- 
cury did  not  ea(»pe notice ;  and  the  iiea^oftiteweaShfr-glatt 
was  almost  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  barnmeler.  It 
was  oUierved  that  changes  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  cor- 
responded to  changes  of  the  weather,  though  experience 
waa  not  yet  auSicienll;  extensive  to  decide  in  what  manner, 
Tho  very  giadual  progreu  of  these  changes,  and  the  fre- 
quent smallncss  of  their  amount,  rendered  U  desirahle  so  to 
eanstruct  tlie  instrument  that  the  effect  should  be  multi- 
plied as  much  as  possihle.  And  since  an  alteratiao  of  level 
in  the  tube  of  the  baronieter  also  produces  an  alteratiuD  of 
level  in  the  cistern  with  which  it  communicates,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  no  flied  scale  of  inches  would  •er^'e  to 
show  the  difference  of  levels  (or,  as  it  is  ciUled.  the  height  of 
the  barometer')  merely  by  reading  off  the  height  of  the  mec 
cury  in  the  tube.  We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  among  the  various  constructions  which 
have  been  employed  or  suggested.  Most  of  them  are  from 
De  Luc,  RecAerchet  iur  let  Modification*  de  i'Atmotphire. 
In  all  the  diagrams,  a  ia  the  closed  or  vacuum  end  of  the 
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tube,  and  p  the  place  where  the  merenrial  or  other  column 
communicates  directly  with  the  atmosphere.  The  bulbt 
which  are  usually  drawn,  should  all,  pcoperly  fpeaking.  be 
cylinders.  Enough  ii  introduced  to  show  tbo  principle  of 
the  construction,  but  not  the  method  of  mounting  the  instru- 
ment. Bach  article  is  headed  by  the  name  of  the  inventor 
Man;f  of  the  following  contrivinces,  though  not  at  pre- 
nt   in  use,  may  suggest  ideas   of  value  fbr  other   pur- 

1,  TomceW.— This  is  the  simple  apparatus  already  de- 
scribed.    Theinverted  tube,  full  of  mercury,  33  or  34  inrbe* 

length,  is  placed  in  the  cistern  of  mereury.  The  fluid 
sinks  until  the  column  contained  between  the  two  IrvcU 
counterbalances  the  pressure  of  the  air.  From  a  to  f  there 
is  a  vacuum,  or  at  least  a  space  only  filled  with  the  capour 
of  mercury,  which  we  shall  presently  mention. 

3.  and  3.  — The  siphon  barometer  (No.  3.)  w«»  earlv 
adopted  as  more  convenient  than  that  of  Torricelli.  The 
pressure  of  tho  air  at  p  is  counterbalanced  by  a  column  i^ 
mercury  in  length  sv.  But  the  indirationi  of  this  barn- 
meter  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  tlHMO  of  Torricelli's :  tv 
an  inch  of  variation  in  the  difference  of  levels  makes  the 
mereury  in  the  closed  tube  descend  half  an  inch,  and 
that  in  the  open  tube  ascend  half  an  inch,  or  trice  c^rtd: 
thus  altering  (  p  by  one  inch  (r  falling  half  an  inch,  and  p 
rising  half  an  inch).  In  Torricelli's  baromelcr,  if  the  hori- 
zontal section  uf  the  cistern  (the  port  occupied  by  the  tube 
escluded)  were  twenty  times  that  of  the  tube,  then  a  dimi- 
nution of  an  inch  in  «  p  would  be  marked  by  a  fall  of  {;  of 
an  inch  in  the  tube,  and  a  rise  of  i^  of  an  inch  in  the  cis- 
tern :  for  the  mercury  which  is  driven  out  of  the  tubecauu* 
a  little  addition  to  the  cylinder  of  mercury  in  the  cistern.  i,>( 
twenty  times  the  base  it  occupied  while  in  the  tube,  and 
therefore  of  only  one-twentieth  of  its  height  No.  3  i»  » 
siphon  barometer,  with  a  similar  method  of  increasing  the 
variation  in  the  tube.  The  siphon  terminates  in  a  basin  I'f 
greater  diamotcr  than  Ihe  tube.  If  the  horizontal  se«t>iiii 
of  the  basin  be  twenty  limes  that  of  the  tube,  wa  have  ogun 
the  case  just  explained. 

A.  Detrartfi. — Here  we  have  the  top  of  a  barometer  so 
constructed,  that  a  narrow  tube  shall  open  into  a  wider  cl-- 
iem.  which  opens  downwards  into  a  tube.  Any  light  AumI. 
sflf  oil,  is  first  poured  in,  and  aficrwards  mercury ;  the  i- 
cuum  is  then  made  as  in  TorriccUi's  experiment,  and  the 
quantity  of  oil,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cistom  are  ho  wl- 
justed,  that  the  extreme  variations  of  the  weiehl  of  tbe 
atmosphere  shall  a1lo\T  some  Tnen^urj'  to  remain  in  the  cit- 
tern. Let  us  say  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  is  one 
twentieth  that  of  mercury,  or  that  a  column  of  oil  i»  of  the 
same  weight  as  a  column  of  mercury  one- twentieth  of  its 
length  ■  and  let  us  suppose  a  fall  of  an  inch  in  the  purrW 
mercurial  barometer.  Jj^t  us  also  suppose  the  horiitpni.u 
section  of  the  cylinder  to  be  ten  times  that  of  the  tube  Blvi\e 
and  below  ;  (hen  any  descent  of  the  mercury  in  tbe  cilindfr 
is  shown  by  ten  times  as  great  a  descent  of  the  point  i  in 
the  upper  tube,  because  a  portion  of  the  cylinder  must  be 
filled  out  of  Ihe  tube.  When  Torricelli's  barometer  falls  ;a 
indi,  the  mercury  here  will  fall  |  of  an  inch,  and  the  oil  y, 
□r  RJ  of  an  inch  :  this  ^  of  an  inch  of  oil  being  equiialrni 
only  to  i  of  an  inch  of  mercury.  And  a  foil  of  ^^s  of  an 
inch  of  Torricelli's  barometer  would  be  marked  by  a  fall  of 
rloof  an  inch  in  that  of  Descartes.  Huyghena  tried  tj 
construct  this  barometer  (Descartes  having  died  befLirv  be 
completed  it),  but  found  that  the  air  contained  in  the  upper 
Huid  always  escaped  into  the  vacuum.  He  therefore  tu:;- 
gested  the  next  plan. 

i.  Huyghens. — To  the  siphon  barometer  be  added  a  cv 
tern  at  the  vacuum  end  of  Ihe  tube,  equal  in  diameter  to 
the  cistern  in  which  the  mercury  communicates  with  tbf 
air.  The  latter  cistern  communicates  with  a  dstto*  tube, 
say  one-tenth  of  the  horizontal  section  of  the  cisterr^  ar-I 
the  barometer  was  completed  with  such  a  qnantity  of  mer- 
cury as  would  always  leave  aome  in  both  cistcme.  Tci: 
remainder  of  the  lower  cistern,  and  a  portion  of  tbe  tub* 
above  it,  he  filled  with  water.  Now  it  is  evident  that  Ih* 
water  is  merely  to  be  considered  as  a  very  small  addition  ij 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  A  depression  of  an  inrfa  .e 
Torricelli's  barometer  would  cause  a  depTeoaion  of  half  in 
inch  in  the  higher  cistern,  and  a  rise  of  naif  an  inch  in  thv 
lower.  Neglecting  the  effect  of  the  weight  nf  die  columc 
of  water,  it  appears  that  •  rise  of  half  an  inch  in  the  l<i«Tt 
cistern  would  be  accompanied  by  ten  times  as  enal  a  ri^  ^-i 
the  water  in  the  tube,  on  aceoimt  of  the  prapnrtian  of  Hx 
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tbe  bulb  of  wbiob  is  in  tbe  cistern.  All  observed  beigbts 
sboiild  be  reduced  to  wbat  tbey  would  be  at  some  given 
temperature,  say  the  freezing  point  of  water.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  scale  itself,  on  which  the  heights 
are  measured,  eicpands  or  contracts  with  the  mercury.  If 
the  two  expanded  or  contracted  equally,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  any  correction;  but  if  the  mercury  expand 
more  than  the  scale,  it  is  the  difference  of  the  expansions  by 
which  the  observed  height  will  be  wrong.  Mercury  expands 
more  tnan  the  material  of  any  scale  which  is  ever  em- 
ploved. 

Let  a^  be  the  observed  temperature ;  x  the  fractional  part 
of  a  bulk  of  mercury  which  must  be  added  to  it  for  every 
degree  of  increase  of  temperature ;  y  the  fractional  part  of 
its  length  by  which  the  scale  increases  for  each  degree* 
Then  if /i  be  the  observed  height  (temperature  being  above 
freezing),  the  height  which  would  have  been  observed,  had 
the  mercury  been  at  the  freezing  point,  is 

In  the  Centigrade  thermometery 

h  —  ha(x  —  y) 
In  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 

A  — A  (a  — 32)  (4f— y) 

The  rates  of  expansion  are  (Pouillet,  Physique,  vol.  ii. 
p.  714)  for  the  Centigrade  thermometer. 

For  mercury  .  '0001802 

„    glass  .  .       '0000086 

„    copper  •  '0000172 

In  this  country  the  scale  is  usually  engraved  on  some 
mixed  metal,  and  no  very  satisfactory  value  of  the  expansion 
can  be  given.  It  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  suppose 
the  expansion  of  mercury  of  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  to 
be  '000 1  of  its  bulk  at  the  freezing  point,  and  to  neglect  that 
of  the  scale  altogether,  which  gives  the  following  rule : — 

To  reduce  an  observed  altitude  to  that  of  mercury  at  the 
freezing  point,  subtract  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  ob- 
served altitude  for  every  degree  by  which  the  mercury  is 
above  the  freezing  point  (of  water,  of  course).  At  a  height 
of  thirty  inches,  and  a  temperature  of  50°  (Fahr.)i  this  cor- 
rection would  be  *0S4  of  an  inch. 

The  expansion  of  the  barometer-tube  itself  need  not  be 
attended  to.  The  consequence  of  it  is,  that  more  mercury 
is  drawn  out  of  the  cistern  to  form  the  requisite  column ; 
but  the  height  of  the  column  is  unaltered. 

('Remember  that  the  cubical  expansion,  not  the  linear, 
must  be  used  for  the  mercury  in  the  formula.) 

2.  The  height  observed  requires  another  correction  for 
the  capillary  repulsion,  by  which  it  stands  somewhat  lower 
than  it  otherwise  would  do.  Without  entering  further  into 
this  point,  we  shall  give  some  tables  from  different  sources 
mentioned;  and  also  a  table  for  reducing  Frendi  milli- 
metres into  English  inches,  within  those  limits  which  will 
be  useful  in  barometrical  observations.  The  convex  form 
of  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  owing  to  this  action ; 
and,  in  the  following  tables,  the  correction  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  convexity. 

Depression  due  to  capillary  Action, 

1.  Baily  {Us<iful  Tables  and Fbrmuke,  p.  194). 

Diameter.       Oepieuioa  (in  doclmalt  of  an  Ineb)  aeeoi4iaf  to 
Hundredths  of 


inches. 

Ivory. 

Yonog. 

Laplace 

5 

•2949 

•2964 

10 

'1404 

•1424 

•1394 

15 

•0865 

•0880 

•0854 

20 

•0583 

•0589 

•0580 

25 

'0409 

•0404 

•0412 

30 

•0293 

•0280 

•0296 

35 

•0212 

'0196 

'0216 

40 

•0154 

•0139 

•0159 

45 

•0112 

•0100 

•0117 

50 

•0082 

•0074 

•0087 

60 

•0043 

•0045 

•0046 

70 

•0023 

•0024 

SO 

'0012 

•0013 

2.  Pouillet,  EUmens  de  Physique,  vol.  ii.  p,  713. 

(Millimetres  find  Decimals  of  Millimetres.) 
Diameter.         Deprcissioti.  Diameter.         Deptetsion. 

•028  17  -077 

•036  16  -oog 

'0^7  15  '127 

'060  14  -161 


Diameter. 

Depreesioo. 

DiaauiOT. 

DflprwMS 

13 

•204 

7 

•877 

12 

•260 

6 

1-136 

11 

•330 

5 

1-507 

10 

•419 

4 

2-053 

9 

-534 

3 

2-902 

8 

'684 

2 

4'579 

To  reduce  Millimeiree  to  Ineher  and  Deeitnmli. 

Baily  (work  and  page  above  cited,  abridged). 
1  millimetre  is    ^0394  inches. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Millimetres. 

710 
715 
720 
725 
730 
735 
740 
745 
750 


Inches. 

27-9533 
281501 

•3470 

•5438 

•7407 
28^9375 
29'1344 

•3312 

•5281 

Example,  —  What  is  758*83  millimetres   in    Englisii 
inches  ? 

755  millimetres  are  29^7249  inches. 
3  -1181 

•8  '0315 

•03  '0012 


•0787 
•1181 
•1«^5 
•1969 
•2362 
•2756 
•3150 
•3543 
MiOiaatim. 

755 
760 
765 
770 
775 
780 
785 
790 


99-7S49 
•9918 

30-1187 
•3155 
•6U4 
•7092 

30*9060 

31-10^ 


21 
20 
19 
18 


755*83  millim.  are  29*8757  inches. 
We  must  observe,  that  in  the  syphon  barometer.  No.  2, 
and  also  in  the  modification  of  it  proposed  by  Gay  Lossai^, 
No.  14,  no  correction  for  capillarity  is  necessary;  for  the 
depressive  force  is  equal  on  both  sides.  In  all  other  baro- 
meters the  capillary  action  of  the  cistern  is  insensible, 
owing  to  the  magnitude  of  its  diameter,  so  that  onlj  that  ot 
the  tube  need  be  attended  to.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
settling  the  exact  amount  of  capillary  depression  wquUI  b« 
by  a  very  lar^fe  number  of  observations  upon  two  good  baro- 
meters of  different-sized  tubes  standing  in  the  same  plare ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  has  been  attempted.  The 
tube  must  be  very  exactly  cylindrical,  or  the  capillary  cor- 
rection will  not  be  the  same  in  all  its  parts. 

3.  The  barometer  must  hang  quite  vertically,  for  any  de- 
viation from  the  vertical  converts  the  instrument,  pro  tanto, 
into  the  diagonal  barometer,  No.  7,  and  makes  the  divi&iot.s 
on  the  scale  too  small. 

4.  The  scale  is  usuallv  divided  into  tenths  of  incbea,  with 
a  vernier,  by  which  the  height  may  be  measured  within  the 
two-hundredth  of  an  inch.  Many  observers  profess  to  i^o 
nearer;  but  considering  the  uncertainty  (if  we  speak  of 
thousandths  of  inches)  of  the  corrections  both  of  tempera- 
ture, capillarity,  of  the  zero  point  of  the  scale,  &C.,  this  ma^l 
be  considered  as  mere  play.  Whatever  reUanoe  may  t« 
placed  on  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  obfienrmtioos,  we 
think  we  may  safely  defy  any  one  to  show  an  even  cbaac^ 
that  a  single  observation  will  be  free  from  instrumeotU 
errors,  even  as  far  as  the  two-hundredth  of  an  inch. 

5.  The  exact  determination  of  the  level  of  the  mercttn'  m 
the  cistern  is  in  many  barometers  impossible.  All  the  U>t 
have  some  method  of  adjustment,  either  as  described  :a 
Fortin's  barometer.  No.  15,  or  by  placing  a  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  with  a  needle  rising  vertically  from  -j^ 
some  point  of  which  needle  is  adjusted  by  raising  or  lower  ti^ 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern. 

If  a  barometer  be  made,  which  is  not  a  syphon  baromeUr 
with  uniform  tube.  No.  2,  or  with  means  or  adjusting  v^e 
lower  level  of  the  mercury,  it  should  certainly  be  the  simpiea 
form  of  Torricelli's  instrument,  namely,  a  perfectly  r\!*n- 
drical  tube  immersed  in  a  nerfectly  cylindrical  cistern.  ^  r 
larger  the  cistern  the  less  tne  error  arising  from  vanaticm  »  ' 
the  lower  level ;  but  if  this  be  sensible,  and  if  the  borvmet^ r 
be  good  in  all  other  respects,  then  if  the  barometer  now  aap- 
posed  be  placed  by  the  side  of  one  which  is  perfect  (Fortin  w 
for  example),  and  observations  be  made  with  the  two,  Um 
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able  services,  and  who  were  bound  to  attendance  in  the 
courts  of  that  superior  to  do  homage,  and  to  assist  in 
the  various  business  transacted  there.  The  proper  de- 
signation of  these  persons  was  the  Barons.  A  few  in* 
Btanees  selected  from  many  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  this 
point.  S  pel  man  quotes  from  the  Hook  qf  Ramsey  a  writ  of 
King  Henry  I.,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  barons  of  the 
honour  of  Ramsey.  In  the  earUest  of  the  Pipe  R<41s  in  the 
Exchequer,  which  has  been  shown  by  its  late  editor  to  be- 
long to  the  thirty-first  year  of  King  Henry  I.,  there  is  men- 
tion (Xf  the  barons  of  Blithe,  meaning  the  great  tenants  of 
the  lord  of  that  honour,  now  called  the  honour  of  Tiokhill. 
Selden  {Titlet  of  Honour,  4to.  edit,  p.  875)  quotes  a  charter 
of  William,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
which  is  addressed  *  Dapifero  suo  et  omnibus  baronibus  suis 
et  hominibus  Francis  et  Anglis,*  meaning  the  persons  who 
held  lands  of  him.  The  court  itself  in  which  these  tenants 
had  to  perform  their  services  is  called  to  this  day  the  Court- 
Baron,  more  correctly  the  Court  of  the  Barons,  the  Curia 
Baronum. 

What  these  barons  were  to  the  earlSt  and  other  eminent 
persons  whose  lands  they  held,  that  the  earls  and  those  emi- 
nent persons  were  to  the  king :  that  is,  as  the  earls  and 
bishops,  and  other  great  land-owners,  to  use  a  modem  ex- 
pression, had  beneath  them  a  number  of  persons  holdini^ 
portions  of  their  lands  for  certain  services  to  be  rendered  in 
the  field  or  in  the  court,  so  the  lands  which  those  earls  and 
great  people  possessed  were  held  by  them  of  the  king,  to 
whom  they  had  in  return  certain  services  to  pcrfi>rm  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  with  those  which  they  exacted  from 
their  tenants ;  and  as  those  tenants  were  barons  to  them,  so 
were  they  barons  to  the  king.  But,  inasmuch  as  these  per- 
sons were,  both  in  property  and  in  dignity,  superior  to  Uie 
persons  who  were  but  barons  to  them,  the  term  became  al- 
most exclusively,  in  common  language,  applied  to  them ; 
and  when  we  read  of  the  barons  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Norman  kings  of  England,  we  are  to  understand  the  persons 
who  held  lands  immediately  of  the  king,  and  had  certain 
services  to  perform  in  return. 

Few  things  are  of  more  importance  to  those  who  would 
understand  the  early  history  and  institutions  of  England, 
than  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
baron,  as  it  appears  in  the  writers  on  the  affairs  of  the  first 
two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  Conquest.  They  were 
the  tenants  in  chief  of  th^  crown.  But  to  make  this  more 
intelligible,  we  may  observe  that,  after  the  Conquest,  there 
was  an  actual  or  a  fictitious  assumption  of  absolute  property 
in  the  whole  territory  of  England  by  the  king.  The  few  ex- 
ccptiuns  in  peculiar  circumstances  need  not  here  be  noticed. 
The  king,  thus  in  possession,  granted  out  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  soil  within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Harold 
and  his  own  ehtablishment  on  the  throne.  The  persons  to 
whom  he  made  these  grants  were,  1.  The  great  ecclesiantics, 
the  prelates,  and  the  members  of  the  monastic  institutiony, 
whom  probably,  in  mo?>t  instances,  he  only  allowed  to  retain, 
under  a  different  species  of  tenure,  what  had  been  settled 
upon  them  b>  Saxon  piety ;  2.  A  few  Saxons,  or  native 
Englishmen,  who,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  were  allowed  to 
po^sess  lands  under  the  new  Norman  master ;  3.  Foreigners, 
chielly  Normans,  persons  who  had  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  expedition  and  assisted  him  in  obtaining  the  throne: 
the>e  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  Con- 
queror's benenciaries.  Before  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
rear  nf  his  reign  the  distribution  of  the  lands  of  England 
ud  been  carried  nearly  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  was 
de^ijfned  to  carrj'  it:  for  the  king  meant  to  retain  in  his 
own  handn  consiucrable  tracts  of  land,  either  to  form  chaces 
or  parks  for  field-sports,  to  yield  to  him  a  certain  annual  re- 
venue in  money,  to  be  as  farms  for  the  provision  of  his  own 
hi»UHcluiM,  or  to  be  a  resen^e-fund,  out  of  which  hereafter  to 
re»  ard  M»r\  ires  which  might  be  rendered  to  him.  These  lands 
formed  the  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  are  what  are  now 
meant  when  «c  speak  of  theantient  demesne  of  the  crown. 

Wiieii  this  >»as  done,  a  survey  was  taken  of  the  whole  : 
fir^t  of  the  demesne  lan<l»  of  the  king :  and  next  of  the  lands 
«  hich  had  lieen  granted  out  to  the  ecclesiastical  corporattotm, 
or  to  the  private  persons  who  had  received  portions  of  land 
by  the  aid  of  the  king.  At  the  saiue  time,  the  commissioners, 
' '?  making  of  this  mrwy  was  entrusted,  were  in- 
quire mio  the  privilege*  of  cities  and  boroughs, 
b  which  we  have  not  at  present  any  eoneem. 
r  this  sufveT  waa  entered  of  record  in  the  book 
ao9  obtauMd  tte  iiMi^  of  XHwww/ay  Book,  the 
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most  august  as  well  as  the  moct  antient  reooid  of  um  redm* 
and  for  the  early  date,  the  extent,  variety,  and  importaoee  uf 
the  information  which  it  contains,  unrivalled,  it  is  bele^cd, 
by  any  record  of  any  other  nation.  We  see  then  wh*,  the 
people  were  to  whom  the  king  had  granted  out  his  laiid^, 
and  at  the  same  time  tchat  lands  each  of  those  peopie  heid. 
It  presents  us  with  a  view,  which  is  nearly  complete,  uf  U« 
persons  who  in  the  first  twenty  years  aAer  the  ConquMi 
formed  the  barons  of  England,  and  of  the  lands  wh^ 
they  held ;  the  progenitors  of  the  persons  who,  in  sctMe* 
quent  times,  were  the  active  and  stirring  agents  ia  wrest* 
ing  from  King  John  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  and  who 
asserted  rights  or  claims  which  bad  the  effect  of  oonftoing 
the  kingly  authority  of  England  within  oaffrower  Um.cs 
than  those  which  circumscriM  the  regal  power  m  iiM«t  of 
the  other  states  of  Europe. 

The  Indexes  which  have  been  prepared  to  Dommdm^  B*j^A 
present  us  with  the  names  of  about  400  nenons  who  hckl 
lands  immediately  of  the  king.  Some  of  these  vwre  cxn^eo- 
ittgly  small  tenures,  and  mer^  at  an  early  period  in  iereftk*r, 
or,  through  forfeitures  or  other  eireuroatancet,  were  resunrd 
by  the  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  Domemki^  Book  4«es  nut 
present  us  with  a  complete  aceount  of  the  whole  tenancies  m 
chief :  because — I.  The  four  northern  oountiea  are,  (ior  i  ■■ 
reason  not  at  present  understood,  omitted  m  the  aur«ey : 
and,  2.  There  was  a  creation  of  new  tenancies  going  oo  afur 
the  date  of  the  survey,  by  the  grants  of  the  Conqnerur  «r 
his  sons  of  portions  of  the  reserved  demeaoe.  The  frc^vrnl 
rebellions,  and  the  unsettled  state  in  which  the  public  aJb  t% 
of  England  were  in  the  first  century  alter  the  Cooquesi.  w* 
casioned  many  resumptions  and  great  Hucluatioiu,  ao  ihM 
it  is  not  possible  to  fix  upon  any  particular  period,  and  la  mv 
what  was  precisely  the  number  of  tenancies  in  duel  htii  hf 
pri^*ate  persons ;  but  the  number,  before  thev  were  fastD^« 
up  when  they  had  to  be  divided  among  co-beiripsw.  mav 
be  taken,  perhaps,  on  a  rude  computation,  at  aboQt  3M.  la 
this  the  ecclesiastical  persons  who  held  lands  in  eiuef  ere 
not  included. 

When  we  speak  of  the  king  having  given  or  ffrmRisdth^^m 
lands  to  the  persons  who  held  them,  we  are  not  to  umH-« 
stand  it  as  an  absolute  gift  for  which  nothing  was  exprcwd 
in  return.  In  prop04  tion  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  lu^  is 
given  services  were  to  be  rendered,  or  money  p«ad«  not  n 
the  form  of  an  annual  rent,  but  as  casual  paymenta*  wti..-a 
the  king  had  a  right,  under  certain  circumfttaneea,  to  demar  » 
The  services  were  of  two  kinds :  first,  roditary  Mriire,  tb«i 
is,  every  one  of  those  tenanta  {tenanis  from  l^iieo,  ia  L  -  .# 
was  bound  to  give  personal  service  to  the  kmg  la  hit  war». 
and  to  bring  with  him  to  the  royal  army  a  certain  qtoj4a  »/ 
men,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  extent  and  %alne  «C 
his  lands ;  and,  secondly,  civil  eervicea,  which  were  of  rar*  «t 
kinds,  sometimes  to  perform  certain  offices  tn  Ike  kiatf  ■ 
household,  to  execute  certain  duties  on  the  day  of  bia  cur^u*. 
tion,  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  horses.  hounda>  m  bawka 
for  the  king's  use,  and  the  like.  But,  best 
able  ser\'ices,  they  were  bound  to  perauial 
king's  court  when  the  kintr  shoula  please  to 
to  do  homage  to  him  {homage  from  homo*  to  acknowU^ct 
themselves  to  be  his  homines,  or  baronesu  end  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  tho  transarlaio  ef 
business  which  was  done  in  the  court  of  the  king. 

We  see  in  this  the  rude  beginnings  of  tho 
ments,  assemblies  in  which  the  barona  aro  to  impaMJvt  a 
constituent.  But  before  we  enter  on  that  part  of  ike  tu  x^ 
ject.  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  among  tbo  gioat  tav 
of  the  crown  there  was  mneh  diversity  both  of  tank 
property.  We  shall  pass  over  the  bisbopa  and  otkr 
siastics,  only  obser\'ing,  that  when  it  is  said  Ikal  tbo 
have  seats  in  parliament  in  viituo  of  tho 
to  their  sees,  the  meaning  of  the  expresaion  is»  tbas 
there  as  other  lay  homagera  or  barons  of  tbo  king,  ao  br  a« 
among  the  persons  who  held  lands  of  tba  ctosm  ^  x  m 
services  above  mentioned;  whieh  is  cocfact,  as  &r  as  fmzi^- 
ment  is  regarded  as  a  court  for  the  adminaOratian  oi}\ 
but  doubtful  so  far  as  it  is  an  assembly  of  wiao  a 
the  king  in  matters  touching  the  mSun  af 
Amongst  the  other  tenants  we  find  soma  la 
word  virerome*  is  annexed.  On  thi»  little  naa  Oasn  ^lo.  i-^ 
the  writers  on  English  dignities,  and  it  ts  doabcfcil  whmi^r 
it  is  u^ed  in  Domeitdmf  as  an  hereditarv  title,  or  onij  a»  • 
title  of  office  answering  to  the  pre^nt  sJUnjf.  Bnl  »•  tmA 
some  who  have  tndispuubly  a  title,  in  the  piayes  smi^  ^ 
Mm  woidy  auMxed  to,  ibeir  aiiiMi  and  whick  «• 
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in  dignity  to  the  kine  blmBelf,  who  fonned  hifl  aitny  and 
his  legislative  assemUy,  and  who  forced  the  monarch  to 
yield  points  of  liberty  either  to  themselves  as  a  dass,  or  to 
the  whole  community  of  Englishmen.  The  counts  or  earls, 
^m  this  time,  stand  out  more  prominently  as  a  distinct 
order.  There  were  next  inUoduced  into  that  assembly  per- 
sons under  the  denomination  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and 
viscounts ;  to  all  of  whom  was  given  a  precedence  before 
those  barons  who  had  not  any  dignity,  strictly  so  called, 
annexed  to  the  service  which  they  had  to  render  in  parlia- 
ment. The  baron  became  the  lowest  denomination  in  the 
assembly  of  peers,  possessing  the  same  rights  of  discussing 
and  voting  with  any  other  member  of  the  house,  but  remain- 
ing destitute  of  those  honorary  titles  and  distinctions  the 
possession  of  which  entitled  others  to  step  before  him.  The 
term  also  ceased  to  be  applied  to  those  persons  who.  posses^ 
aing  a  tenancy  in  chief,  were  yet  not  summoned  by  the  king 
to  attend  the  parliament;  and  the  right  or  duty  of  attend- 
ance, from  the  time  of  King  Edward  L,  has  been  founded, 
not,  as  antiently,  upon  the  tenure,  bat  on  the  writ  which  the 
king  issued  commanding  their  attendance. 

Out  of  this  has  arisen  the  expression  bcar(m$  by  writ. 
The  king  issued  his  writ  to  certain  persons  to  attend  in 
parliament,  and  the  production  of  that  writ  constituted  their 
tight  to  sit  and  vote  there.  Copies  of  these  writs  were  taken, 
and  are  entered  on  what  is  called  the  close  roll  at  the  Tower. 
The  earliest  are  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  III.,  in  the  forty-ninth  of  his  reign,  when  the  king 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who 
did  what  he  pleased  in  the  king's  name.  There  are  many 
such  writs  existing  in  the  copies  taken  of  them,  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  and  all  subsequent  kings,  down  to  the  present 
time.  They  are  addressed  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
the  prior  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  many  abbots  and 
priors,  the  earls  and  peers  of  the  higher  dignities  as  they 
were  introduced  into  the  peerage,  and  to  a  number  of  persons 
by  their  names  only;  as  William  de  Vesoy,  Henry  de 
Cobham,  Ralph  Fitzwilliam,  William  la  Zouch,  and  the 
like ;  portions  of  the  baronage  whom  the  king  chose  to  call 
Co  his  councils.  Upon  this  the  question  arises,  whether 
when  a  person  who  was  a  baron  by  tenure  received  the 
king's  writ  to  repair  to  the  parliament,  the  receipt  of  the 
writ,  and  obedience  to  it,  created  in  him  a  dignity  as  a 
lord  of  parliament  which  adhered  to  him  during  bis  life, 
and  was  transmitted  to  his  heir.  Upon  this  question  the 
received  opinion  undoubtedly  has  been,  that  a  heritable 
dignity  was  created ;  that  once  a  baron,  by  sitting  under 
authority  of  the  king's  writ,  always  a  baron  ;  and  that  the 
barony  would  endure  as  long  as  there  were  heirs  of  the 
body  of  the  person  to  whom  the  king's  writ  had  issued. 
Upon  this,  the  received  opinion,  there  have  been  many 
ad[)udications  of  claims  to  dignities,  and  yet  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  this  subject  express  very  strong  doubts  re- 
specting the  doctrine,  and  contend  that  there  are  per- 
sons to  whom  the  king's  writ  issued,  and  who  took  their  seat 
accordingly,  to  whose  heiia  similar  writs  never  went  forth, 
though  there  was  no  bar  from  nonage,  fatuitv,  or  attainder. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  strong  &ct,  that  we  do  find 
by  the  writs  of  summons,  that  they  were  addressed  to  Uie 
several  members  of  many  of  the  great  families  of  England, 
as  they  rose  in  successive  generations  to  be  the  heads  of 
their  houses :  that,  when  it  happened  that  a  female  heiress 
occurred,  her  issue  was  not  unfrequently  set  in  the  place 
in  parliament  which  her  ancestors  had  occupied;  and 
that  when  the  new  mode  arose  in  the  time  of  Richard  II., 
of  creating  barons  by  patent,  in  which  a  right  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  posterity  of  the  person  so  created,  the 
antient  barons  who  had  sat  by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ  to 
them  and  their  ancestors  did  not  apply  for  any  ratification 
of  their  dignity  by  patent,  which  they  would  have  done  had 
they  not  conceived  that  it  was  a  heritable  dignity^  as  secure 
as  that  granted  by  the  king's  patent. 

The  doubt  of  the  Lords'  Committees,  however,  shows  that 
this  is  one  of  the  many  points  touching  the  baron  on  which 
there  is  room  for  question.  The  practice,  however,  has 
been  hitherto  to  admit  that  proof  of  the  issuing  of  the  writ, 
and  of  obedience  to  it,  by  taking  a  seat  in  parliament,  or 
what  is  technically  called  proof  of  sitting,  entitles  the  per- 
son who  is  heir  of  the  bod^  of  a  person  so  summoned  to 
take  his  seat  in  parliament  m  the  place  which  his  ancestor 
occupied.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem,  from  the  report  of 
the  Lords*  Committees,  that  in  cases  in  which  one  person 
«nly  of  a  fiunily  ha»  been  suaunoned  at  some  remote 


period,  and  fione  of  his  known  poaterity  iMtr  hit  tine^ 
Uiis  was  no  creation  of  the  dignity  of  a  faamii,  or  of  a 
peer  of  parliament,  whieh  oonld  he  claimed  at  tfak  distanee 
of  time  by  any  person,  however  clearly  he  nugbt  show  him- 
self to  be  the  heir  of  the  body  of  the  person  so  anmmoned. 
But  that,  in  cases  in  which  the  writ  and  the  sitting  can  be 
proved  respecting  several  persons  in  suoeession  in  the  same 
line,  as  in  mauley,  Roos,  Fumival,  ClilEvd,  and  many  other 
families,  there  is  an  heritable  dignity  created,  liable  to  no 
defeasance,  and  that  this  diornity  may  be  daimed  by  any 
person  who  at  this  day  can  wow  himself  to  be  the  heir  of 
the  body  of  the  person  to  whom  the  original  writ  issued. 

In  interpreting  the  phrase  Aetr  of  ine  body,  the  analogy 
of  the  descent  of  the  corporeal  hereditaments  in  the  feodsl 
times  is  followed.  That  is,  if  a  person  die  seised  of  the 
dignity  of  baron,  and  leave  a  brother  and  an  only  child,  a 
daughter,  the  daughter  shall  inherit  in  prefereaee  to  the 
brother,  though  the  dignity  has  been  transmitted  fieom  some 
person  who  is  ancestor  to  them  both.  This  fact  deariy 
shows  how  close  a  connexion  ihext  is  between  the  dignity 
and  the  lands,  the  descent  of  both  bein^  legnlaled  by  the 
same  principle.  The  consequence  of  this  pnnci|iAe  is,  that 
through  a  portion  of  the  baronage  there  has  heen  an  intr»> 
diici  ion  of  new  families  into  ^e  peerage  without  the  saactian 
of  tlie  crown ;  for  the  heiress  of  one  of  these  baxonks  may 
now  bestow  horself  in  marriage  at  her  pleasum :  and  tboogh 
it  is  not  held  that  the  husband  can  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
tenancy  by  courtesy  principle  (though  doubts  aiw  enter- 
tained on  this  point),  yet,  the  issue  of  the  husband  may  un- 
doubtedly, whoever  he  mav  be,  take  his  place  in  paihament 
in  the  seat  which  his  mother  would  have  oeeupied  bad  »be 
been  a  male.  Practically,  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  eom- 
position  of  the  House  of  Peers  has  been  very  small  indeed. 

The  case  of  co-heiresses  demands  a  distinct  notice,  be- 
cause it  will  lead  to  the  explanation  of  a  phrase  which  is 
often  used  by  persons  who  seem  not  to  have  very  distinct 
notions  concerning  what  is  implied  by  it    Lands  may  be 
divided,  but  a  dignity  is  by  its  very  natnre  indivisible.  Thus. 
if  the  representative  of  one  of  the  antient  barons  of  parlia- 
ment die,  leaving  four  daughtera  and  no  son,  his  lands  may 
be  divided  in  eaual  portions  among  them*  and  would  be 
so  divided  according  to  the  principle  of  ti^e  feudal  ayateoi. 
But  the  dignity  could  not  be  divided ;  and  as  the  principle 
of  that  system  was  against  any  distinction  among  co> 
heiresses,  (reserving  the  occurrence  in  the  course  tk  natnre 
of  persons  dying  leaving  no  son  bat  several  daughtera,  to  be 
the  means  of  preventing  the  too  great  accumnlation  of 
lands  in  the  same  person,  and  of  breaking  up  fn»  time  to 
time  the  great  tenancies,)  it  made  no  provision  that  either 
the  caput  baronia,  or  a  dignity  that  was  indivisible,  should 
descend  to  the  eldest,  or  any  daughter  in  preferenoe  to  her 
sisters.    It  therefore  fell  into  a&q/anctf.  [SeeABBTAXCx.] 
It  was  not  extinguished  or  destroyed,  but  it  lay  in  a  aort  uf 
silent  partition  among  the  sisters ;  and  in  this  donnant*  bot 
not  dead  state,  it  lay  amons  the  posterity  of  the  sistera.    But 
if  three  of  the  four  died  without  leaving  issue«  or  if  after  a  fisw 
generations  the  issue  of  three  of  them  became  utteilf  cxcincc, 
the  baronv  would  then  revive,  and  the  surviving  sister,  if 
alive,  or  the  next  heir  of  her  body,  would  become  enutled 
to  the  dignity,  and  might,  on  proof  of  the  necesaazy  fActi» 
claim  a  writ  of  summonses  if  there  had  been  no  suspensaon. 
Again,  it  is  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  deiarmtng  am 
abeyance  ;  that  is,  the  king  may  select  one  of  the  daui^hten^ 
and  give  to  her  the  place,  state,  and  precedency  which  be> 
longed  to  her  father ;  and  then  the  toony  will  deaoend  t» 
the  several  heirs  in  succession  of  her  bocy,  aa  entiiv  a*  d 
there  had  never  been  any  state  of  abeyance.    But  i>*»«^  does 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  other  co-heirs,  who,  and 
whose  posterity,  remain  in  preciselv  the  same  position  u> 
which  they  stood  before  the  king  determined  the  abeyance 
in  favour  of  a  particular  branch.     In  this  wav  the  baiooj 
of  Clififord.  which  has  several  times  fallen  into  abeyance,  has 
been  lateljr  given  by  the  king  to  a  co-heir.    The  aane  was 
the  case  with  the  baronies  of  Rooa  and  Bemeca,  andl  uh 
deed  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exereise  of  this  pee- 
rogative  of  the  crown  that  we  owe  the  presence  in  the  Houaa 
of  Peere  of  barons  who  take  their  seats  at  the  head  of  t^ 
bench,  and  date  their  sittings  from  the  fourteenth  and  th^> 
teenth  centuries. 

The  principle  of  the  feudal  law,  which  was  favonrable  1' 
the  claims  of  females,  was  fraught  with  ruin  to  noble  housca^ 
The  great  family  which  springs  from  Hugh  Capet,  and  a 
few  other  great  families  of  the  Continepti  have  had  tht 
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It!  .  But  SirWilHam  Dugdale  has  eoUeeted  from  the 
ehfotiicles,  fh)ni  the  chartularies  of  religious  houses,  with 
which  he  hecame  acouainted  while  preparing  his  i^reat 
work  on  the  history  oi  the  monasteries,  from  the  rolls  of 
parliament,  in  his  time  only  to  he  perused  in  manuscript, 
and  from  the  public  records,  which  he  could  consult  only  in 
the  public  repositories,  or  in  the  extracts  made  from  them 
by  his  fellow-labourers  in  historical  research,  and  finally 
mm  the  wills  in  the  various  ecclesiastical  offices  through- 
out the  kingdomi  the  particulars  of  the  lives  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  our  nation.  Without  pretending  to  the  graces 
of  language^  and  with  the  introduction  of  less  of  political  or 
moral  reflection  than  perhaps  might  be  desired,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which  is  not  only  rich  beyond  precedent  in 
the  most  authentic  information,  but  which  is  read  with 
interest  and  pleasure  by  all  persons  who  have  any  tincture 
of  the  spirit  of  historical  inquiry.  But  while  he  has  thus 
clothed  and  almost  animated  the  dry  figures  of  the  earlier 
writers  on  the  higher  nobility  of  the  realm,  the  accounts 
which  he  has  given  of  the  persons  who  form  the  lower 
class,  the  barons,  in  the  stricter  sense,  whether  by  tenure, 
writ,  or  patent,  are  entirely  his  own.  Nothing  before  his 
time  had  been  done  to  collect  their  names,  to  show  their 
origin,  or  to  display  their  illustrious  achievements.  This 
part  of  his  work,  that  is,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it,  is 

f>re-eminently  his  own :  and  the  best  tribute  to  its  excel- 
ence  is  the  fact  to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  that 
his  accounts  of  these  illustrious  persons  are  considered,  by 
all  subsequent  writers,  as  genuine  and  authentic  as  if  he 
stood  in  tne  position  of  a  contemporary  chronicler,  and  that 
so  few  persons  have  since  arisen  who  have  shown  them- 
selves able  to  make  any  addition  of  much  value  to  the 
accounts  which  he  has  left. 

Not  the  least  merit  of  the  work  is  the  careful  reference 
to  authorities,  which  renders  it  a  most  valuable  book,  not 
only  to  the  student  in  the  family  antiquities  of  the  English 
nation, — not  only  to  those  who  are  delighted  to  read  of  the 
actions  of  the  eminent  ))crsons  of  the  English  nation  in 
the  days  of  chivalry,  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  and  in 
the  wars  with  France  and  Scotland, — but  to  the  practical 
man,  who  undertakes  to  prosecute  claims  to  baronies  or  other 
dignities,  of  which  there  is  always  one  or  more  before  par- 
liament, and  who  finds  here  the  reference  to  the  documents 
which  it  is  necessary  to  produce  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
claims. 

This  work  contains  some  defects  in  respect  of  the  general 
plan,  in  which  we  find  no  sound  criterion  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  claims  to  admission  among  those  who  are  called 
barons  by  tenure.  The  arrangement  also  admits  of  much 
improvement,  and  there  are  occasionally  mistakes  and  mis- 
representations in  the  minuter  details.  Still  nothing  has 
yet  sunerseded  it ;  but  he  who  shall  undertake  the  work  of 
re-modelling,  correcting,  improving,  and  continuing  it  to 
the  present  day,  will  enter  on  his  duty  with  advantages 
which  his  predecessor  did  not  enjoy.  Some  of  the  chief 
authorities  on  which  Dugdale  relied  have  been  printed  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records,  and  are 
now  easily  accessible  to  the  historical  inquirer,  who  for- 
merly was  obliged  to  be  content  with  slight  inspections  in 
the  offices  in  which  the  originals  are  deposited,  or  to  depend 
on  transcripts  which  might  not  always  be  exact. 

One  passage  in  th6  preface  to  the  Baronage  contains  a 
striking  truth :  '  As  this  historical  discourse  will  aflford  at  a 
distance  some,  though  but  dim,  prospect  of  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  wherein  the  most  antient  and  noble  families 
of  England  did  heretofore  live,  so  will  it  briefly  manifest 
how  short,  uncertain,  and  transient  earthly  greatness  is ; 
for  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  in  number, 
touching  which  this  first  volume  doth  take  notice,  there  will 
hardly  be  found  above  eight  which  do  to  this  day  continue  ; 
and  of  those  not  any  whose  estates,  comparea  with  what 
their  ancestors  enjoyed,  are  not  a  little  diminished ;  nor  of 
that  number,  I  mean  two  hundred  and  seventy,  above 
twenty -four  who  are  by  any  younger  male  branch  descended 
from  them,  for  aught  I  can  discover.' 

BARONET,  an  English  name  of  dignity,  which  in  its 
etymology  imports  a  Little  Baron.  But  we  must  not  con- 
found it  with  the  Lesser  Baron  of  the  middle  ages  [sec 
Baron],  with  which  the  rank  of  baronet  has  noUiing  in 
common;  nor  again  with  the  banneret  of  those  ages 
[see  Bannrrkt]  ;  though  it  does^ppear  that  in  some  printed 
books,  and  even  in  contemporary  manuscripts,  the  state  and 
dignity  of  a  banneret  is  sometimes  called  the  staUi  and 


dignity  of  a  baronet,  by  a  niers  otiw;  a«  Stiiles  piomptly 
asserta  {Tiilee  of  Honour^  p.  354).  of  the  scribe. 

The  origin  of  this  rank  and  order  of  persoiM  is  <piil«  in- 
dependent of  any  previous  rank  or  order  of  English  society 
It  originated  with  King  James  I.,  who.  being  in  want  af 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  provinee  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  ereetang  this  newdignityt  and  n- 
quired  of  all  wtio  received  it  the  oontribiitioD  of  a  sum  of 
money,  as  much  as  would  support  thirty  infantry  for  thriH> 
years,  which  was  estimated  at  1095/.,  to  be  expended  in 
settling  and  improving  the  province  of  Ulster. 

The  principle  of  this  new  dignity  was  to  give  imnk.  pre- 
cedence, and  title  without  privilege.  He  who  wet  made  a 
baronet  still  remained  a  oommoner.  He  ecqoirsd  no  nr^ 
exemption  or  right  to  take  his  seat  in  any  assembly  in  whirh 
he  might  not  before  have  been  seated.  Whet  he  did  acquire 
we  can  best  collect  from  the  terms  of  the  patent  whieh  the 
king  granted  to  all  who  aoeepted  the  hoiMur,  te  them  and 
the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies  lor  ever:  1.  Praoedenoe  in  nil 
commissions,  writs,  companies,  &e.,  before  all  knights,  m- 
eluding  knights  of  the  bath  and  benneiets,  except  sur^ 
knights  banneret  as  were  made  in  the  field,  the  king  bvins 
present;  2.  Precedence  for  the  wives  of  the  beronet  iu 
follow  the  precedence  granted  to  the  husband ;  3.  Pr^ 
cedence  to  the  daughters  and  younger  sons  of  the  baronti 
before  the  daughters  and  younger  sons  of  any  other  peru>fi 
of  whom  the  baronet  himself  look  preeedeaee ;  4.  1  he 
style  and  addition  of  Baronet  to  be  written  at  the  end  i«r 
his  name  with  the  prefix  of  Sir;  fi.  The  wife  of  \U 
baronet  to  be  styled  Lcufy,  Madam,  or  DamA,  It  was  stipu- 
lated on  the  part  of  the  king,  that  the  nnmber  of  beroQer<» 
should  never  exceed  two  hundred;  and  that«  when  loe 
number  was  diminished  by  the  natural  proesse  of  extineti:  n 
of  families,  there  should  be  no  new  creations  to  supplv  t.i** 
places  of  those  extinct,  but  that  the  number  should  ipt  nr 
decreasing.  Further,  the  king  bound  himself  not  lo  creat** 
any  new  order  which  should  lie  between  the  bsiron  and  tt<r 
baronet. 

Another  distinction  was  soon  after  granted  to  them.  A 
question  arose  respecting  precedency  between  the  newly- 
created  baronets  and  the  younger  sons  of  Tiaeoonts  swi 
barons,  which  the  king  disposed  of  by  his  own  euthontv. 
in  favour  of  the  latter;  and  in  the  same  iostmnient  m 
which  he  declared  the  royal  pleasure  in  this  point,  ii«* 
directed  that  the  baronets  mignt  bear,  either  on  a  rant-ri 
or  in  an  escutcheon  on  their  shield  of  arms,  the  arm»  ik 
Ulster,  which,  symbolical  it  seems  of  the  Iswlees  ehantriH 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  as  is  set  Ibrth  m  ii.«' 
preamble  of  the  baronet's  patent,  was  a  bloody  bend,  or  it, 
the  language  of  heraldry,  a  hand  gules  in  a  field  ar^ft  nt 
And  further,  the  king  *  to  ampliate  his  favour,  thin  diL*T»tY 
being  of  his  majesty's  own  creation,  and  the  work  cif  h.« 
han&,'  did  grant  that  every  baronet,  when  he  had  atlaini<: 
the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  might  claim  ftom  the  kin?  r  «• 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  that  in  armiea  they  should  hjv/ 
place  near  about  the  royal  standard;  and  lastiy,  that  m 
their  fhneral  pomp  they  should  have  two  aasistents  ot  t:i* 
body,  a  principal  mourner,  and  four  assistants  to  him,  bi:* :: 
a  mean  betwixt  a  baron  and  a  knight. 

Such  was  the  original  institution  of  the  eider.     To  c^rm 
the  king's  intentions  into  effect,  and  especially  to  serurv '  < 
payment  of  the  money,  commissioners  were  appointed  ' 
receive  proffers  for  admission  into  the  order.    The  in^tr  .- 
tions  given  to  them  throw  further  light  on  the  ont: :  i 
constitution  of  this  body.    They  were  to  treat  with  n«  r> 
but  such  as  were  men  of  quality,  state  of  livinft  aiid  l*<>' 
reputation  worthy  of  the   same,    and  they   were   u*  W 
descended  of  at  least  a  grandfather  by  the  fiither's  side  t^ .: 
bore  arms ;  they  were  to  be  also  persons  possessed  of  a  rh  - 
yearly  revenue    of  1000/.:    and  to  avoid  the  envy  j' 
slander,  as  if  they  were  men  who  had  purohased  the  b»m » ■- 
the  commissioners  were  to  require  an  oath  of  them  that  Th. « 
had  not  directly  or  indirectly  given  any  sum  of  mon^'v 
the  attaining  the  degree  and  preeminence,  except  that  v  r  -  *. 
was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  appointed  nutn'>' 
of  soldiers. 

The  earliest  patents  bear  date  on  MaySS,  161 1,  on  vh*-* 
day  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  Redgrave,  in  Sollblk.  krrz  '• 
was  admitted  the  first  of  the  new  order;  nnd  with  ^ -* 
seventeen  other  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  qua:  r 
beneath  the  peerage.  On  the  29th  of  Js^oe  Mlowing.  fm* 
fbur  other  patents  were  tested,  and  four  m^iw  in  Sepuisl*" 
The  doubt  respecting  the  precedence^  and^ipiun  eenpjM 
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The  great  work  of  Barotiiua  has  been  sererely  criticised 
by  Holsteniiis,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Comber,  and  others  [see 
Basnagb,  Samubl],  on  account  of  its  alleged  errors  and 
mistakes ;  but  these,  perhaps,  are  not  more  numerous  than 
are  to  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  great  extent.  In  rela- 
tion to  controversies,  he  was  always  a  party  writer ;  but, 
after  all,  his  work  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important 
on  the  subject,  and  Baron ius  is  by  some  styled  the  father  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Besides  Rmaldi*8,  there  are  two  other 
continuations  of  Baronius's  Annals:  one  to  the  year  1572, 
by  Bzovius,  9  vols.  fol.  1616-1672;  the  other  extending  to 
1639,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1639. 

(Soe  Vita  Ceesaris  Baroniu  auctore  Hieron.  Bamabeo 
Perusino,  4to.  Rom.  1651 ;  La  Vie  de  Char  Card,  Baronim, 
par  le  PSreTurienle  Fevre,  12mo.  Douay,  1668;  Mazzu- 
cbelli,  Gli  Scrittori  d Italia,  fol.  Brescia,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  387; 
Mor^ri,  Diction.  Historique,  fol.  1759,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.) 

BARONY.    rSee  Baron.J 

BAROSCOPE,  the  percetver  of  weight,  is  a  term  which 
has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  barometer.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  well  applied  to  all  such  barometers  as,  from  badness 
in  their  principles  or  construction,  show  a  change  of  the  air*8 
weight,  without  furnishing  any  good  means  of  measuring  it. 
Such  are  the  conical  and  Hooke's  barometer.  The  human 
body  is  sometimes,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  baroscope. 

BAROUSSE,  a  valley  in  the  Department  of  Hautes 
Pyr^n<5es  (High  Pyrenees)  in  France ;  one  of  those  four 
which  make  up  the  district  of  les  quatre  vaiUeg,  formerly 
included  in  Armagnac.  [See  Armaonac]  It  is  a  cold 
country,  but  affords  good  pasturage ;  and  its  fine  forests 
yield  timber  for  the  carpenter  and  the  shipwright.  It  con- 
tains eighteen  parishes;  and  in  1762  Expilly  stated  the 
numbev  of  households  (Jeux)  at  1373,  which,  allowing  five 
persons  to  a  household,  would  give  6865  persons  for  the 
population  of  the  valley.  We  have  no  later  authority  for 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is  Maul^on 
or  MonK'on  en  Barousse,  which  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centur\\  a  population  of  610. 

BAROZIO.    [SceVioNOLA.] 

BARQUISmETO,  a  city  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  120  miles  W.S.W.  tf  Caracas,  9® 
50'  N.  lat.,  69^  20'  W.  long.  The  city  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1 522.  In  consequence  of  its  situation  upon 
an  elevated  level,  it  has  the  benefit  of  every  breeze ;  and 
thus,  notwithstanding  its  position  within  the  tropics,  it  gene- 
rally enjoys  a  mild  temperature.  Lavaysse  was  assured 
that  when  no  wind  is  stirring  the  thermometer  rose  to  28° 
and  29°  Reaumur ;  but  the  elevation  of  the  site  led  him  to 
doubt  this.  The  neighbourhood  is  ^'ery  fertile,  and  the 
plains,  valleys,  and  hills  afford  a  great  variety  of  products 
and  fine  pastures  for  cattle.  In  the  valleys  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  tropics  are  raised,  particularly  coffee  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  town  was  formerly  well  built,  with  straight 
and  wide  streets:  it  had  a  handsome  parish  church,  and 
there  was  a  rich  Franciscan  convent,  and  an  hospital,  in 
which  the  poor  were  indifferently  accommodated  and  badly 
fed.  The  town,  with  its  vicinity,  contained,  when  Lavaysse 
wrote,  a  population  of  15,000  persons;  but  Barquisimeto  is 
now  but  a  remnant  of  what  it  formerly  was.  No  place  in 
Venezuela  suffered  so  much  as  Barquisimeto  from  the  great 
earthquake  which  desolated  the  province  in  1812.  Scarcely 
a  house  was  lefl  standin<^,  and  it  is  said  that  1 500  of  the 
inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  inhabited  part  is 
now  comparatively  small,  having  been  built  since  that  period 
with  the  materials  which  abound  in  every  direction.  The 
population,  with  the  environs,  was,  ten  years  ago,  estimated 
at  ft-om  8000  to  10,000,  the  greater  proportion  inhabiting 
the  villages  near  the  town.  We  have,  at  a  more  recent 
period,  seen  the  population  e&timated  at  12,000,  which 
would  imply  that  tlie  place  is  gradually  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  calanrity  of  1812.  (Lavaysse's  Voyage  aux 
lies  de  Trinidad^  de  Tabago^  de  la  Marguerite^  et  dans 
diverses  parties  de'  VenSzucla,  1813;  Letters  written  from 
Colombia  during  a  Journey  from  Caracas  to  Bogota,  and 
thence  io  St.  Martha,  in  1823.) 

BARR,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  spelt,  BAAR,  a  small 
town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Bas  Rhin  (I^wer 
Rhine),  distant  about  twenty  miles  from  Strasbourg  to  the 
S.W.,  as  we  judge  from  the  maps,  having  no  other  au- 
thority. It  is  in  48°  25'  N.  lat.,  7®  29'  E.  long.,  and  situ- 
ated  on  a  brook  which  runs  into  the  Andlau,  a  tributary 
of  the  111.  The  town  received  great  damage  in  1794,  firom 
the  explosion  of  its  arsenal,  but  it  has  since  been  more  regu- 


larly built.  It  is  Bittiated  in  %  beautiful  rftUsf.  ittiTOiOMled 
with  vineyards ;  and  its  inhabitants,  wlio  amoiinteii  in  \b92 
to  37'20  for  the  town,  or  4514  for  the  whole  oonnniiQe,  carry 
on  considerable  manufaeturee  in  cotton  and  wool.  Thctv 
are  also  bleaching-grounds  and  dye-honaes.  (Malt»-Bruo, 
Balbi.^ 

A  small  forest  m  the  neighbourhood  takes  !(•  ntme  (nm 
this  town. 

BARR,  or  BARR  A,  a  petty  kingdom  of  Western  Africa, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  OaniDia»  extending  eighteen  leairucs 
along  its  northern  bank,  with  a  breadth  of  fourteen  league*, 
and  containing  an  area  of  about  250  squeve  leagues.  This 
and  some  neighbouring  kinffdoma  on  the  Gambia  vere 
founded  by  Amari-Sonko,  a  Mandingo  warrior,  who  came 
down  the  Ghimbia  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  having 
conquered  the  countries  near  its  mouth,  was  en«bled  to 
maintain  himself  by  the  aid  of  reinforoeoients  from  the 
interior,  and  of  the  weapons  which  he  obtained  fr  m 
Europeans  in  exchange  ibr  slaves.  Jt  tras  apparently  Utr 
tho  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operations  of  the  tiaffit: 
in  slaves  that  the  expedition  was  originally  nndeitaken. 
When  Amari-Sonko  died,  his  oonquests  were  divided  among 
his  threo  sons,  who  respectively  became  sovereigns  of  Bam. 
Kollar,  and  Badibou.  Their  desoettdants  still  rsign :  and 
the  memory  of  these  events  is  preserved  by  traditiod  amciu? 
the  people.  The  Mandingoa  of  Barra  and  the  other  Uu 
kingdoms  are  a  fine  race  of  men;  their  average  stature 
is  five  feet  ten  inches,  but  this  is  often  exceeded;  and 
their  countenance  has  more  length  than  is  usually  obsene*! 
among  negroes.  Their  habitaikions  and  modes  of  living 
display  more  comfort  than  is  found  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  Jaloofs.  It  is  remarkable  that  tho  houses  of  fm 
men  are  of  a  square  form,  while  those  of  slaves  are  round. 
They  are  all  zealous  Moslems,  rety  active  in  their  habits, 
very  intelligent,  and  very  cunning  in  commercial  affain : 
their  general  character  is  hospitable,  benevolent,  and  soci- 
able. The  territory  of  this  small  state  is  in  general  wrll 
cultivated,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  considemhle  til- 
lages. There  are  some  fine  forests,  but  they  do  not  togvtbrr 
occupy  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  surface,  which  is  rather 
marshy,  but  very  fertile,  and  capable  of  being  render* '1 
highly  productive  with  little  labour.  Golheny  estimated  th(> 
popuiution  of  this  stqte  at  200,000  persons.  (Golbern  5 
Pragtnens  d'un  Voyage  en  Afriqut,  W02.) 

BARRA,  or  BARRA Y,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  '  f 
Scotland,  belonging  to  the  shire  of  Inverness,  i»  4'i  iui«-^ 
W.  by  N.  fhrni  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan :  it  is  abm.t 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  four  in  breadth,  betn.; 
deeply  cut  in  different  places  by  arms  of  the  sea.  It  r<<iL- 
prebends  an  area  of  about  16,000  acres.  The  name  appear « 
to  be  derived  from  St  Bar,  bishop  of  Caithness,  to  whom  tiie 
pr  i ncipal  church  is  dedicated.  Several  Druidieal  temples  and 
banish  duns,  as  some  writers  consider  them*  are  disperx  il 
over  the  island ;  and  at  Chiiamil  Bay  are  the  remains  u(  2 
castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Barra  ur.t-.l 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteehth  centur}\  The  island  .• 
divided  into  two  portions,  connected  by  a  low  sandj  isthmus 
over  which  the  eastern  and  western  seas  nearly  meet  at  hu": 
water.  The  southern  and  larger  portion  eontaias  a  nxk* 
mountain  about  2000  feet  high,  which  descends  somen Li: 
abruptly  into  Chiiamil  Bay,  and  declines  to  the  north  aL  i 
east  by  a  succession  of  lower  hills,  terminating  on  the  abur  ^^ 
in  various  rocky  points  that  separate  the  small  valleys  w. 
which  the  population  lives.  The  land  is  sandy  and  of  let:  • 
value,  even  where  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  T>.* 
rougher  tracts  are  appropriated  to  the  pasturage  of  blao'% 
cattle,  which  the  proprietor  buys  up  for  exportatioa  fi^xn  Xvs 
tenants.  Agriculture  is  not  in  a  flourisoing  state.  Tr.t 
ristle-plough,  an  antient  instrument  carrying  the  coultrr 
only,  and  preceding  that  which  contains  the  share*  la  scill  :n 
use.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  eca^or>^ 
in  collecting  sea^weed  and  burning  it  into  kolp^  The  Bam 
men  are  among  the  moat  active  and  indastrions  fisilermr^ 
in  Scotland.  They  carry  on  an  extensive  cod  and  lins  fishr-f 
and  take  the  produce  to  the  Greenock  market  Their  boats  irt 
superior  to  those  of  the  other  Western  Islands,  and  ofsoa.^  - 
what  peculiar  construction.  They  are  built  by  the  boata*  *: 
themselves,  and  are  of  considerable  sixe»  so  as  easily  to  czrr^ 
ten  or  twelve  men,  and  exceedingly  shaio  both  fore  and  ah. 
They  have  no  iloor,  but  rise  with  an  almost  flat  strain  M 
side,  so  that  a  transverse  section  somewhat  reeemMr^  ■ 
wedge;  yet  they  are  swilH  and  safe.  The  tUlwrmen  &^> 
comparatively  wealthy,  but  their  houses  exhibit  00  sof  - 
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Ankusaciri/  The  tempeiBtuie  of  these  added  districto  it 
much  colder  in  the  rainy  season  than  it  is  in  the  antient 
district  of  Barramahal,  and  the  climate  is  not  so  healthy. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  cession  already  mentioned,  the 
Poly  gars,  who  had  been  dispossessed  bv  Tippoo  Sultan, 
had  their  estates  restored  to  them,  and  were  placed  by 
the  British  government  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Zamin- 
dars  of  Bengal,  paying  a  fixed  rent  or  tribute  for  their 
land,  but  exercising  no  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants  of 
their  poUams« 

The  construction  and  conservation  of  tanks  in  countries 
where  the  successful  prosecution  of  agriculture  depends 
mainly  upon  irrigation,  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
In  BaiTamahal  it  is  encouraged  by  a  regulation,  which  gives 
to  every  man  who  constructs  a  tank  at  his  own  expense 
oue-iburth  of  the  land  watered  by  it,  to  hold  the  same  in  free 
estate  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  heirs,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them 
so  long  as  the  work  is  kept  in  efiiicient  repair.  It  is  found 
that  tanks  thus  constructed  are  always  better  maintained 
than  those  of  which  the  government  has  charge,  the  officers 
to  whom  the  preservation  of  the  latter  is  committed  not 
having  an  equal  interest  in  their  efficiency. 

There  is  not  much  rice  cultivation  in  the  added  districts, 
and  the  f^w  reservoirs  of  water  which  they  contain  are  chiefly 
employed  for  the  irrigation  of  tarhari,  or  kitchen-gardens, 
the  cultivation  of  which  ih.  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
inhabitants.  These  gardens  are  usually  of  the  extent  of 
about  three  acres,  and  each  can  be  cultivated  by  three  men, 
Tlie  whole  of  the  ground  is  in  oonstant  crop,  and  besides 
producing  green  vegetables  andcucurbitaceous  firuits  for  the 
families  of  the  cultivators,  it  yields  wheat,  maize,  ragy  (Cy- 
no9uru9  corocanus)t  which  supphes  the  greater  part  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  with  their  ordinary  food,  fenugreek, 
onions,  garlic,  turmeric,  tobacco,  poppies,  capsicum,  and  the 
various  carminative  seeds.  Some  few  of  the  cultivators  of 
these  gardens  make  opium,  but  more  generally  the  poppy  is 
cultivated  on  account  of  ita  seeds,  which  are  greatly  esteemed 
in  this  quarter,  and  are  much  used  in  preparing  sweetmeats 
and  cakes  for  the  wealthy.  The  operation  of  extracting 
opium  from  the  plant  is  found  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  poppy- 
seed  that  arrives  at  perfection. 

Ti>bacco  is  also  raised  in  the  open  fields,  as  well  as  a  small 
quantity  of  millet.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  abundantly, 
and  there  are  numerous  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  and  Areca 
palms. 

Some  coarse  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  district, 
bnt  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  draw  their  supply  of  such 
necessaries  from  other  parts,  and  in  a  great  degree  from 
Salem  and  Bangalore. 

When  the  Barramahal  districts  first  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  East  India  Company,  their  state  was  in  every 
respect  miserable.  The  inhabitants  have  still  an  appearance 
of  wretchedness  about  them,  and  the  country  is  infested  by 
beggars.  The  condition  of  the  cultivators  has,  however,  been 
so  fjr  improved,  that,  although  the  nominal  rents  have  been 
reduced,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  government  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus : 
only  about  one-twentieth  are  Mohammedans. 

(RennelVs  Memoir  qf  a  Map  of  Hindustan ;  Buchanan's 
Journey  through  Mysore^  Canara,  and  Malabar;  Reports  qf 
the  Committee  qf  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of 
India,  Session  1832.) 

BARRA'S.  PAUL  JEAN  FRANCOIS  NICOLAS, 
COUNT  DE,  a  member  of  the  French  Directory,  and  an 
important  actor  in  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  born  June  30,  ]  755,  at  Fox,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Var.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  antient 
among  the  nobility  of  Provence.  In  1 775  he  entered  the 
army*  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  France,  but  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  her  passage.  Owing  partly  to  the  exertions  of 
VQung  Barras,  the  crew  and  passengers  eventually  reached 
l^ondicbery  in  safety  \  but  this  place  was  soon  after  in- 
vested by  the  English,  and  on  its  capitulation  he  returned 
to  France.  He  again  returned  to  India,  with  Suffrein,  where 
he  did  not  remain  long ;  he  left  that  country  with  the  in- 
tention of  proceeding  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  but  not 
arriving  in  time  he  went  to  Paris,  Here  he  expressed  him- 
self witli  so  much  freedom  respecting  the  conduct  of  Uie 
war  in  India,  that  a  lettre  de  cachet  was  prepared  for  him, 
and  its  operation  was  only  prevented  by  the  exertions  of  an 
influential  friend.  At  this  period  the  life  of  Barras  was  that 
of  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  in  this  career  he  soon  wasted  his 
moderate  fortune.    The  Revolution  at  length  commenced. 


and  he  immediately  became  one  of  iU  warmect  frtimia. 

Though  he  joined  in  the  attack  on  the  BasttUe,  he  con- 
demned many  of  the  excesses  of  that  period :  but  the  Dtirt 
which  he  took  was  a  decided  one.     He  was  a  member  of  the 
Jacobins*  Club  from  its  commencement   and  was  engage*! 
in  the  afiair  of  August  10,  17i}2,  which  virtually  termiuaied 
the  existence  of  the  monarchy.    Being  sent  to  the  Nativual 
Convention  as  representative  of  bis  native  department,  ho 
voted  unconditionally  lor  the  death  of  Louis  XV I.    Fnim 
the  Convention  he  received  various  public  commisstont, 
in  one  of  which  be  was  engaged  in  the  south  of  France 
at  tbe  time  when  the  English  blockaded  the  town  of  Tou- 
lon.  On  this  place  falling  into  tbe  hands  of  the  republicans, 
he  was  one  of  the  five  conventionalists  who  sat  as  a  cuui- 
mission  and  carried  into  effect  tlie  frightful  orders  of  ilie 
Convention  for  the  proscription  and  execution  of  the  Tou- 
lonese.    Through  the  influence  of  Barras  chiefly  tbe  com- 
mission did  in  some  degree  mitigate  the  severity  of  their 
original  orders;    but  more  than  four  hundred  executions 
took  place.    Only  he  and  another  member  escaped   the 
denunciations  which  its  proceedings  excited  on  tbe  pert  of 
more  than  three  hundred  of  the  political  dubs  with  which 
France  was  at  that  time  covered.    On  his  return  to  Pans* 
Robespierra  received  him  with  a  sneering  oompUmeui  tin 
his  energy.  At  this  time  terror  reigned  in  the  capital.   The 
Girondists,  and  even  Danton,  had  perished  on  the  revolu- 
tionary scaffold ;  and  Barras  was  determined  not  to  go  tu 
the  Convention  unarmed,  where,  by  the  boldneas  of  his 
character  and  other  considerations,  he  was  a  personage  of 
considerable  importance  as  one  among  the  few  opponents 
of  the  terrorists.    Robespierre  beginning  to  feel  that  las 
power  was  on  the  decline,  meditated  a  new  proecriptioD«  uj.d 
wished  to  strengthen  himself  with  the  support  of  Harris, 
who,  however,-  refused  to  ally  himself  with  ihe  tyrant,  and 
even  made  known  to  his  colleagues    the  propotutit>n  uf 
Robespierre,  adding,  *  He  is  lost  in  spite  of  the  Jacobins.' 
Finding  it  impossible  to  treat  with  Barras,  Robe^pienro 
kept  aloof  from  the  committees,  but  af^er  an  absence  uf  t\io 
months  he  made  his  appearance.    The  celebrated  move- 
ment of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27,  1794)  iminediatily 
followed.    On  that  day,  Barras  and  some  other  depuiies 
presented  themselves  to  the  Convention.  Tallien  denoiiui'^->i 
Robespierre,  whose  arrest  being  decreed,  he  was  sent   t# 
prison,  from  which  however  he  escaped.    Henriot.  cm- 
mamler  of  the  Parisian  Guard,  a  creature  of  Robespierre  &, 
marched  on  the  Convention,  which,  in  its  imminent  ptritl, 
named  Barras  General  in  Chief,  and  charged  hiDn  witii  it» 
defence.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  soon  decided ;  and  Hi>I'^>- 
pierre,  with  some  of  his  most  intimate  partisans,  waus  exe- 
cuted.   Barras  was  afterwards  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  children  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  were  cof»t»;t  J 
at  the  Temple,  and  bis  conduct  towards  them  was  marked  by 
consideration  and  kindness.    Indeed,  after  the  9tli  Ttteruii- 
dor,  he  displayed  great  moderation ;  and  he  obt^e«l  Lh« 
erasure  of  many  names  from  the  list  of  proscribed  eraigrjnt^. 
He  was  named  successively  secretary  and  president  ol  i.  e 
National  Convention.    In  bis  political  principles  be  ovuiCi'd 
great  independence,  or  what  has  been  called  by  others  ^rx*  .t 
selfishness.  He  had  neither  alUed  himself  with  the  Oiruuoi^t 
party  nor  with  that  of  the  Mountain ;  and  when  tbe  re-uv  - 
tion  resulting  from  the  9th  Thermidor  appoan^d  likel>  i* 
assume  too  great  a  development,  he  opposed  its  pro^-^». 
At  a  subsequent  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  that  of  ibe  iim 
Vend6miaire  (Oct.  5,  1795),  the  Convention  again  nam<Mi 
Barras  General  in  Chief.    The  success  on  this  occasion  «a> 
chiefly  owing  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  Barras,  rvcoll«cUnj( 
his  services  at  Toulon,  had  confided  the  command  of  Uic 
artillery ;  and  he  afterwards  obtained  for  Bonaparte  that  «it 
the  army  of  Italy     The  anarchists  being  put  down  b>  ihc 
13th  Vendemiaire,  the  directorial  government  was  forincil. 
of  which  Barras  was  a  member.    It  did  not  work  weU«  aiH; 
the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept,  4,  i79;i  >*u, 
resolved  upon  as  a  neans  of  effecting  iU  more  outtipletc 
consolidation.    For  the  third  time  Barras  was  invested  mu 
dictatorial  powers,  and  success  again  attended  his  edbriK 
Gieneral  Augereau  invested  the    halls  of  the  legi^Utn^. 
councils  and  arrested  the  obnoxious  members.  [See  Avci- 
R£AU.]    Two  members  of  the  Directory,  Barthelemy  and 
Carnot,  about  forty  members  of  the  legislative  Council  vl 
Five  Hundred,  eleven  members  of  the  Counml  of  £lde:>« 
and  other  individuals  were  ordered  to  be  transported  to  ti-^ 
f»v\amps  of  Guiana,  where  several  of  them  died.     Carn'X 
escaped  into  Crermany.    The  (;ounoil  of  Five  Uunoin^ 
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ibrmed  a  subject  of  indemnity  by  underwnter»  in  Britiftlii 
poUcies  of  insurance.  The  absurdity  and  impolicy  of  in- 
serting this  species  of  loss  in  marine  policies  have  often 
been  pointed  out  by  high  authority.  *  It  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary/ says  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Nutt  v.  Bour- 
dicn  (Term  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  330), '  that  this  term  should 
have  crept  into  insurances,  and  still  more  that  it  should 
have  continued  in  them  so  long,  fbr  the  underwriter  insures 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  (whom  he  does  not  appoint,  and 
cannot  dismiss)  to  the  owner,  who  can  do  either.'  Lord 
Ellenborough  makes  the  same  remark,  and  also  points  out 
the  impolitic  tendency  of  this  kind  of  insurance,  as  eoabUng 
the  master  and  owners,  by  a  fraudulent  and  secret  under- 
standing, to  throw  upon  the  underwntera  the  failure  of  an 
illegal  adventure,  of  which  the  benefit,  if  sucoeseful,  would 
have  belonged  solely  to  themselves.  (See  Earie  v,  Rowcroft, 
East's  Reports,  vol.  viii.  p.  134.)  Upon  this  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  merchants  are  always  desirous  to 
limit  the  number  of  their  risks  as  much  as  possible ;  and  if 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  indemnity  from  the  fraudu- 
lent acts  of  their  own  servants,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
unreasonable  in  such  a  contract ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  whole  business  of  xinderwriters  to  insure  against 
risks,  and  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  them  what  the  nature  of 
that  risk  is,  provided  they  clearly  understand  the  nature  of 
it,  and  rei^eive  a  proportionate  premium. 

The  legal  meaning  of  the  terra  barmtry  thus  inserted  in 
policies  of  insurance  has  frequently  become  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  courts  of  justice.  Its  original  and  verbal  signifi- 
cation is  framed  in  the  most  general  sense,  and  is  defined 
in  Dufresne's  Glossary  as  '  fraus,  dolus,  qui  fit  in  contracti- 
bus  et  venditionibus,*  without  being  limited  to  marine  con- 
tracts, or  to  any  particular  class  of  contracting  parties.  In 
English  law,  however,  it  is  certainly  understood  only  in  the 
limited  sense  mentioned  in  the  eomineucenient  of  tliis 
article  It  means  every  species  of  fraud  or  knavenr  in  the 
master  or  mariners  of  the  ship  by  which  the  freighters  or 
owners  are  injured.  Barmtry  may  therefore  be  committed 
either  by  a  wilful  deviation  tending  to  defend  the  owner, 
by  smuggling,  by  running  away  with  the  ship,  by  sinking 
or  deserting  her,  or  by  delaying  the  voyage  by  any  means, 
or  for  any  length  of  time,  with  a  fraudulent  intent.  It  fol- 
lows, that  in  all  cases  where  the  underwriter  has  insured 
against  barratry,  the  assured  will  be  entitled  to  recover  the 
amount  of  a  loss  which  he  may  have  sustainod  in  conse- 
quence of  any  of  the  acts  above  enumerated.  There  must, 
however,  be  always  a  fVaud  or  breach  of  trust  in  order  to 
constitute  barratry ;  and  therefore  a  mere  deviation  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ignorance  of  the  master  will  not  amount  to 
barratry,  though  it  would  avoid  the  policy  as  being  a  varia- 
tion from  the  voyage  insured.  It  must  also  be  an  act  done 
tending  to  defraud  the  owner;  and  therefore  where  the 
owner  consents  to  the  acts  done  by  the  master,  though  they 
may  amount  to  a  gross  fhiud  upon  the  underwriter,  they 
will  not  constitute  the  technical  offence  of  barratry ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  where  the  master  of  a  ship  is  also  the 
owner,  there  can  be  no  barratrv  committed  by  him,  because 
he  cannot  defraud  himself,  ^or  more  particulars  on  this 
subject  see  Selwyn's  Nisi  Prius,  tit.  *  Insurance;*  and  Park 
on  Insurance. 

BARRAUX,  a  small  fortress  of  the  department  of  Isere, 
in  France,  on  the  frontier  towards  Savoy.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  was  erected  in  the  year  15<I7,  by 
order  of  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  Duke 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  vanity  of  erecting  a 
fort  in  the  territories  of  the  King  of  France.  The  Constable 
Lesdiguieres,  who  commanded  the  French  army  close  at 
hand,  allowed  the  work  to  proceed  without  interruption,  in 
spite  of  the  pressing  entreaties  of  those  under  his  command. 
The  incident  was  talked  of  at  court,  and  the  inaction  of  the 
Constable  furnished  his  enemies  with  the  op|)ortunity  of 
calumniating  him.  Tlie  king  himself,  Henry  IV.,  blamed 
him ;  but  Lesdiguidres  desired  him  not  to  be  uneasy ;  repre- 
sented to  him  that 'a  fort  was  requisite  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  that  if  the  Duke  of  Savoy  did  not  build  one, 
his  Majesty  must ;  he  assured  him  that,  when  it  was  finished, 
he  would  take  it  without  cannon,  without  laying  siege,  and 
without  the  cost  of  a  crown.  He  kept  his  promise ;  for  tho 
fort  was  earned  by  moonlight,  on  the  13th  of  March.  1598. 
The  fort  remained  in  the  hands  ef  the  French  by  the  treaty 
of  Vervins,  concluded  in  the  same  year. 

It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isdre*  not  far  from  the 
Savoyard  fortress  of  Montmeillan,  to  whieh  it  serves  m  a 


check.    The  papulation  was  given  iu  the  Dictiunnaire  Ihit- 

versel  de  la  Prance  (Paris,  18(M)  at  1312,  Tho  fort  cum* 
mauds  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  Gresivaudan,  in  which  «t 
stands.  In  front  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  chateau,  once  be- 
longing to  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 

BarrauK  is  about  374  miles  S.E.  from  Purls;  and  alxmt 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Grenoble.    43"*  27'  N.  lat.,  5*  56^  E.  long. 

BARR'EGE,  BAR'EGES.  OR  BAREDGES,  a  village 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  situated  in  the  valley  of 
Bastan,  in  the  department  of  Hautes  Pyr^n6es  (Hi^h  Py- 
renees), in  France,  491  miles  from  Paris,  through  Orl6an% 
Limoges,  Perigueux,  Agen,  Auch,  Tarbes  and  ArgcIIez ; 
or  660  miles  through  Limoges,  Cahors,  Montauban,  Tou- 
louse, and  Auch ;  42"*  53'  N.  lat.,  0°  4'  E.  long. 

The  village  stands  amidst  steep  mountains,  at  an  e\e\  x- 
tion  of  4259  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  bank  oi 
a  torrent  which  runs  into  theGave-de-Pau.  (Millin,  f  oy<f^r 
dans  les  Dip.  du  Midi  de  la  France.)  It  consists  of  one  strvct. 
long  and  narrow,  formed  upon  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  and 
has  little  to  recommend  it  in  point  of  situation.    The  dark 
impending  rocks  seem  continually  to  threaten  tlie  place  with 
destruction  ;  and  the  ear  is  woaried  by  the  constant  roanr  •; 
of  the  torrent,  which  carries  along  with  it  huge  blocks  uf 
stone.    Yet  the  celebrity  of  the  waters  attracts  a  cruwd 
of  bathers,  or  of  those  who  drink  the  waters.    Their  im- 
putation rose  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.»  who  visited  Bar- 
rege,  in  order  to  take  thenL    The  place  contains  only  aVojt 
eiglity  or  a  hundred  habitations,  so  slightly  put  together  a  a 
icarcely  to  merit  the  name  of  houses.    The  dreail  of  ha%  in^ 
them  destroyed  by  the  overliowing  of  the  torrent  (especially 
nrhen  it  is  swelled  by  tlia  melting « of  the  snows)  nr«\«Lis 
their  being  built  in  a  more  substantial  manner.    The  row 
on  o&e  side  of  the  street  overhangs  the  river,  the  other  row 
leans  against  the  side  of  the  mountain.    Towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  village,  in  the  part  most  exposed  to  the  inunda- 
tions, the  houses  are  built  only  of  boards,  and  arc  take  a 
down  at  the  close  of  the  bathing  season.    Not  far  from  tl»i^ 
mnge  of  temporary  dwellings,  beneath  a  lia^^g^  terrace,  or 
court  which  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  breast  high,  is  a  \>xi\\, 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  tho  poor  and  one  ft^r  the 
soldiers.    There  is  a  barrack,  erected  by  Louis  XV.,  for  the 
wounded  soldiers,  but  it  is  insufficient,  containing  only  »i\ty 
beds.    There  are  four  baths  (or  five,  according  to  otht-r^) 
varying  in  their  temperature ;  that  which  is  divided  into  tl.<> 
two  compartments  just  mentioned  is  the  hottest ~it»  tempi'- 
rature  is  stated  by  M.  Milhn  to  be  39°  of  R^*aumur.  or  nearU 
120^  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  in  Malte-Bruu  the  lu>ttei»t  spri..^' 
is  given  at  50°  of  Rdaumur,  or  nearly  145  of  Fahnrnl:*  u. 
The  waters  are  sulphureous  and  sudorific ;  they  are  cui«>.- 
dered  efficacious  in  healing  wounds.    There  is  a  chapri  it 
Barrege;  and  the  neighbourhood  presents  some  pleasant 
walks. 

The  population  of  this  little  place  is  given  in  the  Dicli*  n- 
noire  Universd  de  la  France  (Paris,  1804), at  67u.  Vic 
have  no  authority  later  than  this.  About  six  faundrxHl  ^h  r- 
sons  are  said  to  visit  the  place  every  year. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Barrege  is  a  quarry  of  vhite 
marble,  with  greenish  veins. 

The  name  Barrege,  in  Celtic,  is  said  to  signify  a  re  tin  .1 
place,  and  well  corresponds  to  the  situation  o^  the  xUia^t*. 
(Millin,  Voyage,  &c.) 

BARREL.  Ducange  states  the  word  haril  to  be  Bn::^}:. 
It  is  found  in  some  shape,  in  several  Europeon  li;ka^uji.*«'> 
as  a  large  ves&el  for  holding  liquors.  In  the  old  Eiii;!  i 
measurea  it  waa  used  to  denote 

31)  old  gallons  of  wine, 
32        „        „       ale, 
36        „        „       beer. 

But  the  ale  and  beer  barrels  were  equalized  (or  even-  r^  -  l 
of  England  except  London  by  a  statute  of  the  Ut  of  \V. 
liam  and  Mary,  and  thirty-four  gallons  were  made  thi;  lurr  « 
of  beer  or  ale. 

The  wine  gallon,  by  a  statute  of  Anne,  was  declared  t 
be  231  cubic  inches,  and  the  beer  gailoa  (whi<*h  \iA  i.  ' 
differ  from  the  ale  gallon)  waa  usually  reckoned  a«  2^:!  cu  • 
inches ;  consequently  tho  dimensions  of  the  four  hxt.v  - 
were  as  follows  :-^ 


Wine  barrel 

Ale  ditto  (London) 

Ale  and  beer  ditto  (England) 

Beer  ditto  (London) 


OAlkwa. 

CnW<.«- 

31^ 

7Jlt| 

32 

5i»i4 

34 

9''b5 

36 

lO»Ui 
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pical  climates,  irrij^tiaQ  is  the  chief  source  of  fertility,  and 
llie  most  expensive  works  hnve  been  constructed,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  to  supply  the  land  with  water 
as  occasion  required.  In  northern  and moister climates,  the 
Toundatinn  of  oil  improveraenta  in  the  soil  is  a  proper  outlet 
to  superfluous  water.  These  two  subjects  will  be  treated  in 
the  articles  Ibrioatiom  and  Drainino. 

Supposin!!;,  then,  that  the  moisture  has  heen  regulated, 
and  that  the  land  is  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  the  fltBt 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  obstructions  and  impediments, 
whether  they  be  rocks,  stones,  trees,  or  shrubs,  or  only  the 
heaih  and  coarse  grasses  which  generally  cover  waste  lands. 
Rocks  may  be  quarried  or  blown,  and  so  may  stones  too 
large  to  be  removed  whole,  and  the  fragments  will  often  bo 
useful  in  building  the  necessary  farm  otGees,  or  making 
fences  to  divide  the  land  into  fields  of  convenient  dimen- 
sions, and  especially  to  keep  off  animals  from  destroying 
the  crops.  A  simple  method  of  (retting  rid  of  large  stones 
is  to  dig  a  deep  hole  by  the  side  of  them,  as  near  as  possible, 
and  roll  them  in,  so  that  they  may  be  buried  at  leaat  two 
feet  below  the  surface.  If  they  can  be  removed,  this  may 
be  done  by  means  ofa  common  triangle  wllh  a  windlass  and 
pulley,  raising  them  on  a  low  carriage  with  broad  wheels, 
such  as  ii  used  for  heavy  timber.  If  ibe  nature  of  the 
stones  is  lainellatcd,  and  they  will  split,  wedges  of  soft  iron 
driven  into  holes  made  in  the  direction  of  the  layers  readily 
iliviflc  them  into  tlal  pieces  extremely  convenient  for  use, 
A  very  powertHil  wedge  for  tliii  purpose  is  an  iron  cylinder 
cut  through  the  axis  into  two  pieces,  between  which  a  thin 
iron  or  steel  wedge  is  inserted ;  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  stone 
of  n  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  when  this 
cylinder  and  wedge  are  put  into  it,  the  wedge  is  driven  in 
with  repeated  smart  strokes  of  a  hammer.  Several  such 
wedges,  placed  in  aline,  will  split  large  masses  of  the  hardest 
granite,  and  next  to  gunpowder,  are  the  most  efficacious  in- 
struments for  that  purpose.  Trees  must  be  grubbed  up  by 
the  roots,  and  it  saves  labour  to  cut  the  roots  lielow  the  ground 
while  the  tree  is  slandiog,  and  draw  the  tree  over  by  means 
of  ropes  fixed  to  the  lop ;  the  stem  becomes  a  lever,  by  which 
the  roots  are  more  easily  drawn  out.  The  Bern  machine, 
which  has  been   so  ollen  described,  was  invented  for  this 

Gtrpose ;  it  pushes  the  tree  over,  and  lifts  it  at  the  same  time. 
seless  shrubs  arc  readily  cut  down,  and  sen'e  for  fUel ;  their 
roots  are  seldom  difticult  to  grub  up :  a  simple  and  powerful 
instrument  for  this  purpose  is  a  very  strong  iron  three- 
prongLtl  fork,  having  the  proni^s  twenty  inches  long,  and  a 
Strong  ashen  handle,  twenty  feet  long,  flxed  flrmly  into  it,  to 
the  end  of  which  a  Mpc  is  fastened ;  this  is  driven  obliquely 
under  the  roots,  and  by  means  of  a  Ic^  as  a  l\ilcram  it  forms 
a  lever  when  pulled  down  by  tho  ropes. 


There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  heath  and  grass  of 
Ihe  surbce  may  be  got  rid  of,  by  mowing  them  close  to  the 
ground,  and  ploughing  in  the  roots,  or  by  paring  the  surface 
and  burning  it.  Bach  mode  has  had  its  strenuous  advocates, 
and  bos  been  alternately  praised  and  reprobated.  A  little 
oonsideralion  wilt  soon  settle  this  point.  If  the  soil  consists 
of  clay  or  loam  containing  the  yellow  ore  of  iron,  and  if  the 
ashes,  after  the  sods  have  been  burned  in  heaps,  are  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  the  effect  of  burning  the  surface  will  be  gene- 
rally advantageous,  even  where  Ihe  soil  is  already  deficient 
ia  vesetable  matter;  for  tho  fire  will  do  more  good  in  cor- 
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reeling  the  erode  qualities  of  ihe  smI,  than  the  small  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  matter  which  i«  disponed  would  have 
done,  had  it  been  decomposed  in  the  most  faTonrable  man- 
ner, and  the  tough  roots  of  the  heath  which  aie  reduced  to 
ashes  would  have  taken  a  very  long  time  to  decay,  nnd 
would  have  been  a  constant  Impediment  to  the  plough.  But 
if  the  soil  is  a  sharp  sand,  and  the  ashes  are  white  and  luo-n. 
burning  destroys  the  small  portion  of  clay  and  vegetsbk- 
matter  in  the  soil,  without  compensating  tho  loss  by  any 
advantage,  and  In  this  case  bnmmg  the  surface  i*  inexpe- 
dient. The  roots  of  the  heath  must  be  grubbed  up  liy 
spades  and  mattocks,  or  by  means  of  a  strong  plough  ;  tbcy 
ma)'  then  be  gathered  and  burned,  but  the  grass  must  W. 
ploughed  in,  and  not  toodeep  at  first,  that  it  may  soon  rut;  a 
coating  of  lime  ploughed  in  will  accelerate  the  decay  of  the 
grass.  This  kind  of  soil  tequires  the  addition  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  to  supply  the  humus  in  which  it  is  de- 
ficletit,  and  the  principal  attention  mnit  be  directed  to  thii 
object 

When  the  surfhoe  is  very  uneven,  so  as  to  Ibnn  hOlork* 
and  hollows,  in  which  the  water  is  apt  to  stagusle.  Iev«llin>; 
is  a  necesBBly  process.  The  most  effectual  way  of  doiii^ 
this  is  by  the  wheelbarrow  and  shovel,  provided  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  earth  is  to  be  wheeled  does  not  excecl 
a  hundred  yards.  The  surface  should  be  first  pared  off,  aivi 
put  in  heaps  or  rows,  to  be  replaced  when  the  operatiun  ol 
levelling  has  been  performed,  in  order  that  the  beat  earth, 
impregnstod  more  or  less  with  vegetable  matter,  may  ii«t 
be  buried  under  the  poorer  subsoil.  If  the  soil  ia  loose  and 
sandy,  it  may  be  veiV  expeditiously  levelled  by  an  inairu- 
ment  in  use  in  Flanoers,  wbkh  they  call  b  mott^bart.     It 


is  a  large  wooden  shovel,  shod  with  iron,  having  a  1i<:'.' 
handle:  about  the  middle  of  this  shovel,  which  iatnnirA 
at  the  bottom,  are  two  hooks,  one  on  each  side,  to  wUii  li 
chains  ate  fixed,  which  unite  at  the  bar  to  which  the  lr»r<i 
of  a  horse  or  hones  are  to  be  attached :  a  rope  fixed  to  thv 
end  of  the  handle  completes  the  instrument.  A  niaa  sn-uv. 
tomed  to  the  use  of  it  rsises  the  handle,  and  the  ih^.^.  : 
enters  tho  ground,  and  is  filled  by  the  hona  goins  on.  Kt 
depressing  the  handle,  the  load  is  made  to  slide  on  tbt 
rounded  bottom  of  the  shovel,  till  it  arrives  st  the  plae**  tuvt 
it  is  to  be  deposited.  By  letting  the  handle  go,  retaim-.^ 
the  rope,  the  whole  is  upset  instantly,  turning  ev«r  on  ib« 
edge  ;  the  handle  strikes  oil  the  bar,  and  the  load  t>  Irtt 
behind  in  a  heap.  By  pullii^;  the  rope,  the  wbrie  insini- 
ment  resumes  id  Miginsl  position,  and  is  bnm^t  back  tt>  t  b- 
place  from  which  theearui  is  to  betaken  sgam,  without  ant 
loss  of  time,  or  the  slightest  stoppage  of  the  bones.  Ab.  ui 
Ave  cwts.  of  loose  earth  may  be  thus  moved  at  each  time. 
By  means  of  this  machine  the  small  fields  in  Fluidrt*  ar» 
raised  about  two  feet  or  more  in  the  centre,  and  the  gnond 
laid  convex,  sloping  in  every  direction  to  let  tlM  wslcr  mo 
off.  Thns  also  tho  soil  of  the  headlands,  which  ac(ntmul«:«t 
by  the  r^ieated  turnings  of  the  plough  in  our  fields,  «igtit 
be  carried  back  to  the  middle,  or  spread  orralj  over  t&* 
ground.  A  patent  has  been  lately  obtained  In  Fiisacvfbr  as 
'  iproved  instrument  of  this  kind,  which  has  two  hne  whe»:* 

r  sooh  grounds  as  will  not  readily  allow  tb«  mMlkbart  tj 
slide  over  it  It  is  men  complicated,  but  as  it  may  sttml 
useful  suggwtions,  and  be  infvoved  and  simpUAad,  «e  gn* 

drawing  and  description  of  it. 

A  is  the  box  or  shovel  to  oontain  the  earth.  tfa«  boftan  n 
rhich  opens  to  release  the  load;  BB  two  handles;  Craves 
i  keep  the  bos  steady ;  d  s  windlass,  with  «  ■  Mclk>] 
wheel  to  raise  the  box  when  full ;  X  is  the  axh  «ai  whuh 
the  second  wheel  tuns,  which  has  been  t^«a  off  to  sbisv 


tlie  constniotion  of  the  inBtrument.  It  is  not  yet  brought 
iiiU)  uuQcral  use,  but  tbe  experiments  moda  with  it  ate  sold 
tu  li^va  bean  quite  satisfactory. 

Thu  land  buin^  now  inclosed,  fenced,  and  drained 
wlii're  requiiite,  obstacles  to  the  ploug))  removed,  and 
iji  a  tolerably  level  state,  it  remains  only  to  consider 
how  it  may  be  most  advantageously  cultivated,  lo  as 
in  [he  end  to  repay  the  Qrst  and  creat  outlay.  Borne 
hmds  vbich  have  lain  waste  for  Af^et  for  want  of  a  proper 
E[>ttiE  of  enterprise,  are  found  to  consist  of  a  tolerable 
dcpih  of  moderately  fertile  earth.  These  must  be  treated 
like  a  garden  newly  formed,  and  trenched  as  deep  as  pos- 
FiMe;  mere  expuaure  to  the  air  and  frost  will  often  make 
liiem  highly  productive,  and  in  this  ease  the  only  caution 
iK'cGsaar^  is  not  to  exhaust  them  at  SrsC ;  on  the  rontrary, 
t  lioir  lertility  should  he  increased  by  such  crops  and  manuring 
a^a  ivill  always  restore  more  humus  than  has  been  consumed 
by  vetretation.  It  is  too  common  an  error  with  those  who 
have  made  a  great  outlay,  to  be  impatient,  and  expert  too 
r.ipid  a  replacement  of  the  capital  laid  out.  This  makes 
tlii:m  sow  white  crops  in  preferenoe  to  roots  and  legumes  ; 
a[iJ  as  (tesh  earth  is  generally  very  productive,  eipccially 
in  straw,  they  imagine  the  land  to  he  of  a  belter  quality 
than  it  really  is,  and  soon  exhaust  it,  by  which  they  lo^ 
infiniioly  more  in  the  end  than  if  tliey  began  with  roots  and 
grocn  crops,  «nd  raised  a  quantity  of  manure  by  the  slock 
Ifl  on  them.  Lime  excites  new  land  wonderfully,  and  no 
niunure  is  more  active,  provided  there  be  vc)reCable  matter 
in  the  soil  or  addod  at  the  same  time.  The  lime  renders 
ihc  natural  humus  soluble  and  active,  and,  if  put  on  inju- 
(liciuuiily,  will  soon  leave  none  for  future  crops.  Bone-dust 
Hill  raise  a  better  crop  of  turnips  than  lime  alone  ;  but  bono- 
dint,  or,  what  is  better,  coarsely -bruised  bones,  arc  chiefly 
of  use  in  raising  tbo  first  crop  of  turnips.  They  sbuulU 
liicrL-fore  be  used  sparingly,  unless  they  can  be  obtained 
very  cheap,  and  only  on  light  loams  or  sands.  Mixed  with 
ii.ihes  in  a  heap,  and  allowed  to  beat,  tbey  become  much 
mure  efficacious. 

But  alter  all  the  expense  of  clearing  tbe  land  and  pre- 
piinni;  it  tat  cultivation,  it  may  yet  be  of  such  a  quality  as 
tij  dishearten  tho  improver.  We  shall  take  an  example  from 
tu'o  kinds  of  soil  very  common  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
lOuropo.  The  one  is  generally  called  sandy  heath  soil,  the 
otiier  is  peat  or  moor,  both  quite  unproductive  till  they  are 
improved;  and  yet  vast  tracts  of  both  have  been  bruuij;ht 
in 1 1)  cultivation,  and  are  covered  with  a  rich  harvust,  in  Kpite 
(it  their  natural  barreuness.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  declared, 
<in  analysis,  that  the  soil  of  Bagshot  Heath,  in  its  natural 
sT:ite,  was  the  moat  barren  soil  itt  England;  yet  great  por- 
tions of  this  barren  soil  an  now  covered  with  thriving  plant- 
ntinns,  Interipeised  with  ffreeo  fields.  The  methods  used 
ti)  brin((  this  land  into  cultivation  will  serve  as  an  example 
for  all  similar  soila.  The  surface  soil  of  tlie  heath  ooosists  of 
H»nd,  gravel,  and  Ught  loam,  strongly  impregnated  with  a 
y^'llow  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  iron ;  the  subsoil  is  gene- 
rally a  stiffer  1""",  The  water  which  percolatsa  the  upper 
•t  ratum  duaolves  a  portion  of  tbe  irao  by  means  of  the  car- 
buuic  acid,  aod  this  irott,  mixed  with  earth,  is  slowly  deposited 


in  a  thin  laver  on  the  impervious  subsoil,  where  it  takes  a 
hard  cri'sla'thzed  form,  called  tbe  iron  pan,  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  moisture ;  and  until  this  pan  be  broken,  no  cul- 
tivation can  take  place.  Trenching  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  wherever  this  pan  exists  at  a  small  depth  under 
the  surface.  A  part  uf  tbo  subsoil  being  brought  to  the 
surface  greatly  improves  the  texture  of  ihc  sand,  and  then 
the  salts  of  iron  rou^t  be  det.'ampoac<l  and  the  ai'id  neutral- 
ized by  lime  or  chalk.  Manure  is  now  the  principal  object, 
and,  if  it  cannot  ho  obtained  from  nciglibouring  towns,  or 
from  old  cultivated  lamU  near  at  hand,  tho  progress  will  bo 
very  slow.  Ranting  trees,  especially  the  fir  and  the  larch, 
is  then  the  only  resource ;  but  where  manure  and  calcanMus 
earth,  eitlier  in  the  form  of  chalk,  marl,  or  lime,  can  bo  ob- 
tained, the  land  may  he  cultivated  and  improved  in  tho 
following  manner.  Lay  on  a  good  coating  of  chalk  or  marl 
before  winter,  and  plough  it  in  with  a  shnlluw  rurroa-. 
In  spring,  plough  again  deeper,  mixing  tbe  calcareous  eatth 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  soil  by  frequent  harrowing^: 
all  the  dung  that  can  have  been  collected  must  be  laifl  on 
and  ploughed  in  by  the  end  of  May,  In  June,  drill  turnip- 
seed  with  bone-dust,  if  possible,  in  rows  not  too  distant; 
say  twelve  inches,  if  the  soil  is  very  poor,  but  wider 
in  proportion  as  it  is  of  better  quality.  These,  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  the  rough  leaf,  must  be  carefullv  hoed  till  they 
nearly  cover  the  ground.  They  must  be  fed  off  by  ithcep  in 
the  following  winter  and  spring:  the  dung  of  tbo  sheep 
must  be  ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  furrow  as.soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  sheep  arc  removed.  The  quality  of  the  first 
crop  will  decide  whether  a  crop  of  corn  may  be  ventured  on 
in  the  second  year,  in  which  case  tartavian  oats  are  found 
the  best  suited  to  such  land:  but,  if  the  turnips  were  not  a 
very  good  crop,  a  second  crop  of  the  same,  or  of  cole,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  to  be  again  led  ofi'.  will  be  much  better  hus- 
bandry ;  and  until  the  soil  shows  an  evident  improvement 
in  colour  and  texture,  the  most  that  can  be  expected  is  a 
crop  of  turnips  and  oats  alternately.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
has,  by  frequent  tillage  and  manuring,  become  of  a  uniform 
and  somewhat  mellow  texture,  the  first  opportunity  must 
be  taken  to  lay  it  down  with  white  clover  and  pc^rennial 
grasses,  and  let  it  remain  in  pasture  two  or  three  years  with- 
out mowing.  When  it  is  next  broken  up,  it  may  bo  treated 
as  the  old  cultivated  lands  of  a  similar  Quality  usually  are. 

If  a  well-cultivated  farm  i*  near,  and  a  sufficietit  supply 
of  manure  can  be  raised  upon  it,  by  converting  a  portion  of 
it  into  artificial  meadows,  or  keeping  it  under  green  crops,  so 
that  an  increased  quantity  of  stock  may  be  maintained,  the 
land  to  be  improved  may  be  soon  brought  into  a  productive 
state,  without  robbing  tho  old  land  to  make  the  new,  as  is 
too  often  done.  Nothing  has  so  rapid  an  effect  in  removing 
Eterihly  as  the  free  use  of  the  urine  of  calllo.  and  the 
draining  of  dunghills,  collected  and  allowed  to  ferment  in 
covered  tanks ;  but  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  keeping 
cattle  stalled  and  fed  with  provender  brought  to  them. 
This  is  tho  great  secret  of  the  fertility  of  the  once  poor, 
barren  heaths  of  Flanders.  In  ditTcrent  situations  it  may 
not  be  practicable  to  procure  sulficient  manure,  at  least 
at  first,  and  the  progress  will  be  much  dower.  In  this 
3  8  9 
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case  the  seeds  of  rye,  tares,  beans,  buck-wheat,  and  other 
gucculent  plants,  must  be  sown,  and  the  crop  ploughed  in 
^hen  in  blossom  :  potatoes  and  other  roots  may  be  raised, 
to  be  consumed  by  cattle  and  swine,  in  sheds  built  for  the 

Surpose  near  at  hand,  and  every  means  that  ingenuity  can 
evise  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  as  much  manure 
as  possible.  This  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  land  at  once,  but 
mixed  up  in  heaps  with  sods  and  parings  of  the  surface, 
with  the  ashes  of  roots  burned,  and  with  lime,  and  when 
thoroughly  incorporated  by  frequent  turning,  mixinff,  and 
repeated  watering  with  liquid  manure,  a  good  coat  should 
be  put  on  the  land  at  once,  as  far  as  it  will  go :  for  one 
acre  brought  into  a  tolerably  fertile  state  will  repay  the  cost 
better  than  many  imperfectly  improved  ;  and  by  proceeding 

fraduaUy  in  this  way,  more  land  will  be  brought  into  a  state 
t  for  cultivation  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  and  at  less 
expense,  than  could  have  been  done  by  beginning  with 
too  much  at  first. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  a  large  extent  of  very 
poor  sandy  soil  into  cultivation  at  once,  as  may  be  the  case 
wrhere  labour  is  cheap,  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  the 
requisite  quantity  of  manure  to  insure  any  return  for  the 
outlay.  In  that  case  there  is  a  simple  remedy*  which, 
in  the  end,  is  very  advantageous ;  it  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
broom  and  ftirze,  which  will  readily  come  up,  and,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  not  only  be  of  some  value  to 
cut  for  ftiel  fbr  bakers,  but  in  the  meantime  have  j^^eatly 
improved  the  nature  of  the  soil,  especially  that  which  has 
been  trenched,  by  the  Quantity  of  vegetable  substance  con- 
tained in  the  roots  and  tneir  fibres,  and  also  in  the  leaves  and 
tender  stems  which  have  decayed  and  dropped  during  the 
tirree  years  that  the  land  has  been  covered  vith  these  plants. 
This,  at  all  events,  will  more  than  repay  the  interest  of  the 
money  expended  in  trenching,  and  the  future  improvement 
will  go  on  much  more  rapidly  than  if  the  ground  had  been 
treated  as  is  recommended  above  when  first  broken  up. 
This  practice  also  is  taken  from  our  sagacious  and  indus- 
trious neighbours  the  Flemish. 

Wliat  nas  been  said  of  a  poor  heath,  or  >&ndy  loam,  is 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  anproduotive  soil,  difference  of 
composition  and  texture  being  kept  in  view.  Poor,  vet, 
stiff  lands  must  be  divided  by  deep  ditches,  ploughed  in 
high  ridges,  and  be  as  much  as  possible  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  frost :  instead  of  turnips,  grasses  must  be  sown, 
such  as  suit  the  soil.  Paring  and  burning  the  surfkce  are 
liere  generally  useful  in  the  first  instance,  and  may  some- 
times be  repeated  with  advantage.  Such  soils,  in  the  end, 
are  best  calculated  for  permanent  meadows ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial to  get  them  into  a  sound  and  fertile  state  by  tillaffe  and 
manuring,  and  by  clearing  them  of  all  the  roots  and  seeds 
of  weeds  before  they  be  laid  down  with  grass-seeds,  which 
must  therefore  be  done  with  a  first  crop  after  a  clean  faUow, 
or,  which  is  still  better,  without  any  crop  of  com  at  all,  and 
kept  free  from  coarser  grasses  by  hand-weeding.  Inocu- 
laiing  grass  is  by  ihr  the  readiest  way  of  producing  a 
permanent  swanl.    [See  Orass  and  Inoculation.] 

There  is  another  kind  of  barren  soil,  which  extends  over 
large  tracts  in  northern  climates,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  peat,  or  moor.  Tliis  being  chiefly  composed  of  vegetable 
matter,  is  too  loose  in  its  texture  for  any  vigorous  vegetation. 
But,  besides,  it  is  of  an  insoluble,  astringent  nature,  highly 
unfit  for  the  increase  and  nourishment  of  plants.  Moors  being 
generally  situated  in  valleys  between  mountains,  draining  off 
the  superfluous  water  is  the  first  and  indispensable  operation 
before  any  improvement  of  them  oan  be  thought  of.  The 
next  thing  is  to  compress  the  soft  soil  into  a  more  solid 
state ;  and  for  this  purpose  any  kind  of  earth  or  gravel  is 
useful  by  its  mere  mechanical  pressure.  The  surface  may 
be  burned  in  sods,  and  the  ashes  will  ereatly  improve  the 
remainder.  Lime,  chalk,  marl,  or  shells,  are  the  specific 
correctors  of  the  quality  and  texture.  By  the  help  of  these, 
the  soft  mass,  which  can  only  be  stirred  with  a  spade  by 
men  standing  on  boards,  is  made  to  produce  abundant  crops 
of  potatoes  and  oats;  and,  gradually  condensing,  a  more 
compact  soil  is  form^,  which  soon  bears  the  tread  of  men 
and  even  cattle;  and  then,  properly  speaking,  the  culti- 
ration  may  be  said  to  begin.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  too  much  moisture  by  the  still  unconso- 
lidated mass,  which  is  effected  by  cutting  numerous  and 
deep  ditches  in  every  direction,  with  proper  outlets  kept 
carefully  open ;  at  the  same  time  guarding  against  the  opposite 
extreme  of  drying  this  spongy  substance  too  much.  If  it  is 
dry  at  top,  and  moist  but  not  boggy  a  foot  below  the  surface, 


it  will  be  in  the  best  state  to  improve  and  ooniolidate*  It  it 
surprising  how  soon  a  peat  moss,  of  little  mora  solidity  tbaa 
a  bog,  can  be  rendered  perfectly  firm,  and  bear  even  loaded 
waggons  on  its  surface.  It  often  happens,  where  there  is  4 
command  of  good  water  which  can  be  brought  above  the 
level  of  the  old  peat  moss,  that  it  may  be  converted  into  a 
most  productive  water-meadow.  All  that  is  required  is, 
that  the  upper  soil,  artificially  produced,  be  not  broken 
through,  ana  that  the  bottom  he  well  drained. 

We  have  only  given  brief  hints  and  outlines  to  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  render  lands  productive  which  have 
hitherto  been  barren.   The  certain  cost  and  probable  im- 

Srovement  must  be  well  calculated  and  compared  to  avoid 
isappointment  and  loss.  As  these  depend  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  case,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
general  idea  of  them.  But,  by  beginning  on  a  small  and 
experimental  scale  at  first,  and  proceeding  cautiously,  new 
modes  of  lessening  the  expense  of  many  of  the  operations 
will  be  suggested,  errors  will  be  avoided,  and  some  certain 
practical  ground  of  calculation  will  be  obtained. 

That  there  is  a  great  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  sees  at  what  expense  favourite  barren  spots  are 
improved ;  and  a  scanty  harvest  on  land  created,  as  it  were, 
by  art,  pleases  the  proprietor  more  than  the  most  abundant 
which  his  richest  lands  can  produce. 

Many  a  fortune,  no  doubt,  has  been  impaired  by  rmh 
speculations  and  too  sanguine  hopes;  but, without  this  spirit 
of  improvement,  few  soils,  except  the  very  richest,  would  ever 
have  been  cultivated,  until  the  wants  of  a  population  greater 
tlian  the  richest  lands  could  feed  had  forced  the  euJtiTaiiua 
of  those  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  in  the  tillage  of  very  poor 
soils,  chiefly,  that  those  improvements  in  the  utensils  and 
operations  of  husbandry  have  been  suggested  and  invented, 
without  which  a  great  portion  of  the  sou  of  the  British  do- 
minions, and  of  a  considerable  part  of  Borope,  eould  never 
be  cultivated  to  any  advantage,  much  less  afford  rent  to  a 
proprietor,  or  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the  nation. 

The  unproductive  state  of  waste  lands  in  many  popuk>us 
cotmtries  has  sug^ted  the  employment  of  the  poor  and 
friendless  on  their  improvement,  ana  it  has  been  thought  a 
more  enlightened  charity  to  expend  the  monejr,  which  would 
otherwise  be  given  in  simple  temporary  relieC  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  labour  of  paupers  available  to  Cbeir 
Ihture  comfbrt  and  independence.  In  some  places  portions 
of  land  have  been  given  absolutely,  or  at  a  nominal  rent, 
to  paupers,  in  order  that  they  might  cultivate  and  gradually 
improve  them ;  and  where  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  and 
requires  only  to  be  worked  and  tilled,  the  plan  has  been  at- 
tended with  great  success.  But  where  a  banvn  waate  c^n 
only  be  improved  by  artificial  manures  and  expensive  opera- 
tions, it  is  iblly  to  expect  this  to  be  done  by  labour  alono, 
without  considerable  capital;  and  neither  the  judicious 
managers  of  public  fUnds,  nor  prudent  speculators  on  their 
own  account,  will  venture  to  lay  out  much  capital  on  the 
chance  and  with  the  hope  that  a  naturally  indolent  and  id!e 
class  of  men  shall  make  it  productive  either  to  themseUt,-^ 
or  those  who  have  advanced  the  funds. 

The  establishment  of  a  pauper  colony  at  Frederiksoord, 
in  theprovince  of  Drenthe  in  Holland,  noticed  by  Mr.  Jacobs 
and  or  which  a  short  account  may  be  found  in  the  Com- 
panion to  the  AffMtnac/or  1829,  seems  to  contradict  thit 
opinion ;  but  nntil  we  shall  have  a  little  longer  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  plan,  we  cannot  consider  this  experi- 
ment as  decisive.  The  colony  must  neceuarily  increase  the 
population,  which  is  already  redundant,  and  maj,  in  the 
end,  produce  a  seminary  of  paupers.* 

A  portion  of  good  land,  let  at  a  fair  rent  to  a  poor  fknulv. 
with  a  little  pecuniary  assistance  at  first,  in  the  purchase  of' a 
cow  or  pigs,  and  provisions,  until  the  land  producea  food  f  >r 
the  family,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  will  occasion  mu-h 
less  expense,  and  will  in  geneml  be  attended  with  less  V-^^ 
and  fewer  casualties  than  the  improvement  of  poor  sands  and 
heaths,  however  judicious  may  be  the  management :  an  > 
the  ground  converted  into  a  gsirden  will  increase  much  m(<r 
rapidly  in  value,  than  an  equal  quantity,  origioally  w<xriL 
nothing,  can  ever  be  made  worth  bv  three  times  the  lab  vr 
bestowed.  Let  the  rich  then  be  the  improvers  of  wa&to 
and  the  poor  lay  out  their  surplus  labour  on  more  grate f. J 
soils. 

•  ftlnee  wnliai  IL«  abore  otMerrntioat.  v«  undcntaad  Uul  th»  BvU--* 
Itoreraaient  hat  giwn  up  die  |>Ub  of  paupCT  eeiaalem,  oT  m\ 
Mvenl  In  B^lfnin,  not  having  Ibnad  then  to  mmwm  thn  n^ 
Uoos  of  thoM  who  Snl  pcopoMd  their  wtiMUhnww    Time  In 
not  thiiviPt. 
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Gin^ua  passed  the  last  seyenteen  Tears  of  his  life  m 
study,  revising  his  fonner  literary  works  and  composing 
others,  of  which  he  has  himself  given  a  copious  index.  In 
the  midst  of  these  occupations  he  received  once  more  an 
offer  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's,  and  would  have  met 
with  no  opposition  from  the  court ;  but  from  the  dishonour- 
able terms  on  which  it  was  proffered,  he  refused  the  eccle- 
siastical dignity  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his 
enrnest  wishes. 

He  died  at  St.  David's,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church,  where  his  effigy  still 
remains  upon  an  altar  tomb  beneath  an  ornamented  arch. 

•  Noble  in  his  birth,*  says  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  *  and  comely  in 
his  person ;  mild  in  his  manners  and  affable  in  his  conver- 
sation ;  zealous,  active,  and  undaunted  in  maintaining  the 
rights  and  dignities  of  his  church ;  moral  in  his  character 
and  orthodox  in  his  principles ;  charitable  and  disinterested, 
though  ambitious;  learned,  though  superstitious ;— such 
was  Giraldus.  And  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  inan,  whether  as  a 
scholar,  a  patriot,  or  a  divine,  we  may  justly  consider  him 
as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  that  adorned  the  annals 
of  the  twelfth  century.'  As  an  historian,  however,  he  was 
full  of  credulity,  and  as  a  man,  as  his  works  prove,  one  of 
the  vainest  upon  record. 

Giraldus  has  himself  given  us  a  catalogue  ot  his  works, 
as  well  as  a  long  history  of  his  actions,  both  printed  by 
Wharton.  Other  lists  will  be  found  in  Fabricius's  Biblio- 
theca  Med.  et  Inf.  Laiinitaiis,  edit.  Patav.  4to.  1754,  torn, 
iii.  p.  62,  and  in  the  notes  to  his  life  in  the  Bio^.  Britan- 
hica,  edit.  1778,  vol.  i.  pp.  640.  642,  644.  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  has  given  us  a  full  account  of  such  manuscripts  of 
his  works  as  exist  in  the  several  libraries  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  at 
Bene*t  (Corpus  Christi)  College,  and  in  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Bodleian.  Those  printed  are,  1.  lii- 
nerarium  Cambrice,  12mo.  Loud.  1585,  and  in  Camden's 
Angl.  Norm.  fc.  Script,  fol.  Francof.  1602,  pp.  815—878. 

2.  Topographia  Hibernice,  Camd.  ut  supr.  pp.  692— 754. 

3.  Expugnatio  Hibemia,  ibid.  pp.  755—813.  4.  Descriptio 
CambricB,  ibid.  pp.  879—892.  5.  The  following  pieces  by 
Giraldus,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's  Anglia 
Sacra : — Vita  GdlfHdi  Archiepiscopi  Eboracensi&^  p.  375  ; 
Vitco  Episcoporum  Lincolniensium,  pp.  41 0 — i  1 9 ;  Vita  sex 
Episcoporum  cocetaneorum,  pp.  420—433;  Epistola  ad 
Steph.  Langion  Archiep.  Cantuar,  p.  435 ;  'Epistola  ad 
Capitulum  Here/ordense  de  Libris  d  se  scriptis,  pp.  439^ — 
444 ;  Catalogus  brevior  Librorum  suorum^  p.  445  ;  Liber 
secundum  deVescriptione  WaUice,  pp.  447—455 ;  Retrac" 
iationes,  pp.  455—456 ;  De  Rebus  d  se  gestis  libri  iii.  pp. 
457—513;  De  Jure  et  Statu  Menevensis  Ecdesiee  Distinc- 
tionesvii.  pp.  514— 627;  Vita  S.  Davidis  Archiepiscopi 
Menevensis,  pp.  628—640.  6.  Gemma  Ecclesiastica,  men- 
tioned by  Chalmers,  Biogr,  Diet.  vol.  li.  p.  56,  as  published 
at  Mentz  in  1549,  without  the  author*s  name,  under  the 
title  of  Gemma  Animce.  John  Stowe's  translations  from 
Giraldus's  historical  works  relating  to  Wales  and  Ireland 
are  among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  Museum,  Nos. 
544  and  561,  in  his  own  handwriting.  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  in  1806,  published  the  Itinerary  of  Archbishop 
Baldwin  through  tVdles,  translated  into  iTnglish,  and  illus- 
trated with  views,  annotations,  and  a  life  of  Giraldus,  2  vols. 
4 to.  To  this  work  the  preceding  account  is  much  indebted, 
as  well  as  to  the  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  article 
'Barry ;'  to  Bale,  Illustr.  Script. ;  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  457—513  ;  and  Faoricius's  Bibliotheca  Med.  et 
Inf.  Latinitatis.  Something  also  was  translated  from 
Giraldus  concerning  Ireland  in  Harrison's  edition  of  Holin- 
shed's  Chronicle,  yoi.  i.  fol.  1586. 

BARRICADK.  a  military  term  for  a  fence  formed  in 
haste  with  baskets  of  earth,  trees,  palisades,  or  the  like,  to 
create  obstruction,  and  preserve  an  army  from  the  shot  or 
assault  of  an  enemy.  Carts,  waggons,  &c.,  are  sometimes 
made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  to  keep  back  both 
horse  and  foot  for  some  time.  In  regular  barricades,  the 
most  usual  materials  consist  of  psdes  or  stakes,  crossed  with 
battoons,  and  shod  with  iron  at  the  feet,  usually  set  up  in 
passages  or  breaches.  On  board  of  ship,  barricade  means 
a  strong  wooden  rail  supported  by  stanchions  extending 
across  the  foremost  part  of  the  quarter-deck.  Tlie  upper 
part,  which  contains  a  double  rope-netting,  above  the  rail, 
IS  stuffed  with  full  hammocks,  to  intercept  the  motion,  and 
prevent  the  execution  of  small  shot  in  an  action. 


(§ee  James's  Military  Dictionary;  Falooner's  MmHne 
Dictionary,  enlarged  by  Dr.  William  Burney.  Lond.  lol  3.) 

BARRIER,  from  the  French  barriere,  in  a  geneu! 
sense,  means  any  piece  of  wood-work  or  other  con«tructiuii 
which  presents  an  obstacle  to  passin|[  through  the  pluo; 
where  it  i?  fixed :  hence  it  comes  to  signify  a  forti&catiun, 
or  strong  place,  on  the  frontiers  of  a  country.  Thus  wo  u^e^l 
formerly  to  sneak  of  the  barrier-fortresses  of  Flanden.  It 
is  likewise  a  Kind  of  fence  composed  of  stakes  and  trantoms, 
or  overthwart  rafters,  erected  to  defend  the  entrance  of  a 
passage,  intrenchment,  or  the  like.  In  the  middle  of  the 
barrier  is  a  moveable  bar  of  wood,  which  is  opened  and  shut 
at  pleasure.  It  also  implies  a  gate  made  of  wooden  bar», 
about  five  feet  long,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon*  and  kvpt 
together  by  two  long  bars  going  across,  and  another  cn;«o^ 
ing  diagonally.  A  barrier  is  commonly  set  up  in  a  voci 
space,  between  the  citadel  and  the  town,  in  half-moon&,  &c. 
(See  James's  Military  Dictionary,  v.  Barrier.) 

BARRIER  ISLAND,  called  by  the  natives  OTEA.  an 
island  off  the  east  coast  of  North  Island,  one  of  the  group  to 
which  the  name  of  New  Zealand  has  been  given.  Barrier 
Island,  which  is  eighteen  miles  long  from  north  to  K>uth. 
and  thirteen  miles  broad  in  its  broadest  part,  lies  off  the 
mouth  of  tlie  river  Thames,  in  36°  12'  N.  lat.,  and  175**  21' 
£.  long. 

BARRIER,  TREATY  OF  THE,  signed  at  Antwerp, 
November  15,  1715,  betsveen  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States- General  of  the  Un;t«.d 
Provinces.  The  natural  boundaries  which  divide  kingdoin> 
from  each  other,  are  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains.  France, 
for  instance,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  on  the  south  wv%t 
respectively  by  the  ocean  and  the  Pyrenees;  and  the  A!p« 
ana  the  Rhine  fbrm  its  frontier  to  the  south-east  and  ex^t. 
These  are  boundaries  marked  out  by  nature.  In  the  art  id.- 
•  Balance  of  Power,*  an  exposition  is  given  of  the  pnnciplci 
according  to  which  it  i^  sometimes  considered  expni^dient  u 
fix  a  limit  to  a  state,  for  the  purpose  of  duly  regulating  its 
power  with  regard  to  other  countries.  From  inspecting  ^ 
map,  it  might  appear  that  the  natural  boundary  of  Frar.^e 
towards  the  north  is  the  Rhine ;  but  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  extension  of  her  territory  to  that  frontier  wuu!  1 
give  her  a  dangerous  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  ;  awi 
hence,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  by  which  the  t>j- 
lance  of  power  is  regulated,  at  tne  last  great  Congress  of  tLc 
European  Powers  at  Viennai  a  political  boundary  wa»  d<^• 
fined  on  that  side  of  France  where  none  naturally  exi^t* 
The  Treaty  of  the  Barrier  is  an  instance  of  a  similar  spcx-.t « 
of  political  adjustment  It  was  dictated  by  the  jealciu«« 
which  the  States-General  of  Holland  felt  of  the  power  "S 
France,  and  its  object  was  to  define  the  northern  lim)t>  "i 
the  latter  country  by  a  new  frontier ;  the  strong  places  .  f 
which,  although  in  manv  cases  belonging  to  Austria,  «•*:« 
to  be  garrisoned  by  Dutch  troops,  and  in  some  cases  by  iLc 
troops  of  both  powers.  One  of  the  chief  articles  u(  t^r« 
treats  guaranteed  to  the  House  of  Austria  the  succession  u 
the  Austrian  possessions  in  the  Low  Countries,  a  pro\i^.  'i 
rendered  expedient  by  the  example  which  had  just  bei  u 
afforded  to  Europe  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  ac^uin:  ^ 
the  Spanish  throne,  to  which,  under  the  previous  union  k  f 
the  Austrian  and  Spanish  monarchies,  the  po&se>&i«m«  .a 
question  had  been  attached.  In  fact  the  main  points  m  \\a. 
Treaty  of  the  Barrier  had  developed  themselves  in  succc^n.*  t 
negotiations  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  in  whi(  h  \. 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  strongly  contcstei  >  ^ 
the  different  powers  of  Europe,  as  it  respected  its  intluci.  . 
on  the  balance  of  European  power. 

In  the  grand  alliance  of  1701,  the  States-General  mz  \ 
some  stipulations  for  a  new  fh>ntier  to  France;  and  /i 
limits  were  detailed  in  a  private  treaty  concluded  in  1 7  - 
between  England  and  the  States-GeneraL  By  aiwti.is 
treaty,  on  the  Protestant  succession  in  England  being  ^v  «• 
ran  teed  by  the  States-General,  Queen  Anne  promi»esl  ;< 
exercise  her  policy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  U»t  ;' 
Dutch  the  right  of  garrisoning  certain  fortified  places  ia  l..- 
Spanish  Low  Countries,  which,  moreover,  should  ^r>r  it 
the  barrier  to  the  United  Provinces  against  Fmnoe ;  \  . 
States-General  charging  themselves  with  the  support  of  \\  i 
garrisons,  and  with  the  nroper  maintenance  of  the  foitiDi 
tions.  England  engagea  to  furnish  10,000  men  and  tve*  .v 
ships  of  war  in  case  the  barrier  fixed  by  this  treat)  ^  » 
attacked ;  and  if  this  aid  proved  insufficient,  she  en;:a-jt«i . 
enter  actively  into  a  state  of  warfare  with  the  aggres> : 
The  above  engagements  were  made  duiing  tb«  wur  trim  >f 
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The  degree  of  iiUer  bairirter,  though  ilgsVe  iwak  tad 
precedence  in  the  Inn  of  Court,  end  placed  the  individisal  in 
a  class  from  which  advoeatet  were  always  taken,  did  not 
originally  communicate  any  anthority  to  plead  in  eourts  of 
jutttioe.    In  the  old  reports  of  the  proeeedings  of  oonrta,  the 
term  is  wholly  unknown ;  seijeantsand  i^ypnsntioes  at  law, 
who  are  supposed  by  Dugdale  to  be  the  same  petaons,*  being 
the  only  pleaders  or  advocates  tnentiQiied  in  toe  eariter  year- 
books.   In  the  time  of  Stow,  however,  who  wrote  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Blizabeth's  reign,  it  is  clear  tiiat  utter  barristers 
were  entitled  to  act  as  advocates,  as  he  expresslr  sayv  that 
persons  called  to  that  degree  «re  *eo  enabled  to  be  common 
eouBceUors,  and  to  praetioe  the  law  both  in  their  chambers 
and  at  the  barres.*  The  exaot  ooune  ef  legal  education  pur- 
sued at  the  Inns  of  Court  before  the  Commonwaalth  is  ex- 
tremdy  uncertain,  but  it  appears  to  hare  eonsisled  almost 
entirely  of  the  exercises  called  readings  and  mcotings,  which 
have  been  desoribed  by  several  antient  writers.  The  teaMngg 
in  the  superior  or  larger  houses  were  thus  conducted  :«-The 
benchers  annually  chose  from  their  own  body  two  readers, 
whose  doty  it  was  to  read  openly  to  the  society  in  then:  pub- 
lic hall,  at  least  twice  in  the  year.  On  these  ooeasious,  which 
were  observed  with  great  solemnity,  the  reader  selected  some 
statute  which  he  made  the  subject  of  formal  examinatien 
and  disouesion.    He  first  recited  the  doubts  and  questions 
which  had  arisen,  or  which  might  by  possibility  arise,  upon 
the  several  clauses  of  the  statute,  and  then  brieftv  dedated 
his  own  judgment  upon  them.    The  questions  thus  stated 
were  then  debated  by  the  utter  barristem  present  with  the 
reader,  after  which  the  judges  and  seneants,  several  of 
whom  were  usually  present,  pronounced  their  opinionB  #m- 
tuim  upon  the  points  w^ieh  had  been  raised.    Readiugs  of 
this  kmd  were  often  published,  and  it  is  to  this  piactifie  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  that  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  usest 
profound  juridical  arguments  in  our  language,  such  as 
CalhB*s  reading  on  the  Statute  of  Sewers,  and  JLotd  Baoon's 
on  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

The  process  of  mooHng-  in  the  Inns  of  Court  differed  con- 
siderably fWnn  nadingt  though  the  general  object  of  both 
was  the  same. .  On  these  ecoasiona,  the  reader  of  the  Inn  for 
the  titoto  being)  with  two  or  more  benchers^  presidedhi  the 
open  baH.  On  eaeh  side  of  the  benoh  table  were  two  inner 
barristers,  who  declared  in  law  French  some  kind  of  action, 
previously  devised  by  ihem,  snd  which  always  contained 
some  nice  and  doubti\al  points  of  law,  the  one  stating  the  case 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  the  case  for  the  defendant. 
The  points  of  law  arising  in  this  fictitious  case  were  then 
argued  bv  two  titter  harnstersy  a^r  which  the  render  and 
the  benchers  closed  the  proceeding  by  declarittg  their  opi- 
nions seriatim.  These  exereiscs  appear  to  have  lost  much 
of  their  utility  in  the  tieui  of  Lord  Coke,  who,  in  the  Pint 
Institute^  p.  280  a,  pimises  the  antient  readinga,  but  says 
that  the  modem  performances  were  Of  no  authority.  Hoger 
North  Bays  that  Lord  Keeper  Chiildford  was  one  of  the  last 
persons  who  read  in  the  Temple  according  to  the  aivtiont 
spirit  of  the  institution.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that,  as  far  back  as  we  have  anv  distinct  memorials«  all 
advocates  must  have  passed  through  the  mode  of  preparation 
adopted  in  the  Inns  of  Court 

The  seijeantB,  who,  before  the  allowance  of  utter  bar- 
risten  to  plead  in  courts,  appear  to  havo  been  the  only  ad- 
vocates, were  ealled  from  the  Inns  of  Court  by  the  kinf^'s 
writ,  which  was  only  issued  at  the  disoretbn  of  the  cmwn, 
and  generally  as.a  matter  of  bvour ;  and  indeed  this  con- 
tinues to  be  the  oa^e  at  the  present  day.  In  process  of  time 
it  became  convenient  and  necessary  to  enable  utter  bar- 
risten  to  practise ;  but  seme  time  after  they  bofaa  to  act 
as  advocates  in  the  superior  courts,  the  terms  upon  which 
they  were  called  to  tke  bar,  and  allowed  to  i^ad,  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  Privy  Council.  Thus  an  order  of  council, 
regulating  the  prooeedings  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court  in  this 
respect,  dated  Easter  Term,  1 574,  and  siened  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Baoon  as  lord  keeper,  and  several  k>rds  of  oeuneil,  direets 
that  *  none  he  called  to  the  utter  bar  but  by  the  ordinary 
eonnetl  of  the  House  (t\  e.  tholnn),  in  their  general  ordi- 
nary oonneils  in  terai  timei  Aso,  that  none  shall  be  utter 
barristen  without  having  performed  a  certain  aiimber  of 

•  11  «iiftii  te  tliowv.  I>y  nnrv  laiUMcs,  thai  ■Bi5Mmg  «fe  cotn^kanded 
undar  Uie  Utm  upmtmtien.  TbiM  in  Plofrdea'a  R^m't$*  vol.  i  f.  9191  ttia 
freat  eaae  of  Uie  Duchy  of  LancMter  is  taid  to  have  bcca  argued,  amoni; 
«then.  Vy  •  Carr<>t.  appreatice,  and  rtomlen,  apprentice.'     Tbis  argnment 


moottnga ;  aleo,  that  none  shall  be  admittad  Id  oIbbI  lo  any 
of  the  oourts  at  Westminster,  or  to  sign  pteBttngs,  nale«s 


he  be  a  reader,  bencher,  or  five  yean*  utter  baiiiHH,  and 
eontittoiag  that  time  in  exereiaes  ef  karmag;  alioi,  that 
none  shaU  plead  before  jsniticea  of  assise  unlm  aUowed  m 
the  courts  of  WestmiBster,  or  allowed  by  the  jostices  of 
astise.*  (See  Dugdale*s  Originu  JurukeMm}  Thia  ap- 
pears to  be  the  last  instance  of  the  iawnediaie  iaterferenee 
of  the  Privy  Council  with  the  amngemoDts  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  respecting  calls  to  the  bar.  In  Ae  reigns  of  Jmrnem  I. 
and  Charles  I.,  the  judges  and  benchen  of  the  saverel  Inns 
conjointly  made  orders  on  tiiis  subject*  and,  sinea  Ike  Com- 
monwealth, the  authority  ts  call  persons  to  the  degree  ef 
barrister-at^law  has  been  taeitiy  reliaqaished  totiia  bUMihgei 
of  the  different  societies,  and  is  now  oonaidered  to  be  dele- 
gated to  them  ftom  the  judges  of  the  superior  eoasts.  In 
conformitv  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  praetise  has 
been,  in  tne  several  cases  of  a  xejeotion  of  applicalieAs  to  be 
ealled  to  the  bar  which  have  fautely  happened,  to  MP^  ^ 
the  judges,  who  either  eonfirm  or  reverse  the  deosioa  ef 
^the  benchers.  From  Uie  history  of  the  system,  however,  it 
'would  appear  as  if  the  judges  themselves  pensssed  oaly  a 
delegated  authority  ftom  the  crown. 

Previously  to  a  general  arrangement  made  by  ail  the  Inns 
of  Court  m  1769,  thequaHfioatiens  required  for  beiiifr  ealled 
to  the  bar  varied  extremely*  and  no  unifonn  mle  was  «h- 
served  at  the  different  houses.  In  the  fiirt  year  ef  tba  reicn 
of  James  I.  it  waa  solemnly  ordered  by  a  regulation  signed 
by  Sir  Rdwaid  Coke,  Sir  Fraaeis  Baoon  vSi  other  du«in- 
guished  naases,  that  no  person  should  be  admilteA  iaio  a^ 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  toAo  uku  not  a  genUammn  dar  detent. 
Other  reguilatiotts  were  oecauonally  made,  aa  Id  the  lenvth 
of  standing  required,  and  the  numberof  pessons  to  be  calked 
at  each  time,  which  were  often  absurd  and  inoansistent  with 
each  other.  The  greatest  inoonvenienee,  however,  arose 
from  the  absenOe  of  uniformity  in  tiie  piactiee  of  the  diffemat 
lans,  as  to  the  qoalificatioBB  which  they  respectively  re* 
quired.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  waa  determtnea,  in  1 762,  by 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  adopt  a  eoramia 
set  of  rules  for  their  guidance  in  this  respect;  aad  at  the 

f  resent  day,  the  genenl  mle  as  to  qualifieation  ia  aU  the 
nns  of  Court  is,  that  a  person,  in  order  toealitle  himself 
to  be  called  to  the  bar,  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  a^, 
have  kept  twelve  terms,  and  have  been  for  Ave  yean^  at 
the  least,  a  member  of  the  society,  if  he  he  a  If  oater  or 
Bachelor -of  Arts  of  either  of  the  English  usivarsitias  cr  ef 
Trinity  College^  Dublin,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  has  hope  twelve 
terms  and  has  been  three  years  a  member  of  the  Inn  by 
which  he  deafres  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  By  an  taAn 
made  by  the  benchen  of  the  Inner  Temple^  in  TrtaHy 
Term,  182d,  every  person  proposed  for  admiMon  to  that 
house  must,  previously  to  his  admissioD,  undergo  an  exa- 
mination by  two  banisters  appointed  1^  tbe  beaoh*  who 
are  recjuired  to  certify  whether  tbe  individual  is  protteiem  in 
'  classical  attainments  and  the  general  subjeets  of  a  hberal 
education/  This  regulation  has  not  been  adopted  at  sov 
of  the  other  three  Inns  of  Court.  The  expeaae  oC  hmrt'z 
called  to  the  bar  amounts  to  between  80^.  and  9^  exehi- 
sive  of  the  three  years'  oemoioas  wad  the  ad 
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k  plaoa  la  ttir  fonrtk  year  of  Um  r«%tt  of  EUnbalh;  aodit  appaats  from 
tile  CArvaioa  JmnAciali»,  p.  ItSb  Uiat  both  Canal  aad  Pluwden  had  becu,  before 
that  time,  created  icijrunts.    The  Latin  deiignaUon  of  acijeant  in  legal 


In  order  to  qualify  a  person  for  the  bar  in  Ireland,  it 
necessary  that  he  should  have  kept  eight  tanaa  at  ooe  cf 
the  four  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  and  nine  tacsa  at  the 
King's  Inn  in  Dublin.  [See  Coumssl;  lima -or  Covav.] 
BARRISTER.  In  Scotland*  there  waa  (if  wa  eaorpi 
public  Notariet)  till  recent  tinea  but  oaa  order  of  law  pne> 
titaonen.  They  had  various  namea»«-prDBurator»  adumaie. 
prolocutor,  forespeaker :  of  which  the  two  formsr  were  tfc.* 
moat  frequent,  and  the  fint  is  to  this  day  the  hidieua  stvW 
of  the  advocates  of  the  eoHege  of  justice,  the  advocate  of  the 
church  of  Sootlandt  and  the  fiscals  and  prsetitMars  of  thr 
local  courts.  They  were  at  oace  the  ehamhev^oootwel,  th* 
barrister,  end  the  attorney  of  their  clients;  aad.inllMc«m 
mon  law  courts  at  least,  all  pleaded  witkim,  tho  haK»  Tic* 
continued  to  be  the  ease  till  the  institution  of  the  Coon  << 
Sessbn  in  1632,  when  it  waa  enaeted  '  that  n 
proQuratour  within  the  bar  stand  to  pley,  hot 
with  the  partie,  except  the  king's  advooat:' 
whioh,  being  Umited  to  the  Court  of  SesaioQ  and  safer  &* 
ooarts,  is  unknown  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  whetw  to  xii- 
dav,  both  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  ciicuit,  all  nkail  i» « 
old  within  the  bar.  We  soon  afterwards  find  m  tWrv«>c«» 
a  new  class  of  law  practitionere  under  the  nana  oC  /I  'rri#v* 
acting  below  the  bar;  but  against  thttan  the  canauwe  ef  tfci 
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latter  artbt  was  mouldad  into  bauitf  /  atvlket  us  in  tbe 
works  of  his  imitator  as  rotnAy  sometbing  odd  and  peeulisr. 
TbB  same  observalion  apjilias  to  hiseoleariog :  tbe  tuito  of 
Correggio  are  in  tbe  mgheiit  degree  wure,  sinipto.  and 
hanBooioas ;  while  those  of  Barreeeio,  however  neMiC  to 
resemble  them,  are  overoharged  and  artificial.  This  is 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  extremities  of  his  figures,  which 
are  heightened  wiUi  red  to  a  degree  of  o^nsivemanaerism ; 
his  flesh  tones  genemlly  appear  to  be  a  greenish  sub- 
stratum surmounted  with  pink.  These  demls,  perhaps, 
era  chiefly  ebargeable  against  bis  smaller  performances,  and 
there  is  a  strong  example  of  them  in  his  picture  of  tbe  Holy 
f'aimly  in  the  British  National  Gallery.  His  large  worlu 
are  excellent  in  that  quality  of  art  called  impaHa,  euiibtting 
a  richness  of  surfiuse  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  greatly 
eemmended,  and  did  not  disdain  to  imitate.  There  is  in 
the  Vatican  a  pieture  by  Barroecio,  of  the  size  of  life,  repre- 
senting a  female  pilgrim  overtaken  by  a  tempest  on  the  top 
ef  a  mountain,  painted  with  a  breadth  and  simplietty,  boln 
|n  respect  to  colouring  and  design,  which  would  have  ranked 
Barroceio  among  the  highest  practitionerB  in  art,  had  all  his 
works  been  executed  in  a  similar  spirit.  Barroecio  died  at 
Urbino,  in  1<»12,  aged  eighty-four.  He  sometimes  handled 
the  graver,  and  has  left  the  following  plates,  executed  with 
great  spirit  and  correctness,  although  somewhat  deficient  in 
delicacy  and  finish.  Tbe  Virgin  and  Christ  appearing  to 
8t»  Francie,  a lerge plate»  arched ;  The  Annunciation;  St 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata ;  Tbe  Virgin  in  the  Clouds 
with  the  Infant  Jesus,  marked  F.  B.  V.  F. ;  The  Virgin 
holding  the  Inihnt  Saviour,  a  small  plato,  the  lower  part  un- 
finisihed. 

BARROIS,  LE,  a  district  deriving  ite  name  from  the 
town  of  Bar-9ur-0main,  otherwise  Bw-le-JhiCf  included  in 
tnost  maps  in  the  former  province  of  Lorraine. 

Frederick,  Duke  of  Mosellana  or  Upper  Lorraine,  brother- 
in-law  of  Hugues  Capet,  having  built  the  fortress  of  Bar, 
formed  a  domain,  which  he  attaebed  to  it,  from  part  of  the 
lands  of  tbe  abbey  ef  St.  Mihiel,  of  which  he  had  rendered 
himself  master.  His  authority  over  the  territory  of  Mosel* 
laua  was  not  properly  hereditary,  though  his  son  and  grand- 
son succeeded  him  m  it  \  but  the  domain  attached  to  tbe 
fortress  of  Bar  was  hereditary,  and  it  came  by  descent  to 
Thierry,  who  first  bore  the  title  of  Count  of  Bar.  He  died 
just  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  Soon 
after  this  time  the  Emptors  of  Germany  claimed  the  dis- 
trict of  Barrois  as  bei^  within  the  limits  of  their  doroi- 
liions,  which  included  Lorraine ;  and  in  1354  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  erected  the  district  of  Pont-a-Mousson  (which 
appears  to  have  been  unitod  by  marriage  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  family  with  the  district  of  Barrois)  into  a 
marquisate ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  just 
claim  to  superiority  over  the  Counts  of  Bar.  In  1357  the 
possessor  of  the  territory  of  Bar,  Robert,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  John,  King  of  FVance,  styles  himself  duke ; 
but  by  whom  the  county  had  been  erected  into  a  dueby  is 
very  doubtful,  neither  is  the  exact  time  known,  though  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  tbe  above-mentioned  year,  viz., 
1357.  Edward,  the  son  and  successor  of  Robert,  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Tbe  duchy  afterwards 
came  by  inheritance  (through  ibmalea)  to  Ren6  of  Anjou» 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  Count  of  Provence,  and  King  of  Sicily. 
It  was  seized  by  Louis  XL,  but  restored  in  the  reign  of  his 
son  Charles  VIII.,  to  the  heirs  of  Ren6,  who  were  ajso 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  the  two  duchie#  continued  in  the 
same  family  until  the  year  1737,  except  during  a  short  in- 
terval (1659  to  1665)  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  French  kings  were  all  abng  the  feudal  superiors  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bar,  to  whom,  however,  they  granted  sovereign 
rights  (droit$  regaliens)  in  their  duchy.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  French  again  in  the  wars  which  Louis  XIV.  main- 
tained against  the  empire. 

By  the  successive  treaties  of  Vienna  in  1735,  1736,  and 
1738,  Bar.  with  Lorraine,  was  ceded  to  Stanislaus  Lesk- 
xinsky,  tbe  exiled  King  of  Poland,  with  reyersion  to  the 
crown  of  Franoe,  to  which,  upon  the  death  pf  that  Prince,  it 
accordingly  fell- 
But  Le  Barrois,  in  the  extent  in  which  we  shall  now  speak 
of  it,  is  to  be  considered  as  comprehending  much  more  than 
the  above-mentioned  domains  of  the  Dukes  of  Bar.  Tlieae 
constituted  what  waa  termed  Le  Barrois  MQuvant  ;*  and 
contained  218  towns,  villages,  or  hamlets :  there  was  be- 
sides the  district  of  Le  Sarroie^non-motivant^  which  oon- 

•  Mottf  SBl  to  A  tOTM  appliod  to  ft  floT  held  ia  IbiidAt  dapradeaee. 


latMd  8B9  tffims,  ^pillagM#er  kaailete,  an4<eenrfiMiyrinany 
ftefs  aeqaited  at  varimis  times  by  the  Dnkee  of  Lorraine, 
which  tliey  held  in  fiiU  eoversintjr,  independeot  of  Ffn^. 
These  they  annexed  to  Le  Betrfeie  Mowmni,  after  the 
latter  came  into  their  hands. 

Le  Barrois  comprehended  a  very  irregulariy-ehaped  teni- 
lory,  iateisected  by  tiie  Tenkis  and  Verdvaeia,  or  ilittncts 
ef  Toul  end  Verdnn.  The  greatest  dimeiisioR  waa  from 
north  to  south ;  and  this,  we  presume,  ia  the  length  given 
in  the  Dietionnaire  dee  Qauiee,  ^.,of  BxpAly,  aa  39  leexuee, 
equal  to  between  88  and  89  miles.  The  breadth  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  eame  authority,  about  16  leaguea,  or  rather 
better  than  44  miieB. 

This  eountry  is  watered  by  the  Meose,  the  Mesene.  the 
Aire,  the  Ornain,  the  Saulx,  the  Omes,  and  other  stream*^ 
The  Aire,  which  rises  indeed  in  thia  district,  but  soon  quiu 
it,  is  a  feeder  of  the  Aisne.  The  Ornain  and  the  Saul^t. 
uniting  their  streams,  flew  into  the  Maine,  and  the  Om» 
flows  into  the  Mos^e.  The  atmosphere  is  rather  tofssry 
and  cold,  but  is  not  considered  unwholesmne.  The  surlafe 
is  various,  being  tolerably  leyel  in  some  parts,  and  in  other* 
swelling  into  hills  of  greater  or  less  height.  It  yields  gram 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  produce  in  wine  is  considerable,  llierr 
is  much  wood,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  paatuttt-land,  in 
which  the  inhabitante  rear  a  quantity  of  laige  and  emal 
cattle.  Game,  fish,  and  poultry  are  abundant  There  arv» 
also,  some  mines  of  iron  and  other  metala,  quatriee  of  gou 
free-stone,  and  some  mineral  springs. 

Among  the  chief  towns  formerly  comprehended  in  xhe 
Barrois,  are,  Bar-le-Duc,  the  capital,  population  now  If  ,4  9^> : 
Pont-<a-Mousson,  on  the  Moselle,  69^3 1  St.  Mihtel,  on  (be 
Meuse,  582*2;  Liigny,  on  the  Ornain,  above  Bar,  3*il2; 
Etain,  on  the  Omes,  3034 ;  Longwy,  9468 ;  and  Longuron. 
1612,  both  in  the  northern  part,  near  the  frontier  of  Lax- 
embourg ;  and  Briey,  on  a  small  tributary  ef  the  Ome^. 
population  1755.  The  total  number  of  towns,  villa?r«. 
and  hamlets  in  the  duchy  was  given  by  BxpiUy,  in  1 761!, 
at  607. 

The  Barrois  is  now  divided  among  the  departments  M 
Meuse,  Moselle,   Meurthe,  Vosges,  and   Haute   Marni* 
(Expilly,  Dietimnaire  dee  Gauiee^  ^  ;  Ennfeiap.  M^ih*>' 
digue ;  Piganid,  DeecHp^ion  de  ia  Fhmce,) 

BA'RROS,  JOAO  DB,  was  bom  about  1496,  prol«Mr 
near  Viseu,  in  Portugal  (but  the  plaee  of  hie  biitli  is  nr/ 
certain),  of  a  noMe  family.  He  was  placed,  while  a  K  \ . 
in  the  court  of  King  Emmanuel  as  a  page,  and  waa  atti>rb«^ 
to  tbe  service  of  the  Inibnto  Dom  Jo2o,  afterwards  Kir  ^ 
John  III.  Young  Barros  showed  an  eaiiy  dfistKieition  t<  - 
study,  and  especially  for  tbe  study  of  history.  The  galLv*! 
aehievemento  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies  attmn^f! 
his  attention ;  and  tbe  king  himself,  having  one  dav  t<f 
chance  seen  some  of  his  early  attompta  at  histenQal  com- 
position, suggested  that  he  nught  employ  htmself  in  nar- 
rating the  glorious  actions  of  his  countrymen.  In  \5.2 
Barros  was  sent  as  governor  to  8t  George  da  M tna,  on  tif^^ 
Guinea  coast.  Three  years  after  he  was  recalled  to  Lbbon. 
and  appointed  treasurer  to  the  colonial  department,  sfii 
afterwards  agent-f^eneral  for  the  oolenies.  While  be  held  t  •  > 
oQJlce  he  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  documents  to  wbi  .. 
he  had  access,  in  order  to  compose  his  great  work  Aeie  P'r- 
tugueza,  or  tbe  history  of  the  disoo%*ertes  and  eetahliahment« 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Indian  Seas.  He  dinded  it  into  iocr 
Deeadas  of  ten  books  each.  The  first  two  Deeadea,  paiUlish«4 
in  1552-3,  contain  the  discoveries  and  oonquesta  ftom  \\\i 
to  1515.  The  narrative  begins  with  the  discevwry  of  Portii 
Santo  and  Madeira,  in  1418-19,  and  contains  tha  nnmerAu 
expeditions  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  eoasta  ef  Senc^ 
Guinea,  Congo,  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  «ia> 
at  last  weathered  by  Vasco  de  Game  in  1497.  Then  ooice^ 
the  iull  tide  of  Portuguese  enterprise  along  the  eouLStJi  o( 
Mosambique,  Mombasa,  and  on  to  the  Msiafaar  coast,  ti- 
lowed  by  the  astonishing  suoeess  of  Albuqueraae,  and  tb« 
esteUishment  of  Portuguese  supremacy  in  the  Indian  Stnx 
Barros's  second  Decade  is  ent&ely  oecapied  with  tiie  hi- 
tory  of  Albuquerque's  aehieyementa  till  the  death  of  tbat 
great  commander  in  1515.  The  third  Decade,  pubHsbet: 
in  1563,  contains  the  evente  from  1516  to  US6.  The  fourr 
,  Decade  was  left  by  Barros  in  manuscript  at  his  death.  .*»*" 
not  published  for  a  long  time  after.  King  Philip  H.  f 
Spain,  aiter  his  conquest  of  Fortogal.  purchased  the  If  "^ 
in  1591  of  Barros*s  daughter-in-law  for  600  milfYk  : 
was  published  in  1615  at  Madrid  with  notes  and  »ddir»c< 
by  Q.  B.  Lavanha.    It  carries  on  the  histoiy  of  BartogmM 
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a'tMn  skin,  atid  \my  MmUe  of  cdd ;  hta  efes  giey,  eleur, 
and  somewhat  sliort-sighted ;  his  hair  a  lig^t  brown,  very 
ftns,  and  curling.  He  was  of  a  healthy  oonstttulioB,  vary 
Ibnd  of  tobaoco,  which  he  used  to  call  his  pattpharmacon,  or 
«oiveraal  medicine,  and  imagined  it  helped  to  compoae  and 
lOfTttlate  his  thoughts.  If  he  was  ^ilty  of  any  intemperance, 
jl  seemed  to  be  in  the  love  of  fruit,  being  of  opinion,  that  if 
il  kUla  iMindfeds  in  autumn,  it  presetves  thousands.  Ho 
ilept  little,  generally  rising  in  the  winter  months  before  day.* 
•  Ut*  Banow  never  married :  his  fellowship  prevented  his 
doing  so  in  earlier  life,  and  on  his  apoointment  to  the  master* 
ship  be  had  the  permission  rescindea,  which  was  granted  in 
the  patent.  Mr.  Hill  says  he  judged  it  contrary  to  tfao  ool- 
lege  statutes.  Dr.  Pope  gives  a  eurions  reason,  and  says 
iluit  Barrow  would  not  expose  himself  to  the  civilities  which 
a  good  mateh  might  perhaps  receive.  Such  things  do  hap* 
pen  in  our  days,  but  Dr.  Pope  talks  of  '  sieges,  batteries, 
and  importunities  whidi  he  ibresaw  that  honourable  and 
profitable  preferment  would  expose  him  to.' 

His  sermons  were  excessively  long.  Preaching  onoe  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  at  which  time  it  was  usual  to  show  the 
euriosittes  of  the  place  between  the  sermons  to  the  common 
people  at  a  low  rate,  he  detained  his  impatient  audience  so 
l»hg  that  they  caused  the  organ  to  pli^  '  till  they  had 
bhiwed  him  down.'  A  sermon  on  charity,  which  be  delivered 
befixra  the  mavor  and  aldermen,  lasted  three  hours  and  a 
balf ;  and  another  from  the  text  *  He  that  uttoreth  a  slander 
is  a  liar,'  of  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  preach  only 
the  half  relating  to  slander,  leavmg  out  that  wnioh  treated 
an  lies,  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  These  anecdotes  illus- 
tnte  his  writings,  as  we  shall  see. 

'  The  works  which  Dr.  Barrow  published  during  his  life 
ave  as  fottows,  in  which  a  few  words  of  the  Latin  titles  only 
are  retslned : — 1 .  Eudidia  Ekmmta^  CambridgOt  1655,  con- 
tains all  the  books  of  EueUd ;  translated,  London,  1 660* 
2*  EudidiM  Data,  Cambridge,  1657»  afterwards  appended  to 
the  preceding.  Zm  Ltmtionei  OpUca  XVIIL,  London,  1669  ; 
his  eelehrated  lectuiw  on  optics;  they  were  revised  and 
att^aiented  by  Newton  before  their  appearance*  4.  Lectionei 
Geomdriea  XIL,  Lendoo,  1670 ;  conteinin^  his  method  of 
tangenta*  AfWrwards,  1672  and  1674,  printed  with  the 
optics.  5.  £diliion  of  Arehimedes,  ApoUonius  aud  Theo- 
doriu%  London,  1675. 

,  The  works  of  Dr.  Harrow,  published  after  his  death, 
were,  U  Xtfo^'o,  in  qm^  &c.,  Lcwdon,  1678.  This  is  Archi- 
medes on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  demonstrated  by  the 
indivmbka  of  Cavakrius.  2.  Mathematics  Lectionet,  &e. 
These  are  Lucasiaa  lectures  at  Cambridge,  and  the  preface 
is  th^  preliminary  oration  delivered  by  Barrow.  3.  JForltt, 
&c.,  edited  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  London, 
I685f  the  pnfase  being  Mr.  Hill's  Life  of  Barrow.  (Last  re- 
priai  1741  ?)  They  contain  his  English  theological  works, 
being  sermons,  expositions,  &c.  4.  Opuacula,  containing 
I^tio  sermoniy  apeeohes,  poems.  Sec.,  There  is  a  list  of 
MSS.  in  tbiQ  Biographia  Sritannica,  and  in  Ward's  Lives 
qf  thu  Grtsham  Prqfessora.  The  Lecliones  Geometricee 
and  Math^natio€B  have  been  translated,  the  drst  by  Stone, 
1735,  the  second  by  Kirkby,  1734. 

We  are  now  to  consider  Dr.  Barrow  in  two  lights,  as  a 
mathematician  aqd  a  theologian.  And  in  the  first  of  these 
characters,  without  denyins  liim  high  praise,  we  regret  that 
the  kifid  pf  laoguaffe  which  has  frequently  been  used  con- 
cerning him  should  oblige  us  to  differ  from  many  great 
authorities.  Without  biasing  the  reader  by  the  names  of 
these,  we  sball  quote  some  extracts  from  different  writ- 
ings:— 

'  He  may  be  esteemed  as  having  shown  a  compass  of 
inyention  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  moderns.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  only  excepted.*  This  was  written  by  one  who 
knew  Vieta,  Wallis,  Descartos,  and  Leibnitz.  *  He  has 
been  excelled  only  by  his  successor,  Newton*  (in  geometry.) 
'  The  same  genius  that  seemed  to  be  born  only  to  brin^ 
bidden  truths  to  light,*  &c.  &c.  This  is  quoteil  and  agreed 
to  by  an  encyclopedist  of  some  authority  in  this  countryp 
who  however  does  not  stete  wbat  these  hidden  truths  were. 
'  Barrow,  scarcely  an  inferior  name,*  that  is,  to  Newton,  is 
the  ungjoarded  expression  of  a  contemporary  of  great  note. 
We  must  dissent  entirel]^  from  such  an  extent  of  praise,  as 
having  tendencies  injurious  to  correct  biography,  and  not 
allowable  even  as  the  hyperbole  which  writers  on  that 
subject  usually  employ.  We  shall  now  make  some  quota- 
tions from  foreigners,  and,  as  in  the  fbrmer  case,  without 
names.    '  The  Lectionei  Optica  is  fUU  of  profound  re- 


seloohos  in  Ifao  proportiasof^ . ^ 

tiea  are  woHby  to  iguro  by  the  aide  of  bis  Lmtitmm  Oi>^ 
metnett.  In  this  worib  Bamw»  quitting  the  nttts  naikod 
out  by  other  optioiaiM,  applied  hiaMolf  prindpftUytesKinxM 
queetioDa  wtush  had  not  been  treated  at  all*  or  wlncli  kad 
not  been  sufl&Biently.elueidatod.  Amoog  tthar  f hinm  ho 
tiaate  the  theory  of  fiDca*  which,  osoept  ia  «.  amall  ii«mbor 
of  caaea,  were  then  doterminetl  by  expeiinraiL  Banw 
gave  a  complete  solution  of  all  the  easoa  of  Ibo  pnbloai.  by 
an  elegant  formuhu  This  book  as  well  m  tbo  iMeOtmu 
GeometrietB  is  a  mine  of  curioua  and  intortilisig  proposi- 
tions, to  which  geometry  ia  always  applied  with  .partioular 
eieganoe** 

The  preoeding  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  boat  dsaenplion 
which  could  be  given  of  Barrow's  aathematioal  vnHiana,  ta 
as  few  words;  and  we  may  theielbco  ask  how  tl^.  Bnitliak 
accounts  differ  so  muoli  from  it?  Both  cannot  bo  tme. 
The  rival  (almost)  of  Newton  baa  been  vugf  aj^Msily 
treated  in  the  second  set  of  quotatioM*  or  if  not*  ibo  fiiu 
set  is  extravagant.  There  are  two  tkingt  to  be  ostt- 
sidered. 

Barrow  produced  in  a  geomotrieal  ISorm  that  prelndo  to 
the  differential  calculus  which  goes  by  the  nnme  of  iW 
method  of  tengents.  It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  what  was 
afterwards  the  fundamental  notion  of  tbo  diibrantials  gJT 
Leibnitz,  and,  in  Newton's  language,  asseried  tho  nhimato 
equality  of  the  ratio  of  the  differences  of  two  ordioatea  aud 
abscissce  to  that  of  the  ordinate,  and  subtangswt.  It  was  &!> 
like  tlie  previous  method  of  Format  that  liontuda  calls  a 
Fermat's  method  simplified.  It  was  no  great  step  frou  the 
indivisibles  ef  Cavalerius,  which  Barrow  knew,  as  wo  h^\m 
seen ;  and  it  was  as  like  the  method  of  Aoberval  aa  Nevtoo'  a 
system  is  to  that  of  Jucibniti.  But  even  granting  the  ori- 
ginality of  the  invention,  neither  Format  nor  Roberval  wero 
ever  extravagantly  praised  for  their  similar  discoveries;  aud 
some  think  that  Arohimedes  had  already  deprived  them  all 
of  tlie  merit  of  originality.  When  the  dispute  between 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  occurred,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
was  not  very  fairly  managed  on  the  English  side--perha|i4 
not  on  either — our  countrymen  appear  not  to  have  aumcicnti  y 
seized  the  strongest  point  of  Newton's  case.  Instead  uf 
asserting — which  we  think  they  might  have  done^tlu^t 
Arohimedes,  Format,  Wallis,  Cavalerius,  Roberval,  I>e»* 
cartes,  Barrow,  Leibnitz,  and  a  host  of  others*  had  all  been 
in  possession  (under  various  lights)  of  a  principle  whicU 
Newton's  fluxions  also  contained,  but  that  all  had  waniod 
the  essential  instrument  by  which  Newton  made  that  }>nr«- 
cipic  available,  namely,  the  general  binomiad  theorem  i»nd 
its  consequences;  they  all  took  issue  (to  u&e  a  legal  phra^:) 
upon  the  iiuxional  principle,  as  if  that  had  given  r(ewt>a 
the  new  powers  which  his  method  possessed.  And  htr.o 
thejr  made  of  Barrow  a  sort  of  retrenched  position,  on  w  hu-'a 
to  mil  back  in  case  of  defeat,  atiSrming  that  if  tho  metbui 
were  not  Newton's,  it  could  not  belong  to  Leibnitz,  t)ec«u>e 
Barrow  had  a  claim  of  discovery  prior  to  that  of  bolli.  Tbi« 
gave  a  fictitious  importance  to  Barrow's  interesting  ainl 
elegant  method,  which  had  really  presented  the  principle 
in  a  purer  geometrical  form. 

In  the  second  place,  popular  religious  writers, endeavouHnr 
to  impress  on  their  readers  the  argument  In  favour  of  Chriv- 
tianity,  arising  out  of  the  greatness  of  the  minds  which  )n\  e 
received  it,  have  freauently,  not  being  well  aoc^uainted  w-.ih 
the  sciences,  handlea  their  subject  unskilfully,  aud  distorted 
the  proper  proportions  of  different  repuUtion,s.  Barro«. 
the  eminent  mathematician,  and  the  most  upright  and  <\^i> 
sistent  of  men,  one  of  the  first  theologians  of  hts  da),  «.f 
varied  and  deep  knowledge  upon  so  many  sul^jects,  Iws 
often,  in  this  way,  had  the  splendour  of  all  his  difl^rvct 
characters  made  to  shine  upon  the  only  one  in  which  he  a  a» 
viewed  for  the  time,  namely,  that  of  a  mathematician.  Tba 
French  Encyclopcedists,  whose  bias  lay  in  an  exactly  opp^*- 
site  direction,  have  fallen  into  a  similar  error,  by  reprc^ 
senting  him  as  an  '  obscure'  matliematician  and  theodogvan. 
The  truth  will  lie  between  the  two,  though  we  con  offer  no 
opinion  upon  the  exact  point  where.  Barrow  waa  neither 
an  obscure  mathematician,  nor  socond  only  to  Newton.  I  a 
this  point  of  view  his  merita  are  certainly  not  snftaB.  Hr  «^  - 
profoundly  versed  in  geometry,  acquainted  with  aQ  its  cfr^ 
gancies  as  well  as  all  ito  depth,  and  had  a  fiielUlty  of  appli- 
oition.  *  Nihil  quod  tctigtt  non  omavit ;'  end  lie  car- 
ricd  his  methods,  as  many  others  have  done,  into  thoiwv^r^ 
both  curious  and  useful.  More  than  Uiia,  he  eoaotiered  b^ 
ature  to  such  an  extent,  in  pure  geometry,  thttMootbria 
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BARROWS  STRAITS.  vlBeh«oiiiMet  ikm  PoIwSm 
with  th»  BQ(th-w«it  pwt  of  Baffin's  Bay,  ««e  list  dU* 
^versd  by  Baffim  in  I616»  wfao,  boweTor,  tupMisg  the 
Und  to  be  ecmliaiioiis,  gavtt  it  the  name  «C  Sir  James  Lsn- 
oailer'a  SouniL  Vuious  oireiamstaaeea  hvfing  tiaospired 
to  give  rise  te  a  conjeetara  that  a  oommunieatioii  would 
hem  be  found  between  the  Polar  Sea  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
Captain  Panry  was  sent  out  in  1819,  with  ordeca  strietly  to 
•oiainine  this  supposed  Sound,  and  to  penetrate  as  far  to  the 
westward  as  pOMible,  eren  to  the  Pacifie.  He  was  so  far 
auoeesslhl  as  to  leaeh  the  Polar  Seas  by  these  Straits,  to 
whieh  he  gate  their  present  name,  foom  John  Barrow, 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  a  zealous  promoter  of  north' 
west  discovery.  These  Straits  are  about  260  miles  in 
length,  and  from  30  to  46  in  breadth :  the  northern  shores 
are  composed  of  a  series  of  islands  called  North  Devon  and 
ComwaUis,  between  which  is  a  broad  channel  called  Wel« 
lingten  Chsnnel,  and  to  the  south  is  another  e&tonsiYe  in* 
let,  called  Prince  Regent*s  Inlet  Both  shores  are  steep 
uid  cliffy,  and  the  water  of  a  great  depth ;  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits  bottom  was  ol^ained  in  373  fathoms,  and  75 
fathoms  was  the  least  water  found.  The  ioeberga  in  the 
Straits  are  very  large.  The  parallel  of  74  degrees  north  lati- 
tude runs  through  the  Straits.  This  discovery  has  opened 
a  wider  field  of  operations  to  our  whale-ships,  who  now  push 
iar  into  them  in  ^est  of  fish,  and  generally  with  great  ad- 
vantagOk     (Parry's  First  Voyagi  to  the  Fwur  Mfgitmi,) 

BARRY,  a  small  island  in  the  pariah  of  Barry,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  hundred  of  Dioas  Powys  in  the  county 
of  Glaosorgan.  It  is  situated  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  oppcA 
site  to  a  little  vilkge  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of 
Wales,  and  ton  miles  S.W.  by  S.  firom  Cardiff.  The  island 
k  said  by  Cressy  to  have  token  ito  name  from  one  Barue,  a 
hermit  who  resided  and  was  buried  there.  The  island  con- 
toins  about  300  acres  of  land,  which  was  some  years  sinoe 
kt  at  the  annual  rent  of  80/*,  with  only  one  house  annexed, 
whiohi  during  the  summer  months,  is  fitted  up  aa  a  lodguig- 
house  for  the  reception  of  sea-batheis,  and  will  acoomraodato 
twelve  people.  The  island  maintains  a  few  sheep  and  cows, 
and  has  a  large  rabbit  warren.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  facing  the  village  of  Barry,  there  are  ruins  of  an 
aAtient  castle,  and  a  few  scattered  atones  mark  the  site  of 
an  old  ehapel,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Leland  as  a  place 
ef  pilgriaiage.  Farther  to  the  west,  the  remains  of  another 
ehapel  are  distinguishable  at  low  water.  Towards  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  on  a  spot  called  '  Nells  Point,* 
is  a  fine  well,  to  which  great  numbers  of  women  resort  on 
Hely  Thursday,  and  having  washed  their  eyes  at  the 
apring,  each  drops  a  pin  into  it.  At  low  water  a  carriage 
may  pass  over  the  narrow  creek  which  separates  the  island 
from  the  main-land,  but  the  road  leads  over  a  very  rough 
bank  of  pebblea  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  was  informed  that 
lead  and  calamine  had  been  found  in  the  island. 

(Hoare's  edition  of  Qiraldus  de  BainBliuurary^/Arch' 
biihop  Baldwin  through  Wain,) 

BARRY,  J AAf£S.  This  distinguished  artist  was  bom 
in  Cork,  October  1 1, 1 74 1 .  His  father  was  a  coasting-trader, 
and  his  son  James  accompanied  him  during  his  early  youth 
in  several  voyages  across  the  Channel.  The  father,  it 
appears,  had  not  the  slightest  lincture  of  those  endowroentK 
by  which  his  son  became  distinguished,  and  regarded  hiK 
puredileotion  for  literature  and  the  arte  with  extreme  aver^ 
aion ;  nor  was  a  trading  sea-port,  and  the  circle  of  society 
into  which  the  boy  was  thrown,  much  calculated  to  sti- 
-mulate  his  latent  talents.  But  genius  finds  its  own  oppor- 
tiinitieSf  and  young  Barry  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
his  scholastic  acquiremente  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  his 
superiors.  His  power  of  appUcation  was  intense,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  sit  up  whole  nighte  in  succession  drawing 
and  transcribing  fiwm  books.  He  seems  even  to  bave 
•bad  a  taste  for  hardship  and  privation,  and  this  feeling, 
it  ie  by  no  means  iapcobable,  originated  in  impressions 
made  on  hie  mind  by  tne  legends  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
his  mother  waa  a  Catholic,  and  he  adopted  her  creed  in  prs- 
ferenoe  to  that  of  his  father^  who  was  a  Protestant  During 
his  whcde  life  he  was  heard  frequently  to  talk  with  enthu- 
siasm of  thesttflbrings  and  merite  of  the  saints  and  martyrs ; 
*  no  cross,  no  orown,*  was  his  ikvourite  expression,  and  if 
bng  suffering,  and  the  entire  want  of  worldly  success,  can 
give  a  claim  to  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  Barry  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  them« 

At  the  age  of  two-and-tweaty,  Barry  went  to  Dublin, 
idwM  h«  eftbihited,  at  the  Bostoty  of  Am»  aa  hiitoiioal  |te- 


tura^  which  he  bad  reeentty  executed;  the  tul^eet  wa-t 
drawn  from  a  tradition  ndating  to  the  first  arrival  oi 
St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  This  work  introduced  Barr>'  u% 
Edmund  Burke,  who  discerned  in  it  such  evidence  of  geniu* 
as  induced  him»  shortly  afierwardst  to  take  the  artist  with 
him  to  England,  where  he  gave  him  all  the  advantages  ol  hi» 
powerful  patronage,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  sent  htm  u> 
Rome*  During  his  short  residence  in  London*  Barri-,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  caught  new  ardour  from'  the 
contact  of  congenial  minds»  and  from  the  animating  pi^ 
spects  which  were  opening  before  him.  He  thus  exprcMes 
himself  to  his  friend  Doctor  H  ugh :  *  My  hopes  are  grounded 
in  a  most  unwearied,  interna  appUcation;  I  every  d^y 
centre  more  and  more  upon  my  art ;  I  give  myself  wholly 
to  it,  and  except  honour  and  conscience,  am  deiemuned  to 
senounce  everything  else.* 

Barry's  irritable  tamper,  although  the  aooounta  of  it  haw 
been  somewhat  exaggerated,  was  no  doubt  a  aouru  o( 
annoyance  both  to  himself  and  others*    Shortly  after  hi* 
arrival  in  Rome,  he  became  involved  in  a  series  of  dispuu^ 
with  the  artiste  and  virtuoH,  which  being  reported  to 
Burke,  that  gentleman  sent  him  a  long  letter  of  sdmu- 
nition,  the  foltowing  extract  from  which  is  worth  quoting  : — 
'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Bairy,  that  the  arms  with  which  die 
ill  dispositions  of  the  world  are  to  be  combated,  and  the 
qualities  by  which  it  is  to  be  leoonciled  to  us,  and  we  reoun- 
eiled  to  it,  are  moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indulg»)ce  to 
othen,  and  a  gro^t  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselves,  which  Are 
not  qualities  of  a  mean  spirit,  as  some  may  probably  ihiuk 
them ;  but  virtues  of  a  gieat  and  noble  kind,  and  such  a» 
dignify  our  nature  as  much  as  they  contribute  to  our  repute 
and  fortune ;  for  nothing  can  be  so  unworthy  of  a  well-cuui- 
posed  soul  as  to  pass  away  life  in  biekerinn  and  Utigauon«. 
in  snarling  and  souttting  with  every  one  lOMut  us.*    Barrv. 
however,  did  not  allow  these  petty  contentions  to  interic.e 
seriously  with  his  studies,  but  proceeded  with  indefati^^atiitf 
diligence  to  invesUgato  the  principles  of  the  great  uurh.% 
which  surrounded  him,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  aru 
His  mode  of  study  was    singular.      He  drew  from   tl.o 
antique  by  means  of  a  patent  delineator,  not  aiming  to  ai^ke 
academic  drawiags,  but  a  sort  of  diagrams,  in  wfaieh  a  sca.< 
of  proportions  was  established,  to  which  he  might  at  jh 
times  refer  as  a  guide  and  authority.  Aocastomed  a«  we  are, 
to  consider  that  a  competent  skill  in  drawing  is  only  to  (•« 
obtained  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  eye  and  hand,  ih-^ 
process  seems  absurd  enough:  nevertheless, there  can  l^ 
no  ground  for  oljecting  to  the  means  if  the  end  be  obtaimal : 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  picture  of  the  VicloES  ij 
Olympia  can  deny  that  Barry  had  a  thorough  knowtodgc  o;* 
the  human  figure,  or  that  he  was  a  correct  and  icieuiitir 
draughtsman.    The  same  praise  cannot  be  extended  to  ho 
colouring;  he  never  seems,  however,  to  have  sospectcd 
himself  of  any  deficiency   in  that  Quality,  and  says,  lu 
answer  to  some  animadversions  made  on  him  wh&lr  ai 
Rome,  *  I  made  some  studies  from  Titian,  and  soonsdenceJ 
Toy  adversaries.* 

He  remained  in  Rame  five  years,  and  during  that  time  a  &» 
elected  a  member  of  the  Clementine  Ai^demy  at  ^rAmrri, 
on  which  occasion  he  nainted  and  presented  to  that  insti- 
tution his  picture  of  Pbiloctetes  in  the  iiile  of  Lemoi^v 
This  work  exliibits  more  genius  than  taste.  la  i;r* 
Barry  returned  to  Bngland,  destitote  of  all  but  ert«  bj: 
justly  confident  in  his  acquirements,  and  anxious  to  dutm- 
guish  himself.  About  this  time  a  project  had  been  funD«>i 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  leading  artista,  for  «Wc  - 
rating  St  PauL'n  Church  with  Scriptural  paintinss;  B^rrn 
was  associated  in  the  undertaking,  and  he  selected  the  s<it- 
ject  of  the  Jews  rejecting  Christ.  The  artiste  offered  thcr 
works  gratuitously,  but  thia  Uberal  propoaiCien,  for  wh^i 
adequate  reason  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  vrae  dtaooofi- 
tenanced  and  refused  by  the  authorities  oonnectad  with  the 
CathedraL 

During  his  residence  on  tne  continent,  Batry*a  indica- 
tion had  been  greatly  excited  by  opinions  prevalent  incn 
on  the  subject  of  British  genius.  WinckelmanB  and  Da 
Bos  had  proved  the  English,  by  the  dearest  reasiminss.  la 
be  utterly  incapable  of  excellenoe  in  an^  of  the  higiw: 
walks  of  art;  and  Barry,  attaching  men  importance  laas 
was  due  to  such  sweeping  eonclusion%  nndettoek  to  ci*«. 
them  a  regular  refutation.  In  1 7  75  he  published  an  A»^— ^ 
into  th§  rial  and  imaginary  Ol^struetumi  ia  tha  Atqux^t- 
titm,  (/  th€  Arts  in  EngianlL  In  this  worii  he  tnwes  axi 
poiate  eul  with  great  perspiciiiliy  thn  Mtl 
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Lam  XVI.  ftlloirad  b«r  to  come,  out,  restored  to  bev  tke 
reftfdenoe  of  Lueienne$,  which  had  heen  built  for  her  hy  the 
old  king,  and  allowed  her  a  peoBioo.  AAer  this,  Madame 
da  Barry  lived  in  retirement,  and  her  oooduet,  as  far  as  'is 
known,  appears  to  have  been  regular.  Among  the  personswho 
visited  her  were  several  artists,  whom  she  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  their  pursuits.  She  was  almost  forgotten  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  but  she  then  showed  herself  gratefiil 
ibr  the  treatment  which  she  had  experienced  from  Louis  XVI. 
by  exhibiting  a  lively  interest  for  him  and  his  family  in  their 
misfortunes ;  and  she  even  repaired  to  England,  careless  of 
danger,  in  1 793,  in  order  to  sell  her  jewels,  the  produce  of 
which  she  intended  for  the.uee  of  the  queen  and  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  then  prisoners  in  the  Temple.  She  had  pre- 
viously spread  a  report  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her 
diamonds.  On  her  return  from  England,  she  was  arrested 
in  July,  1 793,  and  in  November  of  the  same  vear  she  was 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  on  the  clxargo  of 
'  being  a  conspirator,  and  of  having  worn  mourning  in 
London  for  the  death  of  tbe  tyrant*  Slie  was  condemned, 
and  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  November.  She  cried  much 
in  going  to  the  scaffold,  and  begged  of  the  executioner  to 
allow  bor  a  moment  longer.  Tue  absurdity  and  injustice 
of  the  sentence  made  many,  who  had  before  despi^  her, 
pity  her  end.  Many  pamphlets  have  been  published  about 
Madame  du  Barry,  as  well  as  some  pretended  letters  by 
her,  which  appeared  in  1779,  but  which  Imve  no  evidence 
of  authenticity.  {Biographic  de$  Contemporaitts ;  Bio- 
graphic  Universelle.) 

BARS  or  BARSH  (Tekowska  Stolice,  Hung.),  a  con- 
siderable circle  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungarv,  containing  an  area  of  about  1030  squajre  miles, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  circle  of  Thui-ocz,  on  the 
east  by  those  of  Hontlier  and  Zolye,  or  Sohl,  on  the  south 
by  those  of  Comom  and  Gran,  and  on  the  west  by  the  circle 
oxNeutra.  The  northern  districts  are  very  mountainous, 
as  they  are  crossed  by  the  Klyan  range  of  the  Carpathians, 
which  begins  near  Neutra,  enters  the  circle  at  Mount  Tri- 
bets,  in  the  north-west,  and  spread:^  through  it  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  circle  of  2olye :  this  range  is  said  to  afford 
the  finest  gold  in  Europe.  South  of  this  range  are  the 
Schemuitx  and  Pukantz  chains^  which  extend  to  the  banks 
of  the  Gran,  and  subside  between  Fraucnmark,  L>ewens, 
and  Pibnick.  Another  branch  of  the  same  range  extends 
in  a  southerly  direction  as  far  south  as  the  mountains  which 
divide  this  circle  from  those  of  Gran  and  Comom.  But,  in 
general,  tbe  whole  of  Bars  south  of  Lewtnz  is  a  complete 
level.  The  principal  rivers  whioh  water  this  circle  are  the 
Gran,  which  bends  south-westwards  on  eoterinf;  it  from  tbe 
circle  of  Zolye,  and  then  flows  southwards  mto  that  or 
Gran  ;  the  Zsitva  or  Sitva,  which  enters  it  in  the  west  near 
Vereb^ly,  and  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  until  it 
reaches  the  circle  of  Gran,  where  it  falls  into  the  Danube; 
and  the  Neutra,  which  touches  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
western  districts.  Among  many  minor  streams  is  the 
Kromnitx,  which  impels  several  works  on  its  banks.  The 
soil  of  this  circle  is  of  varied  description :  in  the  northern 
parts  it  is  cold  and  stonv,  and  unfavourable  to  agricultural 
purnoses,  though  it  affords  good  pasturage,  whioh  is  largely 
used  for  breeding  horned  cattle  and  sheep;  but  in  the 
southern,  where  much  grain  and  some  wine  are  cultivated, 
it  U  extremely  fertile.  The  mounUins  in  the  north  are 
licher  in  metals  than  any  other  part  of  Hungary ;  the 
Kremnitz  and  Konigaberg  mines,  which  have  been  worked 
during  the  last  seven  centuries,  though  not  so  produe* 
five  as  in  former  times  (the  latter  having  been  idnuAt  ea- 
tirelv  abandoned  on  account  of  tbe  water  in  them),  still 
yield  gold  of  a  superior  quality,  and  silver  nixgd  with  that 
metal ;  malachite,  copper,  an^  iron  ore  are  found  near 
Eisenbach,  Konigsberf^.  and  Kramnitz.  Ametliysu,  chair 
eedony,  eomelian,  senu-opal,  jasper,  agate,  cry^al,  oUidian, 
syenite,  porphyry,  basalt,  millstones,  Sul,  are  also  among  the 
mineral  products  of  Bars.  There  are  warm  aulphuretted 
waters  at  Sklono,  and  chalybeate  springs  at  Elsenhad. 

The  aoutbern  parts  of  the  circle  yieloso  much  wheat  aod 
barley  that  they  have  been  termeil  *  the  £gypt  of  tlie 
mining  legions  of  Hungary  ;*  the  ciitimated  quantity  of  ita 
•urfkce  available  f  )r  husbandry  is  about  260,200  aoies,  of 
which  about  128,000  ars  employed  as  arable  land;  but  little 
wine  is  made,  and  e%*en  this  u  of  inferior  quality,  nor  do  the 
Tme)'ards  oceupy  above  930  acces  of  gn>un«L'  The  woods 
and  forests  spread  over  an  area  of  abtiut  136»500  acres,  ol 
which  there  are  Urge  tracu  in  the  south  oeveivd  antii^y 


withoakjl*  Conaid^rahletraotaof laii^a3iQ,pMa(.ththMks 
of  the  Gran,  and  iroioa  nine  to  fouitaea  niika  in  eoLicQC 
are  covered  with  brushwood,  and  afforded  the  inhabit^nis  a 
safe  refuge  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  inraids.  GsazM^  » 
carried  on  actively  both  in  the  northern  and  eouthom  das- 
trices,  though  not  beyond  what  is  requisite  ht  tho  hanm  do 
mand.  The  population  of  Baza  is  about  1 20,04M  tiwU,airt»' 
sive  of  about  1700  persons  of  noble  birth  j  naar^  iOO.MO 
of  them  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  tbe  reiMandar  Pmmi- 
aiits:  those  of  Sdavonian  origin  ara  iar  non  mimanNia 
than  the  Hungarians  and  GenBana  taken  toosUier;  thm 
Sdavonian  or  Slovaks  inhabit  167  piaoas*  the  llaQFan  60, 
and  the  descendants  of  Saxons,  who  formerly  migfaied  into 
this  quarter*  10.  Some  Gipsy  tribes  bmbi  thrmigk  Ike 
country  as  tinkers,  &c,  but  no  Jew  is  permitted  ta  sd  foot 
within  it.  The  circle  is  divided  into  liMiur  distrirts ;  namely, 
Osdan,  in  the  north,  Tapoltsan  to  th(S  aa«tk  of  it»  VecvtiHy, 
souih  of  Tapoltsan*  and  Lewenx,  or  Leva,  lastwaid  oC  Uie 
two  districts  last  mentioned;  i|  contains  two  nyal  liwa 
mining  towns,  Kremnitz,  (Lat  Cremnicum,  Huaj|«  Kor- 
miicz.  Banya),  in  the  noiib-aas^  and  Kuounhefi,  (Let  Re- 
giomontum.  Hung.  Uj-BanyiOt  on  the  uran,  which  has 
about 3900  inhabitants;  1 1  market-tofma,  190  vitt^nas,  aad 
2S  proidia,  or  privileged  settlements.  Bars*  kom.  whkk  this 
circle  takes  its  name,  is  a  maiket-town  on  tha  Graa,  bei^af  • 
ing  to  Prince  Esterhasy,  and  was  onoe  a  eelehralad  forti«iBa, 
better  known  under  its  German  desigoaliop,  Beraeshufii. 
The  circle  contributes  84,965  ttorins  (about  aiAO(,)kaod  the 
two  free  towns  10,668  tlorin^  (abeut  I013i.kto  Ike  eifamat 
of  the  war  depni-tiuent  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungaiy. 

BART,  J£AN,  was  bom  at  I>UQk(^U(S  in  I6ft9.  Has 
father  was  a  seaman,  and  was  killed  in  a  nava)  artisn 
Jean,  yet  a  bov,  left  home  and  went  to  HoUaniL  whntw  be 
served  under  theceWbratad  Admiral  de  Hayfer,  and  beoanw 
a  thorough  seaman.  Great  coucagc«  activity*  .and  bodiH 
strength,  gave  him  the  superiority  over  most  of  hia  remiadsi 
When  JLouis  XlV.  decla^  war  against  Holland  in  147  i. 
Bart  refused  the  offers  made  to  retain  him  in  .the  IXiifih 
service,  and  returned  to  Duakorque.  He  tham  enlirW 
on  board  a  privateer,  which  was  very  successAil  in  iiacffm«e . 
and  much  of  the  sucoess  was  attributed  to  Jean  Bert*  li» 
share  of  the  prises  having  hroiight  him  a  oonsidoahla  matm 
of  money,  he  fitted  out  a  sloop  with  tw^  guns  and  lhM^-tt.a 
men,  and  having  met  a  Dutch  n^an-«X-war  in  tha  TnxnU  hm 
boarded  her,  took  her,  aiul  breughft  her  into ' 
He  next  joined  several  speculalor*  who  fitted  ont  a 
ship,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  iu  Being  aqynU| 
cetisful  in  this  cruise,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  onmiwanil  s^ 
a  small  squadron  of  five  ships,  with  wbicii  ha  4iA 
injury  to  the  Dutch,  taking  both,  their  ■nithintw 
tiieir  armed  vessels;  and  amei\g  othera  atliatty*j 
frigate,  which,  after  a  desperate  4ghti  ha 
Dunkeraue.  His  name  now  became  ksofwnni 
Louis  Xl V.  sent  him  a  gold  medal  and  ohain*  With  line 
of  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy,  la  the 
Jean  Bart  had  the  oommand  of  a  frigate  in  ihm 
ranean,  and  made  many  prises.  Whan  tbs  war  hrskn  m^ 
between  Franco  and  Bnghmdiu  1689,  tort  and  thnClwaiiMt 
de  Forbin  commanded  two  f^hipa  of  wax:  and  wbila  iWy 
were  escorting  a  Heat  of  merchantmen,  (nay  wcea  mflrh^i 
hf  two  English  frigates.  AAer  a  despemte  finhft.  iha  \mm 
French  ships  weia  taken  and  oarried  into  P)ym«n|lk  Bat 
and  Forbin  osoaped  soon  aOar  by  fiUng  tka  baas  nC  &aa 
window  of  their  prison;  and*  with  tba  oonnivnnen  mi  tkm 
sui]geon*  who  was  a  Fnnrhmen,and  of  two 
waited  on  them*  they  obtained  a  boat*  in  whkh  t^ 
over  the  Channel  to  Franoe.  On  thaif 
made  them  both  captains. 

In  1690  Bart  took  tbe  command  af  a  ftrtgr^ 
joined  tho  Brest  tleet  under.Admiral  da  XeoAiMni  l«< 
tributed  materially  io  the  adrantag^  ehuinrf  ^  iW 
off  Dieppe  over  the  Snglisk  and  Dmak  MmA 
on  tho  10th  Julv.    The  foUowing  ymt  B 
the  Minister  of  Marina  tbnnsmmanrf  af  naam 
vessaka,  which  be  bad  MPomtMndad  to  m 
DunkenittOt  as  better  oalaulated  Inde  ins«B|r  l» 
Ha  sailed  out  of  DunkefqHr.-paeeint  thmvyh 
blockading  squadron,  and  went  iMo  iha  ^' 
he  made  numerous  prises  ;  ha  landad  ^aa  <m 
Scotland,  where  ha  plundaitd  svviial  viUasHb 

Afker  the  defeat  01*  tba  Fkaneh  al  tba  hamtaaC  Ia 
at  which  he  was  not  present,  Bart  sailed 
with  three  flrigatee,  made  a  dmniint  aw  llm 
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canriad  on  between  Rttaeia  And  China,  the  eiehaogea  of 
inerehandise  are  directly  effected,  but  the  comparative  value 
of  the  mercbandue  is  determined  by  a.  money-standard. 
This  is  clearly  not  barter.  The  Indian  com  measure  of 
value  is  something  like  the  animal  measure  which  formerly 
existed  in  this  country,  when  certain  values  being  affixed 
to  cattle  and  slaves,  they  became  an  instrument  of  exohanga, 
under  the  name  of  liinng  money.  Amongst  the  northern 
nations  skins  used  to  be  a  standard  of  value:  the  word 
rdka,  which  signifies  money  in  the  Esthonian  language,  has 
not  lost  its  primitive  siffnifioation  ef  skins  amongst  the 
Laplanders^  When  nations  oome  to  use  any  standard  of 
value,  whether  skins^  as  in  northern  Europe,  or  dbourra 
(pounded  millet,  Sorgfwm  mdgar^^  as  in  Nubia,  or  shells, 
as  in  parts  of  India,  their  transactions  gradually  lose  the 
character  of  barter.  If  wa^es  are  paid  in  articles  of  eon- 
sumptiDn.  as  in  some  mining  districts  of  England,  the 
transaction  is  called  truck  c^troc  is  the  French  for  barter. 
.  The  exchaoges  of  a  civilized  people  amongst  themselvest 
or  with  other  countries,  are  principally  carried  on  by  bills  of 
exchange :  the  actual  money-payment  in  a  country  by  no 
means  represents  the  amount  of  its  commercial  transactions. 
If  any  siwiden  oonvuUion  arise  which  interrupts  the  con- 
fidence upon  which  credit  ie  founded,  bills  of  exchange 
cease  to  oe  negotiable,  and  exchanffera  demand  money* 
payments.  The  coin  of  a  commercial  country  being  insuf- 
ficient to  represent  its  transactions,  barter  would  be  the  na- 
tural consequence  if  such  a  disastrous  state  of  things  were 
to  continue.  Thus»  when  Mr*  Huskisson  declared  in  1825 
that  die  panic  of  that  year  placed  this  country  *  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  barter/  he  meant  that  the  credit  of  the  state 
liFould  have  been  so  reduceda  that  its  notes  would  not  have 
been  received,  or  its  coin,  except  for  its  intrinsic  value  as 
an  article  of  exchange;  and  that  the  bills  of  individuals 
would  have  been  in  the  same  case.  Barter,  in  this  casoi 
would  be  a  backward  movement  towards  uncivilixation. 

BARTSR»  a  rule  of  arithmetiot  introduced  into  books 
which  teach  rules  without  principles,  but  which,  though  a 
very  necessary  and  usual  application  of  arithmette,  wou&  be 
too  obvious  a  consequence  to  be  introduced  into  any  system 
of  demonstrative  arithmetic.  It  means  the  exchanging  of 
goods  against  goods,  not  against  moneyt  and,  as  might  be 
sttpposed,  the  rule  is  the  following  :— 
.  '  Find  the  value  of  that  commodity  whose  quantity  is 
given ;  then  find  what  quantity  of  the  other  at  the  rate  pn>- 
posed  you  may  have  for  the  same  money,  and  it  will  be  the 
answer  requinsd/  (Bounycastle^s  Arithmetie^)  Thus  to 
find  how  many  oranges  at  3  a  penny  should  be  given  for 
150  apples  at  3  a  penuy,  find  how  much  money  150  applea 
cost  at  3  a  penny,  namely  hO  pence,  and  find  how  many 
oranges  can  be  bought  for  60  pence  at  3  a  penny,  namely 
100. 

:  BARTFELD  (Hungar. '  Bartpha ;'  Sclavon.  *  Bardiow  *), 
a  free  imperial  town  in  the  eounty  or  gespanschaft  ('  span* 
designating  a  oouat)  of  8iros,  the  most  north-easterly 
eounty  of  Hungary.  It  is  aitoatod  on  the  TopU  not  far 
firom  the  frontiers  of  Gnlicia,  was  built  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  oentury*  and  ei^oyed  condderaUe 
xepate  in  fi>nBer  times,  aa  a  seat  of  learning,  as  well  as  tbr 
ita  Protestant  high  school  and  a  printing  establishment, 
from  which  several  valuable  publioatiomi  proceeded  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  town  possesses  a  fine  collection 
ef  old  records.,  It  is  the  residence  of  a  number  of  noble 
families,  whose  estates  lie  in  the  vicinity,  Bartfeld  carries 
qn  a  brisk  trade  in  wine,  hemp,  and  linens.  The  population, 
which  consists  principally  of  Bioman  Catholics,  to  whom  all 
the  ohurobea  belong,  amounta  to  nearly  5000.  It  lies  in 
40''  16'  N.  lat.,  and  SI''  IB'  E.  long.  In  ita  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  the  two  celebrated  chalybeate  springs, 
called  the  '  Bartil^  Bath%'  to  which  strangers*  particularly 
the  Poles,  resort  in  very  considerable  numbers,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year :  they  are  aeconnted  the  finest  mineral  waters 
in  Hunga^, 

.  BARTl{,  a  maritime  town  of  Pomerania,  in  the  Prussian 
government  of  Stralsund,  at  the  influx  of  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  into  the  Bmnen*See,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic, 
here  called  the  ^  Barther-Bodden.*  It  has  manuihctures 
of  soap  and  tobacco,  builds  ships,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  ex- 
port and  import  trade.  There  are  two  Lutheran  churohes 
in  the  town,  and  an  asylum  for  ladies  of  noble  birth,  which 
was  opened  with  a  roval  endowment  in  1733.  The  number 
of  its  inhnbitants  had  declined,  at  the  close  of  1 83 1*  to3e9S. 
It  it  abont  ten  miles  amb-weiiaf  StnOiiuid, 


BARTHS'LBliY  (SAINT)  DE  CHICHILLIANB, 

a  village  in  the  department  of  Isto,  in  FHnce.  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Romanche,  a  stream  which,  deseending 
from  the  Alps,  falle  into  the  Drao,  a  tributary  of  the  Mre. 
The  distance  of  Chichilliaaie  from  Grenoble  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  SJK.  The  only  daim  of  this  viUagie  to 
notice  arises  from  a  singular  natural  phenomenoa  in  the 
neighbourhood, '  the  burning  fountain*  (Jarnkdne  mnUniej, 
From  a  spot  of  ground,  which  is  about  eight  or  nine  feet 
across  in  one  dirwtion,  and  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
the  other,  and  bare  of  grass,  flames  are  observed  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  half  a  foot.  They  are  of  different  colonrs^  red  and 
blue ;  and  they  consume  paper,  straw*  wood^  in  fact  any  sub* 
stance  which  is  presented  to  them ;  yet  they  will  not  inflame 
gunpowder  {paudre  d  iirer)  when  thrown  noon  them.  A 
sulphurous  odour  exhales  from  the  place,  ana  is  perceptible 
at  fifteen  paoes  distance.  The  soil  itself  seems  to  be  on  fire, 
but  its  bulk  is  not  diminished.  Wnen  rain  is  long  oontinued 
and  heavy,  the  flames  are  extinguished ;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  earth  becomes  dry,  they  gradually  rise  up  again. 
There  is  a  spring  at  some  distance,  and  when  the  water  ha^ 
been  brought  from  this  to  the  spot,  and  a  pool  formed,  the 
water  begins  to  boil  fast,  as  though  it  were  m  a  kettle  o^;«r 
a  large  fire. 

M^te-Brun,  who  briefly  notices  this  phenomenon,  as 
having  been  one  of  the  fifteen  wonders  of  Dauphine,  ascribes 
it  to  exhalations  of  hydrt^n  gas. 

Near  St.  Barth^leioy,  in  a  mountain  called  Hyirea«  i«  a 
oopper«mine,  the  metal  of  which  contains  gold  and  silver ; 
there  is  also  a  mine  of  coal,  of  good  qutMiy.^Dieiiomnairt 
Univerml  de  la  Franoe,'^ 

BARTUB'LEMY,  JEAN  JACQUES,  wee  bom  at 
Cassis,  near  Aubagne,  in  Provence.  20th  Janaary,  1716. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  entered  the  College  of  the'  Faibcri 
do  rOratoire  at  Marseilles,  and  commenced  his  atudies 
under  Father  Renaud,  a  man  of  considerable  learatng. 
Being  intended  for  the  eccleaiastiral  profession,  he  went 
next  into  the  Seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  atudied 
philosophy  and  theology.  At  the  same  time  he  applied 
himself  to  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages,  for  whidi  he 
early  fislt  a  great  disposition.  He  was  assisted  in  the  study 
of  the  Arabic  by  a  young  Maronite,  one  of  hie  fellow-eol- 
legians.  He  afterwards  studied  numismatios  under  Gary, 
a  welUknown  antiquarian.  In  1743  he  proceeded  to  Pam, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gros  de  Boze,  secretary 
lo  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettm,  an'l 
keeper  of  the  king's  cabinet  of  medals.  In  1746  Gros  de 
Boae  took  Barthelemy  as  his  assistant  in  the  cabinet,  and 
after  Gros*  death,  Barthelemy  succeeded  him  as  keeper. 
Meantime  Barthelemy  had  become  known  to  the  learned  of 
Paris,  and  had  written  several  dissertations  on  antieDl  ooins, 
and  on  the  Phcnnician,  Samaritan,  and  Palmvietne  eha* 
rgcters.  In  1754  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Count  d'Ar^ 
genson  to  travel  in  Italy,  chiefly  for  the  purpoee  ef  oolleennr 
medals  for  the  king*s  cabinet.  At  Rome  he  became  ic- 
quainted  with  the  learned  Cardinals  Passionei,  Aibaai.  and 
Spinelli,  and  was  presented  to  Benedict  XIV.  He  made 
also  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Simon  Assemani,  of  Father 
Jacquier,  of  Bosoovich.  Piranesi,  and  all  tibe  distingnished 
men  who  were  living  in  Rome  at  that  time.  He  thenee  went 
to  Naples,  and  examined  the  newly-diseovered  antiquities  of 
Pompeii  and  Hereulaneum.  On  his  return  to  Rome  be  was 
introduced  to  the  Count  de  Stain  villa,  then  Frendi  amhasin 
dor  to  the  papal  court,  and  his  lady,  and  this  acquaintsnee 
decided  the  future  destiny  of  Barthelemy.  The  Count,  en  hn 
return  to  France,  became  Duke  of  Choiseul,  and  firm  minis- 
ter of  Louis  XV.  In  his  elevation  he  did  not  forget  6ar> 
thelemy,  for  whom  be  had  conceived  a  sincere  esteem,  Kut 
he  absolutely  loaded  him  with  unaaked  favours.  He  be- 
stowed on  mm  several  pensions,  made  him  tieasuiei  ««* 
St  Martin  of  Tours,  and,  lastly,  secretary-general  to  the 
Swiss  and  Grison  regiments  in  the  French  servire.  wlurt 
last  aitnation  alone  was  weKh  S0,000  franca  per  annum 
Barthelemy  made  a  good  use  of  his  income ;  he  assialed  many 
of  his  less  fortunate  brethren  in  the  career  of  aetenee^  be  pro- 
vided for  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  himself  eontinned  t> 
lix'e  soberly  and  modestly.  In  1 160  he  paUisbed  a  dis«n^ 
tation  on  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  Palestiina,  wfakth  hr 
explained  to  be  an  allegorical  repreaeptatien  of  the  arn^s: 
of  Hadrian  in  Egypt  [See  PALxsTniNa.]  The  Aeadcsnv 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  lettres  reeeivea  him  aBaong  i:» 
members,  and  he  contributed  many  dissertaligua  to  the  JtfK 
iMotnf  of  that  iiarnnd  body*    Iniy$6tepQUI^ndX.e<frM 


BAR 


ftl« 
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totisly.  and  devoted  fitolMlf  t6  fttudy,  the  fMuH  ef  whieh  wm 
t  treatifle,  NottoeUe  Michaniqut  det  Mmwemenii  de  f  Homme 
et  dei  Ammaux. 

Some  years  aftenraids,  the  fticulttea  of  medicine  hnnng 
been  re-esUblished,  he  was  appointed  honorary  profeaaor  at 
Montpellier.  and  in  1801  pronounced  his  DUeoun  4ur  k 
Q^nU  dHippoerate.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  physnian 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  soon  after  published  a  titatisei 
t)u  Maladies  Oouttetuet,  two  vols.  8to.,  which  is  deoned  in* 
ibrior  to  his  fonner  publications. 

In  1806.  after  an  attack  of  fever,  he  expired  on  the  Uth 
of  October,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age* 

He  left  behind  him  two  works,  which  were  afterwards 
published— 1.  Traiti  du  Beau,  one  vol.  6vow  Paris,  1807 ; 
and.  2.  Cofuif/toftoitfdf  A/<^(i^'fitf,  two  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1810. 

(See  Lordat,  Expotition  de  la  Dociriw  MkUeak  de  Af. 
Barthex ;  Biographie  Umverselh ;  and  Thomson's  L^ff  of 
Cullen,  vol.  i.  p.  445.) 

BARTHOLINUS,  ERASMUS,  son  of  Gaspaid  Bai^ 
tholinus  (known  as  an  author,  as  well  as  several  others  of 
his  sons  and  grandsons),  born  at  Roskild  in  Denmark,  1635 ; 
died  in  1698.  He  was  pnHbssor  of  geometry,  and  after^ 
wards  of  medicine,  at  Copenhagen.  (See  Biog,  Univ,) 
His  principal  work  is  De  Cametis,  Copenhagen,  1664-65,  in 
which  he  treats  of  comets  after  the  manner  of  Descartes. 
(Weidler,  p.  508.)    He  published  several  other  works. 

BARTHOU'NE,  THOMAS,  son  of  Caspar,  a  distin- 
gnished  physician  and  professor  of  Openhagen,  was  bom 
m  that  city  20tb  October,  1616.  After  some  vean*  study  at 
the  university  of  his  native  place,  foUowtog  the  exomple  of 
his  father,  he  visited  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Europe^ 
at  almost  all  of  which  he  published  some  work ;  thus  leaving 
at  each  a  memorial  of  his  assiduity  and  talents.  First,  in 
1637,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  resided  for  thrso  yeam 
and  where  afterwards  he  republished  his  lather's  AtuUomMO 
ImHtutioneMt  with  additions,  1641,  1  vol.  8vo.  Theneehe 
went  to  France,  and  spent  two  years  between  Pari*  and 
MontpelHer.  From  France  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he 
lived  three  years,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  among  the 
Students.  Xfter  visiting  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and 
passing  over  to  Malta,  he  returned  to  Padua,  and  thence 
proceeaed  to  Basle,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  having  chosen  Ibr  his  thesis  De  Pkrenitiile^  4to. 
Basle,  1645.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen with  a  large  collection  of  books,  in  addition  to  the 
stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired.  In  1647  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Untveiaiiy 
of  Copenhagen,  which  situation  he  exchanged  the  followina 
vear  lor  tho  chair  of  anatomy.  During  the  time  he  held 
this  office  he  published  a  great  many  works  on  subjects 
more  or  less  connected  with  anatomy  and  medicine,  as  well 
as  other  subjects.  Some  of  these  treat  of  anatomical  dis* 
eoveries  then  or  recently  made,  the  most  oelebraled  of  which 
was  the  discovery  of  the  lymphaiie  vesselt,  the  merit  of 
which  he  assigns  to  himself  though  his  claim  is  contested 
hi  fkvour  of  Rttdbeck,  a  Swedish  anatomist,  who,  in  October 
and  November,  1650,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following 
vear»  made  many  experiments  to  diseover  the  course  and 
iermioatton  of  the  laeteaU.  In  the  course  of  these  Rudbeek 
was  surprised  to  discover  some  vessels  filled  with  a  trans* 
parent  fluid,  turgid  on  the  side  of  the  liver :  immediately 
concluding  that  they  were  not  lacteals  but  a  new  eei  (^ 
teaeb,  hitherto  unknown,  he  called  them,  from  the  sort  ef 
fluid  which  they  carried,  vaea  eeroea.  Bartheline,  even  by 
his  own  account,  was  not  acquainted  with  the  lymj^tio 
vessels  till  the  month  of  December,  1651 ;  and  the  testimony 
of  Haller  is  in  flivour  of  Rudbeek.  His  first  publieation 
in  which  they  ai«  mentioned  is  entitled  Vtua  Lfmphatiea 
nuper  in  animantilnts  Hqfniw  ifweniot  et  HepoHs  exeqmm, 
Hafniae,  16^3,  4to.  Parisiis,  8vo.  Bartholino  did  not  see 
lymphatics  in  man  tiU  January,  1654 ;  yet  ho  aaya, '  wo  envy 
no  man's  reputation ;  let  the  palm  of  Ikme  lie  open  to  all ; 
only  let  the  honour  of  the  invention  bo  left  to  us,  aa  wo 
trust  we  deserve  it.*  His  wtnk  is  entitled  Fom  lytapAoliM 
in  hnmine  nuper  inventa^  Hafnifl^  1654. 

Andtlier  important  work  of  his  is  entiUod  DiueriaHo 
Analomica  de  Kepaie  dtftmeto  nome  BUnonrnvm  oAaema- 
Ifofrfftiiy  07>po«t7a,  Hafhi«.  1661,  8va  Up  to  the  thae  of 
Barthottne  the  li^*er  was  supposed  to  bo  the  sole  organ  of 
aanguiflcatfon.  a  doctrine  which  ho  disproved  in  this  and 
other  works.  In  H61,his  health  being  very  delicate,  ho 
ie»ignod  fab  profiBssorshtp,  and  retired  to  tlie  ooantry,  of 
vhleh  he  was  extremely  load.    Snnounded  by  bis  books* 


be  hoped  la  qnnd  Iha  ramaiiMlv  of  1m  Mi  te  alalr 
tsanqoillity,  bat  in  1670  a  five  dsstfOfad  hia  faoaaa^ 
library,  and  his  mannscsipta.    A Asr  Ihia  mii«Btewal» 
ho  rotumed  toCspanhagen,  atero  tbe  king  ■mmiiif 
his  phywieiaB;  and  in  Mdkkm  lo  his  salary  gnaiad 
an  eaanpthm  from  tasfla.    TIm  UatMiaity  of  C< 
nominated  htm  kfasanan;  aftd  alloiWMda,  ia  1495b  tka  kiag 
apuointadhnDamemberaf  tha  giand  toattcilof  Dmiaark* 

Ho  pubhshad  many  snesesaivo  editiom  «C  fata 
whioh  was  also  reprintod  in  vaiious  aaairtTioa  of  £i 
and  ft  eootimiod  to  bo  tha  aommoa  tsxt-hook  of 
till  the  publication  of  Vertwyan  in  16M.  AnotkBr  vahahla 
poblication  is  tha  Hietonanm^  Anaiomiemmm  C^amJuiim 
yi^ of  whioh  thare is  aaamplsta aaaWata  in  HaHera  Ai6* 
/to/Aeoi  ibr(Rftea,vol.iLp.654.  A  valuable  work  of  a 
kind,  but  oonsiattng  ontinly  of  morbid  appaanmea 
on  diasection,  was  unibrtaMtaly  darttoyad  by  tka 
This  modo  of  axteadiBg  oar  koowladi^a  ha  anflaaad 
subsequent  wovk,  Contilium  de  Amtame  pneJieu  mm 
verie  morboeie  ademamdd,  oaas 
Sditorum  CaUd^go,  Haihim,  1674,  4Id.  Another 
ing  work,  thoogh  of  aa  aarlior  data,  is  Da  laaa 
et  BnOormn,  Lsidss,  1647,  Svo.  et  Hafima»  166a»  laaa,  la 
which  last  oditioa  is  appended  Gosaofa  Ueatiae,  De  nana  d 
odmirandiB  herUe  qutetweim  kicemL  li  treata  of  pbaapb^ 
resoent  appearaneea.  HiaworkaallagatfioranoaBt  laaxt^^ 
six,  one  or  tho  last  of  whirii  waa  lie  P^ngritmHome  Me^ 
died^  Haftiim,  1674,  foL,  being  an  aecoiMit  of  hta  tasda. 
with  advice  to  hia  two  sons  how  to  tiavri  with  adraataga. 

Ha  died  atCopenhagea*  4tb  Deooflsbar,  16a0,ia  tha  auity. 
fifth  voarof  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  five  aoaa  and  chfot 
daugbters.  moat  of  whom  beeama  diatingnahod  §m  their 
talents  and  learning. 

(Sea  BneudinA&e  MStkodiqmef  Hollar  a  BiUioiken 
Medico^  et  6.  Anatomiea,) 

B  ARTHOUNS,  or  BARTHOLINUS,  THOMAfl.  aaa 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1659, 
Boienco  of  jurisprudenoe,  in  tha  proaecatson  af 
studying  at  the  Untveiaity  of  GopeBhagen«  ha 
those  of  Leyden,  Paris,  Mipaig,  and  Oxfotd.  Upoa  has  iw» 
torn  homo,  ho  was  ai^ntod  profcmor  of  hisloty 
law ;  and  bold  tho  offices  of  aiisasar  of  Aaooaaiitai 
tary  to  the  king,  antiquary,  and  keeper  of  tho  iD|al 
Ho  died  November  5th,  1690.  Ha  publiahodz  I.  De 
gobardie,  4to.  1676;  2.  De  Holfero  Damo.  fivat  ia;7: 
De  Bqueetfie  Ordimis  Danehroftci  d  CArtfltona  V. 
ratiorigme,§eli,;  4.  De  Cauete  Mortie  a  Damie  mmit 
coniempt^t  Aio. ;  5.  Antiqmitaiwn  Danieanum  Likn 
4to.  1689;  6.  De  Legendie  Ubrie;  7.  Opoimm 
ndna.  He  left  alao,  bat  unfiniahed.  an  JSnrieeim  find  Hisfeef 
o/tkeNerih*  It  waa  fitom  hiawork»  De  Oernm  Meeim.4*^ 
that  Grajr  translated  his  i>stc«ii4  qf  Odin.  iSm  Mam 
Diction,  li.  p.  90 ;  Chalmers'a  Biogr.  Diet.  voL  sv«  bl  f44 

BARTHOLOMBW  MASSACRE.  TH&  8T^  ia  tfat 
name  by  wloch  the  inhuman  alaughler  of  tha  Hi 
at  Pkris,  in  the  year  1579,  is  known.     It  ia 


*  Bartholomew  Massacre,*  or  simphr  *  tlae 

beeauso  it  occulted  on  Cha  94th  of  Aagatt,  8L>Baftiiais 

mow*a  day.     *  Hnguanot*  waa  tha  nama  by 

Fraaeh  Protestants  are  iavaxiably  deatgaatad  by 

rary  writeia.    There  has  been  nroch  discwiaian 

origin  of  tho  term.  According  to  aona,  it  a 

man  woid  uaed  in  Switasdand,  wfaaeh   aigai 

(ei^genoee^)  or  hound  by  oath.    Otheia,  «^ 

who  lived  at  tho  time  it  first  cama  inio  aaow  tall 

waa  an  epithet  of  ooatemDt,  dariaed  fioai  a  veiy 

inferior  even  to  tha  nudUea,  tha  smalhat  conil 

in  France,  which  had  been  in  circulation  ainee  Hi 

Aa  tho  Bafftholomaw  niaiaaiuwi  ia  oaa  of  tba 
taatod  pasaaaes  in  history,  and  aa  there  ia  BO 
tion  upon  wnieh  it  ia  aora  di  fknlt  to  fiwm  aa 
open  to oljoctions,  it  will  ho  coovaniant  la dirida  ihsai 
ialo  Iwa  portioas:  lat,  a  aimpla  nanatna  of  tka 
tions ;  2nd.,  a  brief  aannaary  af  tha  apiniaaa  af 
with  rafereaca  to  tha  pcobabla  awtisaaof  Iboaa  wha 
aad  aaaeutoi  it 

^1.  The  pflogiaas  of  te  RoAmaaliaa  ia  Fi 
inaat  ftum  what  it  waa  in  Bnaland,  whore,  ~ 
tba  ciril  magiatfate,  it  was  aoaoadad  with  BMca 
in  F^anoe,  on  tba  oonlvafy,  the  rating  pam 
opposed  to  it,  and  ita  progresa  waa  wholly  aai 


M^ 


aeal  and  eouiaga  of  iadimaals*    la  ffnajUad, 
a  sort  of  oampiDnnM  with  tki  fcalJafi  aad  aasai 


fiAft 
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to  enter  the  king*8  cbamber:  Anjoa  And  some  lords  of  the 
Catholic  party  jouied  her  there  eooa  afterwards.  According 
to  Charles's  account  of  this  meeting,  as  reported  by  his  sister 
Margaret,  he  was  then  suddenly  informed  of  a  treasonable 
consniracy  on  the  part  of  the  Huguenots  against  himself 
and  family ;  was  told  that  the  admiral  and  his  friends  were 
at  that  moment  plotting  his  destruction,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  promptly  anticipate  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  if  he 
waited  till  next  morning,  he  and  his  family  might  be  sacri- 
ficed. Under  this  impression,  he  states,  he  gave  a  reluctant 
hurried  consent  to  the  proposition  of  his  counsellors,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  left  the  room,  that  he  hoped  not  a  single 
Huguenot  woujd  be  left  alive  to  reproach  him  with  tne 
deed.  The  plan  of  the  matisacre  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, and  its  execution  intrusted  to  the  Dukes  of  Guise, 
Anjou,  and  Aumale,  Montpensier,  and  Marshal  Tavannes. 

It  wanted  two  hours  of  the  appointed  time  :  all  was  still 
at  the  Louvre.  A  short  time  before  the  signal  was  given, 
Charles,  his  mother,  and  Aujou  repaired  to  an  open  bal- 
cony, and  awaited  the  result  in  breathless  silence.  This 
awful  suspense  was  broken  by  the  report  of  a  pistol.  Charles 
shook  with  horror — ^his  frame  trembled,  his  resolution  failed 
him,  and  cold  drops  stood  upon  his  brow.  But  the  die  was 
east— the  bell  of  a  neighbouring  church  tolled— and  the 
work  of  slaughter  commenced. 

This  was  at  two  oVlock  in  the  morning.  Before  five 
o'clock  the  admiral  and  his  friends  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  and  their  remains  treated  with  brutal  indignity. 
Revenge  and  hatred  being  thus  satiated  on  the  Huguenot 
chiefs,  the  toscin  was  sounded  from  the  parliament  house, 
calling  on  the  populace  of  Paris  to  join  in  the  carnage,  and 
protect  their  religion  and  their  king  against  Huguenot 
treason.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  most  perfidious  butchery.  '  Death  to  the  Husruenots — 
treason--courage— our  game  is  in  the  toils — Kill  every 
man  of  them— it  is  the  kind's  orders,*  shouted  the  court 
leaders,  as  they  galloped  through  the  streets,  cheering 
the  armed  citizens  to  the  slaughter.  '  Kill !  kill ! — bleeding 
is  as  wholesome  in  August  as  in  May,*  shouted  the  Mar- 
-shal  Tavannes,  another  of  the  planners  of  the  massacre. 
The  fury  of  the  court  was  thus  seconded  by  the  long  pent- 
up  hatred  of  the  Parisian  populace ;  and  the  Huguenots 
were  butchered  in  their  beas,  or  endeavouring  to  escape, 
without  any  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  Nor  was  Uie 
slaughter  wholly  confined  to  the  Protestants.  Secret  re- 
venue and  personal  hatred  embraced  that  favourable  oppor* 
tunity  of  gratification,  and  many  Catholics  fell  by  the  nand 
of  Catholic  assassins. 

Towards  evening  the  excesses  of  the  populace  became  so 
alarming  that  the  king,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  commanded 
every  man  to  return  to  his  house,  under  penalty  of  death, 
excepting  the  officers  of  the  guards  and  the  civic  authorities ; 
and  on  the  second  day  he  issued  another  proclamation,  de- 
claring, under  pain  of  death,  that  no  person  should  kill  or 
pillage  another,  unless  duly  authorised.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  that  the  massacre  was  more  extensive  and  indiscri- 
minate than  its  projectors  had  anticipated ;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  check  the  disorderly  fury  of  the  populace. 
The  slaughter,  however,  partially  continued  for  three  days. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  Charles  despatched  letters 
to  his  ambassadors  in  foreign  courts,  and  to  all  his  governors 
and  chief  officers  in  France,  bewailing  the  massacre  that 
had  taken  place,  but  imputing  it  entirely  to  the  private 
dissension  between  the  houses  of  Guise  ana  Coligny. 

On  tlie  following  day,  the  25th,  he  wrote  to  Schomberg, 
his  agent  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  that 
having  been  apprised  by  some  of  the  Huguenots  themselves 
of  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  admiral  and  his  friends  to 
murder  him,  his  mother,  and  brothers,  he  had  been  forced 
to  sanction  the  counter  attacks  of  the  house  of  Guise,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  admiral,  and  some  gentlemen  of 
his  part\ ,  had  been  slain ;  since  which,  the  populace,  ex- 
asperated by  the  report  of  the  conspiracy,  and  indignant  at 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  the  royal  family,  had  been  guilty 
of  violent  excesses,  and,  to  his  great  reeret.  had  killed  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenots  who  were  at  Paris. 

Next  day,  however.  Charles  went  in  state  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Parij?,  and  avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  mas- 
sacre, claiming  to  himself  the  merit  of  having  thereby  ffiven 
peace  to  his  kingdom ;  he  denounced  the  admiral  and  his 
adherents  as  traitors,  and  declared  that  he  had  timely  de- 
feated a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  royal  family. 

These  are  the  leading  facts  of  the  Bartholomew  Massacre, 


eoneeming  the  trutii  of  whkh  there  is  no  eontroverty. 
They  are  admitted  and  appealed  to  by  historians  who  take 
the  most  opposite  views  of  the  motives  which  led  to  tlutn. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject. 

§  2.  Two  questions  have  arisen  out  of  a  consideration  of  the 
facts  which  we  have  just  narrated: — 1.  Was  the  massarre 
the  result  of  a  premeditated  plot,  concealed  with  infinite 
eunning  for  months,  according  to  some,  years,  that  is,  sinre 
the  meeting  at  Bayonne  in  1564 ;  or  was  it  the  sudden  coq. 
sequence  of  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  the  life  of  tlu^ 
admiral  two  days  before  its  occurrence? — 2.  Admitting  it  to 
have  been  premeditated,  was  Charles  privy  to  the  plot,  and 
consequenUy,  was  the  peace  of  1570,  the  marriage  of  hit 
sister,  and  Ins  friendly  demeanour  towards  the  admiral  and 
the  Huguenot  chiefs,  one  piece  of  the  most  profound  trea- 
chery and  dissimulation  ?  Volumes  have  been  written  in 
reference  to  these  questions ;  our  limits  confine  us  to  a 
statement  of  their  results. 

We  shall  dispose  of  the  first  question  rather  summarily. 
The  conferences  at  Bayonne  between  Catherine  de*  Medici 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva  were  secret :  if  ever  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, no  direct  proof  of  the  decisions  in  which  they  termi- 
nated has  come  down  to  us.    There  is,  however,  strong  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  show  that  they  related  to  the  mo§t  eSec- 
tual  means  of  subduing  the  Protestants  in  France  snd 
Flanders.     Mutual  succour  was  stipulated  and  afforded. 
Adriano,  a  contemporary  historian  of  credit,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  the  materials  of  his  history  from 
the  journal  of  Cosmo,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  died  in  15  74. 
states  that  Alva  declared  for  an  immediate  extermmation, 
and  treated  the  proposition  of  France  (to  allure  the  Hu^cnot 
lords  and  princes  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  antient  church) 
as  faint-hearted,  and  treason  to  the  cause  of  God.  Cather:tie 
represented  that  such  an  extirpation  as  Alva  contemplated 
was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  royal  power  in  France.    Tiiey 
agreed  as  to  the  end,  but  differed  as  to  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  it ;  and  the  conference  terminated  with  the 
parties  merely  agreeing  as  to  the  general  principle  of  de- 
stroying  the  incorrigiUe  ringleader  of  the  heretical  faction ; 
each  sovereign  being  at  liberty  to  select  the  opportunity 
and  modes  of  execution  which  best  suited  the  circum:stancL'$ 
of  his  own  dominions.    This  statement  is  adopted  by  the 
judicious  De  Thou.     Strada,  the  historian  of  Alva*s  govern- 
ment in  Flanders,  who  wrote  firom  the  papers  of  the  House  of 
Parma,  says,  in  reference  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Bar- 
tholomew was  planned  at  Biyonne,  that  he  cannot  from  ha 
own  knowledge  either  affirm  or  deny  the  accusation ;  but 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  is  true  ipotius  inolinat  animus 
ut  credam).    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Alxti  made  use  of 
the  celebrated  expression  mentioned  by  Davila  and  Mathicu, 
and  which  Henry  IV.,  then  Prince  of  6eam,  and  a  strtplin;r« 
who  was  present  at  the  interview,  told  to  Calignor,  Chancellor 
of  Navarre,  that  he  would  rather  catch  the  large  fish  and  let 
the  small  f^  alone ;  '  one  salmon,*  said  he,  '  is  worth  a 
hundred  frogs.' — '  Une  tdte  de  saumon  valoit  nueux  que 
oelles  de  cent  grenouilles.*    The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Alva  and  the  queen-mother,  coupled  with  this  indirect  testi- 
mony, enable  us  to  answer  the  first  question  thus  far  m  the 
affirmative :  that  there  existed,  as  far  back  as  the  conferenre 
at  Bayonne,  a  general  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  France  to  subdue,  if  not  extirpate  Pro- 
testantism;   but  no    concerted    plot,  or   settled  plan  of 
operations. 

The  evidence  is  much  more  conflicting  with  resard  to  the 
sincerity  of  Charles  in  the  affair  of  the  peace  of  1570,  and 
the  events  that  followed  it,  with  regard  to  his  share  in  de- 
vising the  Bartholomew.  Against  the  supposition  of  h;s 
having  been  perhaps  the  most  profound  dissembler  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  stn^ng 
objection  derived  from  his  extreme  youth,  and  bis  ficklf, 
restless,  vehement,  and  childishlv  ungovernable  character. 
He  was  only  twenty-four  when  ne  died,  and  though  no- 
minally  a  king  from  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  the  govern- 
ment was  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  such 
was  the  ascendency  of  that  remarkable  and  wicked  woman 
over  his  mind,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  his  genuine  disposition,  or  to  affirm  on  wb:it 
occasions  he  was  a  mere  puppet,  and  when  a  free  a};rcnt. 
His  vacillation  of  purpose  has  been  remarked  by  ihoyc 
who  have  stigmatised  him  as  a  master  of  the  arts  «if 
simulation;  while  the  cruelty  of  his  sports,  and  the  fen»- 
cious  violence  of  his  temper  when  under  the  influenoe  ot 
passion,  have  been  justly  referred  to  as  an  argument  to 
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reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  cbarges  of  the  hospital  for  one 
year  amounted  to  855/. :  the  number  of  persons  relieved  by 
the  hospital  at  that  time  is  not  known ;  but  it  appears  that 
about  900  persons  were  assisted  by  it  in  the  five  years  fol- 
lowing the  renewal  of  the  foundation.  About  1660  the 
hospital  lelieved  annually  300  diseased  persons,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  2000/.  In  1 729  tbe  expense  was  10,425/.,  and  the 
patients  5028.  At  present  the  annual  number  of  patients 
varies  between  10,000  and  1 2.000,  of  whom  about  three-fifths 
are  out  patients.  The  number  who  can  be  at  one  time 
accommodated  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital  and  adjacent 
buildings  is  nearly  550.  Persons  injured  by  accidents  or 
labouring  under  acute  disease  are  admitted  without  delay : 
those  who  labour  under  any  disease  can  gain  admission  by 
a  petition  signed  by  one  of  the  ^vemors. 

The  government  of  the  hospital  is  vested  ii^  a  president, 
treasurer,  &c.  The  treasurer  has  a  house  within  the  hos- 
pital. Connected  with  the  establishment  there  are  three 
physicians  and  an  assistant  physician  and  as  many  master 
and  assistant- surgeons,  an  apothecary,  besides  dressers  and 
subordinate  officers :  there  is  also  an  hospitaller  or  vicar  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Less.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
escaped  the  great  fire  of  1666;  but  the  buildings  having 
become  ruinous  by  age,  it  became  necessary,  in  1729,  to 
take  down  the  greater  part  of  them.  Subscriptions  were 
raised  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  following  year  this  work 
was  commenced,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  1770. 
It  was  so  managed  that  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
sufficient  accommodation  was  at  all  times  reserved  for 
the  usual  number  of  patients.  The  structure,  which  was 
planned  and  partly  executed  by  Gibbs,  now  consists  of 
four  piles  of  building,  surrounding  a  court,  and  joined 
togetner  by  stone  gateways.  The  buildings  on  three  sides 
of  the  quadrangle  contain  the  wards  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  patients ;  the  other  side  contains  a  large  hall,  a 
counting-house,  and  other  offices.  To  the  south  wing  of 
the  hospital  a  neat  stone  building  has  been  recently  erected 
fSn*  the  sole  use  of  the  medical  establishment  In  the  theatre, 
periodical  courses  of  lectiu«s  are  delivered  by  distinguished 
practitioners  to  the  various  students  who  attend  the  hos- 
pital in  order  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  principal  eate  of  the  hospital  is  in  Smithfield, 
and  is  of  earlier  date  &an  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  having 
been  erected  in  1702.  It  consists  of  a  mstic  basement  in 
which  there  is  a  large  archway.  A  statue  of  Henry  VIII. 
is  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  a  niche  over  the  key-stone,  guarded 
on  each  side  by  two  Corinthian  pillars ;  above  these  pillars 
there  is  on  each  side  an  interrupted  semi-circular  pediment, 
on  the  segments  of  which  recline  two  emblematic  human 
figuras,  designed  to  represent  Lameness  and  Disease.  Tbe 
whole  gateway,  which  has  very  lately  undergone  a  thorough 
renovation,  is  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment,  the 
tympanum  of  which  contains  the  royal  arms.  The  grand 
staircase  of  the  hospital  was  painted  gratuitously  by  Ho- 
irarth :  the  subjects  are  the  Good  Samaritan  ;  the  Pool  of 
Bcthesda ;  Rahere  laying  the  foundation ;  and  a  sick  man 
carried  on  a  Utter,  attended  by  monks.  (Strype's  Stow't 
Survey  of  London ;  Maitland's  History  of  London  ;  Mal- 
colm's Jjmdiniwn  Redivivum  ;  Highmore's  i^6/ttf  CAart- 
ties  of  London.) 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  one  of  the  Antilles,  in  17°  53' 
N.  lat.,  and  62'^  54'  W.  long.,  having  the  islands  of  St. 
Martin  on  the  north,  and  St.  Christopher's  on  the  south ; 
its  distance  iVom  the  former  of  these  islands  is  12  mOes, 
and  firom  the  latter  28  miles. 

St  Bartholomew  is  of  an  irregular  shape.  Its  greatest 
length  is  from  east  to  west,  and  its  area  is  about  sixty 
•quare  miles.  Tbe  shores  are  rocky  and  dangerous,  and 
should  not  be  approached  without  the  assistance  of  an  ex- 
perienced pik>t  It  contains  only  one  port,  Le  Car^nage, 
which,  however,  n  veiT  safe  and  commodious ;  H  is  on  Uie 
west  side  of  the  islana,  and  near  to  thir  harbour  is  the  town 
Gustavia,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  very  mixed  population  of 
Swedes,  English,  FVeneh,  Danes,  and  Americans.  There 
are  no  springs  on  the  island,  and  the  sole  dependence  of 
the  inhabitants  for  water  is  upon  the  rain ;  they  have,  in 
some  dry  seasons,  been  oompelled  to  import  water  from  tiie 
netghbourin|^  islands. 

"Hie  soil  ts  good,  and  produces  sugar,  eotton,  tobacco, 
mandioc,  and  indigo.  Some  limestone  of  peculiar  quality 
is  quarried  a&d  sent  to  different  islands  in  the  West  In^jps, 
where  it  is  used  for  building  purposes.    There  is  abundance 


St.  Bartholomew  was  first  settled  in  164d  by  a  colonT  of 
Frenchmen,  who  went  fbr  that  purpose  from  6t  Clms* 
topher  s.  In  1689  it  was  taken  by  the  English  under 
Admiral  Thornhill,  and  remained  in  their  possession  until 
the  peace  of  1697,  when  it  was  restored  to  France.  In  1 74$ 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  was  once  more 
given  up  under  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  In  1785 
the  island  was  ceded  by  France  to  Sweden,  and  it  has 
since  continued  subject  to  that  power.  The  population  of 
the  island  is  about  8000 ;  two-thirds  of  tiiat  number  are 
negro  slaves  belonging  to  the  planten,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  are  Frenchmen. 

(Thompson's  Aleedo;  Purdy*8  Columbtan  Nwrif^ator; 
Malham's  Naval  Gazetteer,) 
B  ARTIN.  or  BARTAN,  river.    [See  PARTRX^witrs.] 
BARH^OLI,  DANIEa.B,  was  bom  at  Fetrara,  in  1608. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits. 
After  passing  through  his  preliminary  studies,  and  makin:; 
his  vows,  he  was  very  desirous  to  go  to  India,  to  join  tbe 
missionaries  of  his   order,  who  were  then  engaged   in 
spreading  Christianity  through  the  East ;  but  his  superiors, 
judging  that  he  would  be  more  useful  at  home,  emplo}cd 
him  as  a  preacher  in  various  parts  of  Italy.    As  he  was 
proceeding  to  Palermo,  to  preach  there  during  the  Lent  ot 
1646,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Capri,  and  after- 
wards continuecl  his  voyage  in  another  vessel.    Although 
he  had  lost  the  MS.  of  his  sermons,  he  contrived,  bv  means 
of  a  few  fragments  which  he  had  preser%*ed,  and  witn  tbe  as- 
sistance of  a  good  memory,  to  go  through  his  Quaresimule  of 
about  forty  sermons,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience.    In 
1650  he  was  sent  for  to  Rome  by  the  FatherGeneraL  and 
commissioned  to  write  tbe  history  of  the  Order  in  the 
Italian  language.     He  divided  his  subjeet  by  treating 
successively  of  the  different  parts  of  the  worn  in  which 
the  Order  had  established  itself.     He  began  with  Asia, 
htoria  delta  Compaema  di  GesHi,  fAsia,  parte  prmao,  fol., 
Roma,  1663.    In  this  volume  he  treats  of  tbe  first  mis- 
sionaries sent  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  East,  begintoinr  with 
Francisco  Xavier,  who  was  styled  the  Apostle  of  the  indies. 
He  describes  the  first  success  of  the  misswns  on  the  Ma- 
labar and  Coromandel  coasts,  at  Malacca,  &e.     The  work 
may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  Barro6*s  Asia  Portuguesa^ 
Bartoli  published  next,  //  Giappone^  eeeonda  parte  deir 
Asia,  fol.,  Roma,  1660;— perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
his  works.     The  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Japan, 
and  its  subsequent  total  eradication  by  fire  and  sword,  are 
remarkable  historical  events.    Bartoli*s  narrative  embraces 
the  whole  history  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  ftom  the  landmg 
of  its  first  preaeher,  Xavier,  m  1549,  till  its  complete  ex- 
tinction, in  1637,  when  Japan  was  closed  against  ail  Eu- 
ropeans, with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  who  were,  and 
are  still,  allowed  to  trade  at  the  harbour  of  Nangasali. 
Tbe  book  contains  many  interesting  particulars ;  the  writer 
is  honest  and  conscientious,  though  he  may  in  some  in- 
stances appear  credulous  on  the  subject  of  snpematuiAl 
agency ;  be  drew  his  facts  from  original  and  recent  docu* 
ments,  and  with  great  good  sense  shows  the  fhnlts  which 
the  Christians  committed,  and  which  contributed  to  tbeir 
ruin.     He  gives  a  very  good  sketch  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  Japanese. 

Bartoli's  next  publication  was  La  Cifia,  terza  part*  deU' 
Asia,  fol.,  Roma,  1663.  This  work,  which  embrares  also 
the  missions  to  Cochin  China  and  Tonkin,  eonchsdes  Bartoir* 
account  of  Asia— an  account  replete  with  interest,  fbr  these 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  heroic  times  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits.  He  next  published  L  Italia^  prima  parte  dtit 
Europa,  fol.,  Roma,  1673;— and  DeU*  InghiUerra,  parU 
deU*  Europa,  fol.,  Roma,  1667.  This  is  a  historr  of  th« 
English  Catholics,  principally  under  EUiabeth  and  Jaiaes  I.  r 
the  author  passes  rapidly  over  the  reign  of  Ifary,  *  who,' 
he  says,  '  was  obliged  to  use  the  sword,  in  order  to  cot 
off  the  mortified  limbs  of  the  nation,  for  Ibir  ther  shoold 
infect  the  rest*  But  in  the  body  of  his  work,  ana  in  the 
deliberate  investigation  of  facts*  Bartoli  shows  as  vioch  fair- 
ness as  oonld  be  expected  from  a  man  of  hia  order,  and  of 
the  times  in  which  he  wrote.  Bartoli  wrote  also  the  hfw  of 
Ignatius  do  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jetnits,  Vftm  e 
htituto  di  8,  Jgnaxio,  fol.,  Roma«  1689.  Ttkctw  i% 
however,  another  and  older  life  of  Ignatius,  Inr  Father 
Ribadenetra,  a  countryman  and  contemporary  or  Loyo>a. 
Bartoli  wrote  likewise  the  lives  of  the  Generals  Cara&'nod 
Borgia,  and  other  distinguished  memben  of  his  order. 


of  wood  in  the  island,  induding  lignttm-vitae  and  iron«>wood.  J     Baitoli's  works  oontain  a  vast  quantity  of  malanali  ist 
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ever  after  liid  fatber  and  supporter.  In  tlie  words  of 
bis  proUgi,  written  at  a  late  period  of  the  life  of  the 
latter,  *  He  laid  the  foundation  of  what  little  prosperity 
in  life  I  now  or  may  in  future  enjoy;  and  if  it  shaU 
ever  he  my  fortune,  either  hy  my  labours  or  my  zeal,  to 
advance  the  progress  of  sciencoi  or  to  reflect  any  honour 
upon  my  country,  I  should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  men 
if  I  did  not  acknowledge  and  wish  it  to  be  known  that  it 
was  David  Rittenhouse  who  enabled  me  to  be  useful/  In 
1785  Mr.  Barton  accompanied  his  uncle  and  the  other 
American  commissioners  in  fixing  the  western  boundary 
of  Philadelphia.  On  this  occasion  he  enjoyed  peculiarly 
favourable  opportunities  for  studying  the  manners  of  the 
American  Indians,  their  history,  ai^  their  traditional  me- 
dicines ;  and  thus  he  was  led  into  some  curious  investigations 
concerning  such  subjects,  by  which  he  gained  considerable 
reputation.  When  about  twenty-one,  Mr.  Barton  embarked 
for  Great  Britain  with  a  view  to  completing  his  medical 
education  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  about  two 
years ;  owing,  however,  to  some  dissatisfaction  with  two  of 
the  professors,  who  be  fancied  did  not  show  him  sufficient 
attention,  he  went  to  Gottingen  to  graduate,  although  he 
had  distinguished  himself  at  Edinburgh  by  gaining  the 
Harveian  prixe  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  for  his  disser- 
tation on  the  medical  qualities  of  the  henbane.  Upon  his 
return  from  Europe  Dr.  Barton  established  himself  in  Phila- 
delphia as  a  physician,  and  soon  found  some  practice.  His 
reputation  for  attainments  in  natural  science  introduced  him 
so  speedily  into  notice,  that  when  only  twenty-four  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history  and  botany  in  the 
college  of  Philadelphia,  and  thus  was  the  earliest  teacher 
of  natural  science  in  the  transatlantic  world,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  hold  zealously  and  successfully  for 
six-and-twenty  years,  dispersing  annually  through  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States  a  number  of  well- 
grounded  naturalists,  who  must  have  contributed  most 
essentially,  by  their  taste  and  pursuits,  to  foster  among  the 
Americans  that  love  for  the  pleasures  of  science  from  which 
they  are  now  deriving  their  reputation  among  foreign  na- 
tions. In  1802  Dr.  Barton  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  when  thirty  he  be- 
came professor  of  materia  medica ;  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Rush  he  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, which  he  held  till  his  death;  and  in  the  year  1809 
he  became  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
the  highest  mark  of  respect  for  professional  talent  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  his  feUow  citizens  to  bestow.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  his  incessant  labours,  and  the  heavy 
duties  of  his  professional  avocations,  which,  as  his  bio- 
frrapher  observes,  had  been  performed  with  a  fatal  degree  of 
faithftilness,  produced  their  usual  effects :  his  constitution 
gradually  wore  down  beneath  the  perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween severe  bodily  infirmity  and  an  ever-restless  mind ; 
till  at  last,  after  visiting  Europe  in  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
smre  his  shattered  powers,  he  died  in  December,  1815, 
{laving  gone  through  a  career  alike  honourable  to  himself 
and  useful  to  his  country.  The  writing  of  Dr.  Barton 
consist  chiefly  of  papers  upon  various  subjects  relating  to 
the  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  North  America,  and 
an  elementary  work  on  botany,  which  passed  through  two 
American  editions.  They  all  evince  an  ardent  zeal  for  his 
favourite  pursuits  and  a  scrupulous  exactness  in  the  state- 
ments he  put  forth  ;  and  they  must  have  contributed  in  a 
most  powerful  degree  to  the  advancement  of  North  Ame- 
rican science.  Among  other  things  we  may  mention  that 
he  was  the  first  person  to  notice  the  curious  power  of  cam- 
phor when  steep^  in  water  to  revive  faded  flowers,  showing 
it  to  be  a  vegetable  stimulant  of  pecuUar  energy.  '  I  have 
learned  that  to  distrust  is  nervus  sapientis,'  said  our  cele- 
brated countryman  John  Ray ;  this  most  important  prin- 
ciple was  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Barton  in  a  manner  which 
showed  the  soundness  of  his  mind  and  the  goodness  of  his 
judgment.  *  Credulity,'  he  used  to  say,  '  is  the  most  in- 
jurious feature  in  the  character  of  the  naturalist  as  well  as 
of  the  historian.  Its  influence  in  one  individual  is  often 
felt  and  propagated  through  many  ages.  Unfortunately, 
too,  it  has  been  the  sin  of  naturalists,  or  those  who  have 
touched  on  questions  relative  to  natural  history.*  When  his 
circumstances  became  easy,  Dr.  Barton  did  not  forget  the 
Talue  of  assistance  to  those  labourers  in  science  to  whom 
fortune  had  been  unpropitious :  among  his  many  acts  of 
bberality  ought  to  be  mentioned  two  in  particular  which 
baya  boon  attended  with  permanentlj  yaluable  results.    At 


his  private  charge  the  late  Frederick  Pursh  tras  sent  to  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  western  territory  of  the 
Southern  States  for  the  sake  of  exploring  their  vegetable 
productions  ;  on  which  occasion  he  acquired  the  mofet  valu- 
able part  of  the  materials  from  which  he  subsequently  pre- 
pared his  American  Flora,  At  a  later  period  Dr.  Barton 
enabled  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  1810,  to  visit  the  northern  and 
north-western  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  adjoining 
British  territories  with  a  similar  object  in  view :  how  lar»:e 
an  accession  of  discovery  resulted  from  this  also  is  well 
known  from  the  works  both  of  Pursh  and  of  Nuttall  him- 
self. These  two  botanists  agreed  to  name  one  of  the  finest 
of  their  discoveries  Bartonia,  in  honour  of  their  patron ; 
and  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Kuttalt 
if  he  had  imitated  the  example  of  Pursh  by  graleftilly  ac- 
knowledging his  obligations  to  his  benefactor  in  the  prefat^e 
to  his  work,  instead  of  making  his  memory  the  subject  of  a 
contemptible  sauabble. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  principal  part  of  the  above  in- 
formation to  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Professor  Barton 
by  his  nephew,  Dr.  William  P.  C.  Barton,  himself  a  botanist 
of  considerable  reputation.  He  is  the  author  of  a  ufleful 
Compendium  ^  the  Flora  o/ Philadelphia ;  of  two  volume* 
quarto  on  the  Vegetable  Materia  medica  of  the  Vnit^i 
States,  a  work  of  great  value ;  and  of  a  Flora  of  ^urih 
America^  in  three  volumes,  4to.  published  between  1821 
and  1824.  The  botanical  plates  in  these  two  last  works  are 
by  far  the  best  that  have  yet  appeared  in  the  continent  of 
America,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  must 
celebrated  European  botanists. 

BARTON,  ELIZABETH,  the  'holy  maid  of  Kent.' 
Respecting  the  early  life  of  this  woman  we  possess  no  infor- 
mation. She  first  becomes  known  to  us  in  1525,  when,  m 
the  humble  capacity  of  servant  at  an  inn  at  Aldington  in 
Kent,  she  began  to  acquire  a  local  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
miraculous  endowments.  She  was  subject  to  fits  of  an 
epileptical  character,  and,  in  the  paroxysms  of  her  disorder, 
vented  her  feelings  in  incoherent  phrases  and  exclamatiot.x, 
which  one  Richard  Master,  parson  of  the  said  parish,  t<:K>k. 
advantage  of  to  make  people  believe  that  she  was  an  instru- 
ment of  divine  revelation.  This  opinion,  which  soon  lic^'r^n 
to  gain  ground,  was  favoured  by  those  feelings  of  super- 
stitious reverence  with  which  the  ignorant  often  regard  per- 
sons of  a  diseased  intellect.  Master  and  Dr.  Buckinu,  a 
monk  of  Canterbury,  took  her  under  their  direction,  and 
instructed  her  in  the  tricks  she  should  play.  At  first  it  .s 
probable  that  she  was  simply  their  instrument,  but  ahe  v^'nm 
appears  to  have  become  a  kind  of  accomplice,  thoui;h  we 
cannot  perhaps  fairly  consider  her,  in  any  part  of  her  cartvr. 
as  of  perfectly  sound  mind.  A  successful  prediction  lent  its 
aid  to  the  general  delusion.  A  child  of  the  master  of  the 
inn  happened  to  be  ill,  when  Elizabeth  was  attacked  by 
one  of  her  fits.  On  recovering,  she  inquired  whether  the 
child  was  dead?  She  was  told  that  it  was  still  living.  '  It 
will  not  Uve,  I  announce  to  you ;  its  death  has  been  revealtMl 
to  me  in  a  vision,'  was  the  answer.  The  child  died,  and 
Elizabeth  was  immediaitcly  regarded  as  one  favoured  by 
Heaven  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  soon  after  entexvd 
the  convent  of  St.  Sepulchre's  at  Canterbury,  and  became 
a  nun. 

In  this  new  situation  her  ecstasies  and  revelations  wt^re 
multiplied,  and  she  became  generally  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  '  holy  maid  of  Kent.'  Several  persons  of  distn.'-< 
tion, '  nobles  as  well  as  spiritual  persons,*  to  quote  from  thv 
statute,  believed  in  her  dixine  mission.  Bishop  Fi»her.  tlie 
most  honest  prelate  of  his  time,  and  Archbishop  Warfaam.  a 
learned  and  amiable  man,  countenanced  her  pretensi«m>: 
and,  above  all,  the  strong  intellect  and  upright  heart  of  S.r 
Thomas  More  did  not  secure  him  against  Uie  errors  of  h!«> 
age.  (See  Cromwell's  letter  to  Fisher  in  the  Appendix  t.> 
Burnet.  Fisher  s  speech  in  defence  of  himself  in  the  affair 
of  the  Maid  of  Kent  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  Ptiriui- 
mentary  History,  vol.  i.  p.  520,  from  Collier.)  In  bis  U  tir  r 
to  Cromwell,  More  tells  us  that  the  king  himself  fir^t  drt^ 
his  attention  to  the  trances  and  ravings  of  the  *ainy  n\.!>. 
having  called  upon  him  to  report  upon  a  paper-roU  v^hu-. 
Archbishop  Warham  had  sent  to  Henry  of  what  she  !..i ! 
seen  in  her  visions.  'I  told  him,*  says  More,  *  that  in  tr  <«i 
faith  I  found  nothing  in  these  words  that  I  could  an}  th  uz 
regard  or  esteem;  for  seeing  that  some  part  fell  in  rh}1^ln, 
and  that,  God  wots,  full  rude  also,  for  any  reason,*  &<•! 
wots,  that  I  saw  therein,  a  right  simple  woman  mi^ht  ta 
my  mind  apeak  it  of  her  own  wit  well  eftough;*  but  adde^ 
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all  ito  voffds  of  hia  ibrmer  denunciations.  Boraoh  received 
flMmi  JeiemiaU  the  farther  commend  to  take  the  roll  and 
yead  its  oontenti  in  both  the  interior  and  the  entrance  of  the 
temple.  When  the  purport  of  the  message  contained  in  the 
roll  waa  declared  to  the  princes,  they  summoned  Baruch 
into  their  presence,  and  caused  him  to  read  the  roll  before 
tiiem.  Tlie  awf\il  tidings  so  deeply  impressed  the  princes, 
that  they  endeavoured  to  communicate  them  to  the  king, 
advising  at  the  same  time  both  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to 
seek  safety  in  concealment.  After  having  heard  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  roll,  Jehoiakim  out  it  in  pieces,  and  oast 
it  -into  the  fire,  which  was  kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the 
winter-honse  in  which  he  sat.  Jehoiakim  commanded  his 
servants  to  apprehend  both  the  prophet  and  the  scribe ;  but 
they  were  alnady  concealed  (B.C.  606). 

After  tbs  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchad- 
neazar  led  the  Jews  captive  to  Babylon,  Baruch  and  his 
master  Jeremiah  obtained  permission  to  remain  in  Pales- 
tine, and  to  choose  their  plac»  of  residence ;  but  both  were 
afterwards  carried  into  Egypt,  by  Jochanan  Ben  Kareach, 
B.C.  5S8.  (Comp.  Jer.  Yxxii.  12-16 ;  xxxvi.  4,  17,  27,  32 ; 
xliii.  3-6  ;  :dv.  1,  2.    Josephi  Antiquitates,  x.  9,  1.) 

From  some  of  these  passages  we  learn  that  Baruch  was 
present  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Concerning  the 
alose  of  Bamch's  life  there  exists  a  diversity  of  opinion. 
According  to  one  tradition,  Baruch  died  in  Egypt ;  another 
asserts  tlutt  he  went  from  Egypt  to  Babylon,  and  died  there 
twelve  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  leaving  a 
celebrated  disciple  in  the  person  of  Ezra,  the  scribe,  and 
subsequent  leader  of  the  Jews. 

The  most  antient  copies  of  the  book  of  Baruch  still  extant 
are  written  in  Greek ;  but  on  account  of  supposed  He- 
braisms in  the  style,  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that 
it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished, with  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha,  in  a  Hebrew  transla- 
tion, by  Seckel  Isaac  Frsenkel ;  Leipzig,  1830. 

The  book  commences  with  an  historical  introduction,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Baruch  read  this  writing  to  the  exiles 
in  Babylon,  in  the  fifth  year,  on  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
at  the  time  when  the  Chaldeans  burned  Jerusalem.  We 
read  (in  2  Kings  xxv.  8  and  9)  that,  *  in  tJie  fifth  month,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  which  is  the  nineteenth  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzar-adan, 
captain  of  the  guard,  a  servant  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  unto 
Jerusalem ;  and  he  burned  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
king*s  house,  and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem  burned  he 
with  fire.*  Since  it  was  generally  known  that  Baruch  was 
in  Jerusalem  during  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  that  he 
shortly  afterwards  accompanied  Jeremiah  into  Egypt,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  he  read  his  composition  at  Ba- 
bylon on  the  very  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We 
therefore  conjecture  that  the  expressions  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  book  of  Baruch  imply  that  it  was  read  at 
Babylon  on  some  ahniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. This  anniversary  occurred,  perhaps,  many  years 
after  the  overthrow  took  palace.  The  latter  supposition  would 
obviate  the  objections  raised  by  the  comparison  of  Baruch 
(i.  7),  in  which  Joachim  is  styled  the  high-priest,  with  Kings 
(2.  xxv.  18),  in  which  we  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
i|truction  Seraiah  was  chief  priest. 

The  introduction  states  that  •  Baruch  did  read  the  words 
of  this  book  in  the  hearing  of  Jechonias,  King  of  Judah,  and 
in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  the  elders,  and  the  nobles  that 
came  to  hear  the  book;  whereupon  they  wept,  fasted, 
prayed,  and  made  a  collection  of  money,  which  they  sent  to 
Jerusalem,  to  Joachim,  the  high-priest,  the  son  of  Chelcias, 
the  son  of  Shallum ;  and  to  the  priests,  and  to  all  the  people 
who  were  found  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  same  time 
when  he  received  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
which  were  carried  out  of  the  temple,  to  return  them  into 
the  land  of  Judah.*  In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter commences  the  letter  of  the  exiles  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem.  This  letter  contains  an  exhortation  to  pray  for 
the  King  of  Babylon,  and  the  exiled  brethren,  to  confess 
their  sins,  and  to  pray  according  to  a  certain  form,  which  is 
subjoined.  It  is  not  quite  certain  where  the  letter  of  the 
exiles  terminates  and  the  real  book  of  Baruch  commences. 
It  seems»  however,  that  the  real  book  begins  at  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  third  chapter ;  there,  at  least,  commences  the 
reproof  of  the  Israelites,  on  account  of  their  departure  from 
the  law  of  God.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  assurance  that 
the  people,  after  having  been  punished,  should  not  always 
remain  io  jnisery.  (Chap,  iv.  4--8.)  Then  follows  an  elegiac 


song  of  Jerusalem  personified  (chap.iv.  9—^),  and  a  strain 
of  consolation  addressed  to  Jerusalem,  containing  a  promie* 
of  restoration.    (Chap.  iv.  30  ;  v.  9.) 

The  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Banieh  was  not  reec^* 
niscd  either  by  the  antient  Jews,  or  the  fatheia  of  the  Chris 
tian  church.    But  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematises  thoM 
who  exclude  it  from  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

To  the  editions  of  the  book  of  Banieh  now  in  use  is  sq1>- 
joined  a  letter  of  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon.  In 
some  manuscripts  this  letter  is  fbund  separately.  It  con- 
tains a  denunciation  against  idolatry,  and  seems  to  be  an 
imitation  of  Jer.  x.  1—16,  and  xxix.  1 — 2.3.  The  second 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees seems  to  refer  to  it. 

The  version  of  the  book  of  Baruch  found  in  the  Valgatp 
was  not  executed  by  Jerome,  but  is  a  more  antient  transla- 
tion. Joseph  Maria  Caro  published  another  okl  Latin  version, 
at  Rome,  1668,  4to.  The  London  Pdlyglott  eontains  i 
Syriac  and  a  Latin  version  of  Baruch.  In  the  Paris  1\j1\> 
glott  is  a  Syriao  version  of  a  book  of  Baruch,  different  from 
the  Greek  copies. 

Further  information  concerning  the  book  of  Bantch  may 
be  found  in  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Eichhom,  Jahn,  BerUmld,  De  Wette,  and  others.  (Griine- 
berg  Exercitatio  de  Libro  Baruchi  Apocfypho,  Gott 
1796;  8vo.) 

BARYTES.    [See  Barium.] 

BARYTO-CALCITE,  a  mineral  first  shown  by  Brouke 
to  be  a  hitherto-unknown  species,  and  described  by  htm  in 
the  Armah  of  Philosophy  far  August,  1824,  occurs  in  cvu- 
siderable  quantity,  botn  crystallized  and  massive,  at  Al^t  n 
in  Cumberland.  The  form  of  the  crystal  is  an  ublioLe 
rhombic  prism,  as  wiH  be  seen  in  the  aooompanyiag  figurr. 
the  following  being  the  measuxements  as  given  by  >Ir. 
Brooke :— 
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This  form  was  variously  modified  by  a  number  of  plannt. 
so  dull  as  not  to  admit  of  measurements  sufficiently  accurate 
to  allow  their  character  to  be  obtained,  and  they  naf«,  ix)tt- 
sequently,  been  omitted  in  the  figure.    Two  bright  cleavage 

f lanes  are  readily  obtained  in  the  directions  of  the  f«i<.» 
^andM. 

It  ia  composed,  according  to  Mr.  Children's  analysis,  of— 
Carbonate  of  baryta  .         .        «     65*9 

Carbonate  of  lime     .        .         .         «    33*6 
together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
and  may  therefore  be  justly  considered  as  an  atOQiic  com- 
bination, expressed  by  the  formula 

Ba  C  +  Ca  C. 
Its  lustre  is  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous ;  the  hardni^^i 
~  4  ;  and  the  specific  gravity  =  3*66. 

BA'RYTON,  or  BARITONE,  from  /Jopdc,  heavy,  jrraw. 
and  rdvoc,  tone,  the  male  voice,  the  compass  of  which  is  \  •  - 
tveen  that  of  llie  tenor  and  the  base.  Dr.  Bennatt,  in  \  i> 
recently-published  Recherche^ 9ur  la  M6canitme  delaf  tr 
Humaine,  applies  a  new  term,  baritenor,  to  this  voice, «  Ln  a 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  above,  for  that,  acoordins  t  * 
its  etymological  meaning,  would  seem  to  imply  a  low  rati  rr 
than  a  high  base. 

BARYTON  is  also  the  name  of  an  instrument  similar  to 
the  viol  da  Gamba  [see  Viol  djl  Gamba],  invented  in  I  ;iKi, 
but  now  entirely  disused.  Haydn  composed  no  Icm  thja 
163  pieces  for  the  baryton,  or  bearitonOf  which  was  the  iz- 
vourite  instrument  of  his  natron.  Prince  Nioola  Estarhas> . 

BAS,  ISLE  OF,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  department 
of  Finist^re  in  Franee,  was  formerly  included  in  thepro\ii.<  .- 
of  Basse  BreUgne,  or  Lower  Brittany.  It  lies  oflfthe  torn  r. 
of  Roscoff,  and  there  is  a  fort  upon  it  to  protect  the  road  ^  i 
Rosooff*.  The  coast  in  this  port  ia  very  rocl^.  The  uJai  1 
is  about  three  ot  four  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  i  :.r 
and  a  half  to  two  miles  broad  from  north  to  K>udu  It  Lt> 
in  48'  45'  N.  laL,  4**  W.  long,  from  Givenwieh. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  given  in  the  Dietiottnaire  I'ka- 
vend  de  la  France  (Paris,  1804)  at  about  80a»  an  chM{t> 
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According  to  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  the  columnar  structure 
of  basalt  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  numerous  spheres  or 
apheroids  on  each  other  during  the  cooling  of  the  rock,  such 
aiiberes  or  spheroids  being  produced  in  planes  of  refrigera- 
Son  or  absorption.    This  author  took,  seven  hundred  weight 
•f  an  amorphous  basalt  named  Rowley  Rag,  kept  it  in  fusion 
lor  more  than  six  hours,  and  cooled  it  so  gradually  that  eight 
days  elapsed  beforo  it  was  taken  from  the  furnace.    The 
ahape  of  the  mass  was  uneven,  and  while  the  thinner  por- 
tion was,  in  consequence  of  more  rapid  cooling,  vitreous,  the 
thicker  was  stony,  the  one  state  passing  into  the  other.    It 
was  observed  that  numerous  spheroids  had  been  formed, 
sometimes  two  inches  in  diameter.    They  were  radiated  with 
distinct  fibres,  the  latter  also  forming  concentric  coats  when 
•circumstances  were  favourable  to  such  an  arrangement. 
IVhen  the  temperature  had  been  sufficiently  continued,  the 
centres  of  the  spheroids  became  compact  before  they  attained 
the  diameter  of  half  an  inch.    When  '  two  spheroids  came 
into  contact  no  penetration  ensued,  but  the  two  bodies  be- 
came mutually  compressed  and  separated  by  a  plane,  well 
defined  and  invested  with  a  rusty  colour,'  and  when  several 
mot  they  formed  prisms. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Gregory  Watt's  inferences  from 
these  facts : — *  In  a  stratum  composed  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber in  superficial  extent,  but  only  one  in  height,  of  ipopene- 
trable  spheroids,  witli  nearly  equidistant  centres,  if  their 
peripheries  should  come  in  contact  in  the  same  plane,  it 
sooms  obvious  that  their  mutual  action  would  form  them 
into  hexagons ;  and  if  these  were  resisted  below,  and  there 
was  no  opposing  cause  above  them,  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  they  would  extend  their  dimensions  upwards,  and  thus 
form  hexagonal  prisms,  whose  length  might  be  indefinitely 
greater  than  their  diameters.  The  farther  the  extremities 
of  the  radii  were  removed  from  the  centra,  the  greater  would 
be  their  approach  to  parallelism ;  and  the  structure  would 
be  finally  propagated  by  nearly  parallel  fibres,  still  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  the  hexagonal  prism  with  which  their 
incipient  formation  commenced ;  and  the  prisms  might  thus 
shoot  to  an  indefinite  length  into  the  undisturbed  central 
mass  of  the  tluid,  till  their  structure  was  deranged  by  the 
superior  influence  of  a  counteracting  cause.*  {Observations 
on  Basalt,  4^.;  P^^.  Trans.,  1804.) 

Accoi-ding  to  this  theory,  which  is  certainly  the  best 
hitherto  framed  to  account  for  the  columnar  structure  of  ba- 
salt, the  irregularity  of  the  prisms  would  obviously  depend 
upon  the  unequal  distances  of  the  centres  of  the  spheroids, 
and  the  consequent  unequal  pressure ;  and  it  is  further  in- 
ferred tlmt  the  joints  sometimes  observable  in  basaltic  co- 
lumns correspond  with  the  concentric  coats  noticed  above. 
Two  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  columnar  basalt 
hitherto  discovered  are  found  in  the  British  islands,  one  on 
the  noith-eastooast  of  Ireland  [see  Giant's  Causeway],  and 
the  other  among  the  Hebrides  fsee  Staff  a].  The  largest 
columns  yet  observed  aro  found  at  Fairhead  at  the  former 
place,  where,  according  to  the  acouratis  measurement  of 
some  by  the  Oidnance  trigonometrical  survey  of  Ireland, 
they  are  317  feet  in  height,  the  sides  of  these  enormous 
prisms  occasionally  measuring  5  feet. 

Some  non- columnar  basalts  present  no  trace  of  any  par- 
ticular arrangement  of  parts,  while  others  show  a  globular 
structure,  so  that  when  the  rock  becomes  much  decomposed 
it  has  the  appearance  of  numerous  bombshells  and  cannon- 
balls  cemented  together  by  a  ferruginous  substance.  This 
globular  structure  is  sometimes  also  apparent  when  the  de- 
composition of  the  rock  has  not  been  considerable,  being 
well  exhibited  in  the  concentric  arrangement  of  coats  of 
basalt  round  centres  at  variable  distonces  from  each  other,  in 
tho  manner  represented  beneath. 


•ubstaneefl,  such  aa  agates,  onyxes,  and  olfaer  nmenih, 
which  have  been  infiltrated  into  cavities  farmed  by  bubble* 
of  gas  or  vapour  while  the  fock  was  in  a  state  of  fu8ii>n.    As 
these  bubbles  have  sometimes  been  lenjjthened  by  the  flaw 
of  the  rock  before  it  finally  cooled,  the  mfiltrated  conicni* 
flllmg  such  lengthened  cavities  have  the  appearance  (»f 
almonds  sticking  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  whence  the  name 
amygdaloid.    When,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a  great  tabular 
mass  of  basalt  is  composed  of  superimposed  beds^  some  c^ 
lumnar,  some  amorphous,  and  others  amygdaloidal,  lht>e 
characters  are  sufficient  to  authorize  a  ooncluftion  that  the 
whole  mass  has  not  been  produced  at  one  upborst  of  bafcalt. 
but  that  there  were  several  flows  of  melted  matter  to  ah»  h 
different  conditions  gave  different  characters ;  the  amyjiaa- 
loidal  structure,  particularly,  pointing  to  the  absence  of  vrr^ 
considerable  pressure  upon  the  basalt  so  charact«ri«ed,  beture 
it  became  solid. 

BASCINET,  BASINET,  or  BASNET,  was  a  bght  hel- 
met, so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin,  generiiil> 
without  a  visor,  though,  from  different  quotations  of  the  term 
badnez  d  visieres,  cited  by  Ducange(G/ow«-.  foL  Franc, 
ad  M.  1681,  p.  425)  from  Chronicles  and  Romances  of  fh^ 
Thirteenth  and  Fburteenth  Centuries,  it  appears  thai  tue 
visor  occasionally  accompanied  it.  So  in  the  History  ^/ 
Dauphiny  we  have  *  Item  duos  basignetos  cum  viserii^,  ii. 
sol.  vi.  den.'   (Meyrick's  Crit,  Inquiry  into  Antieni  Arm^^ur, 

vol.  iii.  Gloss.)  ^  -   • 

Finchet,  says  Grose  (it  should  be  Fauchet,  Origtnes  <A . 
Chevaliers,  Armoiries,  et  Heraux,  8vo.  Paris,  1606,  p-  ;i.  h  ». 
supposes  them  to  have  been  a  lighter  sort  of  helmet  t)/. 
did  not  cADver  the  face,  and  says  he  finds  that  the  kni^.  > 
often  exchanged  their  helmets  for  bascineto  when  m--<  a 
fatigued,  and  wishing  to  ease  and  refiresh  themsehes,  at  i 
time  when  they  could  not  with  propriety  to  unarmed. 

Basoinets  were  worn  in  the  reigns  of  Edwards  II.  an-i 
III.  and  Richard  II.  by  most  of  the  English  infantr>\  .i. 
may  be  repeatedly  seen  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  and  oth-  r 
public  re<c)rd8.  (See  Grose s  Treatise  on  Antieni  Armour, 
4to.  Lond.  1786,  pp.  10,  11.) 

Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  in  his  Engraved  Illmtraivmn  'j 
Antient  Arms  and^  Armour,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xiv.  fig.  3,  give**  j 
bascinet  with  its  ventaille,  baviere,  or  visiere  of  the  time  .•! 
Richard  II. ;  and  pi.  Uxiv.  fig.  i.,  a  bascinet  of  the  Umc  o( 
Henry  V. 
BASE,  in  Architecture.    [See  CoLtrMW.] 
BASE,  in  music,  from  Bdet^  (basis),  the  base  or  foondati.  :i, 
the  k>west  part,  whether  vocal  or  instrun^entaU   This  won!  :^ 
frequently  written  bass,  but  the  etymology,  and  more  e»f^»- 
cially  the  pronunciation,  are  decidedly  in  favoqr  of  the  ortr:  >- 
graphy  here  adopted,  which  is  sanctio|ied  by  Dr.  John^  v. 
and  other  high  authorities.  «The  b(ue,'  says  Rousseau,  •  i*  1 1  •? 
most  important  of  parts,  the  whole  harmony  is  founded  in 
it ;  hence  it  is  a  maxim  with  musicians,  that  when  the  l»n 
is  good  the  harmony  is  rarely  otherwise.*   M.  Subxer  adov 
this  opinion ;  and  we  do  not  differ  from  two  such  able«  >i:< 
philosophical  writers,  without  having  duly  considered  ibt 
question.    But  if  by  the  words  most  important  is  mo »  t 
that  which  can  least  be  dispensed  with,  then  both  assun.    > 
are  in  error,  for  the  highest  part  or  melody  is,  unque^t. 
ably,  the  most  essential.    It  is  the  theme,  &e  subject.^ 
out  which  the  other  parts,  however  numerous,  are  unintc 
gible.    It  being  understood  that  we  are  not  speakins    * 
instrumental  accompaniments,  such  as  violin,  flute,  K 
which,  in  the  score,  are  frequently  above  the  highest  •.   .'  i 
part  or  melody.    In  composition  in  two  parts  the  tyro  f* 
It  more  difficult  to  write  a  correct  base  than  a  tident  < 
melody,  but  to  the  sound  musician  the  subject  and  inter 
mediate  parts  require  more  thought  than  the  base. 

BASE,  or  BASS,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  viulv^ 
cello. 
BASE-CLEF.    [See  Clbp.] 
BASE,  CONTINUED.    [See  CoNnNirmD  Basb.] 
BASE,  DOUBLE.    [See  Double  Basb.] 
BASE,  FIGURED.  JSee  FiGURxn  Bask.] 
BASE,    FUNDAMENTAL.      [See    Fcndave.vt« 
Basb.] 
BASE,  GROUND.    [See  Ground  Basb.] 
BASE,  THOROUGH.    [See  Thorough  Basb.] 
BASE  VOICE,  the  lowest  male  voice, the  usual  corny \- 
of  which  is  from  o  or  p,  below  the  base  staff,  to  n  or  k  ;.t-  . 
it;  but  some  few  voices  exceed  the  limits  here  as^u 


»i»» 


i. 


♦ '  _ 


Other  basalts  are  amygdaloidal^  containing  a  variety  of 


7 -i»- 

and  must  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.    llat.>: 
in  the  aria  *  Fra  rombre/  in  hb  opera  of  Sotarmes,  c^c;: 
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l^f|^  and  flaely-ornamented  halTd.  In  the  armoury  is  tbe 
ooBt  of  mail  of  Charles  the  Rash,  a  trophy  of  the  Bur- 
giiDdian  war.  The  town  has  several  fine  public  buildings, 
among  which  are  the  post-office,  the  casino,  and  the  theatre, 
built  in  an  elegant  style.  Many  private  houses  equal  in 
heauty  and  internal  cleanliness  those  of  the  hest  towns  in 
Europe,  and  remind  us  of  Holland.  The  citizens  of  Basel 
are  remarkable,  above  all  others  in  Switzerland,  for  grave 
deportment  and  business-like  habits. 

The  Pfalz  (Palatiam),  near  the  Miinster,  which  is  a  ter- 
race raised  on  a  wall  seventy-five  feet  above  the  Rhine,  and 
planted  with  horse-chestnut  trees,  commands  a  beautiful 
prospect  of  the  river,  the  town,  and  the  country.  Besides 
the  university  Basel  has  many  establishments  of  education. 
The  evangelical  mttnons-seminar  (missionary  college), 
established  in  1816,  has  already  its  stations  in  southern 
Russia  and  in  India.  Of  the  several  public  and  private 
libraries,  the  university  library  is  the  most  remarkable,  and 
contains  a  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  wood- 
cuts by  Holbein.  There  is  a  botanical  garden,  and  several 
charitable  institutions  for  people  of  all  ages. 

The  transit  trade  employs  m any  hands.  Business  in  hills  of 
exchange,  and  the  wine  and  hook  trade  are  also  considerable. 
About  5000  looms  are  employed  in  manufacturing  silk  rib- 
bons. The  paper  of  Basel  was  formerly  more  celebrated,  as 
there  was  less  competition.  There  are  likewise  large  tan- 
neries, tobacco  manufactories,  &c. 

Basel  is  the  birthplace  of  Euler,  of  James,  John,  and  Daniel 
Bernouilli,  and  of  Buxtorf.  It  contends  with  the  Bavarian 
towns  of  Griinstadt  and  Augsburg  for  being  tlie  birthplace 
of  Holbein.  (Communicationfrom  Zurich^  Switzerland.) 

BASEL,  COUNCIL  OR    [See  Councils.] 

BASEMENT,  in  architecture,  is  the  lowest  story  of  a 
building,  forming  the  base  of  a  private  house  or  public  cdi- 


fice«    This  feature  of  a  bnQding  ah<rald  posfleas  externally 
the  character  of  strength ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  desi^s 
of  Palladio,  and  the  other  great  masters  of  tbe  ItaHan 
school,  we  find  that  the  basement  has  a  massive  appearance, 
capable  of  sustaining  the  order  or  orders  which  are  oft«n 
placed  above  it.    In  edifices  used  as  dwellings  the  basement 
is  high ;  but  in  churches  and  other  public  btiildings  it  is 
usually  kept  low.    Some  basements  are  as  high  in  propr^r- 
tion  as  the  floor  or  story  placed  above  it,  while  others  are  not 
more  than  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  height.    The  proportifMi? 
of  basements  vary  according  to  the  conveniences  requin-l 
in  the  lower  story,  or  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  tlo<.r 
or  floors  which  they  may  support.    Sir  William  Chamhors 
in  his  CtTnl  Architecture,  gives  niles  for  tbe  proportions  of 
the  parts  forming  the  characteristic  ftatures  of  the  base- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  he  admits  that  *  the  nroportions 
of  these  basements  are  not  fixed,'  but  depend  chiefly  on  the 
nature  of  the  apartments  ibrming  the  gronnd-floor.    *  In 
Italy,'  he  says,  'where  the  sununer  habitations  are  very 
freauently  on  that  floor,  the  basements  are  sometimes  rprr 
hign.    At  the  palace  of  the  Porti,  in  Vicenza,  ti)e  hei^rht 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  order  placed  thereon ;  and  at  the 
Thiene,  in  the  same  city,  its  height  exceeds  two-thirds  r.f 
that  of  the  order,  although  it  be  almost  of  a  sufiicient  cle%  a- 
tion  to  contain  two  stones ;  but  at  the  Villa  Capra  and  at 
the  Loco  Arsieri,  both  near  Vicenza,  the  basement  is  orly 
half  the  height  of  the  order,  because  in  both  these  the 
ground-floor  consists  of  nothing  but  offices.*     {T^eati*^  <  n 
Civil  Architecture,  by  Sir  William  Chambers.)    These  f^  ur 
works  enumerated  present  difibrent  proportions,  and  are  x.\\ 
from  the  designs  of  Palladio. 

The  edifice  at  Whitehall,  to  which  we  have  frequertS* 
referred,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  hari 
both  a  low  basement    In  basements  the  masonry  ia  usua!!y 


[WUtehaU*  LondoB,  firom  a  dnwitiK  Rccnnttcly  neaiored  and  delineated,  t>y-  Mr.<  WiUfam  Barnet,  8refalleet.l 
1.  Balutrade.    S.  Coraico.    3.  Frieze.    4.  Architrnve.    5.  Baad.    6.  Bawment 


rusticated  and  aet  upon  a  plinth,  on  which  there  is  some- 
times a  moulded  base ;  the  upper  part  of  the  basement  is 
surmounted  with  a  broad  band,  under  which,  at  times, 
mouldings  are  employed.  A  cornice  is  also  used  occa- 
sionally mstead  of  the  band. 

In  the  beautiful  palaces  of  Rome  and  Florence  the  base- 
ments are  finely  proportioned.    For  geometrical  representa- 


tions of  these  buildings  we  refer  to  the  arcLitcctural  r».-k 
of  MM.  Percier  et  Lafontaine,  entitle<l  Palais  de  lii.jte  ••* 
de  Florence.  The  published  designs  of  Palladio,  V^jmH*, 
and  Scaraozzi,  may  also  b*  consulted  with  advantago  bv  i^  - 
student  in  architecture. 

In  the  edifices  of  antiquity  the  basement  is  usualU  \  r. 
and  intended  to  support  an  order  of  columns.    The  mac*- 
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Boshldr  mafo  popn'mtton  appears,  according  to  RGtscbkau, 
to  have  been  106,176  in  1754,  but  no  very  accurate  enume- 
ration then  existed.  At  present,  the  twelve  Bashkir  can- 
tons contain  183,390  males,  vi2. : — 


On  th«  tnilifary  mutter-roll 
Discharged 
Under  ag* 
£cclMiutica 

Total 


Officers. 

Non-com. 

Privates. 

TotaL 

2578 

'    1586 

68,657 

72,821 

1199 

100 

28,841 

94,140 

84,184 

2.295 

»777 


i66a 


91.480         183,890 


This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  Meshtsliores,  who 
inhabit  five  cantons  of  their  own,  the  Teptars,  who  form  two 
regiments,  or  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Oren- 
burg ;  neither  does  it  comprise  the  Bushkiirs,  who  have  mi- 
grated to  Ssaratoff,  and  nave  been  incorporated  with  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Ural.  The  Bashkirs  do  not  pay  any  tax, 
but  they  are  bound  to  provide  post-horses,  supply  men 
Ibr  the  frontier-cordons,  and  hold  themselves  ready  for 
any  foreign  service.  Their  liability  to  serve  begins  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  closes  with  that  of  forty-five.  Those 
in  the  remoter  cantons  have  a  journey  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles  to  perform  before  they  reach  the  frontier  line, 
where  they  either  bivouac,  or  live  under  mud  huts,  from  the 
16th  of  May  to  the  16th  of  November,  during  which  interval 
only  the  inroads  of  the  Kirgises  are  to  be  apprehended. 
Their  pay  on  this  service  is  but  one  rouble  (about  lid,) 
tnonthly. 

Great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Bashkir;  a  summer's 
residence  in  his  society  would  go  far  to  correct  the  bad  opi- 
nion entertained  of  him.  In  spite  of  every  effort  made  by 
the  government  itself,  he  is  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  sub- 
altern authorities ;  and  his  worst  vice  is  that  of  horse-stealing. 
He  does  not  much  regard  an  oath  sworn  upon  the  Koran  ; 
but  the  *  gumus,*  or  oath,  which  he  takes  over  the  grave  of 
his  elder,  is  held  inviolably  sacred.  The  Bashkirs  are  good 
horsemen,  but  indifierent  soldiers.  They  cherish  an  inve- 
terate hatred  against  the  Cossacks,  whom  they  excel  both 
in  courage  and  muscular  power ;  and  though  the  expertest 
of  bowmen  (for  they  rarelv  miss  a  mark  at  forty  paces  dis- 
tance), their  weapons  are  mferior  to  those  of  the  tribes  in 
the  Caucasian  territories.  In  battle,  the  Bashkir  usually 
brings  his  quiver,  which  hangs  behind,  in  front  of  bis  breast, 
takes  two  arrows  between  his  teeth,  and  lays  two  others 
upon  his  bow,  which  he  discharges  one  after  the  other  with 
great  rapidity.  When  attacking, lie  presses  down  close  upon 
his  horse,  rushes  with  hideous  yells  upon  his  foe,  his  arms 
and  neck  bare,  and,  after  he  has  shot  his  four  arrows,  thrusts 
impetuously  at  liim  with  lance  in  rest.  The  Bashkir  horse 
is  in  some  esteem :  it  is  small,  strong,  and  durable ;  but  not 
to  be  compared,  in  general,  with  the  Cossack  and  ICalmuck 
breeds.  The  majority  of  this  people  subsist  by  rearing  cattle, 
and  a  few  by  agriculture.  They  pass  the  winter  in  villages, 
living  in  clean  wooden  cabins ;  but  in  summer  not  a  soul  is 
to  be  found  in  them ;  all  are  abroad  with  their  herds  in  the 
op«n  field,  dwelling  under  tents  of  felt.  Prepared  horses* 
milk  and  '  krut/  a  kind  of  cheese  as  hard  as  stone,  form 
their  principal  food ;  and  they  never  fail  to  take  a  stock  of 
the  latter  with  them,  which  they  steep  in  water,  when  they 
go  upon  service.  It  serves  them  for  a  length  of  time  instead 
of  broad  or  other  food.  Some  of  them  are  great  sportsmen, 
for  they  have  game  in  superabundance ;  and  the  use  of  the 
falcon  is  common  among  them. 

Their  customs  and  habits  are  of  Tartar  origin,  with  the 
exception  of  the  female  dress,  which  is  evidently  Finnic  : 
their  high-priest  resides  at  Ufa ;  they  have  no  longer  any 
military  chieftains,  but  for  nearly  a  century  past  have  shown 
themselves  good  subjects  of  the  Kussian  crown.  In  dispo- 
sition, thev  are  faithful,  docile,  and  ready  to  oblige ;  and 
the  traveUer  may  range  across  the  country  with  as  much 
security  as  along  the  safest  road  in  Europe.  The  ukase  of 
1832,  by  declaring  them  owners  of  the  gold-mines  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  upon  pavment  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce  to  the  crown,  has  induced  private  indi- 
viduals to  take  leases  of  nearly  every  inch  of  the  laud  in  that 
qtiarter,  on  the  simple  condition  of  paying  tlie  Bashkir  land- 
lord another  tenth  by  way  of  rent.  (Extracted  from  a 
Heport  made  by  Dr.  Dahl  of  Orenburg,  in  February ,  1834.) 

BASIL,  in  botany.    [See  Ocymum.] 

BASIL,  BASILF US,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  a.d.  336,  was  or- 
dained to  that  office  by  the  bishops  of  the  Eusebian  party  in 
the  room  of  Marcellus*  whom  they  had  deposed ;  but  Basil 
was  himself  excommunicated  and  his  ordination  annulled  in 
the  Council  of  Saidica  in  347,  though  he  still  retained  the  see. 


In  35 1  he  attended  the  Second  Council  of  8innium»  where  he 
disputed  successfully  against  Photinus.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  the  Arians,  but  was  still  considered  as 
the  head  of  the  Semi- Arians,  who  maintained  that  the  Son 
was  similar  to  the  Father  in  his  essence,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  a  peculiar  privilege.  This  opinion  Basil  not  onlv  main- 
tained, but  procured  to  be  established  by  a  council  held  at 
Ancyra  in  the  year  358 ;  and  subsequently  defended  it  butli 
at  Seleuceia  and  Constantinople  against  the  Eudoxians 
and  Acacians,  by  whom,  after  being  charged  with  many 
crimes,  he  was  deposed  in  360.  St.  Jerome  informs  us  that 
Basil  wrote  a  book  against  Marcellus,  his  predecessor,  a 
Treatise  on  Virginity,  and  some  other  smaller  pieces,  of 
which  no  remains  are  extant.  (See  also  Suidas,  Basileiui 
Anq/ranus,)  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of 
learning  and  eloquence. 

Mor^ii  says,  although  Basil  is  placed  by  some  at  the  head 
of  the  Semi-Arians,  yet  it  is  not  quite  certain  th^t  he  kus 
deemed  a  heretic.  St  Basil  speaks  of  him  as  a  Cathi  lie 
bishop,  and  Athanasius,  in  his  book  of '  Synods,*  coufcv^e^ 
that  Basil  of  Ancyra,  and  those  of  his  party,  did  not  dificr 
from  those  who  professed  the  consubstantiality  except  m 
words,  and  therefore  Hilary  and  Philastrius  call  the  bibhops 
of  the  Council  of  Sirmium  held  against  Photinus,  of  whiva 
Basil  of  Ancvra  was  the  chief,  orthodox  bishops. 

(See  MorCri,  Diciionnaire  Historique,  fol.  Par.  1 759,  torn, 
ii.  pp.  154,155 ;  Chalmers'  Biogr,  Diction,  vol.  iL  p.  96.) 

BASIL,  or  BASILITTS  {^aatkaoq,  Basneius).oomm(i!ily 
called  ST.  BASIL,  and  on  account  of  his  learning  and  piety 
sumamed  the  Great,  was  born  at  Csesarea  in  Cappadu-.i, 
in  the  year  326 ;  Lardner  says  in  the  year  328>  or  329.  Hus 
father  was  named  Basilius,  and  his  mother  Emmeleia.  Iri 
his  earlier  years  he  received  instruction  from  his  father,  but 
went  afterwards  and  studied  at  Antioch  andConstantinu^ile, 
under  the  famous  Llbanius,  according  to  some  modem 
writers.  Ca)sarea  (whether  the  Csesarea  of  Cappadot  la  vr 
that  of  Palestine  seems  uncertain)  is  also  mentioned  a^  ouc 
of  the  places  where  Basil  studied.  That  he  did  stud)  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterwards  went  to  Athens*  appi>ai> 
certain ;  but  it  does  not  appear  so  clear  that  Libanius  v  a» 
his  master :  he  seems  rather  to  have  been  his  fellow-student. 
(See,  however,  the  letters  of  Basil  and  Lihanius.  15n4. 
1602.)  At  Athens  Basil  formed  a  close  intimacy  w.:q 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  He  returned  to  his  native  country 
about  the  year  355,  and  taught  rhetoric.  Borne  tii&«» 
after  this  he  travelled  into  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  lo 
visit  the  monasteries  of  those  countries,  where  he  found  the 
lives  of  the  monks  so  exemplary,  that  he  resolved,  up<jo 
his  return  home,  to  follow  their  example,  and  according;') 
he  instituted  an  order  of  monastic  life  in  the  proviLcc 
of  Pontus.  Eusebius,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  btabopnc 
of  CsBsarea  in  362,  conferred  the  order  of  priesthood  uf^.!! 
Basily  who  some  time  aiter,  upon  some  difference  with  I'at 
biBhop,  retired  to  the  solitude  of  his  monastery,  but  was  re- 
conciled to  him  about  three  years  alter,  and  grew  to  »  jy^'cat 
a  reputation,  that,  upon  Eusebius's  death  in  Uie  year  270,  X^e 
was  chosen  his  successor.  It  was  with  some  reluctance  tLdi 
he  accepted  this  dignity,  but  no  sooner  was  he  rat&ed  to 
it  than  the  Emperor  Yalens  began  to  persecute  him  becaus:? 
he  refused  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians,  of  which,  iik- 
deed,  he  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  were  strenuous  opponei.u. 
Valens  came  twice  to  Ceoi^area,  and  finding  himself  uxi^\  \t 
to  intiuenco  Basil,  determined  to  drive  him  from  that  pluv. 
He  ceased,  however,  at  length,  to  molest  Basil,  «ho  n  • 
be^an  to  use  bis  utmost  endeavours  to  bnng  about  a  rr- 
union  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches  which  hui 
been  divided  upon  some  points  of  faith,  and  in  regard  :  - 
Meletius  and  PauUnus,  two  bishops  of  Antioch.  Tiie  wr^te^: 
churches  acknowledged  Paulinus  for  the  legal  bishop.  Va 
would  hold  no  communion  with  Meletius,  who  was  suppurtr  \ 
by  the  eastern  churches;  but  all  his  efforts  were  ineffect.  o. 
this  dispute  not  being  terminated  till  nine  mouths  aftrr  1:« 
death.  Basil  was  also  engaged  in  some  contests  relaiir-^  » 
tlie  division  which  the  emperor  had  made  of  Cappad  . 
into  two  provinces.  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana,  the  n:*  > 
tropolis  of  the  new  province,  wished  to  extend  its  Itiu  *  > 
which  Basil  opposed.  The  little  village  of  Zazimc  «  • 
the  chief  object  of  dispute,  and,  to  secure  it,  StBa^l  c<>;.^. 
tuted  it  into  a  bishopric,  wliich  he  gave  to  his  fhend  Gtv«;«>.  y 
of  Nazianzus;  but  Anthimus  took  possession  before  him,  &: 
St  Gregory,  who  loved  peace,  retured  from  the  place,  '^t 
Basil  had  likewise  some  Canutes  with  Eiistatfaius  x  . 
Apollinaris  [see  AfollinarisJ,  against  both  of  whom  ^ 


ij  Ad  » 

JBmiliana,  Psrda,  8a.  (Livy,  ixiis.  44.)  At  tbo  lime  of 
the  conltagTution  recorded  in  Livy  (mvI. 27), a j:.  2!0,  there 
were  tio  Basilicm  then  built.  We  rend  in  the  Bellum  Alex- 
indrinum  (cup.  52)  that  the  Basilica  was  used  in  the 
Spanish  ptovlnceB  at  the  date  (b.c.47)  to  which  that  work 


\emple  to  Au^:uttaR  might  be  «een.  The  tribunal  in  (lui 
buildins  was  in  the  form  of  &  eurred  receu,  4S  feet  vjd^ 
and  lafeet  dMp.  T4tHi  htaOBliw  yifkmiim  «dda  the 
proportioni  of  the  ttmbera  of  the  root 
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'  The  principal  feature  of  the  Basilica  was  a  lafge  roofed 
buiUing,  STipportod  on  columns.  The  roof,  which  was  called 
the  teitudo,  rose  high  above  the  other  part  of  the  atnicture, 
which  consisted  of  two  ea'leries.  called  porticus,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  and  round  the  internal  sides  of  the  central 
building.  The  porticus  was  covered  with  a  tean-to  roof,  the 
tipper  part  of  which  commenced  below  the  capitals  of  the  co- 
himna  which  supported  the  testudo.  The  light  was  admitted 
between  the  spaces  formed  by  the  under  line  of  the  architrave 
of  the  testudo,  the  upper  line  of  the  lean-to  roof,  and  the 
perpendicular  hnes  of  tno  colnmns.  At  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  interior  a  raised  platform  formed  the  tri- 
bunal lor  a  magiatmte.  The  term  testudo,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  Btrictly  the  roof  of  the  central  part;  but  the  term 
ij  also  extended  W  signify  the  whole  of  the  central  space, 
which  eotresponda  to  what  we  call  the  nave  of  a  church : 
tbe  porticoes  correspond  to  the  aisles. 

The  Basihca  was  not  only  used  as  a  hall  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  but  afforded  also  convenient  shelter 
to  the  merchants  who  transacted  business  there.  Vitruvius, 
who  constructed  a  Basilica  at  the  Julian  colony  at  Pannm, 
informs  us  that  it  ought  to  be  built  '  on  the  warmest  side  of 
tho  forum,  that  those  whose  affairs  called  them  there  might 
confer  together  without  being  incommoded  by  the  weather." 
'The  breadth,"  he  says,  'is  not  to  be  made  less  than  the 
third,  nor  more  than  half,  the  length,  unless  tho  natu 
the  place  opposes  tbe  proportion,  and  obliges  the  symmetry 
to  he  different;  but  if  the  Basilica  has  too  much  length, 
ehalcidica  are  made  at  the  ends  [see  Chalctdicuw},  as  in 
the  Basilica  of  Julia  A^uiliana."    (Newton's  Trtrntlation.) 

The  si^e  and  proportionsof  these  edifices  varied  according 
to  circumstances.  The  following  proportions  are  given  by 
Vitruvius  for  the  various  parts  of  thfa  structure.  The  co- 
lumns of  the  Basil  ica  (by  which  Vitruvio*  means  the  columns 
engaged  in  the  wall)  are  to  be  made  as  high  as  the  porticus 
is  broad ;  the  porticus  is  to  be  as  wide  as  the  third  part  of 
the  space  in  the  middle.  The  columns  of  the  upper  gallery 
must  be  one-fomth  lets  than  tho  lower.  The  plUteam  (con- 
tinned  pedestal)  must  be  made  one-fourth  less  in  height 
than  the  upper  columns,  and  be  placed  between  the  upper 
and  lower  columns,  that  those  who  walk  above  may  not  be 
seen  by  the  merchants:  from  which  circumstance  it  would 
ap]>ear  that  the  upper  gallery  was  intended  for  a  purposr 
distinct  (Vom  the  oseg  of  the  lower  gallery.  It  is  probabk 
that  in  the  upper  gallery  some  kinds  of  handicraft  were 

The  dimensions  of  the  Basilica  bnttt  by  Vitruvius  ai 
Fanuin  were  as  fbllow : — The  testudo  120  Roman  feet  long, 
and  60  broad;  the  porticus  between  the  walla  and  columns 
of  the  testudo,  20  feet  broad;  the  height  of  the  columns 
of  the  testudo,  including  their  capitals,  50  feet,  and  the 
diameter  3.  Behind  thesewere  paiastaticn,  or  smalt  piers, 
20  foet  high,  24  feet  broad,  and  1)  fbot  thick,  to  sustain  the 
beams  intended  to  bear  tho  door  of  the  gallery.  Over  these 
were  other  parastaticto,  1 8  feet  high,  2  feet  broad,  and  1  foot 
thick,which  supportedthelean-to  roofs.  The  rem ainingspace 
between  the  beams  which  were  laid  over  tbe  upper  parasta- 
licffi,  and  the  architrave  of  tbe  columns  of  the  testudo,  was 
open  to  the  light.  In  the  Basilica  at  Fanum,  the  testudo  was 
supported  by  eighteen  cdumns,  four  at  each  end,  six  on  one 
side  and  four  on  the  other,  the  two  centre  columns  being 
fpiitted  on  thia  side,  that  the  ^^«w  of  the  prooBoi  of  a 
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It  is  probable  that  Rome  possetsed  Basilicto  in  all  t1.« 
different  Fora  of  the  city.  Of  thesethe  BasilKsorTrajao. 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  Forum  Tnjanum  [see  Poxrv). 
is  the  only  one  of  which  there  are  considerabla  renanii 
left ;  it  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  iB«dal  whirh 
we  have  given  above.  Another  Basilica,  of  th«  CoriotbLjn 
order,  was  discovered  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  A.  Jarj^  eA\- 
Bcfl  in  tke  Fonna,  called  tha  Tem^  of  PoM^  bu  sIm 
been  named  the  Basilica  of  Constant  me. 

The  Emperors  Gordian,  in  their  magniftoent  coantiT 
residences  built  on  the  Via  Prsuestina,  had  three  BaMlic*. 
100  feet  in  length.  Two  famous  Basilicn,  iCmilia  and 
Fulvia,  were  built  at  Pneneste  iPaUttrinaX  between  whirfa 
Sylla  caused  a  magniBcent  sun-dial  to  be  placed.  Th<> 
marble  fragmeoti  of  the  plan  of  Romc^  now  piwaenwd  m 
the  Capitol  at  Roma,  which  was  made  ditiiiig  th*  reten  of 
SeptJmius  Bevems,  show  a  part  of  the  Bwilwa  .Amiliana ; 
fh>m  which  it  appears  that,  unlik»  tb*  ether  Baiiitca^  it  bad 
no  estomal  wall.  In  this  last  reapect,  it  may  be  easpwed 
to  a  very  aniieM  Greek  edifice  at  Paatom,  wluoh  haa  baea 
generally  oonaidwed  a  Basilica.  This  building  is  an  in- 
olosure  of  cohmitM,  without  any  internal  or  external  wslls, 
and  divided  in  tha  centre  by  an  oidarofoolumD*,  wilk  HMHbw 
above  it.  A  Baailtea  whioh  was  diaeonrered  aoma  veara  aioep 
at  Otrieoli,  had  a  earvilineac  reoen  oc  bemieycw  aAomrd 
with  statues,  whieh  ware  remored  to  tbm  nuaavm  cf  ihe 
Vatican. 

Tbe  moat  perfect  Basilica  of  antiquity,  and  whieli  b<,t 
corresponds  with  the  building  deeoribed  by  Vftravio,  toiati 
in   Pompeii,  oonstmeied  on  tba  sootli-WMI,  atal  iiiriii 

![uently  the  warm  side  of  the  Forum.  lUa  adiiM  ia  KM 
eet  by  80.  The  testudo  rose  to  the  height  of  about  60  feet. 
judging  from  the  diameter  of  the  portions  of  the  eotunau 
still  remainiUK.  These  oolumns  are  twenty-eight  in  nuie- 
ber,  four  of  which  are  placed  at  each  end,  and  ttie  rest  en 
eaeh  side  of  the  teatudo ;  Ihoy  ora  ouriowly  eonatntctil  td 
briok,  and  eovetad  with  aloeoa.  At  tbe  brtbott  aod  ia  iba 
'  id  on  a  jUatbaa,  to  whii;^  th*  MoaK  oa  ewb 
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[FW  of  the  Basilica  at  Pompeii.] 

side  is  by  a  flight  of  stairs.  Uncker  the  platform  ore  rooms, 
conjectured  to  have  been  used  as  temporary  prisons  for  cri- 
minals ;  and  in  the  floor  of  this  platform  are  circular  holes, 
communieatiiig  witih  U\e  rooms  below.  On  oach  side  of  the 
tribunal  are  two  small  square  rooms,  which,  as  the  Basilica 
is  very  long  in  its  proportion,  may  be  considered  a  part  cut 
otf  to  form  Chakidica.  Small  engaged  oolurons  are  attached 
to  the  walls  indosing  the  portions,  on  which  one  end  of 
t  he  beams  of  the  floor  were  placed,  the  other  being  either 
in<4erted  in  the  shafts  of  the  brick-eolumns,  or  supported  on 
w(x>den  parastaticss  set  against  their  backs,  in  the  manner 
cles^cribed  by  Vitruvius.  In  the  angles  the  small  colimins  are 

clustered  thus  n  » after  the  manner  of  Gothic  shafts.  This 
nrose  probobly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  beams  of  the 
floor  of  the  upper  porticus  being  placed  diagonally  at  the 
angles,  in  Hua  manner— 


and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  under  side  of  the  floor  was 
left  exposed,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  dwellings  of  Italy, 
aud  nal  c«v«i«i  with  lath  and  nlastet,  as  is  tiie  custom  m 


England,  The  columns  being  clustered  in  the  angles  gava 
an  appearance  of  strength. 

The  light,  most  probably,  was  admitted  in  the  manner 
mentions!  by  Vitruvius ;  but,  in  addition,  there  were  win- 
dows at  the  back  of  the  tribunal,  which  perhaps  were  at  ono 
time  glazed,  as  glass  for  windows  was  in  common  use  at 
Pompeii.  The  stone  door-jambs  are  remarkable  for  a  large 
groove,  in  which  we  may  conjecture  that  the  wooden  door 
frames  were  fixed.  The  doors  appear  to  have  folded,  as  the 
marks  left  on  the  sill,  from  the  opcninpr  and  shutting,  still 
remain.  The  order  of  the  small  engaged  columns  is  Corin- 
thian, and  the  style  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Vesta  at  Tivoli,  and,  like  that  edifice,  this  Basilica  was 
coMered  with  a  fine  x^arble  stucco.  Tlie  most  singular  deco- 
ration is  observed  in  the  rusticated  plastering  of  the  in- 
terior, where  the  rustics  are  paiutcd  in  every  variety  of 
colour.  The  order  of  the  testudo  is  unknown,  as  there  are 
no  remains  of  the  capitals.  It  is  probable  that  the  cohimns, 
from  their  height,  were  never  covered  with  the  ashes  of 
Vesuvius,  which  circumstance  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
remove  them. 

The  early  Christian  churches  of  Rome  may  be  considered 
as  the  best  resemblances  of  the  Roman  Basilica).  In  some 
of  them  are  still  found  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
antient  Basilicm.  There  arc  twelve  churches  in  Rome 
cuUcd  Basilicso,  the  oldest  of  which  dates  from  about  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been  built 
by  that  emperor.  These  edifices  are  S.  Pietro,  S.  Paolo 
(without  the  walls),  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  Sla.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Sta,  Prassede,  St.* 
Agnese,  Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
S.  Clementc,  S.  Nereo  et  Achille,  and  S.  Lorenzo  (without 
the  walls). 

The  Marquess  Galiani  remarks,  that  tho  first  churches 
were  looked  upon  as  tribunals  in  which  the  bishops,  &c., 
administered  penance  to  the  guilty  and  the  Eucharist  to 
the  absolved ;  we  may  therefore  observe,  in  accounting  for 
the  resemblance  which  the  early  Christian  churches  bear 
to  tho  antient  Basilicoe,  that  nothing  could  appear  at  first 
sight  more  appropriate  than  the  idea  of  imitating  a  tribunal 
of  justice  in  tho  construction  of  tlio  new  churches,  in 
which  tho  bishops  and  priests  were  to  administer  a  kind  of 
spiritual  juhtice.  This  remark  is  well  supported  by  the  fact 
of  the  bishop's  throne  being  placed  in  the  apsis,  or  arched 
recess  corresponding  to  the  curved  recess  or  hemicycle,  as 
it  was  called,  of  the  antient  Basilica,  It  is,  however,  mure 
probable  that  the  obvious  convenience  of  the  Basilicoo  led 
the  early  Christians  to  adopt  the  principles  of  that  form  of 
building,  as  these  edifices  were  both  light  and  spacious, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  new  religion 
than  the  temples  of  the  Pagans. 

Constantine  has  tho  reputation  of  having  founded  the 
first  of  these  Basilica),  which  was  built  on  the  »ite  of  his  own 
psdace  of  Lateran,  on  Mount  Ccelius.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
built  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus  of 
Nero;  and  finally  commenced  a  third,  that  of  St.  Paul 
without  the  walls  of  Rome.  This  church  was  finished  fifty 
years  afterwards  by  Theodosius;  who,  if  we  may  trust 
Procopius,  built  a  continuous  portico  from  the  city  to  the 
Basilica,  covered  with  a  copper  roof.  St.  Peter's  was  deco- 
rated witli  one  hundred  columns  of  white  marble;  it  is, 
however,  now  replaced  by  a  more  modern  structure,  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  external  part  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  is  of  modern  construc- 
tion. St.  Paul's  without  the  walls  was  burnt  down  a  few 
years  since,  but  is  now  partly  restored  upon  the  old  plan. 
The  section  of  this  edifice,  across  the  nave,  shows  the  form 
of  the  testudo  with  the  inclined  roofs  of  the  porticus ;  aud  in 
the  spaces  between  the  under  side  of  the  roof  of  the  testudo 
and  the  upper  line  of  the  roof  of  the  portions,  are  formed 
the  windows  of  the  church.  The  nine  other  Basilicm,  as 
well  as  the  antient  churches  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Ara  Cmli, 
S.  Martino,  S.  Vincenzio  delle  Tre  Fontana  Sta.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  and  S.  Agostino,  and  several  others  possess  some 
of  the  features  of  the  antient  Basilicm. 

St.'  Agnese,  however,  exem^hfies  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  antient  Basilica  in  so  striking  a  manner,  that  we  give  a 
representation  of  it,  which  will  illustrate  the  description  of 
Vitruvius. 

In  this  view  will  be  easily  recognised  the  galleries  (por- 
ticus) running  round  three  sides  of  the  building,  and  inter- 
rupted by  the  recess  forming  the  tribunal.  In  the  upper 
gallery  is  th0  pluteum,  or  continued  pedestal,  inclosing  the 
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same.  The  nave  eotresponds  to  thaTcBtuda;  the  ttpsw  of 
tbe  church  to  the  hemicyde  of  the  antient  buildings :  the 
only  difference  is  in  the  toBiiiier  of  piercing  the  walU  for 
wmdowB,  and  in  the  omission  of  the  large  columns  of  the 
teatudo,  the  two  ordera  of  columns  standing  in  the  places 
of  tbe  antient  paraalatitia).  It  is  probable  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  roof  of  the  antient  Basilica  was  exposed,  as 
it  is  shown  here,  and  as  was  the  invariable  prai^tice  Ln  almost 
all  the  church  Basilicte  of  Rome.    These  Basilicn  are  built 


from  the  old  materials  of  other  ediDces,  and  the  parts  ue 

put  together  without  mufh  regard  to  symmetry,  w  that 
there  are  oflen  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  ctpiljJt, 
placed  on  shafts  of  columns  of  various  diameters,  with  pil- 
lions of  tntablatures  above  them,  which  originally  bebaerd 
to  dissimilar  ediflces.  Santa  Maria  in  TraiteTere  k  sn 
cxamplo  of  those  incongruilies :  here  also  the  throne  in  iJic 
apsis  has  an  antique  funn,  very  similar  to  the  beinicyclr^  oi 
the  Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii.     Tbe  Roman  church  Bi- 
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tbponUim,  and  tbtt^tbe. temple  now  stai^jing  wm  oatsideof 
the  town.  The  towaof  Becnalda,  which  i^  six  ^Hes  Trom 
Torredi  Mare,  ia  tlie  interior,  is  chiofly  built  of  old  material 
carried  away  irom  the.ruins  of  Met^ontum.  Corqi^  still 
llie  chief  produce  of  this,  plain,  ^ni  it  formerly  coosti^uted 
the  great,  source  of  wealth  of  the.  people  of  Met^^ppntum, 
whoae  medals  heajr  tihe  wlveat-abeaf  as  a  nark  ^  the  fer; 
tility  of.tbecoi|Dtry. 

Proceeding  farther  soutli,  the  travellex  crosses  ^he  Basi- 
enio,  the  antient  Casuentua,  b^  a  ferry  in  winter,  and  &t  a 
ford  in  summer,  aboui  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Passing 
through  a  wide ,  plain  (large  tracts  of  which  arc  planteu 
with  liquorice,  a^id  others  sown  with  corn,  &nd  in  which  two 
«m«Jl  villages,  8an  Teodoro  and  San  Basile,  are  the  only 
babitations)r  he  arrives  a^  another  tower  called  Scaazano^ 
on  the  river  Salandrella,  once  a  feudal  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  Prineeaof  Castellaneta.  Between  the  Satan- 
drella.  mid  the  Agri.  the  next  river  to '  the  south,  the 
ground  becomes  uneven,  and  is  partlyplanted  witli  plivc^, 
and  partly  covered  with  undenvood.  Tlie  Agri,  the  antient 
Aeins,  rises  in  the  oei^tral  ridge  near  Mars'ico  Yeterc^  about 
(50  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  considerable  river,  and  the 
/only  one  in  Basilicata  on  which  a  ferry  is  kept  in.  sum- 
mer. jBetvyeen  the  Agri  and  the  Sin  no,  which  is  the  next 
river  to  Ihe  souths  lies  Policoro,  a  large  liouse  and  farm, 
onciie  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  now  to  the  Prince  of 
Gerace.  TJo  estate  occupies  the  wTiole  space  between  the 
two  rivers,  ahout  four  miles  in  length,  antl  from  the  sea  to  the 
hills. inlandj  which  is  nearly  ap  equal  distance.  Above  the 
hills,  the  higher  mountains  of  Interior  Basilicata  are  seen, 
>jrith  the  towns  of  Tursi,  Pisticci,  and  Montalbano,  huilt 
Vpon  thonu  M^ontalbano  is  ten  miles  from  Policoro,  and 
Ifas  about  6000  inhabjltants.  .The  estate  of  Policoro  is  well 
.cultivated,  and  produces  every  variety. of  corti,  vegetables, 
^nd  fruit,  besides  pasture  f^r  large  herds  of  catde.  The 
j)rincip£d,  revenue,  nowever,  arises  from  the  oil  and  liduo^ice, 
2^  ipamuactory  being  established  'on  the  estate  fbr  the  pre- 
paration of  the  lattyer  drug.  The  country  abounds  with  game 
pf  evf  ry.  §ort,  from  the  rabbit  to  the  deer  and  wild  hoar.  In 
the  winter  months^  about  1000  persons  are  employed  on  the 
^estate^  l)ut  .only  1^0  are^  permanently  on  the  ests(b|bhment» 
|t)eracleb,  stood  hereabout,  but  the  precise  spd^  ii  not  kiioWn. 
A  few  stones,  fragments  of  statues,  medal^r^  and  also  eakth^^n 
vases,  have  been  found  about  a  toile  from '  Pblicoro.  / 

The  port  of  Sjris  w^s  probably  at  the  mOuth  of  th^  Sirtht/, 
where  tnere  is  now  an  opeVi  road  frequented  by  vessels,' which 
take  in  cafgoes  of  cbm,  liquorice,  and  ofh^r  jSroduee  of  th^ 
country.  In  1 75^,  two  bromje  tables,  witninseri^tion!J,'W€M 
found  about,  eight  nines  abbve  Policoh>,  oh'  the  horthem 
bank  of  the  Agri,  near  tli^  toiii^i^.of'Pi*licdi,'whibh'  am 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Heraelean  tables.  They  are  mow 
in  the'  lixuseum  of  the  StTldj  at  Naples.'  Sdtith  6f  the 
Sinno^  the' mountains  close  upon  the  sea-ooodt.  FoufUiileA 
south ^6f  the  Sinno  is  Rocca  Imperiale,  the  last  to«rn  ef  Bafct- 
licata,  built  tin  a  conical  hiH,  which:  it  er^Afi  =iotbeTery 
summit,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Oalabrian'tdwtis.  ^%  nil^ 
beyond  is  Roscto,  the  first  town  or  village  of  Catabria  Citta: 
The  whole  coast  of  Basilicata,  from  the  Brftdsino  to  JR)odea 
Tmperiale,  is  about  44  miles.  >        '    '     • . 

The.  interior  of  Basilicata  i^mbuntainoM' 'and' wild.  A 
road  branches  dnt'of  the  high  roiid  'fh>tti  Napteb  lo  Ca1M}v^ 
at  Auletta,  and  crossing  the  Apentiine  Hdge  leads  td  Poi- 
tcnza,  which  Is  the  capital  Of  BasHieata. '  ft'iB  ateWB- W 
'about  10,000  inhabitants,  a  bishbp^ssee,  the  residencffof.tin 
mtefidentc,  or  governor,  of  the  province,  and  th^Beat'of  tHb 
H\il  and  erimitittl  eourtfe  of  justieo.  ft  eontaint>:fllso'tfae 
royal  college  of  the  province.  Many  RDmm  insoriptioni 
have  been  found  bt  Potenza.  (Qatta,  iMoiniai)  'AIioadvtlM 
only  one  that  Cfosseii  Btisilicata  from  eitstto  westyiea^-^bm 
Potenza,  thr6ui^h  the  town  of  Tri€arreo,to  lAatera,  adiatanee 
of  about  60  miles  through  a  ni«untainoua-cduntry'.  Matera 
!s  a  consldertible  (own,  near  the'left  bunk  Of  the  Bcadknoi,  and 
ahbut  20mile9  above  its  entrance  iniethe  Gulf  of  Tasantou  it 
h'an  Archbishop*s  see,'  and  wite  fbmtei^y  the  resSdenbe  off  the 
governor  of  the  proving.  The  otiler  lowns^f  the  ihtenor 
att  Oppfdo,  Acerenza,  &nd  Montepeloio,whieh  are  hear  tbe 
banks  of  the  Bradano,  and  soutih  of  the  Intend,  ridge,  of 
Apennines  above-mentioned,  which  mna  we9tvra9!d  tewaids 
the  Terra  d'Ot^anto.  A  part  of  Basilicata,  however,  stretches 
beyond  and  tb  the  north  of  thia  ridge,  eittending  to  the 
banks  Of  the  Oflknto,  and  into'  the  greait  plifin  of  Ptiglia.  In 
this  division  are  the  towns  of  RapcHla,  Melfi,  Alella,  L^- 
yeWo,  and  Y enosa.    This  district  » tory  fertile  is  cotu.    A 


road  leads  aqro8)$  the  mountains  from  Potenxn  through 
AvigUano  to  MelJl.  Melft  was  one  of  the  first  places  which 
the  Normans  became  possessed  of  in  Apulia. 

In  the  southern  part  of  interior  Baisilicata  there  arc  no 
towns  of  any  importance :  some  villages  thinlv  scattered 
about  the  valleys  were  fbrmerly  baronial  fiefs,  the  titles  of 
which  are  still  borne  hy  Neanolitan  families;  such  are 
Stigliano,  I^urenzana,  Salandra,  IVancayilla,  Marsico 
Vetere,  &c. 

Basilicata  extends  nearly  80  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S., 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ofanto,  near  BSelfl,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Trecchina  on  the  Gulf  of  Policastro.  Its  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  varies  considerably ;  in  its  widest  part  it  i^ 
about  60  miles,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Bradano  and  the 
frontiers  of  Principato  Citra,  near  Marsioo  Novo.  Swinburne 
states  the  snrfaoO  of  the  province  to  be  1305»0D0  Neapolitan 
moggie^  a  measi^e  about  one-eighth  less  than  the  English 
acre.  He  stated  the  population  as  being  then  325,000,  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  have  increased  much  since  his  thne,  as 
Basilicata  is  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  in  whirb 
the  least  progress  in  a^ncultnre,  industry,  or  commerce  hft5 
been  made.  Serritton,  in  his  Saggio  Slatistico  MtltaUa, 
states  the  population  at  452,000 ;  but  another,  and  a  more 
accurate  statistical  writer,  Afitn  di  Rivera,  a  Neapolitan 
colonel  of  engineers,  states,  that  by  drawing  a  line  froio 
Montepeloso  near  Matem  in  the  north,  and  canytn^  tt 
through  the  centre  of  the  province  southward  to  FraoaaTiJIa, 
on  the  borders  of  Calabria,  the  whole  ponulBtion  Ibond  to 
the  east  of  this  line  and  between  it  and  the  sea,  includin? 
the  valleys  of  the  Bradano,  Basfento,  Agri,  And  Sinno,  » 
about  1 17,000  Inhabitants,  divided  among  33 eommaoes,  and 
Spread  ever  a  surface  of  1200  square  miles.  Thia  oktcnt 
includes  more  than  one^third  of  the  provi)ace,  and  the  most 
fertile  part  of  it.  The  iistriets  «f  Melfi,  LavellOi  and  Ve- 
nose, near  the  banks  of  the  Ofknto,  he  cikteulates  f»  oentsia 
about  70,000  inhabitants.  The'sntall  distriot  wast  of  ibp 
Apennines,  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  «f  Polieastro,  vnii 
the  towns  of  Maratea,'  Lauria  (4000  inhaKHslits),  and  Laro- 
negro.  contains,  perhaps,  20,000  more.  There  remsuna  the 
midland  mountainous  division  of  the  countiyt  which,  vufa 
the  exception  of  the  distridt  of  Potensa^  the  town  of  Tbca- 
rico,  tlie  distiict  of  Muro,  and  one  or  two  other  piaoee,  is 
neariy  uninhabited,  without  any  roads,  and  eormed  wuh 
fbrests.  Prom  nil  this  it  appears  preibdble  ibtt  the  whole 
population  of  the  provia6e  noes  ifot  emeod  a#9,000,  if  it 
t«ttches  that  nninben 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Basiiifeata  is  not  woU  aaea^ 
iaided/ though  it  is  believed  to  hSiM  been  givte  to  Uus  pvfr- 
vinee  hy  Basilius  II.,  emperor  of  Omstantinoplb,  w^bo  recon- 
q<liered  it  froln  the  Saraeetis  and  the  Longabarda  at  th* 
bee^riingef  the  eleventh  centary*  (Qsitta«lfoiiiorteic4&nrV 
trnlaLucunia;  $w{ttbuTiie*slh«Sioi>*ar;KepHaQianfaf 
Tour  through  the  Southern  Provincee  of  the  Kt'ngtkm  'i 
Naples ;  A  fan  di  Rivera,  Cotuidercunoni  9ul  Begno  dew 
due  Sictlie.) 

B  A^9ILISK  iBtniUscui  Datidin),  in  soology,  a  genus  of 
SaOrian  reotiles,  belonging  to  the  Ispuanian  ftimily.    It  ii  t  > 
be  observed  that  the  basilisk  of  moaem  erpetcAogy  is  a  \rrt 
different  animal  from  the  J>al(illSlf  ^M^dmtoc)  or  nyal  ter- 
pent  6faat!f|ui^,  the  Tsephaor  Tnphoni  of  the  Botiv'^s. 
which  is  translated  eoekatrice  in  our  English  veraion  of  the 
sacrod  Spnptures,  and  which  was  formerly  Vj/t  au^^ad  of  »} 
many  fabulous  narrations.     The  princlpp  circumstanc  ^ 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  fabulous  basilisk,  and  vf 
the  different  occasions  upon  which  it  hsa. been  mentioned  ^: 
alluded  to  in  the  Sormtures,  will  be  noticed  uailar  the  heal 
of  CocKATRiCB,\to  woich  they  more  properly  belonir  tfan 
to  the  present  article.   For  the  present  we  shall  confine  uj: 
attention  solely  to  the  hasilisks  of  modem  soologtata,  and  «4 
which,  being  an  American, genus  (at  least  its  most  attthec- 
tie  species),  the  anlionls  cd^dfhave  had  ho  knowledge. 
'   The  basilisks 'srodistin^Mished  from  o^or  gasiecaofinf 
Igusaian  reptiJbs  by  the  absenoe  of  the  lax  and  dilaul« 
skiik!under  the  tfaioi^i  by  the  wsAt  of  thish  poraa.  and  >l. 
mofio  partiattlarly  by  Uie  ekvated  crest  or  fin  whiefa»  hie  i^ 
dsrSida  of  some  fishes,  runs  ^ng  the  whole  length  of  i^ 
baok  and  taiU  and  is  supported  bv  the  spiaons  piooev^M  <^ 
the  dorsal  and  eaudal  vertebrsDr  These  processes  ai«  larn !} 
devieloped  in.^ost  of  the  iamilv,  and  in  the  giiana>s  a^  n 
partieularly  prqject  fiir  beyond  ttit  skin  of  the  back,  Ukv  1 1. 
dioraal  spines  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  and  form  an  un^  - 
temipted  range  from  the  occiput  to  the  origin  of  the  u. . 
but  tnay  are  not  connected  by  a  membnusa  as  in  the  U^- 
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ft*  Brnpafor  LudeHoui  II.,  but  ho  afterward*  quamlled 
with  him  and  withdrew  hit  troops.  Ho  was  moro  sucees^ 
All  against  the  Saraoena  in  Asia,  recovered  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  eai*ried  the  arms  of  the  empire  beyond  the 
Baphrates  in  873,  whore  they  had  not  been  seen  for  a  Ions 
time.  He  defeated  the  Paulioiaos,  a  sect  that  had  established 
itself  in  Pontus,  and  had  been  ibr  many  years  in  a  state  of 
revolt  against  the  empire*  Basilins  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
iHendship  with  the  Russians  of  Kiew,  end  sent  them  an  arch* 
bishop,  who  converted  many  of  that  nation  to  Cbristianity, 
and  from  that  time  the  Russians  began  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  (keek  Church.  At  the  end  of  87  7>  Ignatius 
died ;  and  Photius  being  restored  by  Basilius  to  the  patri- 
archal see,  freih  dissensions  soon  after  broke  out  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Churohes.  In  880  the  Greeks 
lost  Syracuse,  which  was  taken  by  the  Saraoens  after  a  long 
eiege.  BasiUuB  died  in  886  of  a  blow  which  he  received  from 
a  stag  while  hunting.  He  left  a  book  of  advice  (Kf^Xaia 
frofoivcrica)  addressed  to  his  son  Leo,  which  is  divided  into 
sixty-six  short  chapters,  containing  many  good  maxims  for 
bis  conduct.  It  has  been  published  under  the  title  ofBanlii 
Imperatoris  Exhortationum  Capita  LXVL  ad  Leonem 
/ilium  cognomento  philosophum,  Paris,  1584,  4to.,  by  F. 
Morel;  and  also  at  Giittingen,  12mo.,  1674,  by  Just  Von 
Dransfeld.  Another  work  by  Basilius,  also  addressed  to 
Leo  {'Erkpa  wapaivtmQ  ci'c  rov  avrou  vtbv  Awvra  Ba<riXia),  was 
lately  published  by  A.  Mai  in  voL  ii.  of  his  Vaiican  Col- 
iectionst  pf,  679-681. 

BASILrUS  II.  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Romanus 
the  younger.  Upon  the  death  of  Romanus  in  963,  the  crown 
was  usurped  by  Phocas,  who,  six  years  after,  was  put  to 
death  by  John  Zimiscea.  Zimisces  took  the  crown  for  him^ 
self,  but  acknowledged,  as  his  successors,  Basilius,  and  his 
younger  brother  Constantino,  who  were  then  minors.  When 
Zimisces  died  in  975,  the  two  brothers  were  proclaimed 
emperors  under  the  guardianship  of  the  eunuch  Basilius. 
The  empire  was  disturbed  for  several  years  by  the  revolts  of 
Bardas  Sclerus  in  Asia,  and  afterwams  of  Bardas  Phocas, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Constantinople  against  Solerus. 
Phooas,  however,  died  in  989 ;  and  Sclerus  implored  the 
pardon  of  Basilius,  who  forgave  him.  The  whole  reign  of 
Basilius  was  one  continual  warfare  against  the  Saracens, 
the  Bulgarians,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Emperor  Otho  III., 
and  the  Longobard  Dukes  of  Benevento.  The  war  against 
tlie  Bulgarians  was  the  most  ebstinate<  It  began  in 
981.  and  lasted  till  1014»  when  Basilius  defeated  Samuel, 
Kin^  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  rava^;ed  the  country  round 
Philippopolu).  Being  embarrassed  in  his  march  by  15,000 
prisoners  whom  he  had  made,  Basilius  divided  them  into 
companies  of  100  each,  and  then  caused  their  eyes  to  be  pulled 
out*  excepting  only  one  man  in  each  company,  who  was  to 
show  his  companions  the  way.  In  this  manner  they  returned 
to  King  Samuel,  who  was  so  horrified  at  the  sight  that  he 
fell  into  a  swoon,  and  died  two  days  after.  Tlie  history  of 
the  Greek  Empire  is  almost  all  through  a  history  of  horrors. 
In  1019  Basilius  had  subdued  the  whole  country  of  tlie 
Bulgarians  as  far  as  the  Danube.  In  1022  he  went  to  make 
war  against  the  King  of  Iberia,  the  modem  Georgia,  and 
defeated  him.  Wlodimir,  Grand  Duke  of  the  Russians, 
married  Basilius's  sister,  after  having  received  baptism  in 
988,  and  abolished  paganism  throughout  his  dominions. 
Basilius  died  in  1025,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years.  His 
brother  Constantino*  who  was  nominally  his  colleague,  but 
had  no  power  during  his  brother's  life,  succeeded  him  as 
sole  emperor  after  his  death.  Basilius  was  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful warrior,  but  inhuman,  rapacious,  and  tyrannical. 
He  loaded  his  subjects  with  taxes,  and  left  his  coffers  filled 
with  gold. 

BASIN  {ba^sin,  French ;  fims-^ebiett  meer-gebiet,  see- 
gebiet,  German ;  badno^  Italian),  is  a  term  recently  intro- 
duced into  geographical  description.  It  may  be  applied  to 
any  collection  of  water,  as  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  and  coro- 
nrehends,  in  ever^  case,  all  the  countries  which  are  drained 
by  the  waters  which  run  into  such  sea,  lake,  or  river. 

It  is  instructive  and  useful  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  the 
basin  of  a  sea.  If  they  run  far  inland,  and  comprehend  a 
great  extent  of  country,  the  basin  commonly  contains  large 
and  fertile  plains,  maintains  a  numerous  population,  and 
has  in  some  period  of  history  made  considerable  progress  in 
civilization.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  may  ser\'e  as  an  instance. 
The  boundary  of  its  basin  runs  from  Cape  Comorin  along 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges  up  to 
20"  N.  lat.,  to  the  north  of  which  it  suddenly  turns  to  the 


east,  andadvaodng  from  74^  £.  long,  to  82?,  tMivlM  the 
countries  drained  by  thoriveia  Taptyand  Nerbiidda;  but 
at  the  source  of  the  latter  river  it  again  turns  to  tlie  wosi, 
and  running  cdong  its  northern  banks  returns  io  the  7«tth 
meridian  under  the  parallel  of  24i^.  Afterwards  it  foll^«« 
the  range  of  the  AravuUi  Mountaini»  and  joins  the  Hima- 
laya by  the  elevated  plain  wliioh  extends  between  tlie  Sut- 
ledge  and  Jumna*  where  these  rivers  it»sue  from  the  iiima- 
laya  range.  The  Himalaya  forms  the  boundary  to  it^ 
faitbcst  extremitv  at  the  source  of  the  Brahmapootra,  in- 
cluding the  northern  region  traversed  by  the  Tsampoo: 
and  the  boundary  advances  still  Ikrtber  to  the  east  into  the 
unknown  region  where  the  rivers  Irawaddy  and  Salueo  n>«. 
Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  latter  river  it  runs  south  tu 
its  mouth,  and  then  along  the  high  lands  of  the  p^eoiiuula 
of  Malacca,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  it  termi- 
nates opposite  the  island  of  Singapore.  Thua  the  basin  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  comprehends  countries  not  much  leM 
than  half  of  Europe  in  extent  Aocc^ingly  we  find,  not  only 
that  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  much  frequented  by  ves»ck 
but  also  that  at  a  very  early  period  civilixation  noade  con- 
siderable progress,  and  that  at  aU  times  the  arta  of  peare 
have  been  ^atly  cultivated  within  the  limita  of  thia  ba»in. 
No  other  similar  portion  of  the  ocean  has  so  lai|^  a  basin 
as  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  ei^cept  the  Whang-Hai,  or  Yellow 
Sea,  between  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and  Northern  Chins, 
which,  though  considerably  narrower,  and  not  exoeedins 
one-fourth  of  the  Ba^  of  Bengal  is  the  leceptaek  of  two  u' 
the  greatest  rivers  of^the  globe,  the  Hoang^bo  and  Yan-tsc- 
kiang,  the  basins  of  which  rivers  are  at  least  equal  to  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  civiUiation  of  the»e 
countries  goes  back  to  a  very  early  epoch ;  and  it  ii»  a  well- 
known  fact  that  no  country  is  so  thickly  peopled  as  ti» 
northern  part  of  China,  nor  is  probably  any  portion  of  the 
ocean  traversed  by  so  great  a  number  of  trading  vease)»  as 
the  Whang-Hai. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  basin  of  a  sea  is  of  small  extent, 
the  surrounding  country  is  poor,  its  inhabitants  backwarrl 
in  civilisation,  and  its  ports  onlv  occasionally  resorted  tu  b> 
vessels.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Arabian  Gulf.  «  hu64> 
basin  commonlv  coincides  with  its  shores,  and  in  no  pla<^ 
probably  extends  more  than  twenty  miles  inland.  It  vu 
only  navigated  to  any  extent  when  the  trade  between  Eu- 
rope and  India  was  carried  on  through  Bgypt,  and  is  rarely 
used  bv  trading  vessels  since  the  discovery  of  tba  route 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  basins  of  lakes  offer  likewise  several  varieties.  Thu»e 
which  are  commonly  called  mountain-la^es,  but  with  m^re 
propriety  vallev-lakes,  have  in  general  a  very  narrow  batin, 
being  enclosed  on  all  sides  b^  mountains.  Manv  of  then; 
receive  a  river  at  one  extremity,  in  which  case  tLeir  ba^on 
runs  up  such  river  to  its  source,  and  thus  it  happens  th;tt 
mountain-lakes  have  a  very  bug  and  narrow  baain,  stretm* 
ing  upwards  from  one  extremity  of  it.  This  is  the  ca^c 
with  many  of  the  Scotch  lakea  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
whieh  receives  the  Rhona.  The  lakes  of  plains  have,  lu 
general,  a  much  larger  basin,  as  they  receive  the  draioaee 
of  a  more  extensive  country,  as.  the  lakes  of  North  Amenti 
and  those  of  Russia.  "But  the  lakes  whieh  occur  in  the  ft<- 
rile  plains  balled  steppes,  and  on  that  acoouat  are  calk'l 
lakes  of  steppes,  have  frequently  very  large  baaiDa»  erea 
more  extensive  than  those  of  many  portions  of  tba  oceax^ 
Thus  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  ia  probably  almost  as  lanrt 
aa  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  basin  of  the  lake 
of  Aral  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  [See 
Lakb.] 

The  term  basin  it  atill  more  frequently  applied  to  the 
drainage  of  the  rivers,  especially  since  the  phyaieal  descrip- 
tion of  a  country  has  begun  to  be  considered  as  the  tr  je 
basis  of  its  geographical  description.  Much  may  be  savl  i'. 
favour  of  this  innovation.  The  character  of  a  oountry,  iis 
climate,  soil,  and  productions,  Awquentlv  ohann  fkom  tSe 
basin  of  one  nver  to  that  of  another ;  ana  when  in  the  baMB 
of  one  river  such  changes  are  observed  to  occttf.  the  iot^ 
mation  of  the  basin  commonly  presents  some  noint  or  pUrt 
where  the  change  begins  to  be  sensible*  ana  may  eoos*> 
quently  be  indicated  with  some  de^e  of  oertainty. 

The  Arst  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  extent  «ad  form  • 
a  river-basin.  It  is  commonly  widest  in  the  middle  part  d 
its  course,  where  it  receives  the  most  and  the  lai^esl  tnbo 
taries.  At  both  extremities  towards  the  soureo,  and  lwap:» 
the  mouth,  the  basin  grows  narrower.  This  b  the  case  vua 
the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  Loire^  IVent,  and  aaay  other  rivcriL 
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ipstty iMttioMftM bolden  iMte^ ' Bgtmgrtolie pt iftPiieii •  free | 
,8oheorof  some  repute. airI  thfee^  ohadtf-scliQol$,.ova.>of' 
whicb,  for  the  tmairitenance, .  alotlitng;  teid  edufMiMi  of 
twelve  boys,  is  supported  by  th&  Blunnm*  Conpfinpof 
LoiUbtt.  John.de  Stsiiigttoket*&dutaigd&shedi«ckolar  of 
the  tliirteenth  ioetttiify^  Sft^  Jaaieft  Lancastex;  the  navigator, 
and  the  brotheBs  Joeeph  and  ThoBus  Warton,  wefce  bm.at 
Basing&toke.   ' 

1787  and.  1802;  Warners  CoUedioM  for  the  Hitdor^fqf 
HampMt^^  Braylev  and  Btitton's  'Hampshin/  in  Beau- 
ties m  En^and  (ma  fFaUs.)     ... 
BASING,  JOHN;  or  D£  BASINGSTOKE*  vbo  re- 
ceived his  name  from  the  place*  of  his  aattvity  in  Hatnpshise, 

'was  an  extracrdinaary  person  for  his  tine.  Thongh  tbe>dAte: 
of  his  birtli  does  not  appear  to  he  fixed^  we  kuowthat  be  was, 
aUvein  the  year  1230,  and  studied  not  only  at  Oxford  and 
Paris,  after  the  eusUMn  of  thia<a^>  but  also  at  Athena;  a 
fact  remarked  by  Lelasd  as  unoOmman^iittbe  hilto^y  of 
English  scholars. at  that  time, <  who  eeldom  proodededfacUt^r 
eastward  fbi^  the  praseouHon  of  their  studies,  and  tmproTe- 
ment  in  .learning, -than  Borne  orrVenioe*  At  Athena  he 
studied  the  aeiences  under  Conslantina,  daughter  of  ihe 
aiehhishop  of  At^na.  Leland  aaysi.  at  his  return'  be*  brought 
with  him  into  England  variotts  Greek  manafecriptSft  which, 
together  with  hia  -pr^^ieacy  ia 4hat  tongue^  caused. Qagh 
Gt-osfleteste^  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  great  restorer- of  that  lan- 
guage, to  promote  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester. 
It  waa  upon  Basing's  information,  as  Matthew  Paris  tells 
U8,  that  Grosseleste  sent  ta  Athena  for  a-Qfeek  itaouscript 
entitled  '  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs/  whioifl 
when  obtained,  be  translated  into  Latia.  >  The  translation 
was  pdBted  among  the  <  Orthodoxogvaidia,'  £»L  BouL  15^6. 
Bale  and  Pits  inform  us  that  Basing  was  first  nrebdeaooniof 
London,  and  then  of  Leiosstw ;  bnt  the  iermer  preferment 
;b  aicutaoned  upon  no  authodtv.  Pegge,  in  tb^  'Life  of 
Roger  dc  Weaeham*  (from  Wharton's  'An^a  £aera'), 
instead  of  Leicester,  rdads  Cheater.^  Matthew  Pacis  teUs  ns 
t)iat  John  de-Baaiog  iiUmduoed  into  finglaad  a  knowledge 
of  iUe  Greek  numeral  letter^  t  r  This  Mmer  John*moie^ 
over,  brought  the  Gre^  numeml  figunes  into  England,  to* 
gethcr  with'  theiir.  symliols,  and  tho  knowledge  of  their  im- 

.  poi  t,  and  ax  plained  them  to  his  parlicular  friends.  By  wUi^h 
il^urea.  also,  Jellers.  are  represented;  and,; what  i^  most  re* 
niarkablo*  any  numbev  is  represented  by  a  single  figure, 
which  is  not  the  ease  in  the  Roman  numerals,  or  in  ordi* 
nury  ajcUhmetic' .  His  words  are-r-'  Hie  in^pei?  Magister 
Juhauiws  figui'as  GnDoorum.numerales,  etearum  noUtiam 
01  fiignificatiooes  in.  Angliam  portavit,  et  faniiliaribus  6uis 
dt^Iaravit.  Per  quas  fignras  etiam  litene  repr^^itantan 
Dq  quibus  figutia  boo  maxime  admirandum,  quod  uni^a 
Agura  quilibet  UAimerus  reBnesentatur,  quod.nou  est. in 
lAtino  vel  in  Algorismo/  (Matt.  Par.  edit.  1684^  p.  721.) 
Tlie  figtures,  howevor,  which  ai*e  given  in  fac-aimile  iu  the 
'  Variautos  Lectiooes*  (siguat.!.  on  the  vecao  of  the  leaf) 
.  here  copied, .  aire  neither  hke  Greek  lettei's  nor  tho  ordinary 
Ai'ubic  uumei'iabk  Basu^  met  with  the  invention  at  Athens, 
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RwlilPeatil  <rf  Pw^os  ;did;fia .  th# 
Evaageliorum ; >this  i^  probably.^  n^n^e  workf  wni^Lpiand 
calU  TmeMBa4o.Or4me  KY^ngeliorum.pr  ^J^W'r  ^^*^  ^* 
said  10:  have  .writifui  other  wpm,  the  .(itl^s  of  ym^^  ai  e  uu- 

knbi»n»,  j 

(See  BaJfi^^^lpnp/.  ^ly/omf.  cent.  iv.p.30^ioL  B^1,l  5^9 ; 

Pits,  DelUufflr.  AngL  ScripU  4to.  Vfu.  16l9t  P-  ^25  ;  Fa- 
brioii  BibL  Mid.  et  b\A  ^tatit,  4to.  Patav.  1 7M.  iom.  iv. 
fv  6i;  Tanner,  PiU,  Brit^  Hib,  p^430  ;  Pegge*sifca7iotr«  (/ 
i^^gier<fo/FeMftam,,p.  46;  and  Itfe  ^Biviep  Qro$iiie6U, 
it».  Lend.  1793,  pp*  6a,  67,  34d,  347.) 

BASKERVILLE,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  printer,  was  bora 
at  Wolverley  in  Warcestershire*  in  the  jrear  1 706^  He  dues 
not  appear  to  have  been,broi;^ht  up  to  my  i^articuUr  bu&I- 
.neaa:  *in  1726  we  find  him  keaping  a.writing-ischool  at 
Birmingham,  and  in  1745  he  enjg»ged  in  the  iapanuing 
busineas  at  the  sanu»  pla^,  by  whiq)»  he  aoquirea  cQUsidec- 
able  wealth.  His  taste, for  literature»/and  the  arts  fonnectcd 
with  it«  led  him  to  direct  his  attention  towards  the  im- 
provement and  perfection  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  m»»t 
ohvioua  Mancovement  to  be  effected  was  in  the  shape  of  the 
latters.  Mr.  Cia^n,. previous  to  BaskerviUe'a  attempts  at 
letter-founding,  had  out  a  variety  of  ukatrices  of  more  beau- 
tiful shapes  than  those  of  the  Dutch  types  w)iich,  up  to  U^t 
time,  Jiaa  been  impoEted  into  England.  Ba&keivillc  carrie^l 
the  art  to  a  h^gbor  degree  of  pei&ction;  and  even  now  lii> 
t)!pea  would,  iA  n^any,  respects^  be  considered .  models*  Vic 
are  told  that  he  spent  600il.  before  be  could  obtain  a  un^'lo 
letter  to  please  hin^ael^  and.  sbine  thousands  l)eibre  be  nia<lc 
a  profit  by  the  pursuit  in  which  he  had  engaged  bis  akill 
and  property.  By  his  unoeasing^ieSbitp  the  .art  of  piiaiaii: 
was  xajised  to.a4w^  of  jierfectibn  previously  iii|i^own  m 
this  country;,  and  so  a^ently  (Ud he  prosecute  nis  favourite 
oiyect,.thatt  acfiprd,ing^to  a, letter  addressed  to  Horace  Wui* 
pole,  dated  2nd  Novemberi  \H2,  he  manuiacUired.  liii  o\*n 
ink,  presaeSk  chases,  moulds  &r,  casting,  and  all  the  am>aratui 
for  printing.  It  is  highly  proluible  that  some  of  the  yity 
cesses  eonneoted  ^th  the  art  of  Japanning,  which  he  carried 
op  extensively  9t  the  same  t^ne,  contrlbiited,  under  suuao 
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but  Matthew  Paris,  who.  knew  litUe  about  tli^se  matters, 
waf  mistaken  in  imagining  that  the;  Greeka  use<l  any, 
such  syiitem  of  notetion.  The  only  MS.  of  Matthew 
Pari*  in  which  th^a  numerals  are. found,  is.  Ijbe  enlarged 
work  in  Beiie't  CoUage  library,  Cambridge.  They  io  not 
occur  in  either  of  thei  two  Manuaoriptsof  Matthew  Paris  in. 
tlie  British  Museum.,  Matthew.  Pan^  in  the/.  Y^iaiUea 
Leotiunea*  ahready  refefrred  |o> .ob9erve6  that  the  umts»  or, 
single  numbersi^  era' all  designated  by/liuea  bearing:  to  the. 
loft,  from  the  chief  upright  Une, .  Tliose  ijofresentmg  tl^ 
numbers,  from  ten  upwards^  have  the.adjtinqt-Unes:  b^ing: 
totheitgUt.      '  ,     , 

Matthew  Pans  records,  the  death  of  John  do  Basiin|g 
uodpr  the  yeav  1*4^^  His.works  were;  I,  j)octeruto> C911.. 
eionum  liber  unusv  2»  Partieulo  Sententiamm  per  dis- 
tiiiwUonts..  3.  Ponatus  Gnecoruui ;  a  tronsla^ion,.  jM^obably 
iutcmledto  sorva  for  mtjruotionin  the  Qr^ejls.  longuer  a$  the 


modification,  to  the  eatcellence  aijid  beauty  of  hia  typoxia- 
phieal  produotipns^  It  is  steted  in  Hanaard*s  Tyjpo^ayJua, 
that  *  he  had  a  constant  aucqession  of  hot  plates  3!  ooj>f  v  r 
ready,  in  whioh,.(f  s  soon  as  printed,  the  sheets  were  m- 
serted ;  the  wet  was  tUus  expdled»,the  ink,  set,  and  a  glo^> 
surface  put  on  all  simultaneously.*  Dlbdin,  in  his  InlnAlar- 
tion  to  the  Classics,  has  given  tho  following  character  of  i^c 
works  of  the  Baskervillo  Press  :*-V^he  typt^rapby  of  Ix«^- 
kervillo  is  eminently  beautiful ;  hU  leliers  in  general  are 
of  a  slender  and  delicate  form,  calculated  for  an  cctayo,  i  r 
.even  a  quarter  buft  not  sui^cient^  bold  to  fill  the  ^ace  of  an 
imperial  jfolie,  as  as  evident  from  a  view  of  his  great  BiUIc 
Ha  united;,  in  a.  singularly  haopv  manner,  the  elegance  of 
Plantin  with  the  clearness  of  the  EUevirs;  his  4to  aol 
1 2mo  y  iiigiU  and  small  Prayer-Uodk,  or  1 2mo  Horace  of  I :  ui, 
seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  remark.  He  seems  to  ba\e 
heen  extremely  curious  in  the  choice  of  his  paper  and  ink ; 
the,  former  being  in  general  the  fniit  of  Dutch  manufacture*, 
and  Uio  latter  parteking  of  a  peculiarly  aoH  lustre,  bonlcnr^^ 
upon  purple.  In  his  Italic  letter,  \»-he4her  capital  or  smui:, 
ho  staaids  unrivalled ;  stich  elegance,  freedom,  and  pcrfi..  t 
symmetry  being,  in, vam.  to  be  lookeil  for  among  the  &pcc4- 
uaens  of  Aldus  and  Colinmu^^*    (Vol.  iL  p.  ^360 

.  Baskerville's  printing  establishment  does  not  appear  u 
have  been  profitable  to  aim. ,  It  may,  however,  be  remaf  Lei. 
that  his  works  now  possess  a  hi^h  value,  and  paruculixi> 
hia  editions  of  some  of  the  classics  are  highly  esteemed  I  y 
bibliographers,  npt  oidy  in  thi$  country,  but  on  the  couticert. 
From  a  passage  in  his  letter  to  Walpole,k  would  appear  tiwt 
in  1762  he  was  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  bu^cs> : 
'  This  business  of  printing,!  he  says,  *  which  I  am  LeartilT 
tired  of,  and  repent  I  .ever  attenmted^'  After  176<5  httlc  tc 
nothing  issued  from  his  preaa.  It  is  inost  likdy  thai  tix* 
twiQ^raphicaJi  in»provement  which  he  was  the  .means  «.•. 
effecting  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated  at  tha  time»  aui 
that  his  C'fibrts  were  not  Yei;y  liberally  encouraged,  lltf 
Umversity  of  pamt>ri4ge,  it  is  trucp  grante<LhW|)ennisaix« 
to  print  the  BiUe  In  mlip,  and  two  editions  of  .t£o  Buuk  i.*i 
Common  Prayer;  but,  at  the  same  tim&  the  TTmverMt>  t^ 
quired  to  be  made  a  sharer  iii  his  pronU  by'a  paymeut .'. 
2Q/.  per  thousand  copies  of  the  Bibl^  ani  42/- 1 9**i>t  i-ac  a 
thousand  of  the  prayer-book 4  to  the  Slatknera*  Covspaii} 
lio)md  to  pay,  3i/..for  their  permisaion  to  prtni  the  Paali»w 
without  which  the  Prayer-book  wou)u  h%val>^ieii  iuoompkia* 
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in  concert  with  Basttttge,  and  tlie  alliance  was  cdAcluded  on 
the  14ih  of  January,  1717.  HiiS  services  on  this  occasion 
procured  for  Basnage  the  restitution  of  all  his  fbrmer  posses-^ 
sions  in  France. 

Basnage  was  the  personal  friend  of  the  Grand  Pensionary 
Heinsius,  and  while  in  Rotterdam  had  a  Weekly  meeting 
with  Pnts,  Bajrle,  and  other  schdars.  He  carried  on  a  cor^ 
reapondeuce  with  several  princes,  nohlemen,  and  ministers 
of  state,  and  with  many  scholars  in  Prance,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  He  was  scarcely  less  esteemed  by  Ca- 
tholics than  by  Protestants.  Voltaire  said  that  Basnage 
was  fitter  to  be  a  minister  of  state  than  of  a  parish.  His 
health,  whioh  till  the  year  1723  had  been  remarkably  good, 
then  began  to  decline.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
1723,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  left  only  a  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  M.  de  la  Sarrax,  minister  of  war  to  the 
king  of  Poland.  The  Sieur  le  Wier,  speaking  of  Jacques 
Basnage,  says,  *  He  was  scrupulously  exact,  even  in  most 
trivial  particulars.  His  candour,  frankness,  and  integrity 
are  as  apparent  in  his  works  as  his  erudition.  Having  mixed 
much  with  society,  he  had  acquired  a  polish  of  manners 
which  scholars  rarely  possess.  He  was  affable,  obliging, 
popular,  and  courteous ;  he  delighted  in  serving  othersi  and 
m  using  his  iniluenee  in  behalf  of  the  unbefViended.* 

The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works ,'  a  com- 
plete list  would  be  very  long : — 

Examen  des  M^thddes  propose  par  Messieurs  de  TAs- 
sembl^^e  du  Clerg^  de  France  en  1682,  Cologne,  1684,  t2mo. 
This  work  was  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  reputation. 
It  is  well  written,  but  he  never  affixed  his  name  to  it. 
There  are  some  observations  in  this  book  on  the  Critical 
History  of  the  Old  Testament  by  P^re  Simon,  which  occa- 
sioned a  very  sharp  replf.-^IUponse  k  M.  TEvdque  de 
Means,  sur  sa  Lettre  Pastorale,  Cologne,  1686,  ISmo. 
This  work  is  against  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  Bossuet,  ad- 
dressed to  the  new  Catholios.-^Divi  Chrysostomi  Epistola 
ad  Csasarium  Monachum,  cui  adjuncts  sunt  tres  Epistolicss 
Dissertationes :  1.  De  Apollinaris  Hsefesi;  2.  ue  variis 
Athanasio  suppositis  Operibus;  3.  AdversUs  Simonium, 
Rotterdam,  1687,  8vo.  This  work  was  reprinted  under  the 
general  title  of  Dissertationes  Historico-TheologiM,  Rot- 
terdam, 1694,  8V0.,  with  an  answer  to  Father  HaMottiU; 
Who^bad  criticised  Basnage's  History  of  Apollinaris.  In 
the  third  treatise,  Basnage  answers  Simon,  who  had  ill- 
used  him  in  the  preface  to  his  Critical  History  of  the  Old 
Testament.— La  Communion  Sainte,  ou  Traits  sur  la  n6- 
cessit^  et  les  moyens  de  communier  dignement,  Rotterdam. 

1  688,  l2mo.  The  fifth  edition  is  very  much  enlarged,  and 
contains  a  third  and  fburth  book  on  the  conduct  of  com- 
municants before  and  after  communion,  printed  at  Rotterdam 
in- 1697,  in  12mo.  Basnage  added  a  book  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  duties  of  those  who  do  not  communicate.  There  have 
been  several  editions  of  this  work,  whioh  has  been  so  much 
admired,  even  by  Roman  Catholics,  that  it  has  been  printed 
fbr  them  at  Rouen  and  Brussels.  M.  de  FUmare,  a  priest, 
who  bad  been  a  Protestant,  has  inserted  it  in  his  work  en- 
titled *  Conformity  de  la  Cr6ance  de  TEslise  Catholique  avec 
laCr^ancede  I'Eglise  primitive,  &0.,  Rouen,  1701,  12mo., 

2  vol8.--Hi8toire  de  ia  Religion  des  Eglises  R^form^^es, 
&c.,  pour  servir  de  r^ponse  4  THistoIre  des  Variations 
des  Eglises  Protastantes,  par  M.  de  Meaux,  Rotterdnin, 
1 8»0,  8 va,  2  vote. :  again  in  1721,2  vols.  Svo.i  ami  in  ?  725, 
2  vols.  4to. ;  the  Jast  edition  very  much  enlarged.  Tills 
work  has  been  since  joined  to  the  History  of  the  Church. 
—Traits  de  la  Conscience,  dans  lequel  on  examine  sa 
nature,  ses  illusions,  ses  crainteg,  ses  doutes,  ses  scrupules, 
sa  pais,  et  divers  eas  de  conscience,  avec  des  R6flexions  stir 
le  Coramentaire  Philosophique,  Amsterdam,  1696,  2  Vols. 
8vo.  Two  editions  of  this  work  have  been  printed  at  Lyons 
in  3  vols.  12ffia  It  contains  a  oonilitation  of  the  sophisms 
of  M.  Bayle  on  *  la  Conscience  errante.* — Hisloiw  de 
rSgliae  depuis  J^sns  Christ  jusques  d  pr^ent,  Rotterdam, 
1699»  2  vols,  folio. — Dissertation  Historique  sur  Tusage 
de  la  B6n6dietion  Nupttale,  in8^p6e  dans  THistoire  des  Ouv- 
rages  des  Savans  au  mois  de  Janvier,  1 703.  Basnage  here 
pr6ves  that  consent  is  the  essence  of  marriage.  13.  Disser- 
tation sur  la  manidre  en  laquelle  le  canon  deS  Saintes  Ecri 


Ottvrage 
Savans  au  mois  de  Janvier,  1704.  —  Histoire  des  Juifs 
depuis  J^us  Christ  jusques  4  present,  pour  ser^lr  de  Sup- 
plement A  THiatoire  de  Jos^h,  Rotterdam,  1706,  5  vols. 


I2mo. ;  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  at  the  Hague  fn  1716 
16  vols.  12mo. ;  translated  into  Bnelish  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
1708,  fol.-^Histoire  des  3u\h,  reclam^e  et  r^tablie  par 
son  v^rRable  anteur  M.  Basna^,  centre  I'^dition  anonyme 
et  tronqu^  qui  s'en  est  faite  &  raris,  ehez  Roulland,  1710. 
avec  plttsteurs  additions  pour  servir  de  sixieme  tome  A  oette 
Histoire,  Rotterdam,  1711, 12mo.  He  attacks  M.  du  Pin, 
who  had  printed  it  at  Paris,  after  having  changed  what  he 
thought  proper,  without  mentioning  the  author. — Dis- 
sertation  sur  rAntiouit^  de  la  Monnoye  et  des  M^aHlet 
des  Juifli,  et  sur  la  Pr^O^nce  des  Caract^res  Samaritaina 
aux  H^breux.— Plrospeetus  novis  editionis  Canisif,  Da- 
cherii,  &c.,  Rotterodaml,  1709.  Basnage  undertook  this 
year  to  give  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  the  Lee- 
tlones  Antique  Canisii.  The  publishers,  not  being  able  to 
continue  the  work,  resigned  wnat  thev  had  already  printed 
to  the  Sieurs  Wetstein,  who  published  this  noble  collection 
under  the  title  of  Thesaurus  Monumentorum  Boclesiasti- 
oomm  et  Historicorum,  seu  Henrici  Canisii  Lectiones  an- 
tiquie,  ad  ssculorum  ordinem  digestm,  variiscjue  opusculis 
auctffi,  AntverpioB,  1726,  7  vols,  folio.  Besides  a  great 
number  of  firesh  pieces  by  which  this  edition  was  augmented, 
Basnage  has  enriched  it  with  prefaces  on  Bcdesiastical 
Antiquities  in  general. — Instructions  Pastorales  aux  R^ 
form^  de  France  sur  TOb^issance  due  au  Souveraln,  1720, 
I2mo.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  fear- 
ing lest  the  new  converts  of  Dauphin^,  Poicton,  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  should  be  excited  to  insurrection  by  the  emissaricj 
of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  begged  of  Basnage,  in  1719,  through 
the  Count  de  Morville,  then  ambassador  in  Holland,  to 
write  to  those  whose  fidelity  had  been  assailed,  and  to  urge 
them  by  his  exhortations  to  the  obedience  which  they  owed 
to  their  king.  Basnage  accordingly  addressed  to  them  a  Pas- 
toral Instruction,  v^hich  was  rcpnntad  at  Paris  by  order  of  the 
court,  and  distributed  in  the  suspected  provinces.  This  ad- 
dress had  the  desired  effect^,  but  as  Basnage  laboured  in  the 
same  letter  to  prove  to  the'  new  converts  the  excellence  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  M.  Catelan,  bishop  of  Valence,  wrote 
an  answer,  which  M.  Basnage  refuted  by  other  Pastor nl 
Instructions.— Annalcs  des  Provinces  Unies  depuis  les 
Negociations  pour  la  Paix  de  Mtinster,  avec  la  Descrip- 
tion Historique  de  leur  Ck)uvernenient.  the  first  vol.  folio, 
Hague,  1 719.  This  volume,  which  begins  in  1646,  ends  at 
the  Peace  of  Breda  in  1667 ;  the  second,  in  1726,  comes 
down  to  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1 678.  Basnage  con- 
tinued the  work  up  to  1684.  and  has  left  a  plan  w  con- 
ducting it  till  1720.  Dissertation  Historique  sur  les  Duels 
et  les  Ordres  de  Cheraleric,  Amsterdam,  1720,  8to.  This 
is  a  Curious  work.  He  also  furnished  many  pieces  to 
his  brother,  M.  Basnage  de  Beauval,  for  his  *  Histoire  des 
Ouvragcs  des  SaVans.' 

Basxag«  de  Bkauvac,  HxKRt,  the  vouhger  son  of 
Henri  Basnage  de  Franquenay,  and  hroiher  of  Jacques 
Basnage,  born  at  Rouen,  Aug.  7,  1656,  foUdwed  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1687,  he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  died  there, 
Maixjh  29,  1710,  aged  34  years.  He  wrote  a  TVaitS  d>  ia 
ToierancedesRehgions.ieSA,  12mo. ;  and  edited  Z'M*/oi re 
des  Outrages  des  Savam,  a  widely-circulated  journal,  «  hich 
was  commenced  in  Sept.  1687,  as  a  continuation  of  Bajle'f 
NouveUes  de  la  K^ubliqun  des  Lettres,  and  terminate!  if 
June,  1709:  it  consists  of  24  vols.  12mo.  Basnage  pub> 
lished,  in  1701,  an  imprt)ved  edition  of  FtareUcres  Dic- 
tionary ;  the  Didionnatre  de  Trevoux  (1704)  is  only  a  re- 
print of  this  work,  but  without  mention  of  the  name  df 
either  Fureti^re  or  Basnage. 

(Niceron,  Mhnoirespour  servir  A  T Histoire  des  ffommes 
UlustreSf  tome  iV.  pp.  294,  310.) 

BASQUES,  L«S,  or  LES  PAYS  DES  BASQITRS.  t 
district  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  France,  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  now  included  in  the  department  of  Bassos 
Pyrfndes,  or  Lower  Pyrenees.  It  comprehended  the  three 
subdivisions  of  Labour,  Basse  Navarre,  and  Soule,  the  cafu- 
tals  of  which  were  respectively  Bayonne,  St  Jean  Pied  dc 
Port,  end  Manl6on.  Les  Basques  is  properly  the  designa- 
tion of  the  people,  not  of  the  country,  though  familiarl) 
applied  to  the  latter. 

Les  Pays  des  Basques  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Adour,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  by  a  line  drawn 
eastward  fhwn  that  river ;  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenees ;  on 
the  west  by  the  ocean,  and  the  river  Biaassoa;  and  on  the 
east  by  th«  country  of  BeanK  The  greatest  length  of  the  dis- 
trict was  about  sixty  milesi  measuiM  from  the  month  of  th9 
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higblander.  Humboldt  derives  it  from  Basoa,  a  forest,  from 
which  word  we  have  Baso-eoa,  beloneinff  to  a  forest,  and 
B;isocouc,  which  is  the  same  word,  witn  the  plural  termina- 
tion. Tlie  territory  which  they  occupied  in  antient  times , 
extended  on  both  aides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  comprised 
the  three  Basque  provinces,  and  l)oth  Spanish  and  French 
Navarre  (Sirawx).  book  iii,;  PHny,  book  iii.  chap.  20). 
Thev  were  the  only  Spaniards  who  preserved  their  inde- 
pcuqcnce,  not  having  been  subdued  by  any  of  the  nations 
who  invaded  the  peninsula.  Pompcy  was  the  first  who, 
in  the  year  60  nx^  led  the  Roman  legions  into  that  coun- 
try ;  but  the  passage  of  Slrabo  (p.  240)  quoted  to  prove 
that  ho  built  Pamplona,  was  evidently  not  intended  by 
the  author  to  signify  anvthing  of  the  kind.  A  body  of 
Vascones  is  mentioned  (Tacit,  Hist,  iv,  33.)  as  serving 
against  Civilis  and  the  Batavi.    [See  Batavi.] 

No  less  obstinate  was  their  resistance  against  the  Goths. 
Leovigild  effected  their  final  conquest  a.d.  580.  But  the 
Arabs  were  never  able  to  penetrate  into  their  fastnesses,  and 
UkG  Chruitians  found  in  those  mountains  a  shelter  against 
^{(ussulman  oppression.  At  that  period,  it  is  stated  by  the 
Basque  historians  that  their  nation  obeyed  a  lord  called 
Andeca,  who  had  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cantabria,  and 
perished  with  King  Don  Rodrigo  at  the  battle  of  Guadclete 
m  717.  The  different  chiefs  of  those  provinces  were  always 
oonnected  with  some  pf  the  most  powerful  Christian  kings 
of  the  surrounding  states*  and  accordingly  we  find  them 
sometip2cs  attached  to  Navarre,  at  other  times  to  Aragon,  to 
Leon,  or  Castile,  according  as  it  best  suited  their  interests. 
One  pf  the  noblemen  of  Alava  (Count  Vela)  having  dis- 
pleased the  Count  of  Castile,  Sancho  Garcia,  was  obliged  to 
Ily  to  Leon,  where  he  avenged  himself  by  murdering  the 
Castilian  chief,  who  had  gone  to  Leon  to  celebrate  his  mar- 
riage with  a  Leonese  infanta.  Having  fled  to  Aragon,  he 
was  at  last  taken  by  tl^  king  of  Navarra  and  burnt  alive. 
tn  1283  the,  Lord  of  Vizcaya  died  without  leaving  a  male 
heir,  and  a  dispute  about  the  succession  arose  between  a 
daughter  and  a  brother  of  the  deceased  chieftain.  The  rich 
families  of  the  three  provinces  sided  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  claimants,  and  their  ambition  and  jealousies  produced 
jutcstine  wars  of  the  most  dreadful  charactoi' :  this  (juarrel 
i^, considered  to  be  the  origin  of  the  two  parties  of  Onecinos 
Und  dramboinos,  which  even  to  this  day  exist  in  that  country. 

Li  the  year  1200,  Alonso  VIIL  of  Castile,  in  his  M'ars 
ai^junst  the  king  of  Navarra,  invaded  Alava  and  Guipuzcoa, 
and  those  provinces  were  united  to  Castile,  the  king  taking 
ths  customary  oath  to  maintain  their  privileges.  iTie  Lord 
of  Vizcaya  was  already  an  ally  of  the  Castilian  king.  In 
l.>32,  the  civil  discords  of  the  Basques  reached  such  a  point, 
tlmt  the  Alavcse,  renouncing  their  privileges,  threw  tnem- 
sclvcs  unconditionally  into  the  hands  of  the  Castilian 
luonarcli.  llio  king  sent  a  confidential  minister  to  settle 
tlicir  diifereuces,  aiid  generously  granted  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tlie  privileges  which  they  had  renounced, 

Tho  Vizcayan  historians  count  nineteen  lords ;  the  last  of 
whom  w*s  Nuiio  do  Lara,  who  died  in  his  childhood  in 
1 3  J 1 .  He  left  behind  him  two  sisters,  whom  Pedro  the  Cruel 
of  Castile  took  under  his  protection.  He  married  the  elder 
to  his  brother  Don  Telle,  and  the  other  to  his  cousin  Don 

Juan  of  Aragon.  He  gave  the  lieutenancy  of  Vizcaya  to 
is  brother  Tello,  but  at  the  same  time  promised  toDon 
Juan  the  lordship  of  Vizcaya,  and  sent  him  with  troops  to 
dispossess  Tello  of  the  lieutenancy.  The  latter  defended 
tiimself  vigorously ;  but  Pedro  marching  to  assist  Don  Juan, 
forced  his  brother  Tello  to  seek  a  refuge  in  France,  leaving 
his  wife  behind,  who  became  a  prisoner  of  her  brother-in-law. 
Don  Juan  now  requested  the  king  to  place  him  in  posses- 
sion of  his  lordship ;  Pedro  agreed,  but  secretly  intrigued 
yrith  the  junta  of  Guernica  to  proclaim  Pedro  himself 
tihcir.Lord.  This  proclamation  was  accordingly  made.  The 
Jiiug,  alter  taking  the  customary  oath  to  preserNe  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  province,  under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  went 
•witJ^  the  junta  to  Bilbao.  There  the  monster  ordered  the 
unfortunate, prince  to  be  murdered,  and  throwing  the  lifeless 
body  from  tli«  balcony,  said  to  the  people,  •  Take  ye  him 
who.  wished  to  be  your  lord.*  The  two  sisters  were  trans- 
ferred from  prison  to  j)rison.  until  at  last  Pedro  put  an  end 
tg  their  miserable  existence.  When  Pedro  was  defeated 
by  hir*  brother  Enrique,  the  latter  gave  the  lieutenancy  of 
Vizcaya  tu  Tello  ;  and.  on  the  death  of  Tello,  he  conferred 
the  title  of  Lord  of  \'izca>aon  his  eldest  son,  afterwards 
Juan  I.  of  Cuslilc,  from  wliich  time  the  kings  of  Castile 
have  bad  that  title. 


The  government  of  the  Basque  provinces  differs  ea 
tirely  from  that  of  tho  r6st  of  tlie  peninsula.    Kvery  pro- 
vince has  Its  own  constitution,  und  a  Mparatu  go^fro- 
ment,  not  differing  much  in  spirit  and  form  frodi  etch 
other.     The  people  of  Alava,  at  a  very  remote  epoKb, 
which  some  historians  suppose  to  ha^^  been  prioc'  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Arabs,  appointed  their  dvtt  and  military 
governors  at  a  general  ashembly*    This  asMmb^  net  m-vry 
year  in  the  Campo  de  Arriaga,  a  plain  near  Viteiia.   U 
was  composed  of  the  bishop  and  areM0iU!<Mi  of  Calaborrft. 
of  all  the  sednlar  clergy  cf  the  province;  and  aU  the  prin> 
cipal  men :  including  also  ladies,  who  weife  tte  leprteen* 
tatives  of  their  families.    Thh  juntE  was  aftenranU  knewu 
under  the  name  of  La  Herm^ndad  de  Artiaga,  or  the  Fn- 
temity  of  Arriaga.    Thejr  oleeted  Ayur  Alcaldes  for  the 
civil  and  judicial  administration  bf  the  protinoey  and  a 
military  governor  who  was  <;alled  dnke,  ooitiiVet  lonl.  The 
office  of  the  governor  was  for  ttfe,'  and'eotftettmee  Itceoti- 
nued  for  several  generations  in  the  same  fimdly;    In  tho 
year  14G7,  at  an  assembly  held' at  RIvabeHosa  by  «dsr  of 
Knrique  IV.  of  Castile,  a  oollectien  of  the  laws  and  mi* 
vilegcs  of  ATava  was  formed  kid  approved;  nnd  by  thti 
code  they  are  governed  at  pteseitt.     Aoeordhiff -fo  thia  c«)«, 
a  Junta-General  is  held  at  VHoria  et^ry  year,  nt^hicfa  tio 
comisarios  are  elected,  one  of  whdui  tnuet  be  a  eilixea  in- 
habititig  one  of  tho  towns,  and  another  firom  the  satoil 
villages.     There  is  also  a  Diputad(MSreneral,  -mho  presidn 
at  the  assemblies,  but  has  tto  voiee  in  them :  he  eonunaadb 
the  forces  of  the  provini:*^'  and  oommunicatea  with  ihe 
government  of  Madrid.     The  ptovinee  ia  di^rided  into  fiil)  • 
three  Hermandadcs,  adminiMered  by  seventf-ft«^  Aleakle*, 
elected  at  the  Junta-General.    These  Alcaldes  mxe  sufejed  to 
the  Diputado-General;  and'  etety  year  gWe  to  tiie  Junta- 
General  an  account  of  their  administration. 

The  Guipuzcoans,  according  to  t&err  preeeort  «onatinitiMi, 
hold  a  Junta-General,  or  general  assembly  ev«f)^  )^osrm  tb« 
month  of  July,  at  one  of  me  efghteen  toMmsofthe  pMviacf. 
At  this  junta  they  elect  f^ur  diputsdee-genwnlea,  wkomust 
be  domiciliated  at  Sim  Sebastian,  Toleaa,  Anpeiiia,  or  At* 
coitia.  These  diputados,  who  are  elected  for  one  year,  form 
the  Diputacion,  which  is  the  gOTemment  of  the  pravinm ; 
the  government  reside,  in  rotation,  three*  yecn  In  each  of 
the  four  towns  just  mentioned.  Thero  ia  idso  a  dipoMrmn 
called  Extraordinaria.  There  art  besides  AlenMea  de  iler- 
mandad,  to  administer  iustiee in  thediffet^ntibetnBla.  Tbc^ 
Alcaldes  are  eight,  and  are  eleeted  by  the  junta,  hmdm 
these  Alcaldes,  whose  office  is  to  proeeeote  re^bete  and  iA\ift 
malefactors,^  there  are  seventy-seven' AleridM  Ordfnano»  m 
admin ister  justice  in  their  resneetive  distriets.  Them  is  ali« 
an  Alcalde  de  Sacas,  whose  office  is  to  {irevene  the  inuwiac^ 
tion  of  prohibited  artibie^  of  ootemereo  into  the  provnMr. 
He  is  also  elected  by  the  Genetid  Assembly  t  aU  thate  ofioei 
are  annual. 

The  Vizcayan^  ho'd  a  general  asaemblyeivety  tee  ymn. 
It  is  summoned  by  the  Corridor  of  Bilbao,  andevery'tova 
village,  or  hamlet  has  one  vote,  and  sends  one  deputy  ^^ 
it.  The  first  meeting'iB  always  held  tinder  an  oaAi  near'ifae 
town  of  Goenvca.  Inis  oak  does '  not  appeear  to  te  of  frrrat 
antiquity  :  it  probably  has  succeeded  anollier,  wd  will  itsttf 
be  succeeded  oy  other  young  ones,  ^htch  tete  oaieliiHIycal* 
tivated  in  the  vicinity.' '  Close  ttf  the  trunk  of  the  tree  h  % 
large  bench,  or  throhb,  where  the  deputies  lit.  'One  ef  th« 
secretaries  tells  one  by  one  the  names  of  eiH  thh  towns  rj 
their  order,  and  receives  the  credentiala  of  «verTineiBber. 
The  assembly  then  ^s  to  a  hermitage  neiar-  Entree,  •hnv 
it  holds  the  rest  of  the  sitHnga,  which  am  «hmye' potti''* 
The  subjects  Ibr  discussion  am  pibposed'tn  fiyMnh,  and 
then  discussed  in  Basque.  'The  orderimd  fqgnteityin the* 
assemblies,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  ceuntrjr  P^eple,  irt 
remarkable. 

There  is  another  junta,  eaHed  *ef  M^rhadM,-  which  i« 
held  at  Bilbao,  and  in  which  only  the  ttfvim  here  a  ^lee 
each  sending  one  meinber.  The  J  unta  de  Mefitid»i  •ppeiirti 
every  year,  by  lot,  the  dipntaeion,  which  hi  «odipbMd  vf  (▼« 
diputados,  six  regidorea,  two  sVndies,  fltnd-  two  aebmtar^ 
Half  of  the  number  of  these  inditidMfo  muit  hrtottt^  to  tW 
politicalparty  of  the  Gambohids,  mid  the  other  to  IfaeOw* 
cinos.  The  two  diputados  am  sometimes  anpoloted  hy*srrU 
mation  of  the  junta.  The  Junta  de  Meriniud  fa  tery  ctftt* 
more  powerful  than  the  Junta^neml ;  andHw  lavsmHcv 
in  it  have  the  same  force  as  those  mode  in  the  latter  aasemNr 
The  richest  and  most  intluential  families  of  the  pnn;*.-^ 
exercise  a  power  in  the  Junta  de  Merindad  irhtch  is  io^u*-* 
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moral  one ;  as  gisdarija,  %  warrior,  iramsHa»  a  teaoher  or 
doctor.  For  the  abstract  substantives  it  has  likewise  two 
terminations,  iaswna  and  querija;  the  former  denotes  a 
naiui-al  and  the  latter  a  moral  quality,  defect,  or  pecfeotioD. 
Thus,  zoraiassuna  denotes  madness,  as  a  physical  derange- 
ment of  ibe  mind ;  zoraqtterija,  an  inclination  to  madness 
Trom  a  strong  passion.  The  possessive  terminations  are 
three,  cua,  to  denote  something  contained  in  the  thing  ex- 
pressed by  the  word ;  arena,  to  denote  the  possessor ;  and 
0z  or  ezco,  to  express  the  matter  of  which  it  is  formed :  as 
echecua,  contained  in  or  belonging  to  the  house ;  guizo- 
narenOt  of  the  man ;  olezcua,  made  of  wood.  From  the  last 
the  Castilians  have  formed  their  patronymict  and  perhaps 
their  abstract  nouns ;  as  Fernandez,  Ferdinandson ;  ama- 
rillez,  paleness.  The  Basque  substantives  have  no  sign  to 
express  the  relation  of  gentler.  There  is  but  one  article, 
which  is  a  for  the  singular,  and  ae  for  the  pluml.  This  sign 
terms  the  characteristic  of  ncuns  as  to  number,  and  is  in  all 
cases  affixed  to  the  substantive :  as  gtnzonOt  mam-the ; 
guizanac^  men-the. 

According  to  Astarloa,  there  are  but  six  cases  in  the  de- 
clension of  the  Basque  words ;  but  Bidassouet  marks  eleven. 
As  the  preposition  is  alway^  affixed  to  the  noun,  there  may 
oe  said  to  exist  as  many  cases  as  there  are  prepositions. 
The  verbs  are  divided  into  simple,  or  those  expressing  a  single 
action,  as  icassif  to  learn  by  oneself;  double,  as  i-racam^ 
to  learn  by  the  assistance  of  another ;  simple  active,  as  ilten- 
doU  to  kill ;  and  active  transitive,  as  iltendeutzat,  to  kill 
another.  The  moods  are  eleven,  and  the  tenses,  according 
to  8ome  Basque  grammarians,  amount  to  forty-six.  Every 
verb  can  be  coi\)ugated  in  twenty-six  forms,  showing  the 
different  relations  of  the  agent  to  the  action  and  to  the  ob- 
ject which  it  affects. 

The  relation  of  the  speaker  to  the  person  spoken  to  is  also 
expressed  by  particular  terminations.  These  relations  are 
with  regard  to  sex  and  dignity.  Thus  there  ar^  five  dif- 
ferent terminations,  vis.,  masculine  and  feminine*  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior,  and  vice  versd,  and  also  between 
equals. 

The  syntax  is  very  simple,  and  sul^ect  to  fixed  rules.  In 
every  sentence  the  substantive  is  placed  first,  next  the 
article,  then  the  adjective,  next  the  adverb,  followed  by  the 
verb,  and  lastly  the  object,  with  the  preposition  afilxed  to 
it.  Example  i—Seme  oquer  bat-ec  emon-d-eue-cuz  ardura- 
one  ec;  the  literal  meaning—'  son*crookcd-one,given*us-has- 
to,  cares-these  ;*  which  means,  a  bad  son  has  caused  these 
troubles  to  us.  This  order  is  that  in  whioh,  generally 
speaking,  an  illiterate  Basque  places  the  words  when  he 
attempts  to  speak  Spanish,  ht  which  reason  the  Spaniards 
call  Concordancia  Vizcaina  a  bad  construction. 

The  Basque  is  divided  into  three  dialects,  not  much  dif- 
fering from  one  another,  vis.,  the  Guipuzcoan,  the  Vizoaino, 
and  the  Labortan.  The  first  is  the  purest*  and  is  spoken  in 
Guipuzcoa«  the  second  in  Vizcaya  and  Alava,  an4  the 
I<al)ortan  in  the  French  and  Spanish  Navarre.  The  only 
Basque  books  are  grammars  and  dictionaries,  the  Bible, 
books  of  devotion,  proverbs,  and  songs.  In  1824  a  very 
interesting  work  appeared  at  Donostian  (San  Sebastian), 
upon  the  antient  usages,  dances,  games.  ^jdA  songs  of  the 
Uuipuzcoans,  nublished  by  Iztueta,  the  title  of  which  is 
Qmpuzcoaco  dantza,  gogoangarrien%  condaira,  edo  ietoria 
beren,  &c.  The  same  author  published,  in  1826,  another 
work,  entitled  The  very  Ancient  Melodies  of  Viecaya^  &a 
This  work  contains  thirty-six  airs  to  as  many  dances,  with 
their  respective  words.  M.  Duhalde.  a  learned  philologist  of 
the  Basque  nation,  has  also  published  a  work  in  which  he 
has  compared  and  contrasted  the  variations  found  in  the 
different  literary  productions  of  the  Basque  provinces. 

The  best  grammars  are  those  of  L^cluse  in  French,  and 
Larramendi  m  Spanish.  The  latter  author  published  also 
a  dictionary  in  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Basque,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  Whoever  wishes  to  investigate  the  ver)L 
curious  structure  of  the  Basque  language  wiU  derive  great 
assistance  from  the  labours  of  L6cluse,  professor  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  literature  at  Toulouse,  who  published  a  short 
dissertation  upon  the  language  in  1826,  and  also  his  gram- 
mar in  the  same  year.  Lecluse,  in  1828,  put  forth  a  pro- 
posal for  publishing  a  dictionary  of  the  Basque,  Spanish, 
and  French,  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  did  not  meet 
with  the  encouragement  which  such  a  work  merited. 

(See  lArramendi,  Ellmposible  vencido—Diccionario  tri- 
lingiie ;  Erro,  AlphaMo  primitivo ;  Astarloa,  Apologia 
de  la  Lengua  Basoongada;    Horvas,    Catdlogo  de    las 


Lengme;  •  W*  Humboldt,  InqidrUe  reep^&Hng  the  Ffnt 
hihabitante  of  Spain,  Berlin,  1881.) 

BASRA,  also  called  BAS80RA,  BU880RA.  sr>d 
BALSORA,  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Turkish  pashahk 
of  Basra,  now  aoeeunted  part  of  the  pashalik  of  Bsfrdad. 
Basra  is  governed  by  a  mutasallim,  or  Keutenant,  in  the 
name  of  the  pasha  of  Bagdad.  It  is  situated  in  30"  26' 
N.  kt,  47°  35'  £.  long.,  on  the  west  buik  ef  the  6hatt-el- 
Arab.  It  is  about  seven  English  miles  in  eircnmferenr^ . 
but  within  this  area  there  are  extensiTe  earn- fields  snd 
gardens  of  date-trees.  Stone  for  building  eannol  be  pro- 
cured except  at  a  great  distance,  and  wood  likewiso  is  ex> 
pensive.  Only  a  mw  houses  are  buHt  of  burnt  brick  nxA 
mortar:  the  greater  number  of  them,  aswvU  as  ibe  ntt 
wall,  are  made  of  sun-dried  day,  wfaieb  is'eometinm 
covered  over  with  burnt  bricks.  The  town  m  extreroeh 
filUiy.  It  has  five  sates :  the  Bdb-el-Rob6c,  Bfib-Ba^d»i 
BdbZobeir,  B&b-el-Sersljt,  and  Bdb  eWMaimftah.  It  m  dh 
vided  into  seventy  quarters  (mahaUe).  The  vumber  of  rts 
inhabitants  was  supposed  by  Kinneir  and  Keppal  to  amount 
to  about  60,000  souls,  prineipally  Arabs*  Turka^  and  A^ 
menians.  Niebuhr,  at  an  earlier  date,  esttmicted  their  mtinber 
at  no  more  than  40,000*  The  greater  proportioii«re  Moham- 
medans of  the  Sunni  sect.  There  am  use  a  Ibw  Banians. 
Amenians,  and^  at  the  time  of  Niebuhr  ■  visit,  there  wen 
about  100  Jewish  families.  The  8hatt-el-Arab,  which  fell* 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  70  mdea  below  Baava,  ia  naivigable  si 
far  as  the  city  fer  ships  of  500  tons  borden.  Ita  buiks  an 
covered  with  plantations  of  palm  trees  rad  lioa-lleUs.  The 
town  is  intsrseoled  by  a  number  of  little'eanala^  filled  twice 
every  twenty^flbur  hours  by  the  tide  in  the  Shalt-el-Arsb, 
which  rises  nine  feet  -  The  principal  of  these  eanals,  which 
is  called  Ashfir,  interseoia  the  district  of  Eaflpa  m  a  sooth- 
westeriy  direction.  The  divirion  on  its  oovth-westeni  bank 
is  called  Nadhran.  Many  smaller  eaaais  run  fiom  the 
principal  stream  of  the  A^&r  towaoda  the  aontb-east,  on 
whioh  are  plaoad  other  Mourishing  dmnoMof  thediitrwt* 
which,  in  theic  aggtegafie,  oonabitntB  wlm  ia  now  oalkd 
Basra.    (Mignan.  TraveU  in  Ckaidmtk  p.  S71.> 

With  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  tba  nratv  the  mastxt 
around  Baam  is  entirely  uncultivatedt  and  towards  the  wmi 
and  south  the  barren  desert  begins  imnndiat^  at  thevtUs 
of  the  town.  '  Almost  every  inhabituit  of  Basvm,'  says  Krn- 
neir,  *  is,  in  some  way  or  other;  ftmoemed  in  trade;  and  u 
this  ci  ty  is  the  grand  emporium  fiir  all  the  Indian  enmiioditiei 
sent  into  the  Turkish  empire,  its  commerce,  it  nrasi  be  pre- 
sumed, Ia  very  considerate.  On  an  average*  thiee  or  fuur 
English  ships,  of  about  400  tons  harden,  arrivain  theeour^ 
of  Qie  year  from  Calcutta;  but  the  chief  past  of  the  tnlite 
is  carried  on  in  Arabian  bottaina,aDd  the  merehaate  of  Mus- 
cat nQw[l&12}  possess  sooa-ef  tha fineet  fPeooale  that  asn- 
fate  the  Indian  seas.  The  ratums  ci  Baarm»ior  the  pn>- 
uce  of  our  dominions  in  Hindustan,  are  prineipaUy  bulhoa. 
pearls,  dates,  copper,  raw  silk,  horses^  and  gall-nuts.* 

The  town  of  Basra  was  founded  by  Otbah  ben  Gszw:in, 
at  the  command  of  the  caliph  Omar  ben  Kldltib,in  the 
year  635,  or,  according  to  otheta,  §36  of  our  nnu  (Rei»U 
Abulfedce  Annates  Moslmmci,  p,  ^7.)  Bot  thia  aatisat  cit^ 
was  situated  eight  miles  south-west  of  the  present  Bssm,  at 
the  mbdem  town  of  Zobeir,  where  ita  raina  are  stiH  txi  l< 
Ibtind.  It  was  built  on  the  canal  of  Obollah,  or  Obiliah. 
which  formerly  proceeded  ftom  Hit,  three  days'  ioarfM« 
north  of  ffilla,  and  ran  panUel  to  the  Euphrates,  to  the  GuU 
of  Khor  Abdallah  (see  the  map  in  Niebuhr's  Beieebe^chrf- 
bitng,  tom.  ii.  p.  248) :  the  bed  of  Uiis  oanaU  whish  »  yt^^- 
bably  the  antient  PaUacopas,  may  still  be  tiaoad.  It  sppetm 
&at  the  antient  town  of  Basra  was  deserted,  and  fell  tn-* 
decay  in  consequence  of  this  canal  being  neglected,  ikm- 
neir's  Memoir  qf  the  Persian  Enwiref  p^  290;  Niebuhr  i 
Reisebeschreibung  nook  Arabiem,  4^  tom.  ii.  p.  309.  ^-^ 
Keppers  Journey  from  India  to  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  69-  •  <^  t 
BASS,  an  island,  or  rather  great  rook  in  the  Fntb  "i 
Forth,  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  diraetly  op(>«^>i( 
the  promontory  upon  whioh  the  antient  ibrtreas  of  TaiU4iu>; 
is  situated.  It  appears  to  be  principally  composed  of  ftem- 
stone  and  trap-tuff.  It  is  nearly  of  a  round  shape,  i  t 
above  the  sixth  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  above  3ooU'> 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Towards  the  souUu  tbst  ^ 
opposite  the  main-land,  it  declines  with  shelving  rocks  '' 
the  water,  and  there  affords  the  only  landing-piac«.  ^(» 
even  here  it  is  only  accessible  in  calm  weather,  anil  r  • 
without  danger  even  then  to  those  who  are  unacouooiu*' 
to  make  go^  their  landing  by  taking  the  oppectuiu-/ 
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tnry.  Bdssano  contains,  also>  the  printing  estalilisbraent  of 
Remondini,  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy,  which  has  ptiper-mills 
annexed  to  it,  as  we)l  as  a  school  of  engraving  which  has 
produced  Volpato,  Bartolozsi,  Vcndramini,  and  other  cele- 
brated engravers.  Bassano  has  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  country  around  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  vines  and 
olive  trees,  and  interspersed  with  villages.  About  twelve 
miles  north-east  of  Bassano,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Piave,  is  the  village  of  Possagno,  the  birth-place  of  the 
sculptor  Ganova,  who  began  there  a  handsome  temple  in 
the  shape  of  a  rotunda,  in  which  he  intended  to  be  buried. 
He  left  it  unfinished,  but  it  has  been  continued  by  his 
brother,  and  must  now  be  nearly  completed.  (Albrizzi, 
Opera  di  Canova;  Ttjpografia  Veneta;  Marucini,  11  Bas- 
sano, &c.) 

BASSAWO  (GIACOMO  DA  PONTE)  was  bom  at 
Bassano  in  1510.  He  was  instructed  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  his  art  by  his  father,  and  was  aftenvards  sent 
to  Venice,  where  he  studied  under  Bonifazio,  whose  mean 
jealousy  wit]iheld  from  him  the  instruction  which  he  had 
stipulated  to  give.  But  in  a  city  which  abounded  with 
the  works  of  Titian,  Parmegiano,  and  Tintoret,  Bassano 
Ktood  in  little  need  of  a  particular  master;  he  applied 
himself  with  intense  assiduity  to  the  general  study  of  those 
great  artists,  and,  in  all  that  relates  to  mechanical  prac- 
tice, with  extraordinary  success ;  nor  are  evidences  want- 
injT  that  even  in  grandeur  of  stylo  ami  conception  he  ex- 
hibited at  that  time  a  capacity  which  Tione  who  judge  him 
hv  his  later  works  would  suppose  him  to  have  possessed, 
lie  painted,  in  front  of  the  Casa  Michelli,  a  frosoo  repre- 
senting Sampson  destroying  the  Philistines,  parts  of  which, 
especially  the  figure  of  the  hero  himself,  approximate  to  the 
grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  pictures  of  a  Nativity 
and  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (the  latter  for  the  church  of  St. 
Girolamo),  he  emulated  the  style  of  Titian  with  equal 
success. 

These  efforts,  however,  were  but  the  results  of  momentary 
enthusiasm.  Bassano's  mind  was  essentially  vulgar ;  he^ 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  denominated  tho  Italian  Rem- 
brandt. The  main  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  artist  all 
exist  in  the  works  of  Bassano ;  gross  vulgarity  of  character, 
absurd  anachronisms  in  costume,  glowing  colour,  concen- 
trated chiar  oscuro,  and  not  unfrequently  a  poetic  feeling  of 
oflfcct,  particularly  in  the  management  of  the  background, 
It  hich  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the  homely  style  of  the 
ilgurcs.  Bassano  also  painted  portraits,  and  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  Venice  sat  to  him  during  his 
residence  in  that  citv,  among  them  Sebastiano  Venezio,  the 
doge,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto  (see  Bryan).  On  the  death  of 
his  father  he  returned  to  Bassano  and  took  possession  of  his 
paternal  residence,  situated  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the 
Brcnta.  He  resided  here  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
and  his  stvle  of  landscape,  drawn  from  the  scenery  which  sur- 
rounded uim«  gives  an  air  of  grandeur  even  to  his  least 
successful  performances ;  his  horizons  are  usually  high,  and 
terminate  in  a  range  of  blue  mountains,  illuminated  by  the 
rising  or  setting  sun.  With  little  power  of  selection,  Bassano 
had  surprising  facility  in  representing  whatever  he  saw.  He 
delighted  in  rural  subjects  and  their  accompaniments,  and 
such  was  his  fondness  for  painting  cattle,  that  he  sometimes 
introduced  them  without  the  least  attention  to  propriety ; 
in  the  picture  of  Christ  driving  the  money-changers  from 
the  temple,  in  the  Doria  palace  at  Rome,  a  herd  of  oxen  is 
seen  escaping  among  the  intruders.  Exteriors  and  inte- 
riors of  country-inns  were  also  favourite  subjects  with 
Bassano :  these  he  often  makes  the  site  for  some  historical 
or  scriptural  subject,  but  the  principal  characters  are  always 
made  subordinate ;  groups  of  peasants,  the  hostess,  or  the 
cook,  busy  among  her  kitchen  utensils,  domestic  animals, 
or  still  life,  occupy  the  foreground;  and  the  principal  light 


usually  catches  on  some  very  inferior  objeett-^a  dog,  a 
white  napkin,  or  a  brass  kettl^.  Little,  however,  is  lost  by 
this  want  of  subordination,  nor  is  any  wish  exeited  to  see 
the  superior  actors  brought  more  forward ;  for  Bassano,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes,  'painted  the  boors  of  the 
district  of  Bassano,  and  called  them  patriarehs  and  prophet*.* 
His  animals  are  touched  with  admirable  truth  and  dtsrri- 
mination ;  and  in  spite  of  all  his  defects,  such  is  the  spirit, 
clearness,  and  decision  of  his  touch,  the  depth  and  richness 
of  his  tones,  and  the  general  pieturesqueness  of  bis  effects, 
that  his  works  not  only  commanded  the  respect  of  eontcm- 
porar^  artists,  but  have  been  always  valued  by  judges  of 
painting  for  qualities  so  important  in  the  art.  Baasano 
painted  with  extraordinary  dispatch,  and  such  of  his  works 
as  were  not  commissioned  were  sent  for  sale  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Vioenza,  Brescia,  Treviso.  and  Padua, 
where  they  found  ready  purehasers.  Hit  fame  me  so  hii^h 
that  he  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  to  settle 
at  his  court,  butBassano^s  attachment  to  his  established 
habits  of  hfe  induced  him  to  decline  this  proposal:  be 
painted  for  that  monarch  pictures  of  the  twelve  months  and 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  a  few  instances  during  hii  latter  praotieo  Bassano 
showed  that  the  feeling  for  grand  design  which  be  had 
manifested  in  his  youth  was  not  quite  extinguiahad.  His 
altar-pier>es  of  the  entombing  of  Christ,  in  the  chureh  of 
Sta.  Maria  in  Vanzo,  at  Padua,  St.  Roche  interceding  with 
the  Virgin  for  the  people  infected  with  the  phifn»»  *^  ^^ 
cenza,  and  the  picture  of  the  seizure  of  Christ  in  the  garden, 
are  distinguished  not  only  by  a  sublimity  in  the  aeneral 
effect,  but  by  a  grandeur  in  the  character  of  the  figure^ 
resembling  the  style  of  the  Roman  school.    Baawno  died 


in  1592.  There  is  a  prodieious  niraiber  of  hit  pictures  id 
the  palaces  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  thoy  are  frequently 
seen  in  English  collections.  There  are  many  engravings 
from  his  works. 

BASSANO  (FRANCESCO  DA  PONTB)  was  th<9 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  painter  of  considefable  ncrit. 
Gtacomo  Da  Ponte  had  four  eons  who  followed  his  profes- 
sion. Francesco,  the  eldest,  born  in  1548,  is  called  the 
younger  Bassano  ;  he  studied  with  his  father  and  practised 
in  Venice,  where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation  by 
various  altar-pieces,  one  in  partieular  of  St.  Apolkmia,  in 
the  church  of  Sta.  Afra,  at  Brescia.  But  his  moat  distin- 
guished performances  were  a  series  of  pictures  painted  lor 
tlie  duci^  palace  at  Venice,  commemorative  of  &e  leadint; 
events  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  Franoesoo  threw 
himself  from  a  window  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  died  on  the 
spot,  in  1591. 

Giovanni  Da  Ponte  was  the  second  son  of  Giaeono,  and 
bom  in  1553.  \lf  is  chiefly  known  as  a  copyist  of  hu 
faiher*s  works,  which  ho  imitated  with  such  accoiacy,  tliat 
his  copies  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  original^ : 
he  died  in  1 6 13. 

Loandro  Da  Ponte  was  the  third  son  of  Giaoomo,  bom  in 
1558.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  portrait-painter,  ^vA 
was  knighted^  bv  the  Doge  Grimani,  who  sat  to  him.  He 
painted  historical  and  sacred  subjects  oocasionnUy  ;  amonc 
the  best  are  the  Birth  of  tho  Virgin  and  the  ResusrilatK>n 
of  Lazarus,  the  former  in  the  chureh  of  Sta,  Sonhia,  the 
latter  in  that  of  La  Caritil,  at  Venice.  Leandro  diea  in  1 62  J. 

Girolamo  Da  Ponte  was  the  youngest  son  of  Giacoma. 
bom  in  1560.  He  was  much  employed  by  his  fatker  m 
copying,  but  contributed  an  original  performance  an  alur> 
piece  of  great  merit,  of  St.  Barbara  and  tho  Tirgin,  to  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Bassano:  he  died  in  1622.  The 
same  style  predominates  in  the  work;!  of  all  the  Bassano^ 
which  exhibit,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pictures,  nuch 
more  of  the  manual  than  the  mental  capacity  of  ait«  (Lansi ; 
Bryan's  Diet,  of  Painters  and  Engravers^ 


End  of  Volume  ths  Third. 


rHntcd  by  Wjluau  Ciovrtn,  Dukc-stre«t,  Stamford  ttrrci  l«ai%flk. 


